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ARCHITECTURE AT DINNER. 


I! was a happy thought, whencesoever it came, that the 

annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects should be held in the Fishmongers’ Hall, one of those 
City banquetting halls conspicuous for its dignified and 
pleasing effect of colour. We might be permitted to hope 
that such an excellent example might be followed by the 
association of the Institute’s annual festivity with some of 
the other historical City surroundings. Architectural gather- 
ings are not, as a rule, notable for the interest or excellence 
of the speeches, but there was an unusually interesting note 
struck on this occasion, in the gratification expressed at the 
improved outlook in regard to the new St. Paul's Bridge, and 
Sir Aston Webb pertinently remarked, in proposing the 
toast of the “Houses of Parliament,” on the vote of the 
House of Commons in this matter, as the first time that 
body had voted directly on a question of art, fortunately 
in the direction approved by architects. Sir Edward 
Poynter expressed the hope that the time might come when 
architectural study would be made compulsory for painters 
at the Roval Academy schools. He affirmed that from the 
time when painters began to gain fresh dignity and interest 
in their work by its association with architecture, thev 
gradually developed their power to the subordination of the 
architecture itself. It is evidently beginning to be realised 
that the inter-relation of architecture and the sister arts is 
of some serious necessity. In the face of our recent 
significant failures in the art of sculpture, it is surelv time 
that architects and sculptors should either learn something 
definite as to each other's art, or frankly confess their 


ignorance, and invite collaboration. | 
The annual .dinner of the Institute, to which аге invited 


distinguished guests, is obviously not the time to air matters 


and difficulties of general policy which effect the commercial 
well-being of architects. But we always feel that the first 
speaker at such a function, and those who respond to his 
toast, possesses an enviable opportunity to give significant 
expression to thoughts which may carry an influence far 
and wide. It is something of a commentary оп our national 
characteristics that the inspiring influences of beautiful and 
noble architecture find so little expression in the speeches 
on such an occasion. There was. however, a note of this 
in Professor Pite's remarks on London “ав the most beau- 


tiful city in the world." 
— Greenwich Hospital, 
Hall, Somerset House, 


the Tower of I.ondon, Westminster 
Waterloo and London bridges, and 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—and suggested the stimulus which 


should arise from such City adornments. But our efforts 
ite so whole-hearted as 


for dignity and grandeur are not qui 
thev might be, and Mr. 
University, pointed out the singularity of London amongst 
University cities in not having a decent ‚home of its own, 
or even an adequate set of casts from the antique. It 1s a 
fatal thing to bore one’s audience at a public dinner; 
but we can imagine a treatment of architectural topics which 
would not bore an audience: we might have to find it in 
France, but not necessarily, for we have a good many able 
writers and thinkers to-day who could say something interest- 
ing, and even instructive, about architecture. We venture 
to suggest that on another occasion some opportunity mighi 
be given for one or two really interesting апа stimulating 
speeches on architecture, both by architects and other quite 
ordinary people who do not know something of everything. 
Personally, we think the guests on Tuesday night would 


have been amused and edified by the expression of those 
d the glances of the 


unspoken thoughts which illuminate 

Hich Sheriff across the table to Mr. Domoney, by the con- 
versation between that: gentleman and Mr. Lutvens. or the 
freely-expressed opinions of a small body of critics who 


the President; 


He spoke of our great possessions. 


Miers, the principal of the London . 
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been prepared 
solemnities of I 


a little more tl. | 
of architecture. We think that и people were brought more 


frequently to realise the intimate bearing of the art of archı- 
tecture on our daily life in relation to its comfort and its 
culture, and on the future history of our country, they 
would begin to take a real and an intelligent interest in 
it. This wakening up will probably have to come from 
without, and we hope the Institute will more steadily culti- 
vate the sympathies and friendly consideration of those men 
of thought and letters who are able to introduce our art 
most effectively to the consideration of the general public. 


—*—— 


МОТЕЗ. 


A ВОСТ 160 sat down to the Institute dinner. We 
were sorry to see so small an attendance of 
ladies—only about ı8. The toast list was as follows: 
“The King,” proposed by the President; “The Queen 
the Prince of Wales, Queen Alexandra, and 
Members of the Royal Family,” proposed by 
“Architecture and Sister Arts,” pro- 
posed by the Principal of the University of London, 
response by Professor А. Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., for 
architecture, Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart., P.R.A., for paint- 
ing, and Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge, president of the 
Roval Society of Sculptors, for sculpture; “Тһе Houses of 
Parliament,” proposed by Sir Aston Webb, C.B., С.У.О., 
R.A., response by The Right Hon. Lord Saye апа Sele, 
for the House of Lords, and the Right Hon. John Burns, 
M.P., President of the Local Government Board, for the 
House of Commons; “Тһе Guests,” proposed by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, F.R.I.B.A.,response by the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Mavor, and His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Westminster. 
The musical programme was rendered by Herr Gottlieb’s 


Vienna Orchestra. | 


Mary, 
other 


THE following graceful appreciation of the action of the 
Corporation appeared in the “Times” of Tuesday : —SIR,— 
On many occasions during the past year you have been good 
enough to give publicity to criticisms which the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects has directed against the action of 
the Corporation of London. It is therefore with special 
pleasure that I have to ask you for space to enable me to 
give expression to our warm appreciation of the wise and 
large-minded decision of the Corporation which was 
announced in your issue of July 1. In appointing three archi- 
tects of acknowledged eminence to advise them in dealing 
with the great architectural problem involved in their pro- 
posals for a St. Paul’s Bridge, they have taken a step which 
must meet with universal approval.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, LEONARD STOKES, President, Royal Institute of British 


Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W., July 3. 


Tue “Daily Chronicle” says:—Into the midst of the talk 
about the ugliest, Professor Beresford Pite projects his guess 
—to the British architects—as to the most beautiful city 
in the world. We all have our remembrance of the most 
beautiful place, for that is always a matter of some emotional 
experience, purely individual. But it will rather surprise 
the Londoner to hear on such authority that London comes 
first in the list of beautiful cities. Tt is a matter of archi- 
tecture. The finest churches. bridges, and buildings of all 
kinds in the world! And the atmosphere—that is mer- 
ciful. New York is cruel to architects, with its clear and 
critical atmosphere. But the beauty of London is enhanced, 
its defects are gentlv veiled, by its atmosphere. 


s of the architects whom the City 
eference to the St. Paul’s Bridge 


scheme :— Sir William Emerson, Mr. T. E. ‚Colleutt, and 
Mr. J. J. Burnett. Perhaps these gentlemen will come to the 


conclusion that if Southwark Bridge 15 put right no new 
bridge is needed, especially leading direct to the most difficult 
The difficultv of 


and congested area in the whole City. ( 
great. How is anyone, even 


reference in this matter is very 
an expert, to say whether such a scheme 15 the best until 
tter verv exhaustively? The real 


he has gone into the ma 
the best architectural 


orievance in the whole matter is that 
o knowledge and the 


opinion allied with the best engineering 


THE following are the name 
Corporation will consult In r 
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most experienced knowledge of traffic form the initial basis 
of design. The architectural aspect of the scheme was as 
much bound up with the whole lay-out and direction as with 
the mere design of the fabric itself. 


Тне following letter on the Art Gallery competition appeared 
in the “Manchester Guardian” on Tuesday last :—Sir,—Lest 
recent correspondence should make it appear that there is 
any general dissatisfaction with the result of the preliminary 
competition, we, the undersigned Manchester competitors, 
wish to say that we consider that the corporation has con- 
ducted the competition on excellent lines, and that there is 
nothing in the assessor’s report that would lead us to think 
that the selection of the ten final competitors is anything 
but a fair one.—Yours, etc., Harry S. Fairhurst, France 
and Laycock, J. Gibbons and Son, Henry Goldsmith and 
Son, Lindsay Grant, E. W. Leeson, P. D. Lodge, F. P. 
Oakley and С. Sanville, J. Henry Sellers, Woodhouse, 
Corbett, and Dean. 


In a letter to the “Manchester Guardian,” “A Clerk of 
Works” writes:—As one who has had the supervision of 
several public buildings, it appears to me that it would be 
advisable for the city architect to publish the actual cost 
per cubic foot of some of our local public buildings, say, 
the new Infirmary; Y.M.C.A., Peter Street; new Church 
House, Deansgate; and the new extensions to the Britisn 
Museum, London. This would confirm the reasonableness 
of the price of 15. 2d. per cubic foot. I consider 1s. per 
cubic foot too low, and the difference of 16 per cent. means 
much in making a design. | 


Ам exhibition of the students’ work of the session about to 
close at the Liverpool University School of Architecture is 
being held in the Exhibition Room of the school at Liberty 
Buildings, School Lane, from July 5 to July 8. 


An exhibition of plans, etc., of small houses and cottages is 
open at King’s Cross Station (No. rro room, arrival side) 
until Julv 14, and anyone interested in the scheme is admitted 
free of charge. 


THE annual excursion of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation will take place on "Tuesday, the 18th inst., to 
Wynward Hall and grounds, near Stockton-on-Tees, the 
seat of Lord Londonderry. | Visits will also be made to 
Stockton Parish Church and the churches at Bellington and 
Norton. 


M. Aucustn Rey, A.D.G., of Paris, whose contribution 
to the Town Planning Conference was so highly esteemed, 
has just been awarded the .“ Grande Médaille de l'Architec- 
ture privée," a much-prized distinction annually granted by 
the Société Centrale des Architectes Francais. 


Every friend of the Architectural Association must regret 
that its indefatigable secretary, Mr. D. G. Driver, is suffer- 
ing from the strain of his work, and will hope that he will 
soon be àble to resume his full duties. It seems to be an 
inevitable result of zealous and enthusiastic work that the 
author is continually carried beyond his powers of endur- 
ance. 
Messrs. LEVER BROTHERS, of Port Sunlight, have instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley to sell by auction, in 
‘lots, in September next, the Oughtrington Estate and a con- 
siderable portion of the Beechwood Estate, at Lymm, in 


Cheshire. Тһе property to be offered includes 
Oughtrington Hall, Crouchlev Farm, Foxley Hall 
Farm, Higher Lane Farm, Dog Farm, Stage Farm, 


Burford Lane Farm, Model Farm, Agden Lane Farm, 
Broomedge Farm, Agden Brow Farm, Yew Tree Farm, the 
Plough Hotel, the Jolly Thrasher Inn, a considerable por- 
tion of the town of Lymm, including important business 
premises, shop property, private houses, numerous cottages, 
accommodation and valuable building land, wharf and 
factory sites, small holdings, and chief rents. The train 
service between Manchester and Lymm is to be improved. 
and both Lymm and Heathley stations are on the property. 
The Bridgewater Canal runs through the property. | 
PINE CEN 


Ом June 30 the Archbishop of York laid the foundation- 
stone of the new Seamen’s Institute at the corner of Bridee 
Street and Albion Street, Birkenhead, to be erected by the 
Mersey Mission to Seamen. | 
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COMPETITIONS. 


А SPECIAL meeting of Clydebank Town Council was 

_ held on June 30, to select an architect for the new 
public library. Mr. Hepburn, town clerk, reported that 
fifteen designs had been submitted, and Mr. James Miller, 
architect, who was appointed assessor, recommended those 
of Messrs. Gardner, Miller and White, Glasgow. The 
Library Committee by a majority approved of these plans, 
subject to their being submitted to the inspection of a 
librarian. An amendment was moved that the plans of 
Messrs. Stewart and Paterson, Glasgow, be adopted. On a 
division the plans of Messrs. Gardner, Miller and White 
were agreed to by six votes to five. 


AN interesting feature of last week’s Royal Show at Norwich 
was the competition for plans for buildings for small hold- 
ings. Тһе first prizewinner proved to be Mr. Leslie ТТ. 
Moore, A.R.I.B.A., of London. Тһе building materials 
proposed to be used by Mr. Moore were brick walling, con- 
crete floors, and pantile roofs. The house was planned in 
a distinct rectangular block, having a covered way to the 
dairy and farm buildings. The fact that the great majority 
of the tenants for whom this style of house was intended 
live mainly in one room, was not forgotten, a large kitchen, 


` 19ft. bv ти, being provided as a general living-room. 


It had the best aspect, and commanded the entrance to the 
homestead. Тһе parlour, 14ft. by roft., looked out to the 
south-east, and the scullerv and larder were arranged at 


the back. A bath with a hinged table top was suggested 


in а recess in the scullery, ‘with an independent copper 
adjoining. The first floor provided three well-proportioned 
bedrooms, with fireplaces, one central chimney-stack being 
the basis of the house plan. ‘The height of the ground floor 
was 8ft. 4in., and of the first floor 8ft. Special attention 
was given to the position of the dairy, which was arranged 
with a north-east aspect, sheltered by the house and a 
verandah 64ft. wide. The dairy floor was to be of cement, 
with a 43ft. dado of the same material, and due provision 
was made for ventilation. The farm buildings formed two 
sides of a yard of an area of 1,000 square feet, giving shelter 
on the north and east sides. The collection of rain-water 
and an adequate drainage system was also provided for. 
All the timber and joinery was to be of the best “ Peters- 
burgh red,” clean and free from sap, dead knots, or other 
defects. All the ironwork was to be properly painted, and 
all the woodwork with two coats of paint. The whole of 
the inside walls of the house were to be twice distempered, 
and the inside walls of the farm buildings twice limewashed. 
Different conditions of site and local materials must neces- 
sarily vary with the locality, but the cost of the buildings 
was estimated on the cube principle at prices found Бу ex- 
perience to be reliable for most districts. Estimated thus 
the cost of the house would be £274 9$. 6d., and of the 
premises £325 4s., making a total cost of £599 13s. 64. 


Tue Egremont Urban District Council offer two prizes of 
£40 and Хто respectively for a scheme to lay out, under 
the housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, building 
sites at Egremont and Bigrigg in their district. The first 
prize will be entrusted with the execution of the scheme, 
and the £40 will merge in a commission at the rate of 5 per 
cent. This seems unfair. It makes the first premium 
nothing at all. Why is not the first premium the work 
alone, and the rest of the money devoted to second and 
third premiums? .A map of the sites, showing the position 
and depths of drainage, water, and gas-pipes, will be 
deposited for inspection at the Town Hall, Egremont. The 
Egremont site consists of one acre, one rood, sixteen poles, 
and the Bigrigg site, three acres, one rood, twenty-eight 
poles. Competitors must supply complete plans, sections, 
and elevations of the proposed buildings (including a block 
plan, showing the arrangements of the houses on the sites 
and the means of drainage), with a detailed estimate of the 
scheme. In the preparation of the scheme regard must be 
paid to the memorandum of the Local Government Board, 
dated January, 1903, оп the subject of the provision of houses 
for the working classes. Further information mav be 
obtained of the Survevor, Town Hall, Egremont, and the 
plans and estimate, distinguished only by a nom de plume 
of the competitor, will be received by Mr. J. Bowly, clerk, 
Town Hall, Egremont, up to noon on August 8. ' 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 
THE ASSOCIATION SILVER MEDAL. 


To the Editor of THe BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
DEAR Sır,—I notice in THe British ARCHITECT for 
June 23, that in the announcement of the honours at the 
Architectural Association you announce the winner of the 
silver medal as E. W. Horne. May I draw your attention 


to the error by signing myself, 
| Yours faithfully, 
E. W. Home: 


West Kensington, July 3. 
M сы ы 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED RESIDENCE AT HIGH WYCOMBE, 
BUCKS. 


HERBERT HooTon and CHARLES В. GILCHRIST, Architects. 
THIs residence is proposed to be built on Amersham Hill on 
a commanding site affording extensive views of the surround- 
ing country, and has been planned to meet the special re- 
quirements of the client. The wall of ground floor is to be 
built in selected red facing bricks, and upper floors in stock 
bricks, rough-cast and finished cream colour; the roofs to be 
covered with sand-faced tiles; verandah and conservatory 
roof to be glazed. External woodwork of windows to be 


painted white, and doors dark green. 


COMPETITION DESIGN OF PROPOSED ADDITIONS 
TO TOWN HALL, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


WE publish a perspective view of the proposed additions to 
the Town Hall, Stoke-on-Trent, from the design of Messrs. 
Norton and Boutcher, submitted in competition in 1909. The 
exterior of the facades was to have been in white Hollington 
stone. It was in compliance with the conditions of the com- 
petition, and also in view of the extremely small outlay pro- 
vided, that the style of architecture has been made to 
harmonise with the existing town hall, and the building should 
be free from superfluous ornament and sculptured figures, etc. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes was the assessor. 


PETERBOROUGH AND LINCOLN CATHEDRALS. 


FROM the “Cathedrals and other Churches of Great Britain”* 
we reproduce to-day illustrations of two of the most origina 
and striking of all the west fronts of English Cathedrals, 
those of Peterborough and Lincoln. Lincoln is the finer 
mass of the two churches, as seen from the south-west, but 
Peterborough has a much more pleasing western front. As 
a study in contrasts and comparisons, this book, which is 
really a folio of photographs, is most interesting and valu- 
able. The points of view are generally excellent, and there 
is probably no better collection as regards the representa- 
tion of the typical character of our finest English Churches. 
The one hundred illustrations include several of interiors 
and details, and are all excellently reproduced. А brief 
essay by Mr. John Warrack deals with the causes which 


influenced church design, and in picturesque and glowing 


terms carries the reader pleasantly forward in a gradual 
survey of the progress of church architecture in this country. 
This capital little quarto should find a host of appreciative 
purchasers outside as well as within the ranks of professional 


readers. 


—* 


A NEw building, erected at a cost of £1,000, and capable 
of accommodating 450 persons, was opened at Blaenycwm on 
June 27, under the auspices of Soar Welsh Baptist Chapel. 
The new edifice is of stone. The architect was Councillor 
К. S. Griffiths, J.P., Tonypandy, and the builder Mr. E. J. 


Davies, Treherbert. 


Іт has been decided to build a new mission-house and in- 
stitute for the parish of St. Saviour-with-St. Thomas, South- 


wark, at a cost of about £3,000. The building is to be 
erected at the corner of Union Street and Red Cross Street. 
It will include a main hall for services, entertainments, etc., 
a gymnasium, a reading-room, and class-rooms. 


*Otto Schulze and Co., Edinburgh. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE LATE JOHN DOUGLAS.* 


Ву С. A. HumPHrEys, F.R.I.B.A. | 

В Ү the death of John Douglas, of Chester, the architec- 

tural profession has lost one of its most gifted members. 
Endowed with the great natural gift of inventive or imagina- 
tive power of design, it is fortunate that his early professional 
education began in an atmosphere where gifts were fostered 
and directed into the higher sphere of ambition, while the 
mind was cultivated to receive the best impressions. He thus 
commenced his creative career in the knowledge of the true 
functions of architecture and those essential qualities which 
distinguish good design from bad. His personal friends 
alone knew his real worth, for modesty—which is said to be 
the quality of genius—occupied a prominent position in his 
nature. 

He was a Cheshire man by birth, but his early training was 

obtained in the оЖсе of Sharpe and Paley, of Lancaster, 
then noted practitioners in the North of England. Leaving 
that office he went to Chester, where he practised for fifty- 
six years. His death took place on May 23 at his residence, 
“Walmoor Hill,” Dee Banks, Chester, in his eighty-second 
year. 
The architecture of Mr. Douglas is not confined to any 
particular district or class of work. On the contrary, his 
buildings are to be seen from St. Andrews, in Scotland, to 
Surrey in the South, and their variety of purpose covers an 
equally wide range. Churches, mansions, grammar schools, 
banks, farmhouses, park lodges, cottages, memorials, and the 
half-timber houses of city streets, all seemed to respond to 
his pencil with equal originality and freshness—proving great 
artistic creative instinct—and all bearing the impress of his 
individuality. 

In the city of Chester the work of Mr. Douglas is seen 
in such profusion, and is of such a high character, that the 
education of the public in architecture has received a definite 
impetus, and its effect on the progress and condition of con- 
temporary art shows itself repeatedly when questions affecting 
buildings in and about the city are under consideration. 
Long may this influence continue! 

It is unnecessary to attempt a complete list of his works, 
but the following will give an idea of its comprehensiveness 
and character. His titled patrons were тапу, and when 
he was a young untried architect, with fame still to be won, 
he received much encouragement by commissions from the 
late Lord Delamere. “ Abbbeystead,” the stone house which 
he built for the late Lord Sefton at Wyresdale, near Lancas- 
ter, is well known to architects as a charming example of his 
work. At Croxteth Park, Liverpool, kennels were built for 
the present Lord Sefton. But it was the late Duke of West- 
minster who gave Mr. Douglas such exceptional opportunities 
of showing his skill in the complex art of architecture. His 
Grace, himself a great lover of the characteristic style of the 
architecture of Cheshire—the black and white half-timber 
work—found in Mr. Douglas a man of the same taste, and 
as a result the Eaton estate is studded with beautiful erec- 
tions comprising farmhouses, the “ Weighing Machine” Lodge, 
the Eccleston Lodge, “The Paddocks,” Eccleston (the resi- 
dence of the Hon. C. T. Parker, the Duke’s agent), Colonel 
Lloyd’s house, and the Eccleston Hill Lodge. This latter 
deserves a special word. It is a stately arched lodge span- 
ning the drive, altogether an exceptionally fine piece of work, 
and one of the architect’s best accomplishments. For the 
late Duke, Mr. Douglas also designed several beautiful 
churches, including Aldford and Pulford churches on the 
Eaton estate, and Halkyn church on the Flintshire estate. 

For other clients must be mentioned that dignified and 
noble church standing on the hillside at Barmouth—by many 
considered to be the finest modern church in North Wales; 
the beautiful little Memorial Church at Deganwy, for Lady 
Augusta Mostyn, so fitting into its position as to have a 
double beauty; a memorial church and vicarage at Bryn-y- 
maen on the highlands above Colwyn Bay; and the larger 
town church in the centre of Colwyn Bay. To this latter 
church a pathetic interest is attached. Тһе nave was built 
several years ago, and the last professional work in which the 
veteran architect interested himself was the tower, still in 
course of erection, which he longed to see finished. The 
Church of St. Ethelwold’s, Shotton, initiated and munificently 


*This short article on Mr. Douglas appears in the Institute 
Journal, and we reprint it be cause it brings out in ап ех- 
cellent way the chief points іп the career and character of 
one who lived up to the true ideal of ап architect.—Ep. В.А. 
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supported by the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone, is an example 
of his early work, while the new aisle of St. John's, Chester, 
with the restored porch after the downfall of the great tower, 
are often cited by archzologists as a satisfactory solution of 


` a difficult problem, viz., that of adding new work to a church 


where the lower arcading of the nave is Norman, the triforium 
“ Transitional’”—except the last bay, which is * Early English” 
— while the clerestory is a later specimen of “ Early English." 

The firm of Douglas and Minshull designed that splendid 
monument in the village of Hawarden, the Gladstone 
Memorial Library—in which is housed the great statesman's 
collection of books—with the hostel adjoining. This 
collegiate-like building was part of the national memorial to 
the British statesman, and was visited and praised by the late 
King Edward. The Golden Jubilee porch at the front 
entrance to Hawarden Castle is the work of the firm, also 
the conical-roofed strong room (in which were stored Mr. 
Gladstone’s mass of historic correspondence and documents 
until transferred to the Memorial Library), the fine church 
of St. Matthew’s, Buckley, while their latest work at 


‘Hawarden is a house for Miss Helen Gladstone, called 


“Sundial.” The “Chester Chronicle,” when paying a high 
tribute to the deceased, said: “In the city of Chester, if 
Mr. Douglas’s monument would be sought, one might trulv 
say, “Look around.’ ‘No man in modern times has done so 
much to add to the beauty of the old city’s ancient streets 
and houses." From a strictly architectural standpoint it 
would be difficult to imagine a more picturesque treatment of 
business premises in an old city than the bank and shops in 
St. Werburgh Street, with their picturesque grouping, finely- 
proportioned features, and delightful oak detail, making an 
effect at once attractive to the passer-by (be he layman or 
artist), and, while complete in themselves, gaining by their 
sympathy with the feeling of the cathedral beyond, and pro- 
ducing a street effect which any city might envy. Other 
work in Chester includes the Grosvenor Club and North and 
South Wales Bank, in moulded brickwork, which reminds one 
of his Belgium studies, the County Constabulary, Grosvenor 
Park Baptist Chapel, and all the houses as far as the park 
gates, the Prudential Assurance Company’s offices, and line 
of houses in Bath Street—a particularly happy instance of 
irregular grouping, which will be further enhanced by the 
mellowing influences of time and weather—and the terminal 
block to the Northgate Rows. 

He designed Barrowmore Hall, a fine brick residence, for 
the late Mr. H. Lyle Smith, the very superior schools, 
picturesque bridge and many groups of cottages in the model 
village of Port Sunlight for Mr. W. H. Lever, also work at 
Mr. Lever’s own house at Thornton Hough. At his native 
place, Sandiway, he owned considerable inherited property, 


and for the new church there, which he designed, he gave 


the site and defrayed the cost of the chancel. Lastly, we 
should like to mention the house which he designed for him- 
self a few years ago, “ Walmoor Hill,” a beautiful castellated 
stone mansion on the banks of the River Dee at Chester, in 
which is realised some of his inner feeling towards the art he 
loved and carried out with honesty, singleness of purpose, and 
faithfulness to an ideal. 

Mr. Douglas began practice in Chester by himself. His 
first partner was Mr. D. P. Fordham, who died in 1800. 
His next partner was Mr. C..H. Minshull, who has shared the 
well-merited distinction of the firm’s work for a number of 
years past, and who, in conjunction with Mr. E. J. Muspratt, 
will continue to carry on the business at Abbey Square, 
Chester. 

To one who has known Mr. Douglas and his work for 
nearly thirty years, it may be permissible to say he was a 
true architect, a hero in his work, a cultured gentleman, 
counting no personal sacrifice, looking for no reward save the 
honour of his art and the uplifting of his country. 


NP TRA 


THE MANCHESTER ART GALLERY 
COMPETITION. 


W Е give below some letters addressed to the Press on this 
subject :— 

The subject raised by Mr. G. H. Willoughby, who should 
know what he is talking about, is of great interest to a num- 
ber of men who have spent something like four months in 
careful study of similar buildings, and in putting ideas on 
paper to meet the stringent regulations of the Corporation of 
Manchester. 
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Personally, I do not think the excess of some fifty square 
yards or so over the area stipulated is of much moment in 
a preliminary competition, as an otherwise good plan should 
not be in any way spoilt by the necessary small curtailment 
when the final set was being prepared. The approximate 
cost 1s, however, a matter of very great importance, as many 
competitors rightly consider that in a public building it is 
to the interest of a city that, whilst paying due and ample 
regard to the monumental and public character of the build- 
ing, public money should be administered with a strict sense 
of wise economy. When, therefore, many competitors 
roughed out their proposed schemes, they may have found 


‘that the sum allowed by the Corporation worked out at about 


is. 6d. per cubic foot, or 34d. to 4d. per foot more than is 
generally allowed to be necessary. 

As one of the competitors, my firm found that the Art 
Gallery and Library need not contain more than 3,350,000 
cubic feet, and thus a saving might be effected to the rate- 
payers of Manchester of over £54,500, even if the building 
was carried out at a cost of, say, 1s. 2d. per cubic foot. I 
must admit that it took considerable time and study to find 
that the building could be reduced to such dimensions, but 
we acted on the assumption that a saving of the large sum 
mentioned would be considered as not altogether negligible, 
and we therefore particularly set ourselves to eliminate all 
waste space, and vet provide a dignified and impressive build- 
ing. I have no reason to hide the fact that finally we sent 
in a design which has not been numbered among the fortunate 
ten. Whatever defects it had, however, it had at least this 
claim, that taking it at the rate of 1s. per cubic foot, allowed 
by the assessors for the cost, it worked out at a total of 
£167,532, or a saving on the allowed cost of over £80,000. 
That the planning which allowed this low cost was not 
cramped in any way may be judged from the fact that in the 
art galleries the area asked for was given plus over 1,200 
square yards of extra gallery accommodation. This is rather 
different to No. 126, who has a deficiency of 9 per cent. in 
his accommodation. We do not believe, however, that this 
building will be carried out for a penny less than at least 
1s. 2d., and we sent in our approximate price at a little over 
this amount (1s. 2 2-3d.), which amounted to a total of 
£201,123. Му firm are probably not alone in this, and we 
may be censured for speaking out, but when опе considers 
the enormous amount of time and money spent by the pro- 
fession for this competition, we agree entirely with Mr. 
Willoughby in his contention that the cost of such a building 
is an extremely important item, and it seems from the result 
that it has been somewhat ignored. 

I ask for no reversal of the award—I do not expect any— 
and I am sportsman enough not to cry over spilt milk. But 
I think most members of my profession object to entering for 
a competition where, as shown below, one of the main condi- 
tions of the competition has been overlooked, thus not onlv 
rendering the work of those who strove to keep within it 
nugatorv, but also allowing the assessor to brand those not 
fortunate enough to meet his approval as incompetent. Тһе 
figures in the following list show the costs of the ten selected 
schemes on a basis of 1s. 2d. per cubic foot, which is nearer 
the approximate cost than 1s. : —No. 14, £288,533; No. 32, 
4,285,456; No. 87, £298,316; No. 110, £278,296; No. 
126, 4,234,850; No. 129, £280,166; No. 144, £289,916; 
No. 150, £241,500; No. 167, £259,116; No. 179, 
£282,333. It will be seen that no less than eight of the 
selected ten schemes infringe the strong condition (by an 
average sum of over £30,000) that any design exceeding 
£250,000 “will be excluded from the competition.” Is, 
therefore, my comment superfluous ? 

I would like to ask Mr. Willoughby if he is prepared to 
give a public exhibition of the discarded plans. I think if he 
did this he would find an immediate backing by the competi- 
tors, who would thus have an opportunity to clear themselves 
of the assertion of the assessor, and the small financial cost 
would be easily borne by them. I feel the thanks of the pro- 
fession are due to Mr. Willoughby for taking on himself the 
onus of writing as he has, and I am glad to express this on 
my part. 

Yours, etc., | 
C. ERNEST ELcock, Licentiate R.I.B.A. 


SIR,—1 have read the letter from Mr. С. H. Willoughby 
with some surprise. Не must know that in a preliminary 
competition it is almost impossible to keep the area of the 
buildings and the cubic space down within absolutely defined 
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limits. What is required from the assessor is not, in the 
first instance, an award based on finely-drawn conditions as 
to cubic space, etc., but a decision on broad lines as to which 
ten of the schemes sent in give the greatest promise of a 
satisfactory scheme when fully worked out. All architects 
with any experience at all of competitions know that it is very 
rarely indeed that a plan sent in іп competition is carried out 
exactly; it is always remodelled, curtailed here, amplified 
there, the broad lines on which it was conceived being alone 
retained. 
Yours, etc., 
ANOTHER MANCHESTER PRACTITIONER, 


Manchester, June 29. 


Srr,—Mr. Willoughby’s letter on the library and art 
gallery competition expresses the views of many competitors. 
His case 15, however, a much stronger one than appears from 
his letter. The following additional points may be noted, 
from which it would: appear that some of the selected ten 
have not complied with all the printed instructions; by so 
doing they may have obtained advantages that attracted the 
assessor's attention, which might not have been attainable if 
all the instructions had been rigidly adhered to. Competi- 
tors who worked to the instructions would thus be at a dis- 
advantage. 

Some of the supplementary instructions issued by the 
assessor to the ten invited to compete again for the final 
selection have been published; most of these additional in- 
structions merely repeat and emphasise those already given, 
from which it is obvious that they have not in all cases been 
complied with. The omissions must have attracted the 
assessor's attention; he has, therefore, drawn renewed atten- 
tion to them. (1) The art galleries are not to have dead 
ends; that is, the public is to be able to circulate through 
them without returning. That was an original instruction, 
but even without it most architects would plan art galleries 
without dead ends. As the assessor has repeated the instruc- 
tion, the only possible inference is that some of the selected 
ten have not complied with it—obviously a serious blemish. 
(2) Another new instruction emphasises the necessity of pro- 
viding lifts. That was also an original instruction ; if all the 
ten selected had provided them the new instruction need not 
have been repeated. (3) Competitors are to satisfy them- 
selves that areas are large enough to provide the required 
light. Evidently some of the areas do not appear to the 
assessor sufficiently ample. Why should such plans be 
placed among the ten? 

Further details need not be added. Evidently the selected 
ten plans are far from perfect, whilst plans in which all these 
points have been fully met have been passed over. 

The assessor will during the autumn select the best of the 
ten designs, which will then be submitted. Тһе Corporation 
have retained the power to appoint a second assessor. Would 
it not be desirable to appoint another, with instructions to 
advise whether any of the ten designs are really suitable to һе 
carried out? Should the advice be in the negative, the suc- 
cessful architect would be paid his thousand guineas as stipu- 
lated, and the scheme could be further considered. Second 
advisers were appointed in the case of the Town Hall competi- 
tion with excellent results, as all those know whose memories 
go back so far. Such a proceeding, with this precedent, 
would not be derogatory to the assessor now acting, and might 
be very important in the public interest. In the case, of tHe 
Royal Infirmary, three separate sets of designs were prepared 
before a final result was reached. With the proposed tem- 
porary library building sanctioned, some delav may be time 
well spent. | | 
Yours, etc., 

ARCHITECT. 


SIR,—There may be many who took part in this competi- 
tion, and who through the fear of being unsportsmanlike have 
not expressed their dissatisfaction with the award. Since, 
however, Mr. Willoughby has expressed his dissent, it would 
be unfair for those who agree with him to leave him without 
support. 

To the general public the surprise of the competition must 
be that only one Manchester architect is among the selected 
competitors. The local architects had surely better oppor- 
tunities than outsiders to master all the conditions of the 
problem and secure the most precise information, and must 
have found it startling to be told by the assessor that there 
Was great difficulty in finding a tenth design, although of the 
ten whom he did ultimately select two only “provided the 
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accommodation as required,” one met the conditions “ın an 
ample and satisfactory manner,” while the other seven were 
either short in accommodation, excessive іп cost, or had 
violated the most clearly-defined and twice affirmed conditions 
as to the area to be covered. 

Some of the items of advice given to the selected ten are 
such as to make one wonder if these competitors have come 
straight from the Garden of Eden, or some other place where 
modern requirements are unknown—as, for instance, No. 7, 
which states that passenger lifts should be provided as well as 
stairs and abundant facilities for access and egress. ‘Most 
people, not architects only, would nowadays regard these as 
absolutely indispensable requirements for any public build- 
ing, and would wonder why those who had disregarded them 
were ever chosen when even the assessor thinks that they need 
such very elementary instruction. Then items 2 and 3, in 
which is pointed out the necessity of ready access to book- 
stacks and of connection between the Greenwood room and 
the cataloguing room, have certainly been observed by every- 
one who knows the requirements of a library. It is surely 
also most remarkable generosity when an assessor conveys in 
this way to those whom he selects the information that can 
be gathered from designs that he has rejected. 

Reading of the other elementary mistakes made by the 
fortunate ones, such as incomplete lighting, card catalogues 
distant from the entrance to the reading-room, no circulation 
through picture galleries, etc., one wonders why designs free 
from these faults were not selected. Some among the re- 
jected ones were free from them. And when опе learns how 
one selected competitor exceeds the specified area and yet is 
deficient in accommodation to the extent of 9 per cent., and 
has not followed the requirements with any closeness, one is 
again tempted to question the justness of the selection. 

The assessor warns the selected competitors that conditions 
as to the cost, the area to be covered, and the accommoda- 
tion to be provided must be strictly complied with in the 
second competition. That is just what he said about the 
first, but he did not keep his word, and that is why some 
of us have been misled and have cause to complain. 

About probable cost, there may be room to dispute when 
drawings are only made to a small scale, only one section 
allowed to be submitted, and much of the work 15 therefore 
sketchy. Comparisons of cube contents are only valuable 
when the buildings compared are alike in character. To 
price, for instance, a building with large rooms—that is, large 
vacant spaces, like reading-rooms or art galleries—at the 
same rate as one made up of smaller rooms, and consequently 
containing larger quantities of material and work, would be 
a mistake. | 

I have no superabundant faith in the accuracy of the figures 
relating to cost that were worked out at the town hall. The 
plan sent out to competitors has the area of the site that it 
shows mis-stated by more than 400 vards, and while that may 
not have affected the designs sent in, it shakes one’s con- . 
fidence when far more complicated calculations are taken in 
hand by the same authorities and in greater haste. The con- 
dition, however, that only 55,000 yards should be covered is 
one that could be easily verified, and that ought to have been 
definitely enforced, because it covered the greatest difficulty 
in the problem that was set. Yet designs that met it honestly 
were rejected. 

Yours, etc., 
WM. CANNING. 


20, Cross Street, June 29. 
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THREE CHURCHES AND А CASTLE. 


DELIGHTFUL motor run in Wensleydale, a spin over 
the hills into Swaledale, and an inspection of three 
ancient churches and an historic castle was the programme 
enjoyed by about 80 members of the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society on the r4th inst. А bracing dash along the Roman 
road leading into Wensleydale brought them to the pretty 
little village of Catterick, famous for its races, and, of more 
concern to the visitors, for its historic associations and its old 
church. According to Mr. Н. В. McCall, F.S.A., who 
knows all there is to be known about the archeology of this 
part of Yorkshire, and who proved a most serviceable guide 
throughout the day, there are many evidences of the Roman 
occupation in the district, and he suggested that if the Roman 
Antiquities Committee make an investigation they will obtain 
some interesting information. The church dates back to 
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about 1412-1414, and the original contract for its erection, a 
quaint document, is still in existence. It was unusual in 
those days to rebuild churches entirely, but this was an ex- 
ception, though some portions of an older edifice which stood 
a little to the north of the present building were incorporated 
in the 15th century structure. It is quite probable that the 
effigy of Sir Walter Urswick, to whom John о Gaunt granted 
an annuity for his good services at the battle of Navarre, and 
who died about 1371, was brought from the former fabric. 
Several excellent 15th-century brasses are to be seen, and the 
visitors were greatly interested in the ancient marble font, 
which contains the arms of a number of old families con- 
nected with Catterick. The letters forming the word 
“Clarfon,” carved on the stalk of the font, have been the 
subject of some controversy, and one suggestion is that they 
signify “Clear fountain.” Canon Kerr-Smith had been 
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Thornton Buildings, Leeds, іп Burmantofts “ Marmo.” 

Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
WE give the above illustration of Thornton Building, Leeds, 
as a good example of the application of Burmantofts “ Marmo” 
for street frontages. Тһе upper part of the design is very 
pleasing in its balance and solidity of effect. The Leeds 
Fireclay Co. may be congratulated on the adoption of 
“Marmo” іп so many buildings. 
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called away, but the visitors were welcomed by Dr. Hutchin- 
son, churchwarden. 

` From Catterick the party returned to Wensleydale. At 
Hornby Castle, the Yorkshire home of the Duke of Leeds, 
they had ample opportunity of studying art as well as history, 
for the house contains one of the finest private collections of 
pictures in the country. 

Only a little less interesting than Hornby Castle is Hornby 
Church, which, representing various: styles of architecture, 
from the 11th to the 15th century, is, in Mr. McCall's 
phraseology, “a typical illustration of the development: of a 
parish church,” carrying us through the whole period of 
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English medieval church building. Mr. McCall considers 
that a portion of the tower is very early Norman. Тһе 
church bears unmistakable evidence of the extensive 
restoration which it underwent over thirty years ago—“ over- 
restoration,” Mr. McCall characterised it. Up to that time 
the east window was а five-light Perpendicular window ; it is 
now a three-light Norman window, the reason given by the 
architect being that that was its original character. The visi- 
tors did not fail to notice some points of similarity between 
this church and that at Catterick, notably the peculiar centre- 
ing of the arches of the north aisle, a fact which is explained 
by the circumstance that the same mason—Richard by name 
—who built the north aisle at Hornby, in 1409-1410, erected 
Catterick Church two years later. The effigies at Hornby 
are particularly interesting, and both the east and the west 
windows contain fine painted glass. 

On approaching Patrick Brompton Church, you jump to 
the conclusion that you are about to enter quite a modern 
church. 
the neighbourhood, portions of it having been built about 
1180. ‘The vicar (the Rev. R. E. Pownall) went so far as 
to describe it as a most beautiful and perfect specimen of 
Early English, and to say that, excepting the woodwork, 
nothing could be added to make it more beautiful. The 
chancel, an excellent example of the work of the first quarter 
of the 14th century, is of very pleasing proportions, and the 
removal of the pulpit and other alterations now enable one 
to see it to the best advantage. Тһе church is a refutation 
of an idea that is very common, that a Norman arch is neces- 
sarily a rounded arch. The arches within the church are 
pointed, and so is the fine south doorway, and they are admir- 
able specimens of the Norman style. The heraldic glass 15 
an interesting feature of this church.—“ Yorkshire Post.” 
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CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
Ү.М.С.А. BUILDING, MANCHESTER.* 


Ву ALFRED E. CORBETT, F.R.1.B.A. 

T НЕ swimming-bath, бой. by 21ft., on the top floor of the 

building, might have been constructed as an iron tank, 
lined with asphalt and glazed brickwork, which, 1 believe, 
is the method adopted in the similarly placed bath in the 
New York Y.M.C.A., but the initial cost and maintenance 
would be considerable. Reinforced concrete seemed much 
the simplest method to adopt for this tank. 

The other special construction was the method of span- 
ning the large hall, a soft. span, without columns. Тһе 
floor above the hall consists of class-rooms, and was so 
arranged that the division walls between the class-rooms 
should form trussed girders 12ft. deep and soft. span, sup- 
porting the floors of the class-rooms, and of the gymnasium 
immediately over them. ‘These trusses were designed in 
steel, with the intention of inclosing them in solid concrete 
walls for preservation, but it seemed more reasonable to 
use the concrete for constructional as well as protective 
purposes by reinforcing it with about one-sixth of the amount 
of steel required in a steel truss. ‘These special considera- 
tions, allied to the ordinary advantages, induced us to carry 
out the work in reinforced concrete ; and now that the work 
is finished we are convinced that the right decision was come 
to, in spite of the difficulties which we had to surmount. 

The first and most serious difficulty was with the Corpora- 
tion. At that time the material was not recognised in the 
Manchester by-laws, and although powers to deal with it 
were being applied for, we were too early to get a ready 
consent to our proposals. In fact, until the building was 
actually started, we did not know whether we should have to 
thicken our walls up to the by-laws’ standard for brick, in 
spite of a five-months’ delay by the corporation before 
passing the plans. Eventually we received approval of the 
plans subject to no external wall being less than gin. thick. 

‘The floor load throughout the building was to be 2 cwts. 
per square feet, in addition to weight of floor. This high 
load was adopted at the request of the city authorities, we 
ourselves having intended to allow 14 cwts. per square foot, 
which would have been quite ample. Provision was made 
for testing steel and cement before use; and for tests of 
portions of the flooring two months old with a super load 
of 3 cwts. per square foot, the deflection not to exceed 
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*Extracts from a Paper read at the Concrete Institute, June 8. 
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Not so; it ranks with the oldest of the churches in 
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1-360 of the span. This is probably much too lenient as 
regards deflection, and 1-боо of the span would be a reason- 
able limit. 

We specified that provision should be made for skilled 
supervision during erection, and consequently had one of the 
specialist’s engineers resident on the work, a very valuable 
factor of safety on such a complex work. 

After discussion with the firms concerned, it was decided 
to accept the tender of Messrs. J. Bentley and Co., of 
Bradford, for the scheme submitted by the Trussed Con- 
crete Steel Co., Ltd., on the “Kahn” system. In addition 
to being next to the lowest in price, this scheme had various 
advantages, one being the increased resistance to sound trans- 
mission gained by hollow-tile floor construction. An im- 
portant concession was made during the negotiations, viz., 


that in developing the working drawings every member shoulde 


be calculated to the R.I.B.A. standard, the drawings and 
calculations being referred to Mr. C. F. Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., 
for him to decide if this was the case; his fee to be paid by 
the specialists. This was of great value to us in getting 
the approval of the corporation, and we are much indebted 
to Mr. Marsh for very greatly easing our minds in regard to 
the details generally of the design. 

In defining the concrete to be used, instead of specifying 
materials and proportions, it formed part of the contract 
that the concrete at twenty-eight days old should have a 
crushing strength of 154 tons per square foot, this being 
the standard given in the R.I.B.A. report. This seems 
much the safest method to adopt, unless the materials are 
уегу well known beforehand. 

We finally adopted a mixture of one of Earle’s Pelican 
cement (by volume), two of a half-and-half mixture of Run- 
corn river sand and Openshaw pit sand, and four of a coarse 
sandstone,. known as " Bolton granite"; or, in other words, 
т cwt. of cement, 3 cubic feet of sand, and 6 cubic feet of 
stone, the stone passing а Fin. mesh. ‘This gave the re- 
quired strength in the preliminarv tests. 

To pass on to actual construction, the whole of the foun- 
dations were on fairly hard red sandstone, on which a 
pressure of 7 tons per square foot was allowed. The retain- 
ing walls were designed as beams subjected to a horizontal 
load, and supported at each end by a stanchion, instead of 
either depending on a sole piece for stability or acting as a 
vertical beam against the floor. 

The corporation would not allow us to excavate the whole 
site at once, on the ground of risk of settlement in adjoining 
streets, and we were obliged to do the work a bay at a time. 
The soil was a stiff clay, and we were able to form nearly all 
the retaining wall by removing a portion of the timbering at 
a time and casting the concrete solid against the clay, thus 
removing all possibility of settlement. 

We had intended to trust to our concrete wall for resisting 
damp, but the corporation insisted on a cavity wall, which 
we formed by means of a zin. brick-on-edge wall in cement 
inside the retaining wall. They also insisted on connecting 
the cavities by fin. of rock asphalt over the backs of the 
piers where the retaining wall rested against them, and 
owing to the cramped space avilable this was done һу 
casting the asphalt on a floor in large sheets and lowering 
them into position. 

Although the retaining walls were only from бт. to 1411. 
thick, according to span and depth, we could not detect any 
leakage of moisture through them before the brick inner 
skins were built, except for a slight flaw in the joint with 
floor slab, and apparently they would have been quite satis- 
factory without a cavity. | 

The building is cased externally with Burmantoft’s 
“Marmo” ware of a chocolate colour for the ground storey, 
and Burmantoft's “Vitreous Buff” terra-cotta for the upper 
Storeys. It had been intended to have a more interesting 
colour scheme of “Marmo ` ware throughout, with a green 
base and cream upper part, but, much to our regret, the 
committee reversed their decision. 

The terra-cotta is only 44in. on bed, and has no structural 
function except to provide an impervious facing from which 
the Manchester soot can readily be removed. The back of 
each block was hollowed out with dovetailed-shaped hollows, 
and the blocks were built up in cement to a height of 2ft. or 
so, forming a 4lin. wall or skin outside the steel reinforce- 
ment. Inside the reinforcement was a face of wooden 
centering, and the concrete was deposited between this tem- 
porary inner centering of wood and the permanent outer 
centreing of terra-cotta, the dovetailed hollows of which it 
completely filled, making a perfect bond between concrete 
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and terra-cotta. Projecting cornice blocks were secured by 
stout wire or thin rods. 

Hardly any propping was used to resist the pressure of 
concrete, but in cases of important beams extra shear 
members were introduced as a safeguard against the number 
of joints caused by casting only about zft. of height at a 
time. Най the strength of the external wall construction 
been cut at all fine it would have been necessary to use more 
propping or clamping to hold the terra-cotta up while a 
greater height of concrete was cast at one operation. 

The method appears to be entirely successful, and there 1s 
not à suspicion of a crack in any part of the facing. | 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the building is the 
fifth floor swimming-bath, in which over 180 tons of water 
have a surface of 57{t. above the street ; though the interest 
may be due rather to comparative novelty than to any actual 
difficulty of construction. It is simply а rectangular box, 
бой, by 21ft., with a water depth of from 3ft. біп. to 
6ft. 6in., and rests on transverse beams varying in depth 
from 3ft. to 6ft. біп. and 26ft. span; the thickness of 
bottom being 7lin., and the sides being from зп. to 6fin. 
thick. We carefully considered whether to hne и with 
asphalt or similar lining, and decided to trust to the con- 
crete alone, simply lined with glazed tiles set іп cement. 
The concrete was specially graded with 1 volume of cement, 
1 1-3 of sand, and 2 2-3 of stone riddled through a din. 
mesh. The whole of the bottom slab was cast in one day. 
Five davs afterwards the edges were grouted with neat 
cement, and the whole enclosing wall, up to water level, was 
cast in a single day. -— | | 

As а precaution against .leakage, а light tray зіп to 410. 
thick was constructed level with the soffit of the supporting 
beams, and this tray was asphalted. | Е 

Three months after casting, but before fixing the Ше lining. 
the bath was very slowly filled with water, and readings were 
taken of the deflection of the two shallowest beams, which 
happened to be subject to the greatest weight of water. The 
maximum deflection, with the full 6ft. біп. depth of water, 
was barely 1-20in., or under 1-6,000 of the span. It is 
interesting to note that the deflection of these beams cor- 
responded closely to that of the gallery cantilever. ‘There 
was no sign of the slightest crack in the bath itself, but ıt 
was rather surprising to note that exactly in the centre of the 
span this very slight deflection caused a crack in the sotht 
of the thin asphalted trav. This occurred in every bav, 
stopping about a foot short of the beam, and was obviously 
due to the reinforcement onlv being provided in one direc- 
tion. | | | | 
On filling the bath there was a very slight leakage, as 
expected, but it did not exceed about a quart a day. М ith- 
out any special treatment this very slight porosity of the 
concrete rapidly closed up, and in six or eight weeks the 
whole exterior of the bath was bone-drv, with the exception 
of a few damp patches aggregating, perhaps, a Square 
yard in area, and even from these there was not enough 
damp to trickle down in drops. 

Four months after filling, the bath was emptied and lined 
with white glazed tiles, and after an interval of three months 
was again filled, and was found to be perfectly dry exter- 
nally. | 
The steel window frames were specified to be built in as 
the work progressed. Practice on this point seems to vary, 
and later on we decided to insert the steel frames after the 
building was nearly completed, on account of risk of damage 
by buckling and by accident. A minor reason is the action 
of wet cement in destroying paint, and the consequent 
difficulty of keeping built-in frames free from rust. А 
V-groove was left or cut in the concrete, and the frames 
grouted up to it, being screwed to lugs let into the con- 
crete. Below some of the larger windows, narrow balconies 
were cantilevered out from the wall, for cleaning purposes. 

For fixing joiner's work we began by casting into the con- 
crete small dovetailed blocks of “ Brickwood,” which ме 
secured to the inner face of centering by means of a specially 
made double-ended nail with the head near the middle; the 
shorter end being driven into the centering by means of a 
hollow punch, and the fixing block being lightly driven on to 
the longer projecting end. This ensured the blocks being 
cast in the right places, but we shortly abandoned this 
method, and trusted to drilling afterwards and inserting wood 
plugs, on the ground that wood plugs were more satisfactory 
to fix to. А 

The various holes required for steam апа water-pipes, 
electric tubing, etc., were nearly all cut out afterwards, 
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because of the difficulty of getting them in the exact posi- 
tions if they were formed while casting the concrete. Ihe 
disadvantage of cutting them afterwards is the risk of spalling 
off large lumps of concrete, and, even more serious, of cut- 
ting through the reinforcement. We believe it is most usual 
to cut them afterwards, and were interested to find Sir 
Henry Tanner, in his recent valuable Paper on the General 
Post Office extension, endorsing this practice. The custom 
of cutting such holes with a hand drill and hammer seems 
somewhat primitive, and we suggested the ‘possibility of a 
pneumatic or electric rock drill being used, but this was not 
attempted. Possibly a power drill would be too ready to 
bite through any reinforcing steel which it came across. So 
far as holes for stair balusters are concerned it is probably 
better to cast them, as they are too near the edge for safe 
cutting afterwards. Many pipe holes were avoided by the 
provision of two chases from roof to sub-basement, large 
enough for a number of pipes and for access to same. 

We have heard of difficulty occasionally in making plaster- 
ing adhere to concrete surfaces. We used а hard plaster, 
“Brother's Cement," throughout, and had no dithculty on 
this score. | 

The walls in some of the principal rooms and stairs аге 
tiled with Chance's “Vitreous Tiles," and in the lavatories 
and kitchen, and round the swimming-bath, are covered with 
marble terrazzo mosaic, which is a very suitable material for 
finishing a concrete structure internally, as it is really 
polished concrete with a marble agyregate, and does not 
introduce an alien material for finishing. lerrazzo was also 
used in the convenient form of reinforced slabs, 14in. thick, 
for w.c. or shower-bath divisions. 

I cannot give you the cost as finally adjusted, but we 
believe this will be very close to the original amount stipu- 
lated, viz., £35,000. 

The cost per cubic foot, measured from under side of 
concrete foundations to top of roof, works out about as 
follows :—Complete reinforced-concrete structure, including 
walls and floors and filling to terra-cotta; excluding exca- 
vating, 3.о4.; terra-cotta facing, including fixing, т.14.; 
all other trades together, 3.1d.—Total approximate cost, 
9.2d. 

Various circumstances combined to make this a very cheap 
building, and it would probably cost more to duplicate it. 

The first slab of concrete was laid on April 20, 1900, and 
the concrete structure was completed on September 15. 1910, 
so that the complete concrete and terra-cotta shell occupied 
sixteen and a half months in erection, which was considerably 
more than we expected. 

I must apologise for the rather detached nature of my 
notes, and trust that their shortcomings may be atoned for 
by a good discussion. 


----Ж---- 


HOLYROOD ABBEY EXCAVATIONS. 
DMINISTRATIVE and executive departments of the 


State do not commonly figure prominently in archeo- 
logical and antiquarian research. Тһе labours at Holvrood 
of H.M. Office of Works are on that account worthy of 
special recognition. Under its present head, Architect Mr. 
W. T. Oldrieve, much useful and valuable work of the kind 
has been done in and around this pious foundation of an 
early Scottish King. The crumbling walls of the roofless 
ruin which goes by the name of the Chapel Roval—all that 
remains of the Abbey Church, built in the 12th century by 
that “sair sanct for the Crown,” David I., and reconstructed 
by Abbot Crawford in the 15th century—have been put into 
a condition which will preserve the interesting and picturesque 
fabric from further decay for many generations. It was well 
known that the chapel formed the nave of the original struc- 
ture which an English force in 1544, under the Earl of Here- 
ford, laid in ashes. .For centuries, however, the foundations 
of the part of the Abbey Church which has disappeared 
have been hidden away under the greensward of the Palace 
Gardens, and experts have made many guesses at the prob- 
able extent and style of the edifice as a whole. Now the 
foundations of the ancient choir and north transept have 
been laid bare. Тһе work which has gone on in undisturbed 
quiet for months - has resulted in discoveries of the first im- 
portance, particularly to students of ecclesiastical history. 

Of chief interest is the discovery, right in the middle of 
the choir space utilised as the site of ihe mediæval church, 
of what appear to be the foundations of a Saxon or Culdee 
church. The masonry used in the construction of the foun- 
dations of the great 13th-century Abbey Church consisted of 
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large square stones, the foundations of the earlier structure 
were built of natural stones and round boulders, popularly 
known as “causeway bullets," probably taken off the 
adjacent hill. Тһе remains of this supposed early Christian 
church show that the structure was not of great dimensions 
—that, in fact, it was a mere cell. 

Of wider human interest is the revelation to the south of 
this early building of an early Christian place of burial. A 
large number of graves were found. ‘Their existence anterior 
to the erection of the great abbey was «determined by this, 
that the foundations for the medieval church were found to 
have been cut right across one of the graves. Moreover, in 
no case was anything of the nature of a “cist” or coffin found, 
the bodies having been put into the ground uncased, and in 
most instances rough slabs of stone placed over the grave. 
Most of the skeletons were in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, the moist character of the soil having tended to keep 
them in good condition for a period extending not improbably 
to a thousand years. 

The excavations which have exposed the foundations of 
the choir and north transept of the Abbey Church have 
served to settle one question in regard to which archaeological 
experts have taken leave to differ—namely, as to how the 
eastern end was finished. It was thought by some that the 
choir was Norman in style of architecture, with a circular 
apsidal end. That controversy has been set at rest by the 
exposure of the foundations showing a square eastern ter- 
mination. The position: and general outline of the chapter 
house, with its central pillar in relation to some of the flving 
buttresses, have been clearly delineated. The antiquarian 
will also be intensely interested in the laving bare of a frag- 
ment of ancient causeway. It leads eastwards from the 
abbev evidently towards the sea. There are plain indications 
of its having at one period been widened. Тһе surface, 
formed of cobble stones of all sizes, 1s irregular. The graves 
have been tilled up again, their positions being indicated һу 
a small incised cross in the grass. The general appearance 
of the gardens to the east of the Chapel Roval has under- 
gone change. Where the lines of the foundations of the 
choir and north transept of the Abbey Church, and of the 
earlier Christian edifice were discovered the surrounding 
ground has been sunk and banked, and the masonry exposed, 
the surface being returfed so far as possible so as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the garden.—“Glasgow Herald.” 
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ARCHAEOLOGICALZDISCOVERIES ІМ EGYPT 


ROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE'S annual exhibition 
has become proverbial in the archeological world for 

its interest. Every year the “Father of Egyptology” shows 
at University College, London, the finds that he has made 
the previous winter. This year the chief points of interest 
are the great find of portraits of the Roman period, dis- 
covered by Professor Petrie himself, the hitherto unknown 
pyramids at Mazghouneh, and the prehistoric cemetery at 
Medum, found respectively by his assistants, Mr. Mackay 
and Mr, Wainwright. The portraits are painted on panel, 
and were originally placed over the face of the mummy 
and held in place һум rappings of linen. During the Roman 
period mummies were kept in the house, and those with 
these painted panels must have served as a gallery of family 
portraits. Not until the mummy became dilapidated and 
the painting discoloured by exposure, and often by neglect, 
was the body buried; and as the burial must, under the 
circumstances, have generally taken place long after the 
death—when, in fact, the person was forgotten— scant 
ceremony was used, and the bodies were merely bundled 
into a hole in the ground, often broken by the rough treat- 
ment thev тес eved. in their removal from the home of the 
descendant, who no longer wished his house to be encum- 
bered by his ancestors. The portraits vary greatly in stvle, 
some being badly drawn, but the majority are fine both 
in draughtsmanship and technique, and a few exhibit a 
skill and feeling that would do credit, to any modern artist. 
In particular, one portrait, boldly drawn апа daringly 
painted, shows a man of middle life, a hard, grasping man, 
a typical monev-lender. The artist has neither exaggerated 
nor flattered, he has depicted the man as he lived, the keen 
eve, the hard mouth, the broad forehead, and straight, black 
hair—so life-like that it requires little effort of imagination 
to fancy that the eves that look out of the picture are alive. 
Portraits of this period have been found before, the previous 
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great find having been made by Professor Petrie himself 
twenty years ago. Though painted in Egypt, they are 
Greek in style and feeling, and are the last remains of that 
great school of Greek painting which we know only by 
tradition. If the artists of an obscure provincial town in 
Egypt could produce portraits such as these, what a loss 
. there has been to the world in the destruction of the work 
of the great Greek painters such as Zeuxis and Apelles. 
The two pyramids at Mazghouneh were entirely unknown. 
Though the upper parts had almost completely vanished 
(probably quarried away first for stone and then by the 
sebakhin), the principal part still remained. Mr. МасКау% 
model shows the maze of underground passages and chambers, 
stairs and portcullises, by which the Egyptian monarch hoped 
to baffle plunderers and keep his body intact in order that 
he might live for ever. The actual burial places were 
single blocks of stone, and the pyramids were so carefully 
planned that they must have been practically impregnable. 
But they were never occupied, the roof of the burial chamber 
was not in place, the portcullises had never been lowered. 


Though years of labour and quantities of treasure had been: 


expended on these buildings, the royal owners had been 
buried elsewhere, and their true burial places are still 
unknown. The prehistoric cemetery at Medum, found by 
Mr. Wainwright, vielded hand-made pottery, fine stone vases, 
ivory ornaments, and—most extraordinary of all—wrought- 
iron beads. This carries the working of iron back to a 
far more remote period than any archeologist has suspected. 
Worked iron is not found in any quantity in Egypt until the 
26th dynasty, about 600 B.c., although it occurs occasionally 
earlier; the earliest examples, until now, were two isolated 
ones, one in the 6th dynasty and one in the 4th, neither 
of which was universally accepted. Now there is no doubt 
that the use of iron, smelted and worked, was known cen- 
turies ‘before the beginning of history. This shows a high 
stage of civilisation in prehistoric Egypt. 

Though the other objects in the exhibition are not so 
striking as those which have been mentioned, still they 
are of great interest. The palimpsest block, on which three 
successive kings have sculptured their inscriptions, 1s а 
good example of that economical turn of mind, so 
characteristic of the ancient Egyptians, which forbade the 
waste of a good piece of worked stone simply because it was 
already inscribed. Each inscription is incised, the later 
ones deeper than the first, until the great sprawling 
hieroglyphs. which form the name of Rameses IT. are cut 
an inch deep, and by sheer size and depth overpower the 
shallower and smaller signs of his predecessors. Taking it 
altogether, this exhibition is one of the finest that even 
Professor Petrie has ever had. It will remain open every 
day till June 29.— The Scotsman.” 


——MÁ— 
BUILDING NEWS. 


Ruins of Okehampton Castle, Devon, which include a fine 
Norman keep, are to be offered for sale by auction next 
week. 


THE foundation-stone of the new cottage hospital, off Booth- 
ferry Road, Goole, was laid on June 29 by Mr. William 
Sheepshanks, chairman of the Aire and Calder Navigation ; 
the cost of the building will amount to about 47,500. The 
Aire and Calder Navigation have given the site, апа the 
institution, to be erected in plain renaissance, has been 
designed by ‘Messrs. William Hill and Son, architects, of 
Leeds. The administrative block, of two storeys, in the 
centre of the structure, will contain rooms for out-patients 
and consultations, and also an operating theatre, as well as 
apartments for the matron and nurses, and a suite for the resi- 
dent surgeon. On the north will be two wards capable of 
‘taking twelve male patients; and on the south two wards for 
SIX female patients, and six children, while there are other 
accessories, including a laundry and ambulance department. 


AN artistic scheme of mural decoration of considerable 
interest has been undertaken at St. Philip’s Church, Dews- 
bury. The pictures have been painted on canvas by Mr. 
J. Eadie Reid, of Paris, and fixed to the walls under his 
personal supervision. The modelling of the figures is 
admirable, the faces are full of expression, the groupings 
are well balanced, the colours, as seen in the high lights of 
the sun streaming through stained glass windows by day 


and of incandescent electric lamps by night, are rich but 
not gaudy, and exquisitely blended, and the whole concep- 
tion of the scheme is artistically most effective. In modified 
tints which show the pictures to the best advantage the 
walls of the chancel, from the bases of the windows up to the 
paintings, have been filled in with a Gothic pattern designed 
by Mr. Reid. 


A QUAINT ceremony took place at Paignton on June 28 in 
the form of a service for the benediction of the new vicarage 
house, which has been erected on the historic site of Bishop’s 
Palace, and adjoining the parish church. At опе 
time a palace adorned the site, and was occupied 
by the then Bishops of Exeter, says the “Western 
Daily Mercury,” hence it retains its ecclesiastical con- 
nection. However, except for the outer walls, and 
a thickly ivy-covered tower, standing solitarily іп the 
southern corner of the grounds, aided by the local pages of 
history, there is very little less to acquaint the observer of 
its ancient associations with the past. Apparently for many 
years the place was allowed to fall into dilapidation, and the 
tower—which is known as Coverdale’s Tower, m which 
Bishop Coverdale is reputed to have carried out his transla- 
tion of the Bible—threatened to be completely ruined. 
Happily, there was someone in the town—or, rather, village, 
as it was at that time—appreciated its archaeological value, 
and steps were taken to barricade the windows against the 
hands of ruthless spoilers. Eventually the grounds were 
closed, and ever since a watchful eve has been kept in pre- 
serving what remains of a landmark, so to speak, of the 
eminent position Paignton once occupied from an ecclesias- 
tical point of view. The house has been built in the beautiful 
local red conglomerate, and the design, made by Mr. W. D. 
Сагое, F.S.A., is as specially desired by the vicar, the Rev. 
A. L. Giles, in perfect harmony with its surroundings. The 
ceremony was performed by the Right Rev. Dr. Robertson, 


Bishop of Exeter. 


THE Monmouthshire Education Authority have at last 
obtained the sanction of the Board of Education for the 
erection of a training college for men teachers at Caerleon. 
The site at Caerleon is a beautiful one, commanding a 
magnificent view. Plans for the new college have been 
prepared by Alfred Swash, F.R.I.B.A., and Son, Newport, 
who have designed several well-known buildings in London 
and the provinces. The contract for the building has been 
let to Mr. F. Bond, Cardiff, at £28,248. Accommodation 
will be provided for тоо students. The contract includes 
the main college building, which will have a frontage of 
over 280ft., a residence for the principal, caretaker's cot- 
tage, with electrical power-house attached, from which the 
whole of the buildings will be electrically supplied. On 
the recommendation of the architects, the facing of all the 
external main walls will be of hammer-polled Govilon red 
stone, and the dressings will be of St. Aldhelms box ground 
stone. The lower portion of the tower, which of necessity 
has to carry greater weight, will be in Portland stone, and 
the upper portion in St. Aldhelms stone. "The main struc- 
ture will be а three-stórey building about 4oft. high, and 
the tower will stand 87ft. high. Most of the floors and all 
the corridors will be constructed of fire-resisting material. 
The principal entrance will be through the tower, which is 
centrally placed. | Adjoining the tower on the left will be 
the general office, principal’s room, vice-principal’s room, 
three large class-rooms, and criticism-room. The criticism- 
room will be utilised for the purpose of practical demonstra- 
tions in teaching. Children will be drafted to the college 
from the Caerleon Elementary Schools, and will be taught 
іп the presence of the whole of the students. - The lecture- 
room and chemical laboratory will be on the return eleva- 
tion, adjoining which will be the physical laboratory, art- 
room, manual training-room, ес. The assembly hall, 49ft. 
by 26ft., will be immediately opposite the main entrance. 
This will also be used as a gymnasium. On the left will 
be the students’ common-room, smoke and recreation-rooms, 
library, matron's sitting-room, and dining-room, апа adjoin- 
ing these will be the servants! kitchen and store-rooms. Тһе 
&rst floor will be taken up with sitting-rooms for the vice- 
principal and assistant masters and students! bed-rooms. 
Three turf tennis courts and two asphalt tennis courts will 
be provided, as well as football, hockey, football grounds, 
kitchen garden, etc. As soon as the Local Government 
Board sanction the necessary loan the work of building the 
college will be proceeded with.—" S.W. Daily News.” 


THE Girls’ High School for Doncaster and District, a hand- 
some building at the corner of Waterdale and Chequer Road, 
was informally opened by the Vicar (Canon Sandford) on 
June 28. ‘The formal opening will take place after the sum- 
mer holidays. ‘The new building will serve a population of 
between 60,000 and 70,000, and the cost, including the site, 
is about £20,000. ‘Towards this amount the West Riding 
County Council has undertaken to contribute 33 1-3 рег 
cent., and to be responsible for 50 per cent of the cost of 
equipment, the other half being provided by the Doncaster 
Corporation. ‘The school is the joint property of the Town 
Council and the County Council, and will be managed by a 
body of governors representing Doncaster and the local autho- 
rities in the district. It is generally admitted that the site is 
one of the finest in the town. Beechficld, formerly the resi- 
dence of the late Mr. R. Morris, has been converted into an 
art gallery and museum. Chequer House, which was en- 
closed in an acre and a half of land, cost 44,536. It was 
razed, and the new school erected on the site. The school, 
museum, and Glasgow Paddocks occupy the whole of one side 
of Waterdale, and a portion of the Paddocks, consisting of 
five acres, will be utilised as a recreation ground. In addi- 
tion there is a covered-in game shed. The erection of the 
school was begun in December, 1909. Competitive plans 
were invited, and the plan of Messrs. J. М. Bottomley and 
С. Т. Willburn, of Leeds, was selected. The tender of 
Mr. J. T. Wright, of Stanner Lane, Leeds, amounting to 
£, 12,000 for the erection of the building, was accepted. The 
formal stonelaying took place on February 24, 1010, per- 
formed by Alderman H. Birkinshaw, chairman of the 
Governors. The style adopted by the architects is a free 
treatment of the Renaissance, and accommodation is рго- 
vided for 300 pupils, on three floors. At present there are 
173 pupils. The ground floor contains the main entrance, 
giving access to the hall, main staircase and corridors, which 
run to the east and west through the centre of the building, 
‚and these give access to the twelve class-rooms. On the first 
floor are the general and biological laboratories, with green- 
house attached, and a lecture hall and departments for the 
teaching of cookery and laundry work. ‘Phe whole of the 
floors are fireproof. Glazed brickwork of a suitable tint has 
been freely used in the staircases, corridors, gymnasium, and 
other parts of the building, and some of the rooms are par- 
tially lined with panelling woodwork. The whole of the 
mouldings of the entrances, cornices, pediments, etc., are 
terra-cotta, and the rest of the building is faced with red 
pressed brickwork. ‘The internal fittings are excellent, and 
the building both externally and internally is a fine addition 
to the public buildings of the town. 


Tu foundation-stone of the King Edward VII. School of Art 
in connection with Armstrong College, Newcastle, was laid 
“оп April 25. The position of the new school is at the north- 
east angle of the college site, on land Iving between the 
existing premises and Eldon Street. Part of the accommoda- 
tion is provided in the upper floors of a gateway, which spans 
College Road, and will be easily visible from Barras Bridge. 
The buildings are “L”-shaped on plan, and proceed north- 
wards from the new college gate and return westwards facing 
into Eldon Street. "The entrance is within the angle of the 
two wings, and on the right after passing through the college 
gate. With the increased accommodation the curriculum 
wil be expanded to include a number of useful crafts, in 
addition to the various sections of art work alreadv taught. 
The buildings wil be three storeys in height, the lowest 
devoted to the crafts, the middle or ground floor occupied bv 
general and administrative apartments, and the upper by 
studios for life and antique classes. The entrance is gained 
by a broad flight of stone steps, and opens upon a spacious 
entrance hall with panelled screens and an arcaded staircase. 
An attendant's office commands the entrance, and a large 
top-lighted room near to it will be used as a museum and 
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gallery for small exhibitions and meetings. Four large class 
and lecture-rooms are arranged along the north side, with 
appropriate lighting. Near to the office, and commanded by 
the attendant, is a library thirty feet square, to be used 
chiefly by the senior scholars, and contiguous are rooms for 
the art masters and staff. On the upper floor, with large 
windows to the north, class-rooms are provided for study from 
the life, the antique, and for painting. To the east are class 
and design rooms, and rooms in which decoration, etching, 
and book-binding will be taught. On the lower ground floor 
are spacious apartments for modelling from the life, for сагу. 
ing, metal work, lithography, enamelling, etc., and small 
retiring or common rooms and cloak-room accommodation 
for the students. The elevations are being executed in red 
bricks, with stone dressings, and the roof covered with tiles 
similar to the existing buildings. Тһе style of architecture 
adopted is of the late “Pudor period, the college gateway 
designed as a tower forming an admirable external feature. 
In the lowest stage of the gate is a double archway for ingress 
and egress. Between the arches is a niche intended here- 
after to receive a statue of his late Majesty King Edward 
УП. The hall and museum are to the south (ultimately the 
"new" quadrangle). The entrance door, approached by 
broad steps with parapet walls, 1s enclosed by detached 
columns with Ionic capitals supporting an arched pediment, 
which shelters a shield of arms and mantling. This doorway 
is balanced by a deep projecting oriel, lighting the end of 
the museum, but placed on its south front. The floors 
generally are to be of fireproof construction, the heating by 
hot water on a patent system, and the ventilation assured by 
electric fans connected with outlet foul air flues from each 
apartment. The whole of the works are being carried out 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., architect, Newcastle, the general 
contractor is Mr. X. Pringle, and the clerk of works, Mr. 
C. J. Rawling. 
——— 


TRADE NOTES. 


THe Boyle” system of ventilation. (natural), embracing 
Boyle's latest patent air-pump ventilators and air inlets, has 
been applied to Cyniais School, Ystradgynlais. 


THE New Isolation Hospital, Conway, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues, patent Manchester grates, ех- 
haust roof and special inlet ventilators, supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Man- 
chester. 


Messrs. W. Ports AND Sons have received an order for a 
new hour-striking clock to be fixed in the tower of the Parish 
Church at Muker-in-Swaledale, Yorkshire, overlooking the 
River Swale. The clock will have two large external dials, 
and will be generally from the plans of the late Lord Grim- 
thorpe. ‘The same firm also made the clocks and chimes for 
the churches at Richmond, Catterick, Bower, Grinton, and 
Reeth, all in Yorkshire. 


WE are requested by the Silicate Paint Co., J. В. Orr and 
Co., Ltd., of Charlton, London, manufacturers of “ Duresco,' 
the king of water paints and petrifving liquid, to announce the 
following:—That on and after July 1 Messrs. Thomas 
Fewster and Sons, Ltd., of Hull, will no longer represent 
the Silicate Paint Co. for the sale of “Duresco.” Messrs. 
John Dunn and Sons, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, will be agents 
for the North- Eastern counties, with a large and well-assorted 
stock of ^ Duresco" in. Newcastle. Messrs. В. В. Ruymp 
and Son, of Norwich, will be agents for the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, with a large stock ın 
Norwich and Cambridge. 


Liverpool Depob: 


SEE NEXT ISSUE. 
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THE ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 


О NE of the greatest opportunities of modern times to 

recover for London something of its lost chances of 
сіуіс grandeur has passed away with the decision of the 
House of Commons on Wednesday to pass the St. Paul's 
Bridge scheme of the City Corporation. We altogether 
deprecate this combination of bridge and viaduct leading to 
nowhere. One of the architectural advisers called in by the 
Corporation, Mr. Callcutt, is reported to have urged the 
desirability of the street leading up to something, and to 
suggest the erection of a_decent building for it to lead up 
to. Why not have a very first-rate public convenience, such 
as we have decorated Piccadilly Circus with? It need not 
be expensive, either in cast-iron or ferro-concrete. It has 
been repeatedly urged that the spirit of a town should be 
fostered and preserved. And if Truth is above all things 
the most to be desired, we shall certainly be right in ex- 
pressing the average spirit of the City of London by the 
new-inclined wav which is to lead up to a space at the 
east end of St. Paul’s. The city which became possessed 
of such a church as St. Paul’s, by paying the paltry fees 
which its great architect received in acknowledgment of 
his genius, is keeping up its traditions very well. The 
contrast between the City development of London and that 
of Paris or Vienna or Berlin, is the more painful because 
of the splendour of opportunities in London. It would be 
hard to find anything to equal the magnificence of oppor- 
tunity for a great roadway bridging across the river at Char- 
ing Cross. In such a city as this it is absurd to call it 
impossible. Instead of improving Southwark Bridge we аге 
going to jostle another in between, which it appears to us will 
carry with it the deterioration of property and present a 
lasting obstacle to the dignity and beauty of our fine river. 
“Is a new bridge wanted between Blackfriars and South. 
wark bridges?" asks a writer to the " Times." “Тһе sole 
raison d'étre of the scheme is the facilitating of traffic between 
the City and South Fondon. А glance at the map will 
show, however, that if Southwark Bridge were rebuilt and 
its approaches on both sides of the river improved, ample 
provision would be made for all possible requirements of 
traffic in this part of London without any new bridge over 
the river at this particular point." 

And he further says: * Has the Government's traffic expert 
ever been consulted ? and if not, might not the chief of the 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade be asked 
these two questions:—(1) Is he-of opinion that the traffic 
advantages which will follow the St. Paul's Bridge scheme 
justify the expenditure of 42,000,000 of public monev? 
(2) If this two millions is available to help traffic facilities 
across the river, would it be better expended at St. Paul's 
or Charing Cross? It would be of interest to know what 
222 Sir Herbert Jekyll would give to these two ques- 

ns. 

Such proposals as this St. Paul’s Bridge scheme and the 
method of its carrying out make one despair of London. 
The only consolation we can find is that it expresses truth- 
fully the character of the British people. And that is not 
a consolation which we care to think about. 


------Ф----- 


- 


Tux infection from house property was brought out strongly 
+ the evidence of Dr. Addison, of Hoxton, in the House 
0 e on Wednesday night. He pointed out that in 
at ın a large block of flats, four families, one after the 
b. ee who came into it developed consumption, and, said 
we all the rest of the flats in the block were normally 
ealthy. : a 
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NOTES. 


S was anticipated by several, the three architects called 
in to report on the Corporation scheme for St. Paul's 
have, on the whole, reported in its favour. This result will 
probably more firmly fix than ever the Corporation views 
on art. Professor Pite has stuck manfully to his post 
throughout, and he deserves the thanks of all artists for 
his action. The kind of thing which enthusiasts for art 
meet with was well exemplified in the remarks of Messrs. 
Cook’s manager and Mr. Balfour Browne. One said 
business men did not come to the City for vistas, and the 
other said, * One architect wanted to give up to a view what 
was meant for mankind.” Logic is not a strong point with 
such speakers. One cannot expect that such people will 
ever be able to take broad views of life in its relation to 


art and business. 


Tue Institute has now done all that is necessary in the 
meantime in regard to the St. Paul’s Bridge scheme, and 
the results must be left to the Corporation and the three 
architects whose advice they have sought, and who, it may 
be hoped, will suggest a public competition of designs. 
Mr. E. T. Hall recalls the following facts in a letter to the 
“Типез”:— п 1909 the Royal Institute petitioned against 
a Bill, and appeared before a private Committee of the 
Commons. Their costs amounted to over £500, notwith- 
standing the fact that I (as the then senior vice- President) 
and mw colleagues, who conducted the opposition and gave 
evidence on behalf of the Institute, gave our services 
gratuitously—services which occupied us for weeks. ІП 1005 
the Institute also opposed a Bill, and their costs under 
similar conditions came to nearly £800. On that occasion 
the Institute representatives spent many weeks of gratuitous 
service in the interest of the public. On the question of 
the locus standi of the Institute, this has long been recognised 
by Parliament, not on the narrow апа technical ground 
governing ordinary opponents—namely, that they shall have 
some personal interest in the scheme before Parliament— 
but on the much higher ground that the Royal Institute 
has no interest whatever to serve excepting that of placing 
their technical knowledge and experience at the service ot 
the public. I had the honour of representing the Institute 
before a Committee of the House іп 1890, and since that 
date the Institute has, on several occasions, petitioned on 
behalf of and been heard in the interest of the public in 
respect of Bills appertaining to architecture and building. 
In every case the representatives of the Institute appeared 
hefore Parliament and gave their services gratuitously. Тһе 
advantage to the community of having at its disposal the 
technical advice and experience of a body of experts 15 
admitted on all hands, and it has been the practice of the 
Government departments, as well as of many municipal 
bodies, to avail themselves of this advice and experience ; 
but the public would hardly expect that, in addition to 
giving these services for nothing, architects in their cor- 
porate capacity should regularly contribute large sums of 
monev to the same public interests. 


“ TRADITION" writes to the “Times” in reference to the St. 
Paul’s Bridge:—The report of the consulting architects 
will have been read with keen disappointment by those who 
had hoped for better things. Its bias is shown by the refer- 
ence in the report to schemes for opening up St. Paul's 
as “side issues.” Surely this, the architectural or monu- 
mental question, is to Londoners generally one of the most 
important questions of the case. It is on this that artists 
and public men joined hands, and that the House of 
Commons took the action that it did. It is a matter of 
regret that, with the exception perhaps of Mr. Colcutt, the 
consulting architects have not seen their way to placing 
themselves in line with the reiterated artistic opinion of the 
country. That opinion will be maintained not less strongly 
than before, in spite of the consulting architects’ report. — 


THE idea of improving the landscapes of Paris and beauti- 
fying its avenues is constantly absorbing the attention of a 
number of influential persons. and the latest move is to 
devote their efforts to improving the roads that lead to the 
citv, savs the “Telegraph.” A meeting has been held, at 
which M. Jean Forestier read a Paper which proposes not 
only the widening and cleaning of the roads that lead to 
the city, but also the construction of new ones, among others 
an immense avenue to start at the farther end of the Bois 
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de Boulogne through the woods near Mont Valérien and 
Malmaison, and branching off on the one hand to Versailles, 
and on the other to Saint Germain. For the first time the 
principle is laid down that along the roads to be built for 
the future the houses are not to be adjoining. An obligation 
is to be imposed on all owners to leave a certain space for 
a garden between each building, and an exception is to be 
made only as regards streets which are set aside for business 
premises or shops. The suggestion does not come too soon, 
as owners in the suburbs are carrying out the same plan 
as inside the city, of building big six and seven storey 
houses wall to wall, without regard to light or air. 


Mr. THOMAS MANLY DEANE, M.A., who has been joint-archi- 
tect with Sir Aston Webb for the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, was knighted by his Majesty the King on Saturday 
on the occasion of the opening of the building. 


A CONFERENCE of municipal authorities on the subject of 
town planning, convened by the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers, was opened on the 8th inst. in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Institute, West Bromwich. Mr. 
A. D. Greatorex (president of the institution) presided, and 
there were present representatives of municipalities and 
municipal engineers from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The president, in opening, said the town planning part of 
the new Act involved a mutual advance in the relations 
between the owners of land and the local authorities, and 
enabled them to co-operate in promoting the general interest. 
It provided not onlv the machinery for the healthy growth 
of towns and suburbs, but also the necessary powers to 
prevent the foundation of future slums. For the improve- 
ment of towns the first thing to be demanded was the pro- 
vision of worthy routes connecting the centre with the open 
country. Mr. W. Т. Lancashire, сиу engineer of T.eeds, 
presented the first Paper, in which he dealt with town 
planning in congested areas, and improvements and street 
widenings in Leeds. He said that like many other great 
commercial and industrial cities, Leeds no doubt failed to 
realise the possibilities of its growth. The buildings erected 
during the last few years were generally on a much larger 
scale than formerly, and often of considerable architectural 
merit, but although these improvements had resulted in 
the possession of many streets and buildings of which Leeds 
was justly proud, it could not be argued that the reconstruc- 
tion was as satisfactory as construction properly planned іп 
the first instance, apart from the extremely heavv extra 
cost. One was bound to realise that in some cases there 
had been по desire bevond street widening for better 
travelling facilities, and some of the fine new buildings had 
been erected where it was impossible to appreciate properly 
the full beauty of the architect's creation. The number of 
parks and recreation grounds was twenty-eight, and three 
more were leased for long terms of years. 


THE “Daily Telegraph” thinks the plan which has recently 
been approved Бу the Westminster City Council for im- 
proving Piccadilly does not amount to very much, and might, 
in the opinion of some members of the council—and, it mav 
be added, of critics outside the council—have been bettered. 
Nevertheless, the scheme has at least one obvious advantage, 
in that it includes a considerable widening of the pavement 
at Swan and Edgar’s corner, by setting back the well-known 
premises. The council propose to carry out a straightening 
of the building lines on both sides of Regent Street from 
Jermyn Street to Piccadilly Circus. Messrs. Swan and 
Edgar’s premises are to be put back some тоЙ. or 12ft., 
and the pavement at this spot will be widened to that extent. 
It is also proposed to rebuild the existing columns of the 
County Fire Office in slightly altered positions, and to set 
back slightlv the building line on that side of Regent Street, 
while it is intended to provide a short passage for pedestrians 
under the corner, at the junction of Regent Street and Glass- 
house Street. 


THE twenty-second congress of Archeological Societies in 
union with the Society of Antinuaries of T.ondon was held 
at Burlington House оп the sth inst., Dr. С. H. Read 
(president of the Society of Antiquaries) presided. The 
report stated that the council had passed a resolution ex- 
pressing the conviction that the position of the Society of 
Antiauaries in respect of work hitherto accomplished in 
advising diocesan authorities on matters of church restora- 
tion should be strengthened by the grant of additional powers 
through the Ancient Monuments (England) Roval Commis. 
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sion, and recommending the appointment of the society as 
the advising authority of England and Wales in all matters 
relating to the furniture, fabric, and monuments of churches. 
Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A. (Surrey) moved as a rider to 
the council’s resolution that the congress approve the step 
already taken by the Sussex Archeological Society in setting 
up a special committee to watch over the ecclesiastical 
antiquities, to warn the bishop of any threatened mischief 
to an ancient church, and to tender advice where a faculty 
was applied for. Mr. Н. Quarrell (Leicestershire) seconded, 
Mrs. Wintle Johnston (Viking Club) evoked applause by sug- 
gesting that antiquaries should be appointed to carry out’ 
church restoration. After further discussion, Mr. Johnston's 
resolution was carried unanimously. 


THE Joint Committee on reinforced concrete have now com- 
pleted their second report, and it will shortly be on sale 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects. In an intro- 
ductory note the committee state that since the issue of 
the first report in 1907 the use and knowledge of reinforced 
concrete for architectural and engineermg constructions have 
steadily increased. It therefore appeared desirable that it 
should be reconsidered in the hght of further experience, 
and this second report is the result of the committee’s labours. 
The section on materials has been modified in certain details. 
The section on methods of calculation has been recast in 
form, and the standard notation (proposed bv the Con- 
crete Institute) has been adopted. Тһе sub-section on 
columns has been revised and the formule proposed have 
been recast, so as to include the cases in which the lateral 
or helical binding 1s a material factor in the strength. Тһе 
suggestions which have been made from time to time by 
institutions and individuals have been of much value, and 
have been fully considered. Professor Unwin, F.R.S., 
Captain J. Gibson Fleming, R.E., and Messrs. William 
Dunn and Е. Fiander Etchells contribute appendices. Тһе 
size of page has been reduced for convenience of handling, 


and the work will be issued in stiff covers at the price cf 
one shilling. 


THE Incorporated British Institute of Certificated Carpenters 
visited Birkenhead on Saturday for their annual conference. 
The morning was devoted to a tour of the Liverpool Docks 
by way of the Overhead Railway, and an inspection of the 
R.M.S. Franconia, by permission of the Cunard Steamship 
Со. Ltd. In the afternoon the party of ladies and gentle- 
men were the guests of the Birkenhead Ferries Committee, 
and had a river cruise on the steamship Claughton. Refresh- 
ments were served. on board, and during the return to 
Birkenhead the visitors expressed hearty thanks to their 
hosts, for whom Alderman Shaw responded. | Subsequently 
tea was served in the Higher Elementary School, Conway 
Street, Mr. James Merritt, 'T.C., being the host. Afterwards 
the members spent a useful hour in profitable conference, 
says the “ Liverpool Post.” 


THE annual excursion of the Nottingham Architectural 


Society to Windsor will take place on Thursday, the 27th 
inst. 


THE Board of Education announce that the Board propose 
to constitute for three vears from September next a Standing 
Committee of Advice for education in art, upon which their 
officers will have the assistance of eminent artists, including 
those appointed ав professional examiners for the new 
examinations, and as visitors to the Roval College of Art, 
of teachers in schools of art, and of manufacturers and others 
engaged in the industries most dependent upon art. Тһе 
Board intend in the near future to terminate the elementary 
examinations in art now conducted, as well as the minute 
sub-divisions of art studies, for examination purposes, and 
to substitute examinations of а more comprehensive 
character, adapted to the needs of students who have reached 
a fairly advanced level in their studies, and who may desire 
to have their individual progress tested by means of various 
external examinations conducted by Universities and other 
bodies. The “Scotsman” savs a new scheme of examina- 
tions, therefore, will be brought into force in 1913. The 
existing series of tests for art class teachers’ and art masters’ 
certificates will also be brought to an end іп 1912. The 
Board will also take steps with a view to establishing a 
reformed national competition. The Board also propose 
the readjustment of the various scholarships and exhibitions 
for students of art. It will be the first duty of the com- 
mittee now appointed to assist the Board in working out 
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schemes with а view to effecting the changes foreshadowed. 
Тһе President of the Board has appointed the following to 
be the first members of the committee:—Mr. E. К. 
Chambers, Principal Assistant Secretary of the Board (chair- 
man); Sir Edward J. Poynter, President Royal Academy ; 
Sir Kenneth 5. Anderson; Sir Charles Holroyd, Director 
of National Gallery; Sir Cecil Smith, Director of Victoria 
and Albert Museum; Messrs. R. Blomfield, A.R.A.; F. V. 
Burridge; S. J. Cartledge, Chief Inspector of Schools of 
Art; С. Clausen, R.A.; А. 5. Cope, R.A.; P. С. Hatton, 
President of the National Society of Art Masters; Professor 
Selwyn Image; Messrs. C. Napier Clavering, H. J. Powell, 
S. J. Solomon, R.A.; F. Warner, and F. Wedgwood. 


Dr. PAGET, the Bishop of Stepney, has suggested that old 
Shadwell Fish Market, now derelict, and covering some eight 
acres of useless buildings and vards, should be transformed 
into a riverside park as a memorial to King Edward VII. in 
a part of London where such a scheme would be of the 
greatest possible boon to a teeming population. We under- 
stand a deputation is shortly to recommend the scheme to 
the King Edward VII. Memorial Committee. The exact 
situation of the proposed park is at the lower entrance to 
the London Docks, looking down the river to Limehouse, 
and the “ Telegraph" thus refers to it:—At the present time 
the site cannot be fairlv seen except from the river, as 
alreadv described. Between the Tower and the Isle of Dogs 
Londoners are wholly excluded from the river by innumerable 
wharves and factories and docks. Most of them are centres 
of the utmost activity. But the Shadwell Fish Market and 
its environs аге lving uselesss. Originally intended as a 
London riverside fish market, and a rival to Billingsgate, 
Shadwell was first opened for business, after a long anıl 
expensive Parliamentary opposition, іп 1885. Тһе market 
building itself has a riparian frontage of 224ft., with a ground 
space of 22,оооҢ., and the rest of the acreage was stone- 
paved, and intended as standing room for the fishmongers 
and their vans. From the first, however, the undertaking 
proved unremunerative, and after many attempts to make a 
success of it the scheme met with the same unfortunate end 
as Columbia Market. About an acre of the site belongs to 
the County Council; the rest is owned by the City Corpora- 
tion, by which body it is understood to be estimated to be 
worth £60,000. To what extent these two great authorities 
would be prepared to meet the proposal of converting the 
disused market into a park, supposing the idea met with 
the approval of the Memorial Committee, is not definitely 
known, but there is reason to believe that the County Council 
would be willing to give the acre they own, and that the 
City Corporation would be ready to forward any definite 
movement in the most generous fashion. 


AT their meeting on Monday the Council of the Royal 
Society of Arts elected Lord Sanderson, G.C.B., chair- 
man for the year ıgır-ı2. Lord Sanderson has been a 
member of the society for over thirty vears. 


AN exhibition of drawings and designs made by the students 
in the department of architecture at University College will 
be held from Friday, July 21, to Saturday, July 29, inclu- 
sive. The exhibition will be opened on Friday, July 21. 
at 5 p.m., by Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.T.B.A., President 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects. Those desir- 
ing tickets of invitation for the opening ceremony should 
apply to the secretary of University College. The exhibi- 
tion will be open on week davs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
the days following the opening to July 29. Tickets of 
admission are not required except for the opening ceremony. 


----%----- 
COMPETITIONS. 


(!OMPETITIVE designs are invited by the Government 

of the Commonwealth of Australia for the laying-out 
of the Federal capital city, and offer premiums as follows :— 
For the design. placed first, £1,750; second, £750; third, 
№500. The conditions under which designs are invited, 
together with information, particulars, plans, and instruc- 
tions, may be obtained at the office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Australia, London. Designs must be delivered to 
the Department of Home Affairs, Melbourne, Australia, 
by January 31, 1912. 


Tue Council of the Metropolitan Borough of St. Marylebone 
invite architects to submit designs for new municipal build- 
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ings оп a site іп Marylebone Road. Applications for con- 
ditions (accompanied by a cheque for one guinea, which 
will be refunded on receipt of а dond-fide design, or return 
of the conditions within one month of receipt) and all ques- 
tions relating to the competition must reach Mr. James 
Wilson, town clerk, not later than July 31. 


In the competition for rebuilding business premises at 
Cymmer, Port Talbot, Glamorgan, for the Cymmer Co- 
operative Society, Ltd., the following awards have been 
made:—T. E. Richards and Kaye, architects, Pontypridd, 
first prize, £15; E. Thomas, architect, 74, Jersey Road, 
Abergwynfi, second prize, £5. 


— 4 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS, DUBLIN. 


SIR ASTON WEBB, R.A., and Sir T. M. DEANE, R.H.A., 
Architects. 


Tuis building is of Portland stone and Irish granite. 
The basement is to be devoted to physics and electri- 
city, and the whole of the ground floors, which the 
King and Queen visited, are to be given up to chemistry. 
The general chemical laboratory is one of the finest in the 
kingdom. The first floor is to be devoted to geology, 
mathematics, mineralogy, geology, and botany; and the top 
floor to the most important of Irish industries, agriculture. 
It will be the aim of the college to instruct farmers to 
carry on agricultural pursuits in a more scientific. manner 
than is practised at the present day. Тһе Government 
intend that the usefulness of the college shall be tested in 
every possible wav. Ап interesting feature is the erection of 
two greenhouses on the roof, where plants will be grown 
under varying conditions, to ascertain the diseases and cures 
for diseases of plants. The college buildings will, later on, 
be supplemented by another block, in Upper Merrion Street, 
for the Irish Government ofhces. 

On the arrival of the King and Queen on Saturday last 
a large number of presentations were made, commencing 
with the Right Hon. T. W. Russell, vice-president of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and 
the heads of the departments. Тһе professors of the colleges 
were presented, and so was Sir Aston Webb. Mr. Birrell 
then announced Mr. Deane, and his Majesty motioned to 
Colonel Sir Harry Legge to come to his side. Asking Mr. 
Deane to kneel, the King took Colonel Legge's sword and, 
giving the accolade, knighted the architect. amid. the. loud 
cheering of the companv. The builler, Mr. W. Н. 
McLaughlin, was also presented, and then the clerk of the 
works and a deputation of foremen were introduced. Sir 
George Holmes offered а gold key to the King, and Sir 
Aston Webb presented an album of views. Two little girls, 
one the daughter and the other the granddaughter of the 
builder, offered his Majesty the builder's mallet with 
which King Edward laid the foundation-stone, the elder 
saving, “ Will your Majesty please accept this little souvenir 
from the workmen?" Their Majesties, after the King had 
walked across the quadrangle and opened the new building, 
were conducted through the principal rooms on the ground 
floor. 
~The Dublin Royal College of Science is warmed throughout 
bv radiators with low-pressure steam or vapour as the heat- 
ing medium circulated at atmospheric pressure by means of 
special vacuum pumps. These pumps withdraw all air and 
condensed’ water from the system and promote a positive 
circulation at all points without any risk of “water hammer" 
or "knocking." Fresh air is introduced into the rooms bv 
means of gratings fixed in the walls behind the radiators, 
and each air inlet and radiator can be separatelv controlled 
by the occupant of the room. Тһе vitiated air from the 
rooms is extracted by means of outlets near the ceilings, and 
these open into ducts over the corridors which are connected 
to two chambers on the roof. In each chamber a large and 
powerful fan of the centrifugal type is fixed, driven by an 
electric motor, and these fans deliver the air to the outside 
atmosphere. АП the fumes from the apparatus in the 
laboratories, etc., are collected into flues and ducts, and 
taken separately to the fan-chambers. Тһе hot water is 
generated bv means of large central copper storage calorifiers, 
heated bv steam fixed close to main boiler-house, from which 
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соррег circulations are taken to the whole of the lavatories, 
and the circulation of the water can, when desired, be 
accelerated by steam-driven pumps. A service of high- 
pressure steam piping is also run throughout the building 
for experimental purposes. The steam for this plant is 
supplied from the existing power station which is being 
extended by the addition of another boiler of the locomotive 
type, similar to the present ones. The whole of the engineer- 
ing equipment has been designed and erected by the Bright- 
side Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, 
Гопдоп and Birmingham. The following are the names of 
the contractors for the various work in connection with this 
building :—Foundations and substructure, H. and J. Martin, 
Ltd.; superstructure, roads and pavings and technical 
fittings, McLaughlin and Harvey; equipment, Baird 
and Tatlock, and Brown and Son; Portland stone, 
the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd.; marble work, Fenning and 
Co., and Arthur Lee Brothers; heating and ventilation, the 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. ; wood block floors, 
Burgess and Co. ; electric wiring and electric power equip- 
ment, V. G. Middleton; electrical fittings (special), the 
Birmingham Guild; plaster-work, С. Rome апа Co.; 
passenger lifts, the Otis Elevator Co.; hoist, G. Johnson ; 
locks and ironmongery, Hobbs, Hart and Co. (locks), T. 
Elsby and J. Hill and Co.; turret clock, Chancellor and 
Son; stoves and chimneypieces, the Well Fire Co.; light- 
ning conductors, R. Anderson and Co.; greenhouses, 
Mackenzie and Moncur; steel casements and skylights, the 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. ; faience, A. Whitehead ; sanitary 
plumbing, Bairds, Ltd.; wall tiling and terazzo paving, 
Minton and Co.; sculpture, Oliver Sheppard, R.H.A., 
Esq. ; stone carving, С. W. Harrison and Sons; consult- 
‘ing electrical engineers, Messrs. H. E. Mitchell and 
T. Tomlinson; clerk of works, J. A. Lawrie; steel-work, 
McGloughlin and Co., and P. and W. Maclellan; asphalte, 
Remhardt and Son; cement, T. C. Johnson and Co., and 
Lee and Co. 

The faience casing to staucheons and faience corbels sup- 
porting Beams in chemical laboratory were by Mr. Alfred 
Whitehead, of Leeds. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, HOLLOWAY, N. 


HART AND WATERHOUSE, Architects. 

Our illustration shows the office block of the extensive 
laboratories recently for the manufacture of Vibrona and 
other concentrated products of the firm of Fletcher, Fletcher 
and Co., Ltd. The manufacturing portion of the building, 
in the rear, consists of three floors, each 82ft. by 46ft., and 
is built of white-glazed bricks throughout, relieved by bands 
of pale green. Adjoining this is the printing department, 
in which: practically the whole of the ‘letter-press printing is 
carried out. 

The office portion, which we illustrate, shows a design 
based upon the early French Renaissance, but admirably 
adapted to modern requirements. Treated freely in this 
way, it is a style which lends itself well to buildings of this 
type, as abundance of light is obtained by judicious group- 
ing of the windows. The front is constructed in Portland 
stone and Laurence’s 2in. bricks, with window-sashes of 
steel and gun-metal. The internal joinery of fittings through- 
out are of oak. 

This building was erected for the proprietors of “ Vibrona,” 
and the contractors were:—For the office portion, Mr. James 
Carmichael; and for laboratories, Messrs. Patman and 
Fotheringham; the electrical work, burglar alarms, etc., 
. Messrs. Rawlings and Co.; lifts, by Messrs. I. С. Childs 
and Co., Ltd. ; casements, by Messrs. Н. Hope and Sons; 
heating apparatus, Messrs. Werner Pfleiderer and Perkins, 
Ltd. ; ironmongery, Mr. James Gibbons; carving, Mr. J. А. 
Stevenson ; and steelwork, Messrs. Matthew T. Shaw and Co. 


COTTAGE AT PRESTBURY, CHESHIRE. 


A. EDGAR BERESFORD, Architect. 
This cottage, designed for a site midway between the delight. 
ful old-world village of Prestbury and its sleepy neigh- 
bouring town of Macclesfield, is an example of the “one. 
big-room” type of plan which is now becoming so deservedly 
popular. It has one really big houseplace or living-room ; 
and the second sitting-room, which was stipulated as being 
necessary for the reception of the occasional visitor, is 
quite small—really little more than a recess of the living- 
room—and can be added to it by opening the wide folding 
doors. By this means an interior of over зоН. in length is 
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obtained. Тһе kitchen premises are cut off from the entrance 
by a little servery or china store, formed by a glazed half. 
timbered screen of English oak, which adds to the interest 
of the entrance. 

On the first floor are four bed-rooms, all of reasonable size 
and pleasant aspect, with bath-room, etc. Each bedroom 
has a fitted lavatory-basin. 

The general treatment inside is on plain, broad lines of 
white walls and grey oak finishings. Oak was used for floors 
to the principal rooms, and for most of the woodwork, in 
order to minimise the cost of upkeep. Externally, brownish- 
red bricks and tiles—both full of variety in colour and texture 
—keep the house unobtrusive and restful in appearance, 
and the lay-out of the garden, in straight lines of brick and 
stone paths, adds to the effect of quietness and repose. 
The cost of the house, exclusive of garden work and fencing, 
was about £600. Тһе drawing from which our illustration 
is reproduced was hung at last year's Royal Academy 


Exhibition. 
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ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE, 


ROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE’S letter to the 

“Times” on June 22 is worth quoting :—Wren's greatest 
work was the town planning of London with a cathedral 
at its heart: but, despite Mr. Samuel Pepys or Mr. John 
Evelyn's presence, in the absence of Mr. John Burns, to 
see this town planning scheme through the Local Govern- 
ment Board, it was blocked and defeated. This greater 
task of the town planning of St. Paul’s has now become the 
duty of the Corporation by.the instruction of Parliament. 
It may be wonderful, but it is so. With this delightful 
responsibility has come the additional possibility, denied 
even to Wren’s dreams, of the magnificence of approach 
attainable by a grand causeway across the river. 

The problem is one of great magnitude and will require 
ample time for development and discussion, though mean- 
while steps may be taken to carry out the design and rebuild- 
ing of Southwark Bridge, and allow for the liberation of 
the Bridge House Estate funds for a somewhat larger ex- 
penditure. But as the City have shown no lack either of 
financial resource or of a drastic courage in the preparation 
of their first plan, we may expect a handsome solution of 
their present task. Тһе rejected scheme proposed to pur- 
chase and eliminate practically the whole of the eastern 
side of St. Paul's Churchvard, and, with a traffic courage 
much to be wondered at, introduced a new stream of north 
and south traffic upon the top of Cheapside. We may 
therefore have confidence that a considered largeness of view 
will not be wanting now in redesigning the surroundings of 
St. Paul's, and in preparing for a dignified “lay-out” of 
the Churchyard buildings, as well as in bringing the dome 
into architectural relation with the approach from the bridge. 
Т venture the suggestion that, owing to the general import- 
ance of the subject and the many interests involved, as 
much guidance as practicable may be offered by the Cor- 
poration to Parliament upon two as vet unsettled parts of 
the problem. First, as to the architectural character of 
the new bridge itself (a necessarv corollary of the instruc- 
tion). The design of the bridge should now be defined, 
as decision must be made sooner or later whether it is to 
be of stoné like the Cathedral, or London or Waterloo 
bridges, or of metal like those at Southwark or Charing 
Cross. Secondly, whether or not the tramway upon the 
bridge is sufficiently provided for as to width, and has been 
fully planned and worked out. At present this also 1s not 
in the Bill, but only in limbo. 

The subject is one of absorbing public interest, and 
though I am not in a position to add a word on behalf 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects, I may ехрге55 
the conviction that if requested by the Corporation the 
Council of the Institute would at once nominate an honorary 
commission of architects to confer with them upon this matter 
of national importance. | 

The public spirit shown by such a distinguished archi- 
tect as Mr. Norman Shaw in placing his services freely at 
the disposal of the County Council or the Government on 
more than one occasion is a precedent that many of his 
colleagues would feel it an honour to follow. It may not 
be inappropriate to add that Michael Angelo completed St. 
Peter's, declining all proffered remuneration, and that 
Christopher Wren was deprived of any salary of pay long 
before he saw the completion of his incomparable master- 
piece.—Yours obediently, BERESFORD PITE. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT VALE ROYAL. 


EXCAVATIONS of considerable interest have been in 
progress at Vale Royal, the Cheshire seat of Lord 
Delamere, with the object of ascertaining the position of 
the Cistercian Abbey. It was known that a monastery had 
been erected in the locality in the Middle Ages ; but. neither 
plan nor record could be found showing the exact site or 
the extent of the building. Тһе fabric was demolished 
after the dissolution of the religious houses by Henry 
VIII., and razed so completely that no trace remained of 
the structure. The only proof (if proof it could be called) 
consisted of a nondescript grouping of stones, collected on 
the estate and known as “Тһе Nun's Grave." But doubt 
as to the site of the abbey has been removed by the 
generosity of Mr. R. Dempster, the present occupant of 
Vale Royal, who has defrayed the cost of the research. 

Mr. Basil Pendleton, architect, of Brazennose-street, 
Manchester, entrusted with the control and direction of the 
excavations, was successful, after careful examination of 
the land, and study of old illustrations and manuscripts, in 
fixing. upon what he believed to be the site of the abbey 
church. His assumption turned out to be correct, and on 
commencing the excavations at Easter the first cross trench 
cut revealed the north wall of the choir, three feet beneath 
the surface. Further work led to the unearthing of the 
foundations of thé abbey, one of the largest if not the 
largest of the Cistercian abbeys of the country. The parts 
exposed are on the north side of Vale Royal. ‘The church 
stood east and west, with the cloisters on the south side; 
and the mansion was built on two sides of the cloister court, 
the position of the domus conversi forming the range of 
buildings on the west side now used as a residence, and the 
site of the refectory and other appurtenances constituting 
the south block being the domestic offices. | 

Tracing the north wall of the choir in a westerly direc- 
tion, the junction of the north transept with the main body 
of the church was found, and excavating this wall north- 
ward for a distance of 70 feet three skeletons were dis- 
closed—one in a perfect state of preservation. The north 
transept, then excavated, contained three chapels at the 
east end, and made on the plan a square of 70 feet each 
way. A comparison of the church with the noted Abbey of 
Fountains came as a surprise, for it showed that the 
Cheshire monastery exceeded 400 feet from east to. west, 
whereas the Yorkshire fabric totals only 385 fect. 

Vale Royal was founded by Edward I. In peril of 
shipwreck, he vowed that if his life were spared he would 
endow a monastery. Legend savs that on uttering his vow 
the storm ceased, and he was safely landed. Edward 
finally chose Vale Royal for his abbey-building, and the 
site was, according to tradition, the most suitable one, for 
it was sanctified by the presence of angels clad in white 
raiment and by flashes of heavenly light. Тһе King laid 
the foundation-stone in 1277, and the abbev was conse- 
crated in 1330, but it was not finished till later. After 
the Dissolution the monastery was purchased by Sir 
Thomas Holcroft, who immediately began its demolition, 
and stone being at the time a substantial asset in Cheshire 
he no doubt made a profit out of his bargain. —'' Manchester 
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YORKSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGISTS. 


BEAUTIFUL weather favoured the outing into the East 
Riding on the 5th inst., of members of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society. At Howden, the visitors, who 
numbered over thirty, were met by the Vicar. А visit was 
made to the church, and Colonel Saltmarshe said that the 
first mention of a church at Howden was more or less tradi- 
tional, but Henry II. spoke of Osanna, sister of King 
Osred, in the eighth century, having a tomb of wood in 
Howden Church. The first authenticated record of the 
church was in Domesday, so that there was a church at 
Howden at the Conquest, and had been there long enough 
in Saxon times. Some difficulty was experienced in locat- 
ing the time of the present erection, which was attributed 
to Bishop de Puizet, who between 1154-1194 greatly im- 
proved the Howden possessions. 
Mr. G. Benson, of York, remarked that in this county, 
next to the Ministers of York, Beverley, and Ripon, might 
be placed for size and beauty the Abbey Church of Selby 
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and the Collegiate Church of St. Peter's at Howden. After 
the Conquest, William I. appropriated the manor, and gave 
it and. the church to the See of Durham. The Bishops of 
Durham had at Howden a Manor House, which was a 
favourite residence for those prelates who had formerly 
been connected with the Minster at York. Тһе first 
recorded rector of Howden was Roger, the well-known 
chronicler, and during his incumbency Bishop Hugh 
Pudsey, a former treasurer of York Minster, died at the 
Manor House, and his body was taken to Durham, and 
buried in the Chapter House. Fulk Basset was instituted 
rector of Howden in 1229, and ten years later he became 
Dean of York, and in 1244 was Bishop of London. In 
1265 the living of Howden was valued at 275 marks, prob- 
ably representing at the present day a sum of £2,300 per 
annum. Тһе Archbishop, knowing the parish was an ex- 
tensive one, and that the income was sufficient, divided the 
benefice into five prebends to support five prebendaries, 
each of whom was to maintain a priest and clerk in Holy 
Orders. In order to make the fabric suitable for a colle- 
giate church, a rebuilding scheme was commenced on a 
large scale. Тһе transepts with the lower part of the 
crossway were first erected. It was John of Howden, one 
of the first prebendaries, who began the erection of the 
glorious choir. His virtues were so highly esteemed that 
after his death in 1272 he was considered a saint, and his 
tomb was much sought after. Мг. Benson described the 
various architectural features of the building. 

Colonel Saltmarshe detailed the leading features of the 
St. Andrew's chantry on the south side of the church, now 
called the Saltmarshe Chantry, and described the rich 
heraldry of the Saltmarshe family, mentioning that there 
had been only two deaths of the heads of the Saltmarshe 
family in 197 years. After lunch the party proceeded to 
the historic ruined castle at Wressle, once the seat of the 
Percy family. The Rev. W. Ball Wright, vicar of Osbald- 
wick, read a Paper dealing with the vicissitudes of the 
famous structure, built and fortified by Thomas Percv, 
Earl of Worcester (father of Hotspur), in 1388, and de- 
scribed by Leland in the time of Henry VIII. as one of 
the most superb houses in the North. The party later 
‚Journeyed to Hemingbrough, and visited the parish church, 
which has been described as a cathedral in miniature.—- 


“Yorkshire Post.” 


SWAYTHLING SILVER. 


ON E of the noblest collections in private possession of 

old silver has been lent to the British Museum for 
public exhibition. Better known as Sir Samuel Montagu, 
the late Lord Swaythling succeeded in garnering a match- 
less array of decorative pieces which the experts delighted 
to examine and admire. Now, by the kindly act of the 
present peer, all may go to see the trophies of the days 
when artificers were artists aflame with inspiration and 
blessed with wondrous skill. 

With the possible exception of that unique Elizabethan 
service, fashioned from Armada loot, hidden away in the 
Civil War, unearthed near Dartmoor, and sold recently 
at Christie's for £11,500, all the wonder-working silver 
prizes at auction in recent years are matched or surpassed 
by examples in the Swaythling collection. Take, for in- 
stance, the three majestic steeple-cups, all made in the same 
vear, 1611, and in perfect condition. The one in the pos- 
session of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, bought in the Dunn Gard- 
ner sale, 1902, for £4,000, and made from the silver of 
the ‘‘Great Scale of Irelande,’’ lacks the finial ornament. 
The origin of this steeple decoration is interesting. Weary 
of that vieux jeu of German smiths—the surmounting of 
cup-covers with mythological figures ad nauseam—the late 
Elizabethan artificers turned to the churches of their time 
and fashioned minature spires. This idea, in turn, was 
done to death, but the melting-pot of the Civil War made 
the survivors of it rare indeed. 

Another cup with an ecclesiastical interest of a more 
direct kind is a 1623 ostrich-egg cup with silver mounts, 
bearing a quaint inscription, by which it is learnt that it 
was given to ‘‘Mr. John Stopes our parsouns sonne by the 
parishioners of St. Mary Magdalens in Old Fish Streete 
London for his painestakings with us by his often preach- 
ing.’’ This is surely one of the most delicate examples of 
throwing an egg at an orator on record. Then there is 
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the celebrated Gothic ornament known as the Rodney Cup, 
made for Sir John Rodney about 1500. Of melon shape, 
it has a thick and massive handle, projecting first at a slight 
angle and then curving upwards into a broad scrolled end, 
terminating in a point. 

After the renovation of the Edict of Nantes many 
French craftsmen fled to England, and it was from Hugue- 
not stock that the master smith of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, Paul Lamerie, sprang. Тһе Swaythling collection is 
especially rich in his decorative designs for pieces in the 
everyday use of a great house, which attest the skilful 
craft of the French worker at the sign of the Golden Ball 
in Windmill-street during the period 1712-51. Specimens 
of the craft of Scottish and Irish smiths are also abun- 
dant, and one piece of historical interest is that rock-crystal 
and silver ewer made by George Heriot in 1565, and pre- 
sented by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Mar, Regent of 
Scotland. Going further back still, one finds a noble 
Henry VIII. chalice and paten, an Edward VI. chalice, а 
set of twelve apostle spoons of Henry VIII. and Mary I., 
and a very rare 1556 tankard. Then there is a large oval 
dish, over two feet in length, made about 1650, for the 
family of Argyll, embossed with tulips, roses, and thistles, 
and among other famous trophies are the Crawford Fraser 
1617 goblet, a large 1688 tankard, and a 1649 fluted cup, 
marked with a talbot, once belonging to- Horace Walpole. 
Such is a very brief survey of a rare collection now to be 
seen of all men.——' Daily Telegraph." 
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ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 


Tre ARCHITECTS’ REPORT. 


A? our readers know, on the recommittal of the St. 

Paul's Bridge scheme by the House of Commons, 
the Corporation called in three architects to report on it. 
These were Sir William Emerson and Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
past Presidents of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and Mr. J. J. Burnet, LL.D., F.R.IB.A. 
The report, dated July 7, by these gentlemen, is as fol- 
lows :— 

We have now completed our inquiries and consultations, 
and have the honour to reply to your letter inviting our 
opinion and advice in respect to the instruction of the 
House of Commons to the Committee on the Corporation 
of London (Bridges) Bill *not to agree to any scheme for 
the construction of the proposed new bridge, including the 
approaches thereto, until they are satisfied that the scheme, 
both in respect of architectural design and convenience of 
trafic, is the best adapted to the public needs and best 
suited to the character of the site.’ 

2. We construe the words ‘‘the scheme’ in the instruc- 
tion as meaning the official scheme of the Corporation or 
any alternative scheme, for a bridge to open out at or near 
St. Paul's Churchyard, which is the “site”? in question. 
We have considered the scheme, and also some other sug- 
gestions. ` The instruction opens up the three questions 
of—(a) The best adaptation to public needs; (0) appro- 
priateness to the character of the site; and (с) architectural 
design. 

3. We accept as essential conditions for a satisfactory 
scheme the following requirements :—(1) That the pro- 
jected bridge must have its roadway at the level above high- 
water mark shown upon the section; (2) that the linking 
of the northern and southern tramway system 1s an integral 
part of any scheme; (3) that the roadway from the bridge 
must be carried as a bridge over Queen Victoria Street. 

4. As to (a) adaptation to public needs, the object of the 
Bill is to relieve the congestion of traffic between south 
and north over London, Southwark, and Blackfriars 
Bridges, from a point іп Southwark, near Marshalsea 
Road, direct to the main traffic roads to the north, via 
Aldersgate, and to offer facilities for connecting the tram- 
way systems on the south with those on the north. After 
the most careful consideration, both separately and in 
frequent consultation, of various suggested or possible 
routes, and study of the general plan of London roadways 
and contemplated tramways in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul’s, we are of opinion that the line of route proposed 
by the Corporation is best adapted to the public needs, and 
to fulfilment of the objects of the Bill. 

5. As to (5) the appropriateness to the character of the 
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site, we would point out that in the Corporation scheme the 
situation of St. Paul’s in the relation of its line of axis to 
the central line of the river ıs not a factor. The area of 
the Churchvard would be increased, and there would be 
no consequential obstacle to the consideration of future 
improvements of the Churchyard. Moreover, better views 
of the Cathedral would be secured on the only side on 
which this can be done, without disturbing the picturesque 
charm of present surroundings. There is the further point 
of great practical importance that, owing to the depth of 
the Cathedral foundations and the quality of the subsoil, it 
is only on the eastern side of St. Paul's that a subway 
for tramways can be constructed above the level of the 
foundations without menace to the structure. (It is under- 
stood, of course, that the subway is not to be deeper than 
shown on the section.) 

Having carefully considered these points and all the 
surroundings of the site, we are of opinion that the align- 
ment proposed by the Coropration is the one best suited to 
the character of the site. 

6. In respect to (с) architectural design, we are in com- 
plete accord with the opinion of the Council of the 
R.I.B.A., that an architect or architects should have been 
appomted to collaborate with the engineers ав % the 
general design of the bridge and its approaches when the 
scheme was initiated. In making this observation the 
Council of the Institute were undoubtedly actuated by the 
desire—shared, of course, by the City authorities—that a 
fine monumental bridge of masonry should be erected. In 
skilled hands the bridge and its approaches can be made a 
magnificent addition to the river scenery about the City. 

7. Since the scheme was published side issues have been 
raised as to the “openmg ар” of St. Paul's. At first 
sight, and without detailed expert scrutiny, the idea that the 
opportunity might be taken to open up a vista terminating 
in the south transept of the Cathedral is attractive. Тһе 
project shown by black lines on the plan has appealed to 
some architects and to a section of the public, and there 
has been a tendency to subordinate the main purpose of 
the new avenue of traffic between north and south to what 
would at the best be a subsidiary aim. [n considering the 
project three points of great importance have to be borne 
in mind. They аге :—(1.) The alignment of the bridge in 
relation to the river, since the proposed vista would only be 
obtainable by the building of a skew bridge; (11.) the width 
of the northern approach to the Cathedral; and (iii.) the 
possibility of future river embankments being constructed 
below Blackfriars. 

8. We are of opinion that the suggested alignment 1s not 
good, and that as it would be almost impossible to make a 
satisfactory monumental design for such а skew bridge in 
masonry, it is probable that the bridge would have to be of 
steel—a contingency which the R.I.B.A. evidently wished 
to prevent. There is strong presumptive evidence that 
Wren did not design the side elevation of the Cathedral to 
be looked at from any great distance. ‘This is shown by 
the bolder treatment of the west front and of the dome as 
compared with the comparatively superficial ornamentation 
of the other wall surfaces. And in this matter the great 
architect. followed the best traditions of his profession. 
We know of no famous public building, either here or on 
the Continent, in respect to which it has been considered 
necessary to arrange great roads leading to the side of the 
structure. Wren evidently did not contemplate such 
approaches in the case of the Cathedral, but he did con- 
template a wide road at the east end, and that he was cap- 
able of taking large views as to future requirements was 
shown by his well-known plan for the rebuilding of 
London. We may add that the Greeks—great artists— 
took especial care that the Parthenon should not be 
approached by a road leading directly up to it. [*I am of 
opinion that it would be possible to construct a bridge over 
the river giving a vista of St. Paul’s, which I should much 
prefer if found practicable.—T. E. Corrcurr.] 

9. Further, it is to be observed that views not less inte- 
resting than the suggested “vista” will be opened up by 
the roadway proposed by the Corporation, and that it would 
not prevent improvements subsequently being made, if 
necessity arose, in connection with a general scheme for 1m- 
provement of the churchyard. We wish it to be clearly 
understood, however, that in our opinion there is а limit 
to such ‘‘improvement,’’ and that to exceed it would be to 
place Wren's design at a positive disadvantage by bringing 
it under conditions it was not designed to meet. But such 
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limit would not be exceeded by the improvements the pro- 
posed Corporation route would effect, and facilities would 
be offered for opening up picturesque views of St. Paul’s 
which have hitherto been obscured. 

10. While it has been no part of our duty to examine 
with care the financial aspects of the conflicting schemes 
which have been the subject of public discussion, we feel 
it right to say that we have been impressed by the extent to 
which the ‘‘vista’’ scheme would involve altogether heavier 
expenditure, out of all proportion to the Corporation pro- 
ject. 

11. With respect to the suggestions we are asked to 
make, we agree with the Council of the R.I.B.A. in their 
recommendation that architects should collaborate with the 
engineers in the designs for the bridge, the archways over 
Queen Victoria Street and Thames Street, and the 
approaches as well as the accesses from the lower and 
higher levels, and in the debouchment of the roads. If 
the general scheme is passed by Parliament we advise that 
such architect or architects be appointed. 

(12.) We submit the following suggestions for improve- 
ment of the scheme as shown on the plan :— 

(1) That where the bridge road debouches on to Cannon 
Street it should be opened out as much as possible within 
the lines of deviation, and that the corner building to the 
south-east of Old Change be also acquired, thus opening 
that corner towards St. Paul’s. 

(2) That the building frontage along Old Change should 
be no nearer to the east end of the Cathedral than at 
present, any future buildings following that line, and that 
the whole of the existing buildings between St. Paul’s and 
Old Change should be removed. 

(3) That at some time the property now obscuring the 
south end of the Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand be 
acquired, and the space opened up and arranged so that a 
fine suitable architectural. feature might centre on the line 
of the new bridge. If this were done it would also be pos- 
sible for Foster Lane to somewhat relieve the traffic by 
St. Martin's-le-Grand. 

These alterations would give views of both the south- 
east and north-east sides of St. Paul’s not hitherto obtain- 
able. Further, ample space would be provided for the 
traffic at the road junctions, and right-angled crossings 
would be avoided. 


After the foregoing report was read to the Committee of 
the House of Commons on Tuesday last, Prof. Beresford 
Pite gave evidence against the scheme as follows :—He 
said his first objection was that the proposed wide thorough- 
fare did not combine architecture with the great monument 
of St. Paul’s. There was a want of definite architectural 
relationship between the great causeway and the great build- 
ing. His second objection was rather to the aspect than to 
the plan. The aspect of St. Paul’s was an architectural 
crown to the City and an asset of great value. What they 
had to consider was the opening out of a new view of St. 
Paul’s as an artistic possibility. As to a ‘‘skew’’ bridge, 
he did not feel that there was an artistic objection to the 
relation of the piers beneath the bridge with the direction 
of the road upon the bridge. He said that to a great extent 
he approached this matter from the artistic point of view— 
as to the best means of showing the great monument of St. 
Paul’s in an improved aspect. He thought large sums of 
money should be spent in order to open out the Cathedral 
generally. In reply to the Chairman, the witness said that 
if it was a question between tramways and St. Paul’s he 
would undoubtedly say, ‘‘Whatever you do, do not take 
the risk. St. Paul’s is worth more to us in centuries than 
the tramways аге in generations.’ 

The Chairman stated that in reply to a communication 
from him he had received a letter dated July 4, written at 
the request of the President of the Council of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects, saying that the announcement 
that the Corporation had appointed three eminent architects 
to advise them on their proposals entirely met the view 
of the Institute. Now that these gentlemen were appointed 
the Institute had no further views to express. Asked 
whether he agreed with this action, Mr. Pite said he did 
entirely. The position of the Institute all along had been 
that the Corporation should consult architects of sufficient 
eminence. The Corporation having done that, the Institute 
could not, and would not, challenge, as a matter of per- 
sonal pride or of artistic opinion, the decisions of any of 
its members, good or bad. 
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Sir W. Emerson said that, as to the vista of St. Paul’s, 
which it was stated would be opened up by the adoption of 
another scheme, he thought it would be going out of the 
way to make a strained effect. A great deal of the mystery 
and charm of St. Paul’s would be destroyed by a long 
approach. The removal of the buildings between St. 
Paul’s Churchyard and Old Change would give a very fine 
south-east and north-east view of the Cathedral. Mr. 
Forbes Lankester, K.C., stated that the Corporation would 
be prepared immediately to accept the suggestion in the 
report, and take away the old buildings between the Cathe- 
dral and Old Change. Mr. Colcutt and Mr. Burnet also 
gave evidence, the latter contending that a skew bridge 
would not harmonise with the existing bridges. 


Mr. Collcutt said he did not like the idea of the new 
vista opened up by the Corporation proposal ending in a 
view of an oyster shop. Не suggested that in place of the 
oyster shop a modern building, designed for the purpose of 
ending the vista, should be erected. In reply to Mr. 
Essex, the witness said his opinion was that, if it were pos- 
sible to construct a bridge that should -have a true align- 
ment with the stream of the river, with an approach direct 
to St. Paul’s which should be 140 ft. to 160 ft. wide from 
Queen Victoria Street, he should consider that that would ' 
be the best scheme that could be put forward. 

Mr. Basil Mott stated, in reply to the Chairman, that 
he should absolutely decline to have anything to do with 
a tramway subway running on the south side of the Cathe- 
dral. It would cause a movement which might be disas- 
trous to St. Paul's. 

The Committee adjourned till this morning. 

Evidence was taken by the Committee again on Wednes- 
day, and from the ‘‘Telegraph’’ report we take the follow- 
ing :— 

The first witness, Mr. Fitzmaurice, chief engineer to the 
London County Council, stated, in reply to Mr. Lloyd, 
К.С. (for the Corporation), that he considered the width 
proposed for the new bridge and its approaches in the Cor- 
poration scheme adequate. Mr. Riley, architect to the 
London County Council, also gave evidence in support of 
the scheme. 


Mr. Somers Clark, a former architect to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, said that when he took office Mr. 
Penrose, whom he succeeded, impressed two particular 
points upon his mind. ‘They were to continue the work he 
(Mr. Penrose) had begun in securing, as far as possible, 
the great wall of the south transept, and the second was to 
continue what he (Mr. Penrose) was just preparing to 
begin, viz., the repair of the colonnade all round the dome, 
which was very much broken. The condition of the south 
transept was this: The wall was rioft. to 120ft. long. It 
was той. thick, and, from the footings, must be 120ft. 
high. That had gone east and west throughout its length, 
and was also, in part, broken through its thickness at the 
top, and for some distance into the heart of the wall. The 
accounts show that payments were made for putting iron 
straps at a very early time. Mr. Llovd: It is obvious that 
Wren himself was very well aware of the difficulty that 
Witness proceeded to state 
the nature of the foundations upon which St. Paul’s rests 
—an 18ft. layer of ‘‘pot earth,’’ with substrata of gravel 
and London clay. At the bottom of the stratum of gravel, 
he said, a stream of water was perpetually flowing. There 
was strong evidence on the face of the building of settle- 
ments having taken place from time to time. The top of 
the south tower was 18in. out of the vertical. Sufficient 
movement had taken place to imperil somewhat the stability 
of the portico and columns. А serious ‘‘fault’’ had 
occurred, but it had been put right.—Would further move- 
ment cause that ''fault" to reopen? Certainly.—Has the 
dome mass broken away from the choir? Тһе dome mass 
has descended vertically. It has broken away from each 
arm.—Are these movements at an end? I have no reason 
to suppose they are.—Does the abstraction of water still 
go on? I believe it does.—Have you seen evidence of the 
abstraction from time to time when deep foundations have 
been made in the neighbourhood? I have.—Is that in it- 
self a strong element of danger to the cathedral? Un- 
doubtedly.—You have heard the suggestion that a road 
should be brought out‘ opposite the south transept and a 
subway constructed for tramways. How do you regard 
that? As very dangerous to the cathedral.— Assume that 
there is a public demand for tramwavs there. How would 
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you like to undertake the construction of а subway for the 
provision of the tramway? I should refuse to do it. 

Mr. Pragnall, managing partner of Messrs. Cook, Sons 
and Co., whose premises would be cut through by the alter- 
native route, gave evidence with regard to the magnitude of 
the operations of the firm, and the irreparable loss that 
would ensue to them if the alternative scheme were 
approved. Twelve thousand people were dependent on 
Messrs. Cook’s business. | 

Mr. Balfour Browne (who appeared for Messrs. Cook) 
asked the Committee not to defer to the esthetic notion of 
one architect, who wanted, to alter a quotation, to give up 
to a view what was meant for mankind. There was a con- 
sensus of opinion that, for traffic purposes, the Corporation 
had chosen the best route. It would be impossible to rc- 
place Messrs. Cook elsewhere, and the Courts had decided 
(in the case of the Government and the Institution of Civil 
Engineers) that buildings could not be taken for replace- 
ment from other people in the same neighbourhood. 

After about half an hour's deliberations in private, the 
Chairman announced the decision of the Committee in the 
following terms :—‘‘The Committee are of opinion that the 
scheme for the construction of the proposed new bridge, 
including the approaches thereto, is, both in respect to 
architectural design and convenience of traffic, the one best 
adapted for public needs, and best suited to the character 
of the site, and they will report accordingly to the House." 
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AN .IENT MONUMENTS О: IRELAND.* 


By JAMES J. SCANTAN. 


ATHS, cairns, and moats are found in almost everv 

district—Meath, Sligo, Donegal, etc. The best known 
are the great sepulchral cairns close to the Bovne between 
Drogheda and Slane. The great tumulis at Newgrange, 
fully described by Petrie, Beaufort, and others, is the best 
known. As a monument of human labour it is only exceeded 
by the Pyramids of the Egyptian kings, to which it is so 
nearly allied, and which in point of antiquity it probably 
rivals. It originally covered two acres of ground, and had an 
elevation of 100 feet, but is now only 7o feet high. The 
solid contents of this stupendous pile has been computed by 
Pounal to be 189,000 tons. АП the stones were brought 
from near the mouth of the Bovne. A number of others are 


found in various places, Dunkeltair, Ratherohan. etc. One. 


situated between Ennistymon and Lisdoonvarna is said to con- 
tain over 20,000 tons of earth and stone. The moat of 
Knockgrafton has been lately described bv that eminent anti- 
quary, Rey. Mr. Lynch. 

Of the palaces of the ancient kings very little now remains. 
The best known аге the mounds on the hill of Таға, and the 
Navan fort near Armagh. The Grianon of Ailech, near 
Londonderry, the seat of the kings of Ulster, was a stone 
fortress, and is still in good preservation. Stone forts are 
found chiefly in the west of Ireland; the great stone forts 
on the main island of Arran are the most important. Dun 
Aengus was described by Petrie as the greatest barbaric 
fortress in Europe. ‘The other great forts are Staigue Fort 
in the west of Kerry; Cahirconree, on the side of a mountain 
in the same county; Dunbeg Fort in West Kerry has been 
referred to previously. 

Cromlechs, pillar stones, and stone circles are found in a 
great many places—Meath, Fermanagh, Sligo, the Giant’s 
Ring, Co. Down, etc. ; 800 of these have been found through 
the country. Some of the covering stones of the cromlechs 
are of great size, many of them 50 and some roo tons weight. 
Pillar stones are also found 30 feet high. sunk deeply into 
the ground. | 

The number of pre-Christian antiquities that are still left 
in Ireland are by no means an index to the extent of those 
that originally existed. Raths, moats, and pillar stones 
suffered more than any other kind of the ancient remains. 
as they appealed to the cupidity of the people of the countrv, 
the materials being useful and ready to hand for the farmer 
and road contractor. The sacred character of the ruins of 
Christian churches helped to save them from destruction, 
although not from neglect. The people were not to blame, 
as they were never taught the value of such things, either 
from a historical or national point of view; they looked on 
them as only encumbering the ground. Mr. Кісһеу, in his 
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*Part of an article in the “Irish Builder.’ 
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lectures on Irish history, said:—‘ Protestants treated the 
ruins with studied neglect and contempt; Catholics were 
equally ignorant of their value, and were equally guilty of 
injury and desecration.” Іп а previous article reference has 
been made to the inquiries made by the Director of the 
British School of Archaeology at Rome as to a cairn in the 
parish of Kilmovee, Co. Tyrone, which was considered by 
archeologists to be of great interest, but which had been 
destroyed. | 

ОС the early Christian remains, such as primitive churches, 
oratories, cells, and beehive houses, the greatest number are 
situated in the western seaboard counties, and in the islands 
off the western and north-western coast. 

The best known are those on the Skelligs Rock, Innis- 
murray Island, and those in the Dingle peninsula; there are 
others equally interesting. as at Killaloe, etc. А great many 
of the ruins of the early churches still exist; those are the 
most interesting of the Christian remains. Dr. Kuno Meyer, 
in the lecture above referred to, said : “Тһе period of Irish 
history from the general adoption of Christianity about 
A.D. 600 to the coming of the Norse, about 800, was rightly 
called the Golden Age.” И was indeed an age of which any 
nation might be proud. In those fortunate times the best 
quality of the Celtic temperament and genius were manifested 
as never again in history. Its idealism, lofty enthusiasm, 
and noble humanity and tolerance. and speaking of the old 
Celtic monasteries he said, ‘‘ The Ireland of this period drew 
on herself the eves of the whole world, not, as in later ages. 
because of her sufferings, but as a seminary of ‘Christian art 
and classical learning, at a time when other countries were 
overrun by hordes of barbarians. For once Ireland led the 
European movement, her sons carried Christianity and a new 
humanism over Great Britain and the whole Continent, and 
became the teacher of nations and the counsellor of kings 
and emperors. The Celtic spirit dominated a large part of 
the Western world, and Celtic ideals imparted a new life 
to a decadent civilisation. In monasteries and schools the 
most gifted sons of the nation received their education, and 
every branch of learning was cultivated. Manuscripts were 
copied, Irish oral literature was written, and poems were 
composed. Irish scribes carried the art of writing and 
illuminating to perfection. and achieved the greatest triumphs 
the world had ever seen. There was hardly an island in the 
Atlantic around Ireland that did not bear traces of these 
hermitages and settlements.” 

Though we have many of the old churches built on the 
sites of the old Celtic monasteries, there is scarcely a trace 
of the monasteries, which жеге built of fragile materials. 
The most remarkable instance of this is the total disappear- 
ance of all trace of the once famous monastery of Clonard. 
Once it sheltered 3.000 students; now not even a stone сап 
be identified, and the exact site cannot be traced. | 

There аге a great many of the ruins of the ecclesiastical 
edifices erected from the beginning of the 7th century to the 
time of the Norman invasion. Many of those are of great 
interest, among which may be mentioned Kilmalkdedar, Co. 
Kerry. St. Columbcille's house at Kells, etc. Most of these 
were built by Trish kings and chiefs, O'Briens, McCarthys, 
etc. Amongst those is the well-known and beautiful King 
Cormac's chapel. Most of the ruins of abbeys and friaries 
are those of the Cistercian Order, and of those erected by the 
Norman Barons and Lords of the Pale. The first Cistercian 
abbey was Mellifont, founded in 1142, followed by Bective, 
Jerpoint, Dunbrody, St. Marv’s Abbey, Dublin, etc. The 
Cistercians had forty-two abbeys in Ireland at the time of 


_the suppression. 


From the middle of the 11th century to the middle of the 
12th was the time when most of the large abbeys and monas- 
teries were founded, and many of them, like that at Cong. 
were built in places that had long been occupied by smaller 
and plainer structures, like those at Clonmacnoise and 
Monasterboice. Most of the great churches and abbeys in 
Ireland were built long before Strongbow ever set foot 1n it. 
It is strange, and hard to understand, that how it came to 
pass, that terrible as were the ravages of the Danes, thev 
put no stop to the development of art in Ireland. 
Monasteries would be raided, and churches burned by them 
many times within a few years, but this seems not to have 
put a stop to either the establishment of monasteries or the 
building of churches. 

Lord Dunraven, in his work on Irish architecture, says: — 
“Tt 1s remarkable that the fearful struggle with the Normans, 
which lasted for 200 years, and ended with their final defeat 
at Clontarf, does not seem to have materially paralvsed the 
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energies of the Irish nation as regards their native arts."  ]t 
is, however, certain that it was not until the military power 
of the Norman was broken that architecture became a real 
glory in Ireland. Тһе Anglo-French invasion seems to have 
put a stop not only to the development of architecture, but 
to art of all kinds. After some time, however, the build- 
ing of abbeys, etc., went on apace, the Normans showing 
that in this respect, as in others, they were “more Jrish than 
the Irish themselves." 

Mr. Richey, in his Lectures on Irish Historv, given in 
1870, says: “ At the date of the English conquest, very many 
of the Celtic monastic institutions had disappeared. The 
Danish invasions and constant civil wars had necessarily 
destroyed many of them. Many more were converted into 
parochial cathedral churches, but the devotion of the Norman 
lords soon raised the monastic institutions to more than their 
original importance. Тһе English and French settlers in 
Ireland were eager to introduce the monastic orders to which 
they had been accustomed. They restored ancient 
monasteries and founded new, built after the English or Con- 
tinental fashion, and inhabited by monks bound by some of 
the rules then established in the Catholic Church. Where 
the Norman lords were permanently settled, monasteries 
sprang up utterly unlike the establishments of the original 
Irish Church. Gradually the native princes imitated the in- 
vaders, and the system of Celtic monasteries disappeared." 

The larger proportion of these monasteries were situated on 
territory which always continued or had been held by Nor- 
man lords. The eastern half of Meath, and Uriel, the land 
of the Pale lords, from Dublin to Dundalk, was full of 
monasteries. The counties of Carlow, Kilkenny, and 
Tipperary, the land of the Butlers, also contained many of 
them. Тһе foundations of the southern Fitzgeralds and their 
vassals were thickly scattered through Cork. Тһе De Burghs 
had founded such institutions in the remotest part of Con- 
naught. In and around the English towns many monasteries 
clustered; they did not attain the regal magnificence of 
English or Continental monasteries, yet many of them were 
absolutely important. This is abundantly proved from the 
ruins which still exist in spite of constant neglect and desecra- 
tion. 

The number of monastic institutions in Ireland at the date 
of the dissolution has been estimated at доо, and by some 
Irish writers as 540, and 30 cathedral churches. Sir James 
Ware estimates the number at 382, omitting those which, 
erected early in the period of the Irish Church, had been 
converted into parish churches. Most of those which he 
enumerated had been founded within three or four centuries 
of their dissolution. Many monasteries existed to a much 
later period, and many were concealed from or escaped the 
notice of the Government. In 1578, it is stated that 34 
abbeys and religious houses with good land belonging to them 
had never been surveyed before 1569, and that 72 abbevs 
and priories had been concealed from Her Majesty. 

The Augustinian Order was far the most numerous; thev 
amounted to 220 houses for regular canons and 22 for nuns. 
Of the Aroasians, a reformed branch of the Augustinians, 
there were about 7o monasteries and 2o nunneries. There 
were seven establishments of the regular canons of St. Victor, 
and about the same number of Premonstrienions. Of the 
mendicant Orders, the Dominicans had about 4o establish- 
ments, the three Orders of the Franciscans or Grey Friars 
114, Carmelites or White Friars 20, and the Austin Friars, 
36. 

(To be continued.) 


------%--- 
BUILDING NEWS. 


ON the 6th inst. the Glynn Vivian Art Gallery at Swansea, 
built at a cost of £10,000 by the late Mr. Glynn Vivian, 


of Sketty Hall, was formally opened by his brother. Mr. 


Graham Vivian, of Clyne Castle. 


Tue old Hull Town Hall is to be demolished and rebuilt at 
a cost of £27,521, so as to make the building harmonise 
with the rest of the municipal offices and Courts recently 
erected. The cost of the whole scheme will be about 


£130,000. 


THE foundation-stone of the new Ophthalmic Hospital in 
Judd Street, St. Pancras, was laid on the sth inst. by the 
Duchess of Albany. Mr. John Ladds, the architect. pre- 
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sented H.R.H. an inscribed trowel. Over £20,000 will be 
required to completely furnish the hospital 


ON the 5th inst. Mr. Stephen Furness, M.P. for the Hartle- 
pools, laid the foundation-stone of a new Municipal High 
School for Girls at West Hartlepool. ‘The building will have 
accommodation for 300 girls, and is so planned that at com- 
paratively small additional capital outlay it can be increased 
to 400. Including the site, the new school is estimated to 
cost 612,145. 
THE Cardiff Chamber of Commerce on Friday last accepted 
the tender of Mr. J. P. White, of Bedford, for the decora- 
tion of the new assembly hall and council chamber at the 
Exchange Buildings. Тһе amount of the tender was £745, 
but the actual cost which will be borne by the Chamber is 
#610. The cost of furnishing the new rooms will bring the 
total expenditure by the Chamber up to about £1,000. 


LORD SHUTTLEWORTH, Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire, 
formally opened the new buildings of the Salford Royal 
Hospital on the 6th inst. The hospital has now room for 
over two hundred beds, and its equipment meets the most 
advanced requirements of medical and surgical science. The 
provision for the nursing staff and the administrative depart- 
ment generally is also greatly improved by the extensions. 
With the new building the beds are raised to the number 
of 209. سس‎ 

AN important decision was reached at the Westminster City 
Council last week, in reference to the proposed rebuilding of 
Piccadilly Circus. The Improvements Committee had taken 
up an attitude of opposition to the scheme submitted by Mr. 
John Murray, under which the building lines on both sides 
of Regent Street from Jermyn Street to Piccadilly Circus 
would be straightened, and the corner of Messrs. Swan and 
Edgar’s premises set back some ten or twelve feet, the land 
being added to the public way. Hitherto the Westminster 
Council had supported the Improvements Committee, who 
held that in order to facilitate trafic the opportunity should 
be taken to set back the projecting corner of Glasshouse 
Street and Regent Street, and widen the former thoroughfare. 
On the other hand, the superintending architect of the 
London County Council was of opinion that the scheme was 
in accordance with the understanding arrived at Бу the 
conference between representatives of the Office of Woods 
and Forests, the London County Council, and the Westmin- 
ster Council, and pointed out that if the City Council per- 
sisted in its refusal, the Office of Woods and Forests might 
decide to re-erect the buildings on the existing lines. Mr. 
R. W. Granville Smith, a former chairman of the Improve- 
ments Committee, moved that the Council approve of the 
proposed new building lines, and that the resolution passed 
on April тт be revoked. Не asked the Council not to play 
a dog-in-the-manger game, and jeopardise a great municipal 
improvement. The Government’s offer of land at Swan and 
Edgar's corner was of immense advantage to the metropolis, 
and he could not understand how such an offer could be re- 
jected. The motion was carried by a large majority, there 
heing only three dissentients. 


THE Plymouth County Court offices are now open to the 
public. The new building is erected on a site on the south 
side of the Guildhall, part of which was formerly occupied 
by a number of out-buildings, and the remainder included in 
the police parade. Entering the Guildhall buildings by the 
door under the tower in Westwell Street, the public pass 
along the corridor behind the Western Law Courts to the 
main lobby of the County Court offices. The plaint or public 
department is on the ground floor. It measures 43 ft. bv 
41 ft., and the several branch counters—for paying in, рау- 
ing out, ordinary summonses and confessions, bankruptcy 
business, and High Court of Justice business—are admirably 
arranged. There is special accommodation for the chief 
clerk, Mr. Montague Field, whilst immediately adjoining are 
the Registrar’s rooms, the largest measuring 35 ft. by 17 ft. 
Three strong rooms and four store rooms, all in the base- 
ment—containing over one hundred tons of ledgers, and 
bankruptcy, equity, Admiralty, company winding-up, and 
other files—are réached by spiral stairways. Throughout the 
premises letter and book lifts are provided. The High 
Bailiff and bailiffs are accommodated on the first floor. ‘Mr. 
W. Gooding Field’s private house is 29 ft. by 18 ft., and 
rooms of similar dimensions are set apart for his clerks and 
outdoor staff. A wide flight of concrete steps descends to 
the main lobby. The second floor is occupied almost ex- 
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clusively by the caretaker. Another feature is the provision 
of a luncheon room for the clerical staff. Electric light has 
been installed; the ventilation and heating arrangements are 
perfect, and in all parts every convenience is afforded. The 
new premises, rented from the Corporation, were built by 
Messrs. Pearn Bros., to plans prepared by the Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. James Paton). The contract "price was 


£3,950. Mr. T. Cowan acted as clerk of the works. The 
basement is of local stone. The rest of the building is of 
brick. | 


Ом June 26, ш the presence of а large gathering, the 
Mayoress of Gateshead (Mrs. Costelloe) opened a new infants’ 
school, which has been erected in Brighton Avenue, Gates- 
head. The new building is at the south-west end of the 
school site, with the principal frontage to Whitehall Road. 
The walls are of brickwork, with red pressed brick facings 
and terra-cotta dressings. The class-rooms are grouped 
round a spacious central hall, with wing corridors, from 
which the teachers’ rooms and cloak-rooms are entered. 
One teachers’ room is fitted with a patent hot air oven. 
Entrances are provided at the east and west ends of the 
school, giving alternative exits in case of fire, and the corri- 
dors, as well as the floor over the heating chamber, are of 
tubular fireproof construction. The central hall is finished 
throughout in pitch pine, and has an open hammerbeam roof, 
and is hghted by large side windows. ‘The eight class-rooms, 
which accommodate 400 scholars, are well lighted, and are 
so arranged that every room receives sunlight during some 
portion of the day. By means of inspection windows, the 
head teacher can exercise supervision over all the class-rooms 
without leaving the central hall. In the basement, owing to 
the great fall on the site, it has been possible to obtain a 
well-lighted manual instruction room for two classes of twenty 
each, with a separate entrance from Whitehall Road, and 
with a teachers’ room, wood store, and lavatory. The school 
is ventilated by means of concealed roof ventilators, with 
hopper inlets to the lower parts of the windows, and, in addi- 
tion, a large area of the window is made to open. Тһе 
school is heated by means of low pressure heating pipes and 
radiators, and there is an open fireplace in each room. The 
building has been carried out from the designs of Mr. F. W. 
Purser, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 10, West Street, 
Gateshead; and the contractors for the work are Messrs. 
Raven and Hitcham, of Gateshead ; for the joinery, Messrs. 
Greason Bros.; plastering, Messrs. T. Rule; plumbing, 
Messrs. Allinson and Sons; ironfoundry, Messrs. С. Austin; 
painting, etc., Messrs. Merrilees and Denton, all of Gates- 
head; slating, Messrs. E. Beck and Sons, Newcastle; heat. 
ing engineers, Messrs. Emley and Sons, Newcastle; fireproof 
construction, Messrs. Vaughan and Dymond, Newcastle; 
terra-cotta supplied by the Leeds Fireclay Co., Limited. 
The clerk of works was Mr. W. Flynn. 


> ——— 
TRADE NOTES. 


THe New Church Schools, Worksop, are being ventilated 
by means of Shorland s patent exhaust roof ventilators, sup- 
plied by Messrs. Е. H. Shorland and Brother, Lid.. of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


Messrs. WILLIAM POTTS AND SON, clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, have erected a new clock on one of 
the buildings of the Harrogate Golf Club, for the use of 
members; and are also erecting new clocks at the following 
places:—Private residence, Kirby Moorside, Yorkshire; the 
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Why go to Experimental Firms for your 


Brilliant Signs and Letters, 


who are gaining their knowledge at your expense ? 


те BRILLIANT SIGN 


38, Gray's inn Road, London, 


"Phone :—1502 HOLBORN, ог 521 HAMMERSMITH. 
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Midlands; and Madingley Hall, Cambridge, for Colonel 
Harding, J.P. 


Tue Brilliant Sign Co. (1907), Ltd., registered offices, 38, 
Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C., have increased their trade 
with the Continent so considerably recently, that, in order 
to minimise the cost of production (saving duty, freightage, 
etc.) they have built a factory at 58, Rempart du Lombard, 
Antwerp, and have installed a large power press, costing 
over £400, with the latest Jabour-saving devices, includ- 
ing steel dies, etc., etc., for the rapid production of their 
popular Brilliant letter in fancy designs, and suitable for 
the Continental trade. Тһе company’s ramifications abroad 
are extending so rapidly that it became necessary to manu- 
facture on the spot in order to fill the large orders that thev 
are constantly receiving. ‘This arrangement will also enable 
them to more successfully introduce their specialities into 
France, Belgium, Germany, and, іп fact, the whole of 
Continental Europe. The Brilliant. Sign Co. have also 
arranged a partnership with a gentleman in Moss, Norway, 
for the development of their business throughout the whole 
of Scandinavia. А stock of Brilliant letters, value £500, 
has been laid down in Norway, and a big volume of business 
from that country is expected at a very early date. Catalogues 
are being printed ın foreign languages, whieh will be sup- 
plied on demand to all interested persons. 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Athens. August ı2. Court of Justice. Premiums: 
£800 and £320. Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-st., Е.С. 

Australia. Jan. 31. 1912. Laving-out Federal capital 
city, for the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Premiums: £1.750. £750, and 4,500. High Commissioner 
for Australia. London. 

Bradford. Infirmary. Keith W. Young, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor.  Secretary-Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Brad- 
ford. £3 35.* . | 

Egremont (Cumberland). Aug. 8. Laying out building 
sites, for the U.D.C. Prizes, 440 and £10. J. Bowly. 
Town Hall, Egremont. 


NOTES ОР CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Aberdare. Drill hall. А. О. 
Evans, Pontypridd. £2 2s.* 

Acton, И’. July 20. School, for the U.D.C. Education 
Comm. F. A. Everitt, secretary, Education Department, 
Acton, W. £2 2s.* 

Amesbury (Wrlts.). July 27. Police station, for the 
Wilts. С.С. Standing Joint Comm. J. G. Powell, county 
survevor, ‘Trowbridge. £2 2s.* 


Evans, Williams, and 


Ammanford. July 19. Hall. D. Thomas, architect, 
10, Quav-st., Ammanford. 42 2s.* 
Andover. July 24. Police quarters, for the Hants. С.С. 


County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. £2 2s.* 
Barlby (Vorks.). Julv 22. Pumping station, for the 
Riceall К.С. Е. J. Sileock, Sanctuary House, Tothill- 
st., Westminster, S.W.  £3.* 
Bacup. July 18. Reconstruction school buildings, for 
the Corporation. W. H. Elce, borough engineer, Municipal 
offices, Bacup. Lı.* 


(Continued on page vin.) 
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Telegrams :—'' SIONBOARDS, LONDON.” 


are the Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of the Original and Only Perfect Brilllant Letter. 


PRICES AGAIN REDUCED, ("е Company being prepared to өөн their Original Brilliant Letters at 10 : lower than the 
9 Imitation, and at the same time guaranteeing their letters for fifteen years. The Сот- 
pany's New Freehold Work (now being extended) cover nearly three acres. inspection invited. Manufacturers of ali kinds of 


FACIAS, STALLPLATES, WINDOW LETTERS, GILT WOOD LETTERS, ILLUMINATED SICNS, ETC., ETC. 
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THE KING EDWARD MEMORIAL. 


[т is difficult to imagine what guides committes to their 
" decisions, for we believe, in very many cases, the 
decisions arrived at do not represent anything more or better 
than the influence of one or two guiding spirits—of those 
who are strong enough to influence the rest. Неге follows 
the chronicle of the King Edward Memorial Committee in 
their second attempt to find a site | 

The King Edward Memorial (London) Committee have 
decided that a statue of King Edward be erected at the 
Piccadilly end of Broad Walk, Green Park, and recommend 
that a memorial be provided in the East End. The Lord 
Mayor of London said the executive found the proposal met 
with the approval of the Government as being a desirable 
site, and that if acceptable to the General Committee `t 
would be acceptable to the King and Queen Alexandra. 
Replying to an inquiry, he said it was expected that not 
more than 4,350,000 would be spent on the statue in the 
Green Park. Lord Plymouth, in seconding the Lord Mavor, 
said he hoped it would not necessarily be considered the 
memorial was to take the form entirely and solelv of two 
statues. (The Lord Mayor: No, no.) They would not 
feel absolutely tied down to a statue of the King somewhere 
in the West End, and a statue also in the East Erid, but 
some latitude might be given to consider what was really 
the best form of memorial which thev trusted would be 
worthy of the late King and of London. 
. So that means another statue, which will be either more 
or less dignified than the Queen Victoria Memorial, and 
which will at once, by comparison of site and surroundings, 


look as though it were accorded an inferiority to that of” 


the Queen. It will have for a background. looking towards 
“Piccadilly, the buildings which happen to line the roadway 
at that point, and looking the other wav its background 
will be a vista wii another statue! What a lamentable 
lack of appreciation for the first necessities in the site ^f 
a memorial to an Emperor! Тһе magnificence of this statue 
is to be partly made up bv other things in other places, 
which will be conjured up to the mind's eve when regarding 
‚it! What a nation of muddlers we are! 

At the meeting on Monday, Mr. Smithers recommended 
the demolition of the houses obstructing the Admiralty Arch, 
and the erection of the statue there. Не considered they 
were throwing away the grandest opportunities which the 
centurv had seen of making a great national improvement, 
and not only doing that but of wiping off their escutcheon 
the disgrace consequent on the apathv of those who during 
the last eight vears had seen the grand memorial processional 
route drag its way along until thev were obliged by the 
Coronation procession to make a makeshift finish. It justified 
апуопе in stigmatising them as a nation of shopkeepers. 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, in supporting Mr. Smithers, said a 
clearance at the Admiralty Arch would be one of the finest 
. improvements they could make in London. He believed it 
was only a matter of proper negotiations between Tord 
Beauchamp. and the County Council to obtain some agree- 
ment by which the Government and the County Council 
would come to terms with regard to clearing a larger space. 
In a few vears’ time that would be done bv the call of 
public opinion, and it would be an ideal site for the statue 
of King Edward. | ғ 5 

After one or two amendments had been defeated. a 
motion was. carried—with nine dissentients—concurring in 
the recommendation, and referring to the Executive and 
Advisory Committee the questions of the selection cf a 
sculptor and the obtaining of plans and designs. 

The following among comments by the “Star” must be 
quoted :—“Tt is indeed an irony of fate.that a meeting held 
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‘apparently there is no such appeal. 


in the City should have been chosen to approve this particular 
site, when close at hand, if the new bridge were соп- 
structed in line with St. Paul’s Cathedral, there is an ideal 
site for a colossal statue of King Edward VII. mght in the 
heart of London. But the absurdity of the committee’s 
selection is made further clear by the fact that the site 
they have selected is bound to obstruct and interfere with 
the view of the Victoria Memorial from Piccadilly. We 
confess we are not in love with the suggestion of a site at 
Charing Cross—Charles I. would be ап embarrassing 
vis-a-vis for Edward VII.—but we repeat that a great oppor- 
tunity has been lost by rejecting the central situation which 
St. Paul’s would have provided. The idea of allotting a 
few spare thousands for a separate East End memorial— 
which will be to the central memorial what the Bethnal 
Green “boilers” were to the South Kensington Museum— 
is worthy of the Tite Barnacle family, but it will not remove 
our objection. What is wanted is a memorial for all London 
—not first and third-class memorials at each end of the 
great community which should be united.’ 

The obvious significance of a site at the east end of the 
Mall, at the entrance to the new Processional Road, would 
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Тһе Aero Cottage at the Festival of Empire, Crystal Palace. 
Entrance View. — 
Т. Gordon Jackson, and Sydney V. Kendall, Joint Architects. 


appeal to a community with any susceptibility to the symbolic 
or ideal character of such things. For Englishmen 
The site. has. been 
persistently advocated in our columns, and has been ably 
put forward by Mr. Smithers and others. That the com. 
mittee of cultured gentlemen who have undertaken to find 
a site are unable to see their wav to its recommendation 
appears to us somewhat remarkable. But that they find 
nothing which is anvwhere nearlv so good in comparison is 
also a matter for some surprise. 
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On Saturday. Julv 15, the King, accompanied by the Queen. 
laid the foundation-stone of the National Library of North 
Wales at Abervstwith. At the ceremony the architect (Mr. 
Sydney Kvffin Greenslade) was presented to his Majesty, and 
also the contractors, Mr. Henry Wilcock and Mr. John Ward, 
as also of course the chairman of the Building Committee, 
Major Evan Davies Jones (High Sheriff of the County of 
Pembroke). The building, when completed, will cost not 
less than £120,000. 
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THE CASTLES AND WALLED TOWNS 
OF ENGLAND, 


A^ excellent book on the above subject has just been 

published by Messrs. Methuen, edited by Alfred 
Harvey (price 75. 6d.), which gives іп a clear fashion an 
account of the various fortified works in this country which 
once figured so largely in history, but are now happily either 
picturesque ruins or altogether lost. The book gives a 
capital general view of English castles, from their purely 
business aspect, not only as places of гезідепсе and defence 
but also as members of a more or less consciously scientific 


system, political and military. Our old castles must in many ' 


cases have been striking and even beautiful objects in the 
landscape, especially where they occupied commanding posi- 
tions, like Stirling or Ludlow. There are some which even 
to-day seem to evoke feelings of romance, such as Raglan 
and Ludlow, the former one of the most interesting of these 
relics of the past which we have seen. The fact is this book 
tells us so much, and in so interesting a way, that we wish 
for more. Thus of Ludlow :—“ This palace is one of the 
most beautiful examples іп England of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages, and by reason of the extent of 
the accommodation provided, one of the most luxurious." 
One illustration does not satisfv the reader whose interest is 
aroused by such a reference. Stokesay is mentioned as one 
of a group, but it does not come into the scheme of this book, 
though it is amongst those of the greatest architectural 
interest in the country. Тһе charmingly-placed ruin of 
Newark, and the singularly striking tower of Orford are illus- 
trated in our pages to-day from the book, and we give below 
the author's reference to each. 


NEWARK. 


Тһе most perfect example of a large Norman gate-house 
is to be found at the beautiful late Norman episcopal castle 
of Newark-on- Trent, a castle which has now no trace of a 
keep, and possibly never possessed one. Тһе gate-house 
here consists of a lofty tower, three stories in height, of 
excellent ashlar masonry and richlv adorned ав to its upper 
stages, both within and without. This tower, which is 
situated оп the north end of the enceinte, from which it pro- 
jects boldlv, is pierced on the ground level bv a passage 
42 feet in length and то feet in width for the outer-third, 
12 feet for the inner two-thirds. It has at each end a plain, 
semi-circular arch, and the junction between the two divi- 
sions is marked bv a very massive arch of two orders, which 
further contracts the width of the passage to 8 feet 6 inches. 
There is no trace of a portcullis, but sockets for the 
reception of bars still remain. The roof was of timber. The 
upper floors, to which access was obtamed by means of а 
spiral stair on the east side, contained important rooms highly 
enriched with arcading, and having well-moulded doors and 
windows. 

This very fine example of Newark, with its Norman palace 
almost rivalling Warwick, which it much resembles, has no 
sign of a keep, or even of a mound, and probablv never 
possessed either. 


ORFORD. 


The very site of Ipswich Castle, once the most consider- 
able in Suffolk, is unknown, though it commanded the passage 
of the head of the tidal waters of the Orwell, but the singular 
keep of Orford still stands near the coast. 

The curious keep of Orford, in Suffolk, has much in com- 
mon with that at Conisborough, but is less satisfactorv both 
in a military and an artistic sense, though perhaps better as 
a habitation. It is said to be a little earlier in date than 
the last, having been built about 1166, but it gives the im- 
pression of being a later building. Like Conisborough, it 
consists of a huge circular tower with certain projections, 
but here the buttresses have become veritable mural towers. 
In plan it is a tower circular internally. but a polvgon of 
twenty-one sides externallv, of about fiftv-two feet diameter 
at the entrance level, with three buttress towers equidistant 
from each other at the south. north-east. and north-west por- 
tions of the circumference; each mural tower.. with a pro- 
jection of twelve feet, occupies three of the divisions of the 
polygon, so that each intermediate face presents four of 
these divisions. The mural towers rise high, too high for 
satisfactory effect, above the parapet of the main building. 
In the angle between the north-east tower and the adjoining 
south-east portion of the keep wall there is a small fore- 
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building of great interest and beauty, the only instance of 
this feature in a Juliet. The masonry is of rag-stone with 
саеп dressings, and as these adorn not only the various open- 
ings, but the numerous angles of the polygon, a deceptive 
appearance of lightness is imparted to the ponderous keep. 
The tower contains three stories, a basement, a first floor 
or guard-room, and a main floor or hall, and there seems to 
have been, as at Conisborough, an additional storey in the 
roof; the mural towers contain in addition two intermediate 


or mezzanine floors, and probably also one additional storey. 


above the roof level. The entrance 15 on the first floor, and 
is now approached by a flight of twenty steps which lead 
to a round-headed doorway with solid tympanum in the south 
side of the fore-building, through which access is obtained 
to a spacious porch. From this porch a passage on the left 
leads through the thickness of the wall (here about 13 feet) 
into the guard-room. Тһе passage has rebates for two doors, 
one at its outer end, and the other five feet further in. 
The guard-room is a circular hall, 26 feet in diameter and 
21 feet in height; it has a fireplace opposite the entrance, 
and is lighted by three double windows in deep recesses 
covered by semi-circular barrel vaults. Each window em- 
brasure has a mural passage opening from it; that from the 
north window gives access to a large chamber, measuring 
about 13 feet by 8 feet іп the interior of the north-west 
tower: a similar passage from the south-east window leads 
to a similar but somewhat smaller room in the south tower 
and is carried further on to a gardrobe chamber. ‘The mural 
chamber in this tower seems to have been a small kitchen 
or scullerv, as it is provided with two fireplaces and a water- 
drain. The third window recess gives access by а short pas- 
sage to a winding stair in the thickness of the main wall 
which leads only to the first mezzanic chamber in the north- 
east tower. There is one other opening on this floor; a 
doorway to the right on entering leads through a small lobby 
to the main staircase, which occupies the main mural tower. 
This staircase, which is particularly roomy and easy, ascends 
from the basement to the roof, communicating with every 
floor. Ascending, the first mezzanine floor is first reached ; 
this floor makes provision for the chapel and two mural 
chambers, the priest's room and that known as the 
seneschal's. A long passage curving through the thickness 
of the wall leads to the priests’ chamber, giving access to the 
chapel on its жау. The chapel, which occupies the upper 
storey of the fore-building, is a charming though small апа 
irregular chamber, lighted by three round-headed windows, 
having its sides arcaded and а recess at the end for the 
altar. The priest’s room is reached by the same passage ; 
it is in the south mural tower, and has its own gardrobe 
chamber. The seneschal's room is the mural chamber in 
the north-west tower; its only means of access is Бу the 
separate staircase which has heen mentioned as starting from 
a window embrasure in the guard-room. 

Again ascending, the main floor is reached. This contains 
the great hall, a circular room nearly зо feet in diameter, and 
various mural chambers. The arrangement is almost the 
same as that of the first floor, but it has in addition two 
very small mural chambers in the main wall, opening from 
the jambs of one of the window embrasures. The little room 
in the south tower is more carefully. finished than any of the 
others, and is provided with a fireplace; it was doubtless 
the laches’ room. The second mezzanine floor has two mural 
chambers; that in the south tower approached, like the 
priest s room below, by a long curved passage; the other is 
now inaccessible, and how it was approached does not 
appear. The staircase is carried on the rampart walk of the 
keep, whose wall at the summit 15 то feet in thickness. The 
three towers rise much higher, and above the roof level are 
hexagonal in plan, standing in part on the thickness of the 
main wall; they finish with a plain parapet with a single 
large battlement at each of the inner and outer angles, form- 


"mg a quasi-turret ; as at Conisborough, one of these towers 


contained at the roof level the bake house. The parapet of 
the keep itself is broken away, and it is not certain how it 
was roofed; probably, however, there was a steep roof of 
timber and lead rising from within the allure and containing 
an attic chamber. 

This Orford keep was evidently a self-contained residence, 
and by no means an uncomfortable or incommodious one. Of 
its subordinate buildings nothing remain, but it stands cen- 
trally in an area strongly fortified with ditch and earthern 
ramparts, and there appears to have heen a lofty circular wall 
of enceinte pierced by a single gate. | 


- —— 
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МОТЕЗ. 
ҮНЕ “Times” offers some pertinent remarks оп 
the St. Paul's Bridge scheme, which it considers 


“a trifle parochial” in comparison with other of the 
City projects. Тһе large sum to be laid out on 
St. Paul’s Bridge might have been spent with better 
practical as well as esthetic results. ‘That the need 
for a direct route for ordinary wheeled traffic across the river 
from Charing Cross is greater than a new bridge in the City 
hardly admits of dispute, says the “ Times,” and the participa- 
tion of the Corporation in a scheme for the improvement of 
the Charing Cross site and the provision of a bridge at that 
point would be one of the worthiest possible means of utilising 
the revenues of the Bridge House Estates. 


Mr. MERVYN MACARTNEY writes the following significant 
letter to the “ Times” :—Sir,—Now that the question of the 
proposed new bridge across the Thames is to be reconsidered 
I should be glad if you would allow me to say that t'e 
statement made by the promoters of the Bill before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to the effect that the Dez: 
and Chapter of St. Paul's were satisfied with the concess ons 
made to them, and had therefore withdrawn their opposition, 


t 
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is somewhat misleading. The fact that the Chapter have 
done their best to safeguard the Cathedral against the dangers 
threatened by a subway connected with the bridge must not 
be construed into an admission that they are favourable to any 
scheme whatever. They would still regard the old scheme as 
full of risk to the building; while the construction of a sub- 
way near the south side of the Cathedral (which the new 
scheme might involve) is, in my opinion, and, I gather, in 
that of the promoters of the Bill, too dangerous to be- even 
contemplated. 


AT the opening of the North Wales University Buildings at 
Bangor, Mr. Henry T. Hare, the architect, was presented 
to the King, and his Majesty knighted Mr. Goscombe John 
in his capacity as a Welsh sculptor who designed the regalia 
for the Prince of Wales's investiture at Carnarvon. Mr. 
Goscombe John's work is highly appreciated by architects. 


| THE following quotation from Mr. Lewis Hind's book ön the 
Post-Impressionists* shows where argument may lead one. 
The reasoning seems somewhat parallel to that served up on 
architectural art, which informed us that good, sound building 
was necessarily beautiful. This is, of course, hopelessly 
Wrong, but it serves to excite interest and argument. He 
Suggests “Expressionism,” which is much nearer the mark. 
Expression, not beauty, is the aim of art. Beauty occurs, 


*Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
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Expression happens—must happen. Art is not beauty ; it is 
expression. It is always decorative and emotional. And it 
сап be greatly intellectual too. There is as much intellect as 
emotion in the Parthenon and the Sistine Vault. Art is more 
than the Emotional Utterance of Life. It is the Expression 
of Personality in all its littleness, in all its immensity. А 
man who expresses himself sincerely can extract beauty from 
anything. There is a beauty of significance lurking within 
all ugliness. For ugliness does not reallv exist.” 


THE following appeared in the “Scotsman” on the 11th inst: 
Ап attempt to build a new palace at Holyrood would be dis- 
tasteful, in my opinion, to every student of history, and to 
Scotsmen at home and abroad; for where, on the surface of 
the globe, is Holyrood not known? To build a new edifice 
would mean the destruction of the greatest historical monu- 
ment we possess—a monument sparkling with historical 
interest —standing there to-day, reminding us that once it was 
the great centre of our national life, the victim of the wars 
of the Middle Ages, of many acts of vandalism, all of which 
it has survived. То destrov the building and substitute а 
new one would be absolute vandalism. Тһе cost of a new 
palace I don't go into. I leave that to the Treasurer. But 
in respect of it he might look up the record of Blenheim 
Palace, built on the site of the 
ancient Royal palace of Woodstock 
by the Government of Queen Anne 
for John, Duke of Marlborough, and 
he will have some idea what a Royal 
palace will cost. Let us not take an 
example from Dunfermline, where 
the neglect of the Royal and ancient 
buildings, consisting of the abbey, 
the palace, and Royal demesne, is so 
notorious that even the boundaries 
cannot be located or identified. Тһе 
Carnegie Trustees are not respon- 
sible for this. And why should the 
group of old houses on the north 
side of Holvrood not be removed? 
Holyrood was there long before 
these houses were built, and must 
take precedence of them, notwith- 
standing the desire to perpetuate 
Old Edinburgh at the expense of 
Holvrood. It would be іп the 
public interest to have the slum pro- 
perty in its immediate vicinity totally 
removed, and let us hope, as time 
goes on, that will eventually be done. 
--І am, etc., SAMUEL COWAN. 


THE “Glasgow Herald’’ says :—One 
of the most interesting events asso- 
ciated with King George's forth- 
coming visit to the Scottish capital will be his 
inauguration of the Thistle Chapel, which now 
forms a beautiful and harmonious addition to the 
architecture of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. The 
chapel, as it 15 explained elsewhere, apart from its distinction 
as a real work of art, forms a noble memorial to the late 
Lord Leven and Melville, and monument to the generosity 
of the present Earl. It has been the happy fortune of Mr. 
R. S. Lorimer to work under conditions that relieved him 
from the anxieties which are the common lot of architects 
in general. He has been able fo plan nobly and to execute 
perfectly. His colleagues have shared his ambition and his 
inspiration, and the result is the emergence in these days of 
crudely material effort of an architectural masterpiece worthy 
to rank with the productions of the Ages of Faith. Like 
Roslin Chapel, it is a miniature, but like it, too, it is 
appraised by our competent critic as being perfect of its kind. 


“Jonn BuLL” writes as follows: —“The powers given to 
county and borough councils have brought into being a fussy 
and often unnecessarily interfering official class of surveyors 
and engineers. In many cases architects, builders, and 
owners are hampered and harassed, instead of being assisted 
in their work. Recently in a district of London an owner 
received a ‘dangerous structure’ notice with reference to a 
house which was not only in good condition, but was in better 
condition than any of the surrounding houses. The notice 
required him to “take down defective dressings of front and 
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secure copings of main building at rear.” Nothing whatever 
was wrong with the dressings, and the copings were un- 
doubtedly sound. Indeed, it would have been impossible for 
any surveyor to have pronounced them unsound and danger- 
ous without getting a ladder and testing them from the top, 
and this was not done. It was a clear case of a dangerous 
structure imagined for the sake of fee-snatching, but as the 
owner was not prepared to go to law with all the resources 
of the council against him, he had to pay and bide. Fee- 
snatching, indeed, has become quite a fine art with certain 
county and borough council survevors, and they are invariably 
backed up in it by their colleagues, the official solicitors.” 


THE world travels slowly. We have only yet managed a 
44-storey building and a 50-storey one in sight, but it seems 
that some day we are to have a 1oo-storey building, for plans 
have been already drawn for this in New York. The greed 
for money will doubtless overcome any municipal scruples 
against the erection of such a terror. 


WE regret to announce that Mr. John R. Hacking, the young 
Glasgow architect who recently, in conjunction with Mr. 
Graham Henderson, received 100 guineas premium for his 
competitive designs for the Manchester Library and Art 
Gallery, died at Helensburgh on 
the 17th inst. at the age of 29, 
after an operation for appendi- 
citis. 


MEMBERS of the Birmingham 
Archeological Society, who on 
Saturday last made the excursion 
to Wellingborough, — Irchester, 
Higham  Ferrers, Raunds, and 
Irthlingborough, found 
Northamptonshire rich in archao- 
logical interest. In Welling- 
borough they visited the parish 
church, comprising architectural 
features ranging from the Nor- 
man to the Perpendicular 
periods ; the monastic Tithe Barn 
and Manor House with its spring- 
fed moat. Interest at Irchester 
centred in the church of Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular styles, an 
Early English font, an elabo- 
rately-carved Jacobean oak pul- 
pit, decorated benches, and 


ancient mural painting. The 
Early English church, with its 
several chapels, ancient oak 
screens, and beautifully-carved 


miserere seats at Higham Ferrers 
were inspected with much inte- 
rest, as also the Raunds Parish Church, of Early English 
construction, with Decorated and Perpendicular insertions. 
At Irthlingborough the parish church, with its Early Eng- 
lish and Transitional Decorated styles, and the remains of 


a college founded in 1375, formed the principal objects of 
interest. 


ІТ is curious that when Art is in everybody's mouth, and 
there is so much ready jargon about it, we should have 
muddled into such postage stamp designs to celebrate the 
opening of a new reign. “Тһе Londoner” wrote as follows in 
the “Evening News”:—It is nothing to us that the Green 
Octagonal Tibet, which fetches £500 in the sale-room, 
should be of surpassing ugliness. It is a great matter that 
the postage-stamp on every дау $ letters, which franks the 
Englishman's messages all over the world, should be a decent 
piece of work. National art should begin by beautifying the 
common things of national life. While the picture-painters 
whom we call artists are wrangling over the question whether 
paint should be applied to canvas in variegated lozenges or 
slapped upon it with inspired smears from a palette-knife, the 
little things that we handle every day—our postage-stamps 
and pennies, our cigarette-cases and our table knives—are 
stamped out for us by machines that reproduce by thousands 
and millions a dull man’s misapprehensions of art or a trades- 
man-manufacturer’s contempt for it. The Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition has, I believe, given us its last show. Its coal- 
scuttles and necklaces often ran to feeble prettiness and more 
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deplorable “ quaintness.” But we might well have closed the 
Royal Academy until the Arts and Crafts had established 
itself as the one exhibition which really mattered to us 
barbarians, who can no longer be trusted to carve our clubs 


and string our necklaces without instruction from Art’s 
missionaries. 


THe Veterans’ and Union Jack Club for Nottingham is to 
be begun directly, and to be completed in about nine months. 
It will be a picturesque building, with pantile roof and tile 
lining upper storey and brick and stone ground floor. АП the 
conveniences of a club are to be provided. The architect is 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.T.B.A., of Nottingham. 


MR. С. A. MONTAGUE Bartow, M.P., Mr. К. G. Н. Berry- 
man, Mavor of Deptford, and the Rev. Arthur Hart, vicar 
of Deptford, write:—"Mav we earnestly commend to your 
readers the serious condition of the great historic church of 
St. Nicholas, Deptford. The church has been condemned 
as unsafe by the London County Council under the Dangerous 
Structures Act. In consequence the poor have been deprived 
of their church. We appeal to your readers to help us m 
the work of restoration, which will cost 2,5.000. The 
history of the church is unique. Et is bound up and ide: i 
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with the Spanish Armada and its defeat. It was in this 
parish that Sir John Hawkins lived and devoted’ his energies 
to fitting out the ships for war. In this church the Admirals 
of the Fleet met to worship before setting out to meet the 
foc. Неге Evelyn and Pepys (the diarists), and Sir Francis 
Drake were constant worshippers. In this parish Evelyn 
discovered Grinling Gibbons (the world-renowned wood- 
carver), and some of his greatest work is to be seen in the 
old church, including his magnificent representation of 
Ezekiel's vision, ‘The Valley of Dry Bones.” Тһе church is 
rich with associations in the making of the British Empire. 
It is the Westminster Abbey of the British Navy. Мапу of 
the greatest naval heroes find their resting-place here. 
Frobisher, Sir Francis Hozier, Captain Shelvocke, and many 
of Devon's naval notabilities are buried here. Also within 
its churchyard rests ‘ Kit Marlowe,’ the celebrated dramatist 
and contemporary of Shakespeare. His Majesty the King 
has shqwn his sympathy by graciously sending a donation 
of £21. His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia 
has given a donation of 200 roubles. The church registers 
date hack to 1563, and to patriots and antiquarians are of 
priceless value, and are worthy of inspection. Donations 


may be sent to Mr. I. Hamilton Benn, M.P., hon. treasurer, 
75, Lombard Street.” 


Іт will be remembered that there was some dispute as to 
the proper interpretation of the late Mr. William Whiteley 5 
bequest of one million pounds for homes for the poor. But 
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eventually it was decided that the buildings should be all 
erected as one scheme on one site. It is now settled that 
the scheme is to take the form of a garden village for 600 
ог 700 people, on some 220 acres between Walton and Wev- 
bridge, close to Esher and Burhill. | 


— € 
COMPETITIONS. 


HE St. Marylebone Borough Council invite architects to 
submit designs for new municipal buildings on a site in 
Marylebone Road. Applications for conditions (accom- 
panied by a cheque for Жі ıs., which will be refunded on 
receipt of a bona-fide design, or the return of the conditions 
within one month of receipt) to be made to Mr. J. Wilson, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, W. 
ATI questions relating to the competition must reach the Town 


Clerk by July 31. 


THE Executive Committee invite architects to submit competi- 
tive designs and estimates for the Skegness and District 
proposed cottage hospital. Plan of site and conditions of 
competition will be sent to competitors on application. Build- 
ing to cost £900. Premium for design placed first, 215 158. 
Designs to be sent in September 5 to Mr. W. W. Robinson, 
hon. secretary, Capital and Counties Bank, Skegness. 


—————— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


y 


FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


THE AERO COTTAGE. 
А FEATURE of much interest at this exhibition to all inter- 
ested in domestic architecture is the picturesque cottage and 
garden of the Terrace Club, called the Aero Cottage. It 
always adds something to the interest of these sort of exhibits 
when the cost is made known, and the estimate for this 
cottage as shown, furnished complete, is £1,300. It is 
stated to he the work of a number of craftsmen under the 
organisation of Cottage Homes, Ltd., whose architects, 
Messrs. T. Gordon Jackson and Sydney V. Kendall, are 
jointly responsible for the design and superintendence of the 
work. Іп our sketch will be noted to the right hand a part 
of the: Aero hangar, which forms a long annexe to it. The 


arrangement of the main entrance in the re-entering angle, 


flanked by two chimney stacks, has a striking and picturesque 
effect, and leads to an economical distribution of plan. The 
walls of the ground storey and chimney stacks are built of 
Dutch bricks, and the roof and upper half of walls are 
covered with red bricks. There are four bedrooms and a 
bathroom. | 

On the right is the “Georgian” room with a deep ingle 
recess and garden doors. Неге a panelled white and grey 
decorative scheme has been carried out. Тһе entrance from 
the kitchen to the hall is screened from view by the staircase. 
The position of the range in the angle saves space and is well 
lighted by the adjoining windows, which also serve to quickly 
ventilate cooking smells. A door in the opposite corner leads 
to the pantry, larder and back door. Іп ordinary usage, a 
one-storev outbuilding would here accommodate the scullerv, 
coals and other kitchen offices, but limit of space has pre- 
vented it being erected in this instance. А service door leads 
from the pantry to the dining-room. Іп this room an oak 
panelled treatment has been carried out; a sideboard recess 
18 provided, and the fireplace is treated in simple fashion 
With a Sussex grate. The floor here, as in the * Georgian" 
room, is of a jointless composition which, as well as being 
very hvgienic, affords a perfect surface for carpets or mat 
coverings. А farther door from the dining-room conducts 
back to the hall, where beside the kitchen door is a cloak- 
cupboard. From the top of the stairs a good sight of the hall 
and gable window is obtained. The space occupied һу the 
well of the hall could easily become another small room. 

On the right of the stairs is a bedroom of similar size to 
the dining-room beneath, and this room, together with' the 
Green bedroom in the other wing, make good rooms for a 
house of this size. ОҒ the remaining two bedrooms, one is 
decorated in a bold Tuscan red and white scheme, and the 
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other is here used as a catalogue room. The lavatory apart- 
ments are at the end of the landing, and are decorated white 
with painted washable dado. In the ordinary way there 
would be linen and house cupboards over the scullery addi- 
tion previously noticed, and a trap door would give access 
to the roof space for storage purposes. Тһе whole building 
has been planned and carefully considered with a primary 
view to easy and economical management and service. 

The Dutch bricks used for the exterior have been supplied 
by Ames and Hunter, who have also supplied and fixed the 
roofing and vertical tiling. The walls of the lower storey are 
built with a cavity in the middle to ensure dryness, and the 
tiles of the first floor storey are fixed on wood battens nailed to 
patent terra-cotta partitions only three inches thick, supplied 
and fixed by Clark and Co., who have also supplied all the 
first floor partitions and carried out the plastering in their 
patent * Xelite" plaster, which is very quick drying and con- 
sequently permits decorating upon almost immediately. Such 
thin external partitions would not, of course, be permitted in 
work of a permanent nature, in which case brickwork would 
be substituted. The whole of the joinery has been carried 
out in selected pine to special details Бу Soole and Sons. 
The jointless floors of the two sitting-rooms have been carried 
ош by Fennings and Со., and the tile floors by Woolliscroft 
and Son. Тһе oak panelling of the dining-room is the work 
of Cleaver and Son. The windows throughout are fitted with 
lead glazing in iron casements, and have been executed by 
Norris and Co. Sanitary fittings and door ironmongery have 
been supplied by Speirs, Morton and Co., while the firegrates, 
mantelpieces, tiles and marble are bv the Standard Range 
and Foundry Co. Тһе electric light installation and fittings 
have been carried out by Tredegar and Co.  Electricitv is 
generated by means of a gas-engine which drives a dynamo. 


` The latter charges a battery, whence the cottage obtains its 
light. The cottage is wired on this firm's new surface svstem, 


without casing or tubing. The decorations have been 
carried out by Hampton's with materials manufactured by 
The entire furnishing has been 
done bv Arding and Hobbs. Тһе Aeroplane hanger was 
erected by the Aerial Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The general contractors were Grace 
and Marsh. 

- CaNE FURNITURE. 


Our sketches at the Crystal Palace also include some notes 
of the admirab!e craftsmanship associated with the produc- 
tion of the Drvad Cane Furniture at Leicester. When we 


` see such things as are exhibited at the Crystal Palace bv this 
firm we аге inclined to ask why the general level of our manu- 


factured articles in this country is so low in comparison. The 
technical excellence of the Dryad Cane Furniture places it in 
the front rank of English manufactures, and one could wish 
that more craftsmanship in this country was as direct and 
simple and pleasing in its expression. The metal-work exhi- 
bited at the same stall, which is, we believe, also made at 
Leicester, is of exceptional quality. Тһе reputation of the 
Dryad furniture has been built up securely by careful study 
of materials and methods of workmanship, and covers a large 
field of successful design. ; 

“I want some well-made cane chairs that will not look 
vulgar and out of place in my new billiard-room. Several 
firms have sent me catalogues, but I can find nothing that is 
in good taste or has a stvle like the Austrian work one sees 
in the Continental hotels.” This remark led to the starting 
of the Dryad furniture business, and the alteration of the 
whole of cane furniture design in England. Early in 1907, 
a few weeks after the above remark was made, two men and 
two girls were working out new designs in cane furniture, 
expressing modern ideas of taste and sound principles of 
construction. In 1911 over sixty workers were regularly em- 
ployed for the Dryad cane furniture. 

The matertal used was the natural unbleached pulp cane 
which had been so skilfully handled by the Vienese archi- 
tects and designers. This material, with its pleasant light- 
brown colour and variety of tint, always looks at home among 
the usual furnishings of the house, and quite different from 
the harsh whiteness of bleached cane or the vulgarity of 
clouded green. Bleaching also damages the fibre, and for 
this reason is to be avoided. Another advantage of the un- 
bleached cane is that there is no need to have it varnished. 
A varnished chair invariably looks shabby after a little use, 
whereas the unbleached cane, should it get soiled, can be 
washed and will look as fresh as new even after years of use. 
For hot climates these advantages are obvious as avoiding 
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the unpleasant stickiness of the varnished work, also wooden 
frames are not injured by insects like the pithy willow, and 
they can be so treated as to withstand even the white ant. 

The ordinary wicker chair, apart from its vulgarity of 
design, is always a flimsy article, and many have suffered from 
its innumerable nails which come loose and tear the clothes. 
The first thing to improve, therefore, was the construction, 
and by substituting wood and cane for willow, using good, 
sound material, and studying details, this was got over. A 
Огуай chair is so constructed that it cannot go out of shape 
or wobble like the ordinary chair of commerce, claiming to be 
like Dryad, but almost always lacking these essentials, which 
are not apparent to the untrained eye. Next came the tack 
problem, and here the worker was the difficulty. He had 
always been used, when meeting with a difficulty, to put in a 
nail or tack on a strip or plait to fasten the work together. 
The illustrations show the Dryad methods of finish, and show 
the neatness of the work and its obvious strength. 

The use of wood for framework, close weaving, careful 
finish, and the avoidance of all tacked-on work, now provides 
cane furniture which сап be used with pleasure by the discri- 
minating householder. 

Among the interesting features of this development the 
influence of the local school of art should be noticed. То 
make beautiful furniture the workman should be an artist in 
his work. The beauty and strength of Dryad furniture go 
to prove this. This influence does not stop with the success 
of the Dryad work. ‘There can һе no doubt that most 
makers of cane furniture in this country have altered and 1m- 
proved their designs in consequence of the growing success 
of the Dryad furniture business, and the popularity of this 
kind of pulp cane-work. Instead of the more cumbersome 
and often clumsily-designed stuffed chairs, Dryad workers set 
out to combine comfort with beauty, lightness with strength, 
durability with moderate price; the awards given to the 
work in the past testify to the fact that they lead in these 
things ; thev intend to keep this lead. The works, Thornton 
Lane, Leicester, are always open to visitors interested in this 
handicraft. The trade mark by which the Dryad work is 
known was suggested by the lines in Keats ode to the nightin- 
gale:— — - | 
“That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 

In some melodious plot, 
Of Beechen green, and shadows numberless 
Singest of summer with full-throated ease." 


It is, we suppose, safe to say that Dryad furniture is the 
cheapest first-class furniture made in England or abroad, 
being 15 to 20 per cent. cheaper than the best Austrian work, 
which is the only work with which it can be compared, no 
other English maker having shown either the same originality 
in design. or the same care and beauty of workmanship. 


HUGUENOT MEMORIAL, HUGUENOT CEMETERY 
(MOUNT NOD), WANDSWORTH. 


H. TrimneLL, А.В.1.В.А., Architect. 


'THE accompanying illustration shows a design by Mr. Harold 
Trimnell, A.R.I.B.A., for а memorial to be erected at the 
Huguenot Cemetery, East Hill, Wandsworth. The money 
for its erection has been collected by subscriptions from the 
local residents and from Fellows of the Huguenot Society of 
London. The work is being carried out by Messrs. Farmer 
and Brindley, of Westminster Bridge Road, and arrange- 
ments will be made for the unveiling ceremony to take place 
on Saturday, October 21, the following day being the 226th 
anniversary of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The cemetery is a picturesque spot and of historical 
interest. A portion of the existing ground was acquired in 
1680 by the parish for burials, the parish churchyard being 
full. It seems to be only the circumstance of the Huguenots 
forming so large a proportion of the wealthier residents of the 
parish which caused the name Huguenot Cemetery to be 
attached to the place. It was never intended exclusively 
for the use of the Huguenot refugees. The cemetery appears 
first to have been called the “French Churchyard” in 1707, 
when it is thus designated in the rate-book. Why it was 
ever called “Mount Nod” is not clear. This name first 
appears ih the churchwardens’ accounts for 1730, when we 
read that a sum of 4s. was expended in “carrying Elizabeth 
Day to Mount Nod.” 

The Huguenots established several important industries in 
Wandsworth, including hat-making, dveing, silk and calico 
printing. With regard to the Arst-named industry we read: 
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“For forty years, until a theft restored the art, France was 
reduced to import all the best goods of this kind from 
England; even the Cardinals of the Ноу College fetched 
their hats from Wandsworth.” 

The following are among the Huguenot names recorded on 
the stones in the cemetery. Some of these names will be 
carved on the plinth of the memorial : —Baudouin, Bordes 
Comarque, Chatting, Darvall, Dormay, Fourdrinier, Grose, 
Grolleau, Herbert, Laffitte, Payan, Torin, Vignon. 


ORFORD CASTLE. 


NEWARK CASTLE. 


From the ‘‘Castles and Walled Towns of England.” 
(See article.) 


—— 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


GIDEA PARK. 
To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

DEAR Sir,—The extremely unsatisfactory nature of this 
compet tion is daily becoming more obvious, and it is surely 
time that the Institute made some pronouncement upon :he 
desirabi ity or otherwise of architects entering into competi- 
tions which involve actual building as well as paper designs. 

In this case, competitive houses to the value ef £60,000 
(approximately) were erected by architects on “spec.,” and in 
many cases have been financed by them on ground rented or 
bought from the company who instituted the competition. 

The capitalised value о! the ground rents created amounts 
to about 20,000. 

When the buildings were erected they were thrown open 
to the public as an exhibition, the company charging the 
architect com;etitors 5s. per house per week for opening 
them in the morning and shutting them at night, and 4s. per 
week for watering the gardens, the cost of water excluded, 
This means that the competitors are paying the company at 
the rate of over £3,000 per annum for these trifling services. 

On February 22nd the company wrote to each competitor, 
offering to act as agents for the sale of the houses, and to 
place at their disposal an expert staff for this purpose, and 
needless to say, for a handsome consideration. 

The climax was, however, reached when the following letter 
was received by the competitors :— 


“July 12, 1911. 

“ Dear Sir,—At a meeting of the directors of Gidea Park, 
“ Limited, at this office to-day, I was instructed to write and 
“ draw your attention to the opportunities now afforded by 
“the hundreds of visitors to the estate, of which many build- 
* ers are not at present availing themselves. It is impossible 
“(ог the staff of the estate office to act as guides to more 
"than a very small percentage of the visitors, ind those 
“builders who have no representatives to show their own 
“houses (especially on Saturdays) are in our judgment missing 
“a great opportunity of doing business. | 

“One exhibitor alone on the estate has, by keeping a 
“representative іп his exhibition house, already obtained 
“orders for 29 repeats of the house on this estate and 
“elsewhere. | 

« We therefore urge upon you the desirab lity in your own 
“interests of arranging for some personal attendance at your 
“ exhibition house. | 

“Yours faithfully, 
“(Sgd.) В. DE JERSEY, , 
. ** Sales Manager. 

The exhibitor who has already sold 29 houses is to be сой: 
gratulated on the results of his “ spec." Personally 1 hope he 
will sell another 29, but is it really advisable for architects to 
become speculating builders in addition to their already mul- 
tifarious activities? Тһе use of the word builder in place of 
architect in the foregoing letter is significant. 

The company have no doubt done extremely well, and 
must be laughing up their now bulging sleeves at 149 odd 
architects who bought their land and built up their estate for 
the paltry consideration of £1,050 in prize money, and the 
promise to buy a few of the houses. Could not the assessors 
get better terms than these? Т here are various other curious 
and novel points in the conduct of this competition whic 
ought to be investigated, but which it would take too long t9 
set out here. 
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ORFORD CASTLE. 


NEWARK CASTLE (showing Gate-House). 


FROM THE CASTLES & WALLED TOWNS OF ENGLAND. 
(Methuen and Co.) 
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HUGUENOT MEMORIAL, 
HUGUENOT CEMETERY (MOUNT NOD), 


HAROLD TRIMNELL, A R.1.B.A., Architect. 


WANDSWORTH, 


July 21, 1911] 


ЗЕЛА 


I am not а competitor or interested financially or otherwise 
except by the extraordinary apathy of the powers that be in 
not enquiring more closely into the conditions and probable 
effects of such a revolutionary competition. 

е Yours faithfully, 
Maurice E. WEBE 


[We much sympathise with Mr. Webb's point of view, and 
should like to have the opinion of our readers on the subject, 
when we ho ave moret у bout it.—Ep. B.A.] 


-----%----- 
ST, PAUL'S BRIDGE SCHEME, 


P ROFESSOR PITE writes in regard to the St. Paul’s 
Bridge scheme report and evidence of the three archi- 
tects called in to assist the Corporation :— 


““That this was prima facie written for the ex parte sup- 
port of the first Corporation scheme. It is not a judicial or 
critical examination of the architectural possibilities of the 
situation. Тһе three architects are presumed, upon this 
work of the greatest magnitude and importance, in a fort- 
night to have designed, discussed, and dismissed all pos- 
sible alternatives, and report in the terms of the instruction 
that the Corporation scheme ‘is the one best suited to the 
character of the site.’ 

“This haste is undignified; it is oblivious to the real 
responsibility of architect to client, and the result is ridi- 
culous. I venture to remark, from a long appreciation of 
the dignity with which these eminent colleagues of mine 
conduct their own practices, that if a client was to ask 
either to undertake the consideration of so vast a scheme, 
that each individually would have felt insulted by a request 
for the production of the one best scheme in a few days. 
Their combined report is only of worth to the Corporation, 
and should not weigh with Parliament. 

“Sir William Emerson committed himself to the opinion 
that the design of the transept of St. Paul's is not of suffi- 
cient beauty to become the objective of a fine approach. 
Sir William is welcome to cherish this peculiar opinion, but 
the dome surmounts the transept with majestic power, and 
is of the same design north, south, east, and west. 

““Lastly, as to the trams. As the architectural effect of 
the approach to the greatest monument of the metropolis is 
apparently to be governed by the question of the possibility 
or not of an underground tramway, it must now be made 
clear that the case of the Corporation is bad if only a tram- 
way route is in question. 

““1. The Corporation have given no pledges of their sin- 
cerity in providing a practical route. They have not in- 
cluded the tramway in their Bill, or employed a tramway 
engineer to submit the design of this essential factor. 

“2. The bridge proposed by the Corporation is insufh- 
cient for the double track in the centre, as required by the 
County Council engineer. 

“3. It will inevitably be found that an underground 
tramway cannot be safely put near to the east end of St. 
Paul's. This point is burked by the Bill, and referred to 
arbitration. 

“We know already from Mr. Macartney, the surveyor to 
the Dean and Chapter, that he feels that this danger is not 
confined to the south side, but would operate at the east 
end, owing to the proposed position of the tramway at that 
point. "Therefore, he was not called as a witness before 
the Committee. | Mr. Somers Clarke, who preceded Mr. 
Macartney as surveyor, gave such effective evidence as to 
the condition of the south transept that it is obvious the 
cumulative argument against any underground tramway at 
all will, when fairly faced, be too strong to encounter, so 
үз the infant underground tramway is doomed before 

irth. 

“Тһе Corporation are only playing with the tramway 
argument, in order to get the bridge into the position pro- 
posed by them. 

"Therefore, they call evidence to prove the difficulty on 
the south side, but none to prove it safe on the east, where 
it will be nearer to the Cathedral. Тһе Dean and Chapter 
have been pacified by the prevention of water abstraction 
in the neighbourhood, which, when the waters break out, 
cannot be stopped by Act of Parliament, and by a power 
of effective protest which is designed to become effective by 
ultimate arbitration before the president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, in whose personal view of his respon- 
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sibility for the safety of the Cathedral the fate of the tram- 
way will rest. 

“Тһе Corporation have not undertaken to make any 
tramway or to provide any connections to the six northern 
termini at the City boundaries. Тһе whole question of the 
effect of the bridge upon traffic routes to the north is not 
considered in the Bill, and will by it become necessarily 
worse than before. ' 

““In the interest of the tramway collection alone Рагһа- 
ment should insist upon a new and complete scheme Бу now 
rejecting this Bill. 

“In the interests of beauty and of the reputation of the 
City and nation, the bridge and its approaches must, and 
can yet, be combined architecturally, not with accidental 
picturesqueness, but with the ordered magnificence of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and I trust by a thoroughly worked-out 
scheme provide a grand north and south route, of proper 
dignity, and safe width for tramways.’ 

Messrs. Leeming and Leeming, the architects of the New 
Admiralty "building, write to the “Times” :—''The three 
strong points against the bridge being in axis with St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and in favour of the City's proposals, 
are: First, the traffic ; second, the danger to the Cathedral 
by making the tramway subway ; and, third, that a skew- 
bridge will necessarily have to be in steel, not granite. 
Regarding the first, to-day's ‘Builder’ again reiterates that 
the true traffic line is not as provided for in the official 
scheme. So far as the second objection is concerned, we 
venture to express the opinion that modern architectural 
skill could overcome the difficulty, and we base such opinion 
on our own experience in connection with the old Admiralty 
buildings. When the proposals were before  Parlia- 
ment to егесі Blocks ı and 2 of the Admiralty 
buildings, certain critics sent a round robin to the members 
of the House of Commons stating that the stability of the 
old building would be endangered, but the then First Com- 
missioner, by the advice of Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., and 
ourselves, traversed such statement, with the result that we 
not only underpinned the old walls next Block 2, but sub- 
sequently took down the walls adjoining Block 3 over 3oft. 
below the surface into the London clay with perfect success. 
The third objection—viz., steel instead of granite construc- 
tion—really ought not to have been raised in these davs of 
reinforced concrete construction. Bridges in this new 
method, faced with concrete or stone, are now ап accom- 
plished fact.’’ | 


ITH certain substantial modifications, the scheme «ог 
the new St. Paul's Bridge put forward by the City 
Corporation has now obtained the assent of the Committee 
to which it was re-committed by the House of Commons 
last month. In accordance with the views strongly cx- 
pressed in our own columns, and in the course of the debate 
on Mr. Morrell's motion to re-commit the Bill, the City 
authorities have sought the advice of first-class architects 
on the proposed undertaking, and on the whole have secured 
their approval. Although it was felt by critics of the Cor- 
poration’s procedure that the most important object was to ` 
secure an unexceptionable professional verdict on the official 
scheme, irrespective of any definite alternative, widespread 
support was expressed for another unofficial proposal, by 
which the bridge and the roadway leading to it would 
debouch immediately opposite the south porch of St. Paul's, 
and thus open out an uninterrupted view of the cathedral 
to passengers coming northward over the river. This latter 
scheme is disapproved, though not quite unanimously, in 
the report presented by the three distinguished architects 
who have been consulted. Mr. T. E. Collcutt appends a 
qualifying note in which he declares that he would much - 
prefer a bridge which gave a vista of St. Paul's, and ex- 
presses the opinion that it would be possible to build one. 
Sir William Emerson and Mr. J. J. Burnet, on the other 
hand, express disapproval of this plan on both practical 
and asthetic grounds. They consider that the difficulties 
of constructing a bridge at the required angle to 
the course of the river would probably lead to its being 
built in steel, instead of in stone, which would certainly 
be most objectionable. They also consider that the pro- 
posed view of the south side of the cathedral at the end 
of a long, straight vista would not be as impressive as has 
been supposed, and that Wren did not intend his work to 
be displayed in this way. The report also refers to the 
great increase of expenditure which would probably be 
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necessitated by this alternative scheme, and expresses the 
opinion that the original proposal is on the whole best suited 
to the needs of traffic. 

The modifications proposed in the report are based on 
both practical and esthetic grounds. They comprise the 
opening out of a wider space at the two corners where the 
bridge approach cuts into Cannon Street, the removal of 
the entire block of buildings between Old 'Change and the 
east end of the cathedral,.and the eventual demolition of 
the property now masking the south end of the Post Office 
in St. Martin's-le-Grand, so as to give space for some new 
architectural feature more in keeping with the dignity of the 
transformed site. Тһе adoption of these modifications would, 
undoubtedly, make a considerable improvement in the appear- 
ance of the Corporation's new highway; and although we 
regret the decision which the three architects have reached, 
and still doubt whether the best use is being made of a 
great opportunity, we consider that the House of Commons 
would not be justified in opposing апу longer the passage of 
the Bill. Тһе great principle that the opinion of architects 
should be consulted on апу public work affecting the appear- 
ance of London has been successfully vindicated. Now 
that the Corporation has recognised the principle, ıf rather 
tardily, and the verdict of the experts has gone, on the 
whole, in its favour, the Commons cannot fairly refuse to 
accept the decision of the Committee, to which thev referred 
the Bill back, on the understanding that it should be dealt 
with in this way, quotes the ‘‘Times.”’ 


———— —-— 
ASKEW. 


WE should have a higher respect for the decision of the 
Select Committee to which the question of the pro- 
posed St. Paul's Bridge was recommitted by the House of 
Commons if the appeal had not been from Casar to Cesar. 
If a court has a prejudice, it is in favour of its original 
finding. In this case the Court was to hear the views of 
eminent experts, and when those experts expressed agree- 
ment with its own preconceived ideas, it, naturally enough, 
was not long in confirming its original judgment, in favour 
of the Corporation of London's scheme for a bridge which 
shall cross the river at right angles, but which would miss 
that grand view of St. Paul's Cathedral for which we have 
pleaded. We find one expert objecting to the bridge which 
would command a vista of St. Paul's on the ground that it 
would have to be a skew bridge, which would involve some 
architectural and engineering difficulties. Another expert, 
Sir William Emerson, boldly declared that the vista would 
be bad in itself. He said :— | 
As to the vista which would be opened up by the adop- 
tion of a scheme on the lines put forward by Mr. Pite, 
he thought it would be going out of the way to make a 
strained effect. A great deal of the mystery and charm 
of St. Paul’s would be destroyed by a long approach. 
Now, in the name of consistency, the expert who objects 
to crooked bridges should object to crooked streets, and ıf it 
is bad to build a skew bridge it is bad to have a skew view 
of the metropolitan Cathedral. The fact is, these experts 
prove too much, as experts will, and we are rather sur- 
‘prised that they do not go further, and condemn the skew 
river, on the ground that it throws the bridges out of 
parallel. "Where the Corporation, the experts, and a Par- 
Jiamentary Committee are of one mind, we fear there is 
not much more to be done; but we predict a day when 
those who see the skew view from the straight bridge will 
Jament the noble vista which might have been as a Lost 
Opportunity.—The ''Star."' 


------ф------ | 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE IN NORTH WALES. 


Т НЕ new University Buildings at Вапрог, opened by King 

George last week, appear to be much appreciated, and 
will probably be counted amongst the most successful modern 
buildings of their kind. Mr. Hare won the commission in 
competition, on the adjudication of Sir Aston Webb, in 1905, 
and on July 5, 1907, the memorial stone was laid by King 
Edward VII. The cost of site and buildings so far has come 
to £127,500, and science laboratories have yet to be built at 
a cost of some £80,000. The site slopes rather steeply, and 
the building stands on the upper part, arranged in two 
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quadrangles, the smaller now completed and the other only 
partially. 

The arts block occupies about half of the frontage facing 
south-east, and contains four storeys. The ground floor con- 
sists of common and social rooms, opening on to a path walk 
or terrace. The first and second floors are devoted to class- 
rooms, capable of accommodating over 1,000 students at one 
time. ‘The third floor contains private rooms for professors 
and their assistants. The administrative wing forms a part 
of one side of the great quadrangle, and adjoins the main 
entrance and great hall. This contains the college offices, 
registrar's rooms, council-room, and principal's rooms. Тһе 
great hall, which has been given by Sir John Pritchard Jones, 
is placed on the highest portion of the site. Тһе in- 
ternal dimensions are soft. wide by 150ft. long, and the. 
hall affords accommodation for about 1,500 persons. The 
interior of this room will be finished with wainscot panelling 
to the lower portion of the walls, and the upper part will 
be faced with stone. It will be lighted bv large mullioned 
windows on each side, which are intended ultimatelv to be 
filled with stained glass. Provision will be made for ап 
orchestra and an organ. The librarv and museum occupy the 
south-east side of the great quadrangle, each being 32ft. 
wide by 134. long, and lighted from both sides. Тһе 
librarv will have an open timbered roof in wainscot, and will 
afford accommodation, with its stock rooms, for about 100,000 
volumes and тоо readers. The buildings throughout are 
faced with stone from the Cefn quarries, near Ruabon. Тһе 
woodwork throughout is of Austrian wainscot. The design 
of the work is simple and pleasing, and the detail is simple 
and appropriate, the onlv enrichments being in the form of 
carved armorial bearings. 
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CHAPEL FOR THE KNIGHTS OF THE: 
THISTLE. 
() NE of the most outstanding successes in modern Gothic 
architecture will certainly be chronicled in the beautiful 
chapel for the Knights of the Thistle, built as an annexe to 
St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, and opened by the King this 
week. Мг. В. $. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., the architect, has 
produced a design which combines picturesqueness, breadth, 
and solidity of effect with a delicacy and charm of detail which 
is very interesting. The exterior carving and enrichments 
give fine emphasis to the plain solidity of the deeply-buttressed 
walls. ‘The highly-decorative canopied stalls give a rich 
effect to the interior, and the detail of the woodwork 1s 
worked out in a very interesting way. Added to this, the 
vaulted roof, the decorative colouring, and the heraldic glass 
combine to one of the most notable and pleasing of modern 
Gothic interiors. Some of the details of the work may be 
gathered from the description of the building in the 
" Telegraph,” some of which is given below : — 

The chapel has been built at the south-east corner of St. 
Giles. It has bold buttresses and deep-set bays; there is a 
small ornamental tower at its western end ; below the windows 
are carved in bold relief the arms of the Thistle Knights; 
and the eastern apsidal end is crowned by a figure of the 
patron saint of Scotland, St. Andrew, above whom angel 
figures hold a cross and a crown. 

A broad flight of steps at the east end leads from the out- 
side to an ante-chapel, which, in turn, communicates by two 
archways with wrought-iron doors with the interior of the 
cathedral. The ante-chapel has an elaborately groined and 
ribbed roof, with bosses, on two of which, in colour, are St. 
Andrew on his cross, and the Scottish lion rampant. On the 
side of the bay leading into the chapel proper is a carved 
stone panel, with the arms of the donor, and the following 
inscription: “This chapel was gifted by John David, Earl of 
Leven and Melville, and his brothers, in fulfilment of the 
wishes of their father. St. Andrew’s Day, 1910.” The 
ante-chapel is kept low in its proportions for the sake of 
contrast with the chapel proper. 

On entering the Chapel of the Thistle Knights one is at 
once struck by the appropriate regal air with which it has 
been invested—a quality it owes to the combined effect of its 
lofty, vaulted roof, resplendent with colour, the jewel-like 
brilliancy of the heraldic glass in its windows, the charming 
grace and elegance of the carved oak stalls, and the striking 
heraldic “achievements” of the Knights, by which they are 
surmounted. The chapel is not large. It is only 36ft. in 
length by 18ft. in width, but a dignified and stately effect 
has been secured by giving it great height in proportion to 
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its other dimensions—the height from the floor to the apex of 
the vaulting being 42ft. A fine feature of the elaborately 
ribbed roof is a series of large bosses in colour, showing the 
arms of the Knights and other heraldic devices. The double- 
light windows of the church are filled with coloured glass of 
clear and brilliant quality, carrying the armorial bearings of 
the Knights and the badge of the Order of the Thistle. The 
west window is the Royal window, with the Royal arms in 
glass of rich golden and red tints. The single-light window 
in the centre of the apse is dedicated to St. Andrew, and 
shows the saint before his call, fishing by the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

The Royal stalls are set at the west end of the chapel. 
The King’s double stall is in the centre; that of the Prince 
of Wales on the right ; that of the Duke of Connaught on the 
left, and on each side of Royalty are stalls for the two senior 
Knights—the Duke of Atholl and the Duke of Argyll. ‘There 
are six stalls placed against the north wall and eight against 
the south wall—the Order consisting of the King, Prince of 
Wales (the present Prince has not yet been installed), the 
Duke of Connaught, and sixteen Knights. These, in addi- 
tion to the two already named (Argyll and Atholl), are the 
Dukes of Fife, Buccleuch, Montrose, and Roxburghe, the 
Marquis of Tweeddale and the Marquis of Zetland, the 
Earls of Rosebery, Haddington, Crawford, Errol, Aberdeen, 
and Home, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Lord Hamilton 
of Dalziel. All the stalls save that of the King are single. 
They are all of oak of a fine soft tint, and are surmounted 
hy Gothic canopies elaborately carved with crockets, cusps, 
pinnacles, and pierced work, and enriched with many beauti- 
ful angels and other emblematic figures. The double stall 
and double canopy of the King is treated in a richer fashion 
than the others. There are book-boards in front of each of 
the stalls. 
presentation in colour of the Royal arms as quartered in 
Scotland. Above each canopy rises the “achievement” of 
the Knight, which consists of the sword and helmet, the 
coronet (in the case of the King the Crown), the mantling, 
and the crest, and executed as these “achievements” are in 
bold heraldic colours, they have a striking effect. A fine 
decorative touch is secured at the west end by “stepping” 
the canopies and "achievements"—that of the King's in 
consequence towering over the others by a good many feet. 

At the east end, which is also panelled in oak in simpler 
style, is set the Investiture Chair, richly canopied, and a 
chair and lectern for the Dean of the Order of the Thistle. 
Affixed to the back of each stall is the Knight’s stall-plate in 
rich enamel. 

The floor of the chapel is of dark Ailsa Craig granite, with 
panels at intervals of Iona marble. The chapel is artificially 
lighted by electric light. The lamps for the most part are 
concealed, but hanging by brass chains on each side of the 
King’s stall and the Investiture Chair are electric-light 
fittings, in the form of an angel holding a torch. Save the 
heraldic glass, which was executed at Pinner from cartoons 
supplied from Edinburgh, the whole of the beautiful carving, 
and other art and craft work, has been done by Edinburgh 
craftsmen. The Knights of the Thistle may be congratulated 
on possessing so beautiful a home, and the architect on the 
artistic character of his work. 


—k—— 


NATIONAL LIBRARY AT ABERYSTWYTH. 


NO finer position could well be chosen on which to set a 

beautiful and imposing building, such as the Welsh 
National Library will be when completed. It commands an 
immense prospect, and will form a most conspicuous feature 
of the landscape. The “Telegraph” says:—There is only 
one disadvantage attaching to. it, and that is the distance it 
is away from the town. Although a students’ library, anıl 
not intended for popular use, this will attach some incon- 
venience to persons desiring to consult the works it con- 
tains, Judging from the design the library, when com- 
pleted, will, both in its commanding position and its general 
aspect, recall in some degree the famous Congressional 
Library at Washington. If this should be realised, the 
architect will have reason to congratulate himself upon the 
result of his labours. The central block of buildings will 
contain the administration offices, with the main entrance, 
and will be approached by a magnificent flight of steps. 
It will be flanked on each side by the library hall and 
exhibition gallery respectively. 


The front panel of the King’s desk shows a re- - 


As seen from the neighbour- 
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hood of the harbour and the inner slopes of Pen Dinas, 
the full advantage of this grouping of the several blocks of 
buildings will be realised, and the light and shade of the 
various planes of their frontages appreciated. Externally 
these buildings have been treated in harmony, and as severely 
as possible. Тһе isolated blocks being smaller in detail 
give valuable scale to the main building. Architecturally 
the aim has been to obtain that sense of dignified propor- 
tion and refinement of detail so essential för a great library 
building. 

The “Times” says:—The central hall promises to be a 
thing of beauty, and the exhibition galleries are well designed. 
The reading-room is large, impressive by its size rather than 
its proportions, while the front elevation is distinctly dis- 
appointing. 


—— 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual general meeting was held in the Ashmolean 
Museum on the 13th inst., Professor Haverfield (ргеві- 
dent) in the chair. 

The hon. secretary presented the report for the year 
1910-11. The society had to regret the absence, through 
illness, during the year of the hon. treasurer (Mr. E. W. 
Allfrey), who has been for very many years a devoted friend 
to the society, and a most valuable officer. As he was 
even now unable to return to Oxford, it would be necessary 
for the committee to make some provision for carrying on 
the treasurer’s business. ‘The lectures given since the last 
general meeting had maintained a high level of value and 
interest, and the society had great reason to be grateful 
to the lecturers who were willing to devote time and their 
special knowledge to its instruction. The lectures by Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie on his discoveries in Egypt; and by 
Мг. W. H. Forster on the progress of the excavations at 
Corbridge, had become annual institutions, of which the 
society had a right to be proud, while in the past session 
accounts of the architecture of three great historic churches 
—Westminster, Winchester, and Hailes Abbey—had been 
given by lecturers specially qualified to speak of them with 
first-hand knowledge and authority. Тһе full list is as 
follows:—In the Michaelmas term, “English Architecture 
illustrated by Oxford Buildings,” by Mr. Allfrey; а Paper 
kindly read by Mr. E. H. New, “Тһе Planning of Hellenistic 
Towns,” by Professor P. Gardner; and “Winchester Cathe- 
dral,” by Mr. Т. С. Jackson, К.А. and V.P. In the Lent 
term :—“ Corbridge, 1910,” -by Mr. W. H. Foster; “The 
Walls of Oxford in the Middle Ages,” by the Rev. H. 
Salter; and “The History of Clerical and Academical 
Costume,” by the Rev. F. E. Brightman. In the Easter 
term :—“ Westminster Abbey, in illustration of the develop- 
ment of English Architecture,” by Mr. W. R. Lethaby, 
architect to the Abbev; “Hailes Abbey,” by Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley ; and “The Labyrinth and Roman Portraits,” by 
Professor Flinders Petrie, V.P. Іп making arrangements 
for Mr. Lethaby’s lecture the society was asked to co- 
operate with the committee of the common fund for advanced 
historical studies in the University, at whose invitation the 
lecture on Westminster Abbey was given. The committee 
agreed to include the lecture in the programme for the term, 
and to open it without requiring tickets of admission to be 
shown. The audiences throughout the year had been very 
satisfactory. 

Тһе number of new members elected during the year was 
slightly less than the corresponding figure last year. But 
as undergraduate members left Oxford at the end of their 
University career, the society was necessarily a fluctuating 
body. 

The report having been adopted, the balance-sheet was 
laid upon the table and also passed. The president, Pro- | 
fessor Haverfield, and the hon.’ auditors (Мг. F. Madan 
and the Rev. W. Mansell Merry) were unanimously re-elected 
for the coming year, and Mr. Charles Ffoulkes and Mr. 
R. G. Collingwood, of University College, were elected 
members of committee in place of Mr. Percy Manning, V.P., 
and Mr. E. H. New, who retire by rotation. —'" Oxford 


Chronicle." 
* 


Ом Wednesday Ware Park Mansion, near Hereford, was 
almost completely destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated 
at several thousand pounds. 
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ANCIENT LIGHTS LITIGATION. 


А! the Carnarvon Town Council on Tuesday week, 

| Alderman Lake, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, made a statement relative to the result of certain 
litigation in respect of ancient lights by which the council 
had agreed to pay the plaintiff, Mr. Evan Owen, Bee Hive 
Restaurant, £100, and taxed costs, to settle the action. 
He wished to make it perfectly clear that there was no 
foundation for the allegations made in the Press and by 
others that the difficulties could have been foreseen when 
the scheme for extending the Institute Building was origin- 
ally discussed. Not only was the architect convinced that 
there was no encroachment upon ancient lights, but this was 
confirmed by another architect called in for consultation, 
and, though the question of light was mentioned at the 
Local Government Board inquiry, no objection was raised, 
and the inspector himself, after visiting the site, seemed 
satisfied. This coincided with the view of the committee, 
but they were not without knowing that others held a con- 
trary view, and, rather than fight the matter to the bitter 
end, they thought that, notwithstanding their strong belief 
in the merits of their case, it would be better, in the inte- 
rests of the ratepayer, to come to an amicable settlement. 
In this they were supported by the highest legal advice. 
He moved that the course taken be confirmed. 

Mr. A. H. Richards, who seconded, laid stress on the 
fact that Mr. Evan Owen raised no objection to the plans, 
though he inspected them at the Corporation office. 

Mr. Peter Angel inquired if any question was raised with 
regard to the air space at the back of the premises. 

Alderman Lake replied by quoting from an affidavit 
signed by Mr. Evan Owen to the effect that the medical 
officer of health had represented to him that the effect of 
the extension would be a serious matter to his premises, 
and that if such a thing went on it would be useless for 
him to advise the demolition of insanitary property in the 
town. There was also produced a letter from the medical 
officer, in which he said that he had an interview with Mr. 
Owen, to whom he said that the ventilation of the area 
would be impaired if the wall were built. He also advised 
him to come to some arrangement to prevent litigation. 
Alderman Lake added that the committee knew nothing of 
this interview until after the affidavit had been prepared, 
nor did the modical officer take any objection at the inquiry. 

Mr. Ranleigh Jones asked whether thev could not fall 
back upon the architect. 

The Mayor: The architect still says that there is no 
interference with the light, and it is also the opinion of the 
committee. 

Mr.. Ranleigh Jones: Then why pay £100 to a man if 
we are not liable? 

Mr. Peter Angel suggested that it was not a question of 
light, but of something else. 

The committee's proposal was then adopted. 

—''Liverpool Post." 


---Ж---- 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE new church of St. Michael's, Newquay, which has been 
erected at a cost of £10,000. was consecrated on the 12th 
inst. by the Lord Bishop of Truro. The church, which has 
been well built by Mr. Ambrose Andrews, of Plymouth, 
from the design of Mr. J. N. Cowper, of London, 15 
situate in the centre of the town, and forms a conspicuous 
and pleasing object in the landscape as seen across the 
bay from the Headland and from the pier. Тһе material 
is local hard ргеу elvan stone, quarried in the parish, faced 
with Tintagel blue stone on the exterior. The pillars, with 
capitals carved- after the manner of those in Gunwalloe 
Church, are of Cornish рог бе. The steps, porches, 
quains, tracing, and the floor of the sanctuary are of granite. 
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There is no tower, but a graceful bell turret of granite 
surmounts the east end of the north aisle. The church is 
seated, and the walls are ‘panelled, with dark oak, which 
forms a designedly striking contrast to the greys and whites 
of the rest of the interior. Both exterior and interior are 
designed to embody as far as possible old Cornish features. 
А conspicuous failure in this respect is, of course, the 
absence of a tower, but this, we understand, was prohibited 
by the cost, and may be remedied later. The tracery of the 
windows is simple but effective, and is thrown into striking 
relief by the almost clear glass of the windows, which 15 
milled but not tinted. In the high sanctuary the unusually 
large holy table is surrounded by curtains of a bright rose- 
red, which are suspended between four oak pillars sur- 
mounted by adoring angels. Оп the holy table are ebonised 
wood candlesticks, with candles, and pewter flower vases, 
In the centre of a beautifully worked upper frontal is a 
figure of the Risen Redeemer in the act of blessing. Тһе 
pulpit, designed bv the architect, is a tasteful, simple struc- 
ture in oak. Mr. Cowper also designed the Litany desk, 
which is more ornate and surmounted by the figures of two 
praving angels. 


THE "Bermuda Colonist” of Мау 12 devotes over three 
columns to the consecration of the Bermuda Cathedral by 
the Bishop of Newfoundland and Bermuda, the Right Rev. 
Llewellen Jones, D.D. Іп a sketch of the building, it 15 
mentioned that on the morning of Sunday, January 27, 
1884, Old Trinity Church was destroyed bv fire. 7 Directly 
the catastrophe occurred the pew-renters met to consider 
the serious situation. The tenor of that meeting showed 
unmistakably the mind of the people, which was that another 
church must be erected. One member of the congregation 
at once contributed £1,000, another #500, and a third 
£300. and others gave proportionate to their means. There 
was some hope that Old Trinity Church might be restored. 
but acting on the wise advice of his Lordship the Bishop, 
who consecrated the cathedral, it was decided to build ап 
entirely new sacred edifice. A design was secured from Mr. 
William Нау, of Edinburgh, who had prepared designs of 
the Newfoundland Cathedral, and the present handsome 
and imposing structure is the outcome." Тһе notice pro- 
ceeds to state that “When the church was designed и was 
not known that it was to be the cathedral of the diocese, 
and the arrangements for the eastern end were naturally 
not upon cathedral scale. When the work was nearing 
completion, Mr. Harold O. Tarbolton (who had succeeded 
to the practice of Messrs. Нау and Henderson) proposed 
a totally new treatment of this section of the church, the 
most important change suggested being the elongation of 
the choir bv the laving of a rich, vari-coloured marble floor 
from the sanctuary to the western arch of the tower, at 
an elevation of four steps above the nave. This proposal 
was adopted, and has been carried out with very great 
advantage to the interior. The permanent high 
altar will. it is hoped, be in position. within the next year. 
A scheme for building the vestries to the north of the cathe- 
dral was devised by Mr. Tarbolton during his recent visit - 
to Bermuda (March-April, 1911). and has been favourably 
received by the Building Committee.” 


------Ж--- 


TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Мг. W. A. Н. Masters, F.R.I.B.A.. 
Swindon, Boyle's latest patent “ air-pump” ventilators have 
been applied to St. Luke's Church, Swindon. 


Messrs. E. Н. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, LTD., of Fals- 
worth, Manchester, have recently supplied some of their warm 
air ventilating patent Manchester grates to the Royal Berks 
Hospital, Reading. 
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THE SPECULATIVE ARCHITECT. 


THE spirit of competition has now entered so largely into 
all affairs that we can hardly wonder if at times it 
seems to step beyond legitimate bounds. In the matter of 
architectural design, competition is resorted to in the hope 
_of obtaining the best design possible, as well as for the 
granting of a fair and open chance for all honourable pro- 
fessional men to obtain commission, which in the ordinary 
course of things would not be likely to be freely offered 
them. The latter reason is, we suppose, more often forced on 
the promoters than it is spontaneously felt. The amount of 
money offered in premiums in no case represents more than 
a fraction of the value obtained in designs, and we all 
acknowledge that this is necessarily so. But as there is a 
great deal of loss involved to the profession in every com- 
petition, we have naturally done all that was possible to 
reduce it to a reasonable possible minimum. When, how- 
ever, architects are asked to risk not only time and thought 
but also a considerable amount of money outlay in the 
attempt to secure a premium or distinction, we think it is 
a fair subject for objection. Тһе Gidea Park competition 
has raised a large amount of adverse criticism, because both 
architects and builders have been invited to risk what is in 
the aggregate a considerable amount of capital outlay for the 
sake of the distinction of having their buildings placed first 
in an open competition. In a letter last week, Mr. Maurice 
E. Webb stated some particulars of the scheme, as they 
appeared to strike him, though Mr. Webb’s conclusions are 
denied in a letter from the solicitors to Gidea Park, Limited, 
which appears in our issue this week. At the same time, we 
think Mr. Webb has done a service in drawing attention to 
the matter, because if architects are to have additions such 
as Mr. Webb speaks of, to the already heavy burden of 
competition in many more cases, it seems to us they will be 
settling very conclusively the question as to whether their 
profession is an art or a business. In such cases they are 
surely becoming building speculators, and are going far to 
bring about a practical realisation of Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s 
suggestion that their mission should be to supply the build- 
ing itself, and not a mere paper image of it. 

We can see many advantages in their doing this, but the 
Institute regulations for the life and conduct of an architect 
would then have to be revised or re-written, or it might call 
itself an "Institute of Builders and Architects." | 

We know of a case in which the combination of the two 
appears to work remarkably well—as a matter of 
profit. There is no doubt that the client in number- 
less cases entirely begrudges the money һе pays 
for the purely professional ability of the  archi- 
tect. If the architect merely undertook to supply 
the building in a practically sound and convenient man- 
ner, he has fulfilled all that the late George Gilbert Scott said 
should be expected of him, and surely he need call himself 
nothing more than a builder to do this. It certainly appears 
to us very contrary to the spirit of the regulations laid down 
for the guidance of professional conduct and practice by the 
Institute that architects should join in building speculations. 
partly for the premiums and partly for the profits accruing 
thereby. In the Gidea Park speculation it is suggested that 
architects and builders have become partners in business 
transactions, and have been forced thereto by the conditions 
of the promoters, which have been skilfully arranged so as to 
give actual being and substance to a building estate, instead 
of a mere collection of designs on paper, and we would 
. ` sincerely hope in the interests of architects that such an 
.. experiment would not be repeated. | 


It is easy to argue іп favour of any particular line of con- 


duct, and much may be said in favour of an architect 
“coming down from his pedestal,” as Mr. John Burns has 


‘on his professional ability as assessor. 
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put it. One way of coming down from (һе pedestal is to 
join hands with the builder and become a building specula- 
tor. But it is not easy to see where a line will be drawn 
which will ensure the most perfect moral rectitude under 
such conditions. We have as intense an aversion to pose 
and affectation as anyone, but we also have a great belief ın 
ideals, both in design and conduct, and we cannot help 
thinking that for architects the ideal is not a very lofty one 


` which permits him to take part in competitions like that 


of Gidea Park. It is satisfactory to read the opinion of опе 


` of the assessors therein, that the criticisms in Mr. Webb’s 


letter ^amply justify the demand for an investigation as to 
whether the methods adopted in this competition are not 
likely to divert architects from their legitimate aim by en- 
tangling them in the complications of speculative commerce." 


سه 
NOTES.‏ 


T would be obviously impossible, as a correspondent sug- 
gests,. to upset Professor Blomfield’s award in the 
Manchester Art Gallery Competition, without casting a slur 
He had all the facts 
of the problem before him, and that he has deliberately per- 
mitted some deviations as to cost and area in the selected 


.designs appears likely enough, and we can imagine justifica- 


tion being claimed for such action. 


Iris very satisfactory to find the public taking so much 


more interest in architecture than formerly. The new Chapel 
of the Knights of the Thistle, at Edinburgh, was visited by 
large numbers on Wednesday, the first day it was open to 
the public. Perhaps the very ornate character of the work, 
its solidity, richness, and striking picturesqueness, will 
make a more than ordinary appeal, as well as its distinctly 
Scotch character. It is undoubtedly one of those pieces of 
modern design which will interest architects, both for its 
architectural design and its great excellence of craftsman- 
ship. Photographs give a very poor notion of the quality 
of the detail and the fine touches of light and colour. The 
architect has been singularly successful in the combination 
of delicacy of detail with breadth and vigour of effect. 


REPORTING on the estimates for the new county hall, the 
Finance Committee of the London County Council state that 
the approximate total cost of the scheme for the hall is 
Ж1,412,000, exclusive of any expenditure in connection with 
the area at present occupied by Messrs. Holloway Brothers. 
Up to the present date specific estimates have been approved 
amounting to £745,065, while the actual expenditure in- 
curred to June 3o, 1911, has amounted to £654,658. It 
is expected that an expenditure of £104,000 on the substruc- 
ture of the hall will be incurred as follows:—In the current 
financial year, £,20,500; in 1912-13, £62,300; ІП 1913-14, 
£15,200; іп 1914-15, £6,000. 


For a section of the substructure of the new County Hall, 
a tender of £47,738 was accepted by the County Council 
on Tuesday. A recommendation to sanction £104,000 for 
the construction of the substructure was accepted. 


On Friday last, the 21st inst., a very interesting exhibition 
of the work ‘of the students of the School of Architecture of 


the Architectural Association was opened іп the rooms of 


the Association at the Royal Architectural Museum, 18, 
Tufton Street, Westminster, and it will remain open daily 
from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m. until August 4. Тһе meeting was 
largely attended, and addresses were delivered by the Pre- 
sident (Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A.), Professor W. 
Robert Colton, A.R.A., and Sir Aston Webb, C.V.O., C.B., 
К.А. It is interesting to note that the Architectural Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1847 for the purpose of furthering archi- 
tectural education,’ and it has gradually developed its system 
until it is now acknowledged to be the most important and 
successful school of architecture in the country. We are 
informed that Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., has 


‚ been appointed director of education in the ensuing session 


by the council. He will co-operate with the headmaster, 


. Мг. Н.Р. G. Maule, F.R.I.B.A., assisted by Mr. C. E. 


Varndell, A.R.I.B.A., in the direction of the school. 


THE annual excursion of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association took place on Saturday last to St. Andrews. 
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After inspecting the West Port and the ruins of the Black- 
friars Monastery, the restored Town Church was visited, 
where the party were received by Dr. P. M. Playfair, who 
described and pointed out the various features of interest. 
St. Mary's College was next visited. The old students’ 
dining hall, which contains the college maces and other in- 
teresting relics, was inspected. Тһе new librarv and museum 
buildings were also visited. Ап enjoyable afternoon was 
spent in going over the Priory remains, the Cathedral ruins, 
the Castle, and St. Salvator's Church. Тһе party were 
conducted over the latter places by Mr. Henry, architect, 
St. Andrews, and Dr. Hay Fleming. Special interest was 
taken in the cathedral museum, which contains a most in- 
teresting collection of Celtic stones, a large number of 17th- 
century tombtones, and carved stone found among the ruined 
buildings. At the castle the party explored the subterranean 
passage, which was discovered in 1879, and is entirely cut 
out of the rock. Sets of plans of the cathedral and castle 
were exhibited at the museum, through the kindness of Mr. 
Oldrieve, Н.М. Office of Works. The usual votes of 
thanks were passed, and the partv returned to Edinburgh 
in the evening. Ä 


AT a meeting of the Executive Committee of the King 
Edward Memorial Fund at the Mansion House on the 21st 
inst., it was resolved, after a discussion, not to 
submit to public competition the commission for the 
West End memorial, but to associate an architect 
with а sculptor in the preparation of suitable plans 
and designs. It was decided to invite Mr. Bertram 
Mackennal, A.R.A., as sculptor, and Mr. Edwin Lutvens, 
as architect, to prepare and submit to the committee plans 
and designs for a statue of King Edward at the Piccadilly 
end of the Broad Walk in the Green Park. — The Lord 
Mayor presided, and there were present:—Lord Plymouth, 
Lord Iveagh, Lord Knollys, Lord Avebury, Lord Blyth, 
the Hon. Harry Lawson, M.P., Sir Edward Poynter, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy; Mr. Leonard Stokes, Presi- 
dent of the Roval Institute of British Architects; Sir Home- 
wood Crawford, Mr. Whitaker Thompson, Major Bridges 
Webb, Chairman of the Baltic; Mr. W. J. Thompson, Master 
of the Grocers’ Company; Mr. Christopher Head, Mavor 
of Chelsea ; and Sir William Soulsby, secretary. 


For services rendered to French art, Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
vice-President R.I.B.A., has been awarded the brevet of 
officier de l'Instruction Publique by the French Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 


ThE Sanitary Publishing Co., London, have just published 
“The Street of To-day and To-morrow," by Mr. Guy Wilfrid 
Hayler, M.I.M.E., M.R.S.l., in booklet form, twenty pages, 
price threepence. Mr. Hayler, who is well known to our 
readers as a frequent contributor, has written several useful 
booklets, and this latest one, a Paper recently read before 
the Institution of Municipal Engineers, in London, has been 
very widely commented on, and was indeed one of the most 
successful lectures delivered before the professional societies 
during the past session. 


E 
COMPETITIONS. 


М ESSRS. MARSHALL AND TWEEDY and Mr. E. 

Cratney have respectively been awarded the first and 
second premiums offered by the Wallsend Education Com- 
mittee, for competitive designs for a new elementary school. 
Messrs. Marshall and Tweedy were appointed architects for 
the new building, and the Building and Sites Sub-Committee 
were instructed to further the work. ° 


ThE conditions of the competition drawn up by Mr. James 
S. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., of the proposed new technical insti- 
tute, in Cathays Park, were considered at a meeting of the 
Cardiff Buildings and Sites Committee at the City Hall on 
the 24th inst., Alderman J. W. Courtis presiding. The 
conditions insist upon stone-faced frontages on three sides, 
but provide that future extension on the west must be possi- 
ble. The competitor sending in the best design will be em- 
ployed as architect to carry out the work, under certain 
reservations, and the authors of the second, third and fourth 
placed designs wil be paid £125, £75 and £50 
respectively. The cost of the building, to include heating, 
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ventilation, lighting, water arrangements, etc., has not to 
exceed £35,000. There will be on the ground floor of the 
new building three laboratories, dark-room, lecture-room, 
preparation-room, and room for the head of the department, 
thirteen rooms and laboratories for various purposes, for 
engineering purposes, whilst on the upper ground floor, 
twenty rooms and offices, including entrance hall, reference 
library, examination hall, large lecture room, three rooms in 
the department of commerce, etc. On the first floor there 
are to be nine rooms in the chemistry department, ten rooms 
in the art department, and а dressmaking-room in the 
women’s technical department. Designs are to be sent in 
by September 15. 


THE Northwich Urban District Council invite names of 
architects willing to prepare plans for erection of public 
baths at a cost not exceeding 7,7,000. Тһе council will 
select a limited number to compete, and each = architect 
selected will receive particulars of the competition, An 
assessor will be appointed. and premiums awarded. Appli- 
cants should send their names to Mr. J. A. Cowlev, Couneil 
Offices, Northwich, bv August 1, stating briefiv their ex- 
perience, including апу work done in connection with the 
erection of public baths. 


— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HOUSE АТ FOXLEY, BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


E. HoLLYER Evans, Architect. 

Tuis house has been recently completed at Bishop's Stort- 
ford. It 1s built with local hand-made red brick, with as 
much variety of colour as could be obtained. Тһе half- 
timbering (тіп, by ут.) is treated with Solignum, the 
colour of which blends pleasingly with the brickwork. All 
outside doors are of teak, as also are doors and floors of the 
principal rooms, and all the joinery in the hall, including the 
Spacious staircase, Which is a feature of the interior. The 
plan is unusual, and has been arranged to suit the special 
requirements of the client, this accounting for the bay win- 
dows and doors of sitting-rooms being set on the angles. 


A COUNTRY COTTAGE TO COST £350. 


E. HoLLYER Evans, Architect. 
This cottage is one of several designed for the Brierley Hall 
Estate, W. Mersea, a watering-place on.the East Coast, now 
in much favour as a summer resort. The plan is of the 
(үре suitable for a “week-end cottage”; the rooms being 
few, but roomy. 


HOUSE AT RIPON 


H. STANTON WEBBER, Architect. 


THE site, facing as it does a small natural lake, has to a 
large extent determined the design, and so an endeavour 
has been made to design a house which would in no way 
detract from the surroundings. Between the front and the 
lake is to be laid out a sunken garden with lily pond con- 
nected to the lake. The walls are built of brindle bricks 
with cherry-red facings; roofs of Broseley tiles. The 
entrance gates are of wrought-iron surmounted, as shown, 
with the owner’s coat of arms. Internally, the design has 
been treated in a free Georgian manner, the joinery being of 
English oak. Some small amount of carving has been 
designed a la Grinling Gibbons, but this is restricted mainly 
to the mantels and the staircase newels. The ceilings of the 
principal ground-floor rooms are in plaster, with ornament 
in high relief. 


A DISCOVERY of some interest has been made in one cf 
Hexham’s most ancient buildings, the Moot Hall, which 15 
undergoing restoration to its original state by the removal 
of the modern plastered ceilings, partitions, fireplaces. etc. 
The “find” consists of a small chamber in the west wall of 
the main room, about oft. long, nearly 2ft. wide, and about 
sft. igh. The chamber is lighted by a small window facing 
nortn. 
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OUR LETTER-BOX. 
GIDEA PARK EXHIBITION. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Sır, —Our attention has been called to Mr. ‘Maurice 
Webb’s letter appearing in your columns of the zıst inst. 
We are not concerned with the writer’s views as to the 
conditions under which architects have for some years at 
Letchworth, Sheffield, Newcastle, Swansea, Gidea Park, 
and elsewhere taken part in competitions which involved 
actual building, either by the architect or a competing 
builder. We must, however, express our regret that Mr. 
Maurice Webb should have made references to the position 
of Gidea Park, Limited, which are wholly inaccurate, and 
which must have been written without any enquiry on his 
part as to the facts. His letter would suggest to the unin- 
formed that Gidea Park, Limited, has sought to make sub- 
stantial profits out of the competitors in the House and 
Cottage Exhibition now being held on part of their estate, 
has, to use his own words, “charges competitors at the rate 
of over £3,000 per annum for trifling services.” 

That there is no foundation for these most improper sug- 
gestions the following plain statements of facts will show: 

The exhibition in question is (except as to a few isolated 
houses), being held upon 344 acres, forming part of 500 
acres of land adjoining Squirrels Heath and Gidea Park 
Station on the main line of the Great Eastern Railway. 
These 344 acres adjoin Raphael Park on the west and the 
Romford Golf Course on the east, and were acquired by 
the company last autumn on the basis of the then value, as 
fixed by the Government valuation, at 410,447. They are 
situate in the pleasantest part of Gidea Park, which has 
heen celebrated as a private park since the days of Edward 
IV. For the purpose of the exhibition the company made 
апа sewered the necessary roads, and laid out open spaces, 
and provided facilities for building traffic at the following 
approximate outlay :—Accounts rendered to date 211,386: 
estimated cost of completing roads, £1,000; total, 
“12,386. 

This cost does not include any sum in respect of access 
roads or connecting sewers outside the exhibition area. 

The. total cost of land, roads, etc., therefore, stands at 
£22,833, and the land was priced to exhibitors at the total 
sum of 423,821, leaving a gross profit if all plots were 
disposed of, of £988, or less than five per cent. This, 
however, does not represent any net profit to the company. 
In the first place the company proceeded to reserve as a 
permanent open space go acres of the golf course immedi- 
ately adjoining this land, the cost of which was approxi- 
mately £15,000. Nothing was added to the price of the 
plots in respect of this open space. The company further 
voluntarily expended upwards of £3,000 in advertising the 
exhibition, and £1,400 was expended in prizes and judges’ 
fees. Nothing was added to the price of the plots, or 


charged to competitors in respect of this outlay, or in respect , 


of the company’s general expenses incurred in connection 
with the exhibition. Опе hundred and twenty-one plots 
were disposed of to competitors at the capitalised price of 
Ж16,270 1s. rod. Our clients, Gidea Park, Limited, hope 
in the future to show that an enlightened policy of town 
planning, and the employment of the best professional 
assistance in building houses is not incompatible with divi- 
dends, but we venture to think that the above figures make 
it clear that they have neither made, nor sought to make, 
any profit at the expense of anvone who co-operated with 
them in creating the House and Cottage Exhibition. Mr. 
Webb’s specific statement that the company have charged 
competitors 55. for opening and shutting the exhibition 
houses is incorrect. The company have performed this ser- 
vice entirelv free of charge. His statement that the com- 
pany have charged at a rate of over £3,000 per annum for 
trifling services is simply ludicrous. The facts are as 
follows : — 

For the convenience of а few competitors the company 
undertook to engage workmen to clean their houses, and 
water their gardens. The company has performed these 
services for 28 competitors only, and are receiving in all 
£7 115. per week, which if services are required until the 
end of the exhibition, may amount to about £100. Out of 
this sum the wages of three man and three women, and the 
cost of garden hose and supervision, etc., have to be paid, 
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which will not leave, and was not intended to leave, any 
substantial sum to set against the exhibition expenses of the 
company.. So far as Gidea Park, Limited, is concerned, 
Mr. Webb's unfounded suggestions would have been passed 
over in silence, but uniformed criticism of this kind, if un- 
contradicted, might result in injury to the builders and 
architects, who have at great trouble co-operated to make 

the exhibition the remarkable success which it is to-day. 

We are, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 

DURHAM, CARTER AND DURHAM, 

Solicitors to Gidea Park, Limited. 
3, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


July 25, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


DEAR SIrR,—Your correspondent refers to the Gidea Park 
Exhibition as a "revolutionary competition," and seems to 
think it is so in the sense of lessening the extent to which 
the architect's services will be required in future. In my 
judgment the competition is “revolutionary” in quite another 
sense, in that it will tend, I believe, to bring the services 
of the architects much more into requisition than ever before. 
Тһе real significance of this competition to the architectural 
profession lies in a fact which your correspondent ignores. 
The growth of London eastwards, and, in fact, in every 
direction, has in the last ten years proceeded with extreme 
rapiditv, and hundreds of thousands of houses have been 
built in the outer suburbs with a minimum of architectural 
assistance. ; 

Тһе garden suburb movement is tending to revolutionise 
the ‘relations between building owners and architects. In 
three years we have seen a quarter of a million pounds’ worth 
of buildings erected at the Hampstead Garden Suburb, 90 
per cent. of which have been designed by qualified archi- 
tects. At Gidea Park the same effort is being made to 
secure architecturally-designed and properly built houses for 
the ever increasing population of Outer London. Your 
correspondent raises the question whether it is desirable 
under апу circumstances for the architect to invest in the 
house which the architect has designed. Since the first 
Cottage Exhibition, held at Letchworth in 1903, there have 
been a good many competitions, mostly held under the 
auspices of the National Housing Council, in which actual 
building has been necessary to qualify a competitor. This 
was the case at the Sheffield Exhibition in 1907, Newcastle 
Exhibition in 1908, and the Swansea Exhibition in 1909. 
All these competitions had one feature in common—that the ` 
expenses of organising the exhibition, amounting to a sub- 
stantial sum, were not borne by the exhibitors, but by the 
promoters of the exhibition, and the same is the case at 
Gidea Park. The promoters of the Gidea Park Exhibition 
are engaged in the task of educating the public to the view 
that it is desirable for the man in the street, to live in the 
house which the architect has designed, and whatever the 
financial results of the exhibition may be to the owners of 
the estate, it is obvious that the architectural profession will 
benefit as much as anv class of the community by the success 
of their efforts. 

I hope your correspondent will recognise these facts, and 
that his letter will not discourage owners of large estates 
from following the public-spirited policy pursued at Gidea 
Park.—Yours faithfully, | 

' WILLIAM THOMPSON, 
Chairman of the National Town 
Planning and Housing Council. 


6, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


HYDE PARK CORNER. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Sır,—In face of the announcement which has been made 
to the effect that a combination is prepared to give a million 
sterling for the site of the St. George’s Hospital, in order 
to erect thereon a new hotel, may I renew a proposal I 
made more than two years ago? At that time Colonel J. 
Charlton Humphreys had just acquired the freehold of the 
Knightsbridge Estate, and now very shortly the houses in 
Trevor Square, and, indeed, the property on the whole 
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estate, 15 to be taken down. Not only are new buildings 
to be erected, but new road planning is proposed. 

Неге is a quiet spot in close proximity to Hyde Park 
Corner, an ideal site to which the St. George's Hospital 
might be transferred from the extremely valuable, but, for 
the purposes of a hospital, most unsuitable site it now 
occupies. 

Such a change would at one stroke advantage a great 
public charity and make available the unique site at Hyde 
Park Corner, in many ways the most conspicuous in the 
‘Metropolis, for an opera house, or other building of a like 
character. It can only be a question of time when the 
hospital will be removed, and the site offers such opportuni- 
ties for a public building that it would be a thousand pities 
for it to be acquired for the purposes of an hotel. 

I am, etc., 
Mark H. JUDGE. 

7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

July 24, 1911. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


R. STOKES, in declaring the exhibition by London 
| University students open, congratulated Professor 
Simpson on the excellent standard of the work. The ladies’ 
work struck him with amazement. It was particularly good. 
It was proposed to institute a higher course of architectural 
training at the college. The establishment of such a course 
would meet a long-felt want. Many opportunities for learn- 
ing were provided for the younger students, but they had 
not provided instruction in the higher branches, such as 
town-planning, to the extent that they ought to do. The 
advanced course which the college was now instituting would 
be an interesting experiment, which he had no doubt would 
prosper. 

Dr. Gregory Foster, the Provost, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Stokes, said it was proposed to institute the 
new course, which would be one in advanced academic 
design, under the able guidance of Dr. Burnett next year. 
But they were in need of additional accommodation. А 
building originally intended for the bursar’s house had been 
made to serve the purposes of the architectural students, 
but it was quite inadequate. The Senate of the University 
of London had come to the conclusion that the needs of 
London and the country generally in regard to architectural 
education would be better met by organising one strong 
school of architecture rather than by maintaining two rela- 
tively weak ones—one at University College and one at 
King’s College. It was proposed, therefore, when the 
funds were forthcoming for a larger building, to transfer the 
Department of Architecture, which had hitherto been at 
King’s College, to University College, and house it all in 
one building. That would mean that Professor Elsey Smith 
and his staff at King's College would join Professor Simp- 
son and his staff at University College. It would give them 
a strong staff, and he predicted success for the venture. 
' Мг. Percy Preston, Past Master of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

The exhibition contains the drawings made during the 
present session by the day students at University College 


who are taking a two or three-years’ certificate or degree | 
course, and by students attending the evening course of , 


design, the cost of which is defrayed by the Carpenters’ 
Company. Professor Simpson, the Professor of Architec- 
ture at the college, explained the arrangements of the exhi- 
bits, which, he said, would be on view until next Saturday. 
The drawings submitted by Mr. E. Unsmann, one of the 
degree students for Part I. of the B.A. degree, showed the 
standard which they hoped students would reach by the end 
of their third year, though he doubted whether the same high 
standard would be reached by the general body of students 
for some years to come. 


—€— — 


THE foundation or memorial-stone of the new church of St. 
Chad, to which saint the Hove Edge Mission is dedicated, 
was laid on Saturday afternoon. Тһе vicar announced in 
the course of the proceedings that £500 or £600 more was 
needed to be raised. Mr. Hodgson Fowler was the original 
'architect, but owing to his death the duties have been taken 
over by Mr. W. H. Wood (Newcastle and Durham). 
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ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN THE WAVENEY 
VALLEY. 


HERE was a large attendance of members and friends 

at the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society’s 
excursion on Thursday, July 13. Тһе itinerary included 
visits to a number of places of interest in the Waveney 
Valley, including the far-famed Minster at South Elmham. 
One of the rules states that the society should confine its 
attention to Norfolk as far as possible, but in view of the 
important place which South Elmham fills in the early his- 
tory of the diocese the committee considered themselves 
justified in arranging for a visit to Suffolk. Тһе day was 
gloriously fine, and not the least pleasurable part of the 
proceedings was the drive through a delightful country 
between South Elmham and Starston. | 

The first and most interesting place visited was the site 
of South Elmham Minster, the ruins of which are pic- 
turesquely located within an enclosure of trees on Sir 
Frederick Adair's estate. There were many discussions 
amongst groups of members as to the rival claims of North 
Elmham and South Elmham as the seat of the ancient . 
bishopric of East Anglia, but the balance of opinion was 
strongly in favour of the Norfolk place. 

The Rev. E. C. Hooper, in the course of a Paper, said 
the first bishop of the East Angles was Felix the Burgun- 
dian, in the year 630, the kingdom and diocese being as 
usual conterminous, and consisting of all Norfolk and Suf- 
folk and many parishes on the eastern side of Cambridge- 
shire. But though Felix landed, so it was said, at Bab- 
ingley, near Sandringham, he fixed his official seat at Dun- 
wich, and the east coast of Suffolk. Felix, however, would 
be a missionary bishop in the modern sense of the term. 
Then after only forty усагв the See was divided, and 
though Bede's language is not very clear, we have, at any 
rate, a double line of bishops which seems to prove some 
such division. Now a dispute, which had engaged a good 
deal of attention, turned on the point: was the bishopric 
at North Elmham or South Elmham? Тһе balance of 
opinion is clearly in favour of North Elmham, but without 
going into such a thorny subject, Mr. Hopper preferred to 
point out that in any case we have at South Elmham an 
undoubted minster, a bishop's palace, and, till many years 
later, bishop's land. "The question was, therefore, not so 
much as to which of the two it was, but how do we account 
for both? For some reason, such as priory or other sea 
coast difficulties, Bishop Bisi, who attended the Synod of 
Hertford in 672, found it necessary to erect a church and 
house further inland, and Professor Micklethwaite unhesi- 
tatingly attributes this minster to that bishop, and fixed the 
date at from 670 to 674. The minster was visited in 1897 
by that celebrated architect and antiquary, Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, in conjunction with the late Canons Man- 
ning and Raven. Mr. Micklethwaite quoted the late Mr. 
Henry Harrod as having given good reason for believing 
that South. Elmham in Suffolk, and not North Elmham in 
Norfolk, was the centre of early Christian work in East 
Anglia. Mr. Micklethwaite's own argument tended to con- 
firm this conclusion. Не had been attempting, he stated, 
to classify the ground plans of our most early English 
churches, with the hope of finding a chronological sequence 
in them. Не had been able to arrange several distinct 
groups of plans, and the old minster found a place in one 
of them. Тһе members of this group had in common а 
rectangular nave, rather broad for its length, and a round- 
ended presbytery, nearly as wide as the nave, and about as 
deep as it was wide. He had found six examples having 
these characteristics in common, and the old minster at 
South Elmham was one of them. Мг. Micklethwaite then 
proceeded to add a few notes upon the South Elmham 
minster. The ruins, he pointed out, stand within a rec- 
tangular enclosure of banks. Тһе plan is tripartite, hav- 
ing a western chamber with a doorway in the middle of the 
west wall, and two doorways in the east wall leading into 
the nave. Beyond this was the presbytery, with its apse. 
A good deal remains of the east corners of the nave, but 
only foundations were left on the north side of the nave 
and all the presbytery. Тһе western entrance and the two 
doorways between the fore-building and the nave go 
straight through the walls, as is usual in Saxon work. There 
have been two windows on each side of the forebuilding, 
and apparently three on each side of the nave. Тһе build- 
ing was of such singular interest that he hoped the owner of 
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it would not take it as ап impertinence if antiquaries asked 
that special care be taken of it. Mr. Hopper concluded 
by saying that the Deanery of South Elmham consisted of 


eight parishes only, and a joint population of not much over : 


12,000 people. Of these seven are strictly South Elmham 
— that was to say, St. George, St. James, St. Margaret, 
АП Saints, St. Nicholas, St. Michael, and St. Peter. Тһе 
theory was that these seven parishes sprung up around the 


old minster just as parishes had done іп two or three known © 


instances in Ireland. In much the same way some people 
accounted for the seven Burnhams in Norfolk. 

A visit was also paid to the old Bishop's Palace at South 
Elmham, now occupied as a farm house by Mr. 
son. There are extensive traces of the original building in 
the fabrics of the house, and the moat is well preserved. 

In the course of some speaking which followed the lun- 
cheon, the old minster at South Elmham again came under 
consideration. 

Mr. J. T. Hotblack said that these old buildings were 
so valuable that something ought to be done, if possible, to 
continue their preservation. The ivy ought to be cut, and 
there were two trees which ought to be cut down level with 
the ground. Perhaps, if the secretary of the society would 
write to the owner of the estate, expressing an opinion to 
that effect in the name of this meeting, the visit of the 
association to South. Elmham would have achieved a really 
valuable result. 

The Rev. E. C. Hopper asked if it would not be pos- 
sible to put the building under the care of the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. The preservation 
of ruins such as these was a matter not merely of anti- 
quarian importance; it was of the utmost importance from 
the point of view of ancient church history. Не should be 
thankful if Mr. Hotblack's suggestion could be carried out. 

Mr. Hotblack added that he did not desire the society 
to tie the hands of the owner. Не simply suggested that 
the owner should be written to, and his attention drawn to 
the exceeding interest of the building. Тһе importance of 
dealing with the trees and the ivy might be pointed out to 
him. | 
Mr. Beloe: The Suffolk Society will not think we are 
poaching, will they? 

Mr. Hotblack said the old minster was so bound up with 
the succession to the Bishopric of Norwich that Norfolk 
antiquaries could not prove the case one way or the other 
without coming into Suffolk. 

The Rev. M. Harrison suggested that it might strengthen 
the case if the Suffolk Society were asked to act. 

Mr. Walter Rye strongly protested against the Suffolk 
Society—a very live and active society—being asked to co- 
operate with Norfolk as to a matter within the Suffolk 
boundaries. 

It was finally decided to ask the Suffolk Society to act, 
the form of the letter being left to the committee. 


Redenhall Church, which is situated partly in the parish 


of Redenhall and partly in the parish of Wortwell, with its 
imposing tower, came next in the list. Неге Archdeacon 
Perowne extended to the visitors a hearty welcome, and 
proceeded to indicate some of the leading features of the 
church. Their noble tower, he said, was described by 
Blomefield as the finest in the county. ІЮ was very impres- 
sive by its dignity, and it was marked by great beauty and 
symmetry and elegance of proportion. It was begun in 
1460 and not completed till 1520, and a rebus carved in the 
stone of one of the pinnacles indicated the name of the 
then rector, Shelton. Тһе inlaid flint and stone work— 
the former a good example of the East Anglian art of cut- 
ting flints smooth— was very impressive. There was a fine 
реа! of eight bells and two ancient doors. Оп one of the 
latter was a horse shoe and pincers, and on the other a 
horse shoe and hammer. Blomefield said these were the 
rebuses of Smith and Hammersmith, but he thought that 
possibly a guild of farriers made the doors as their contri- 
bution to the tower at its erection. Тһе nave was a fine 
specimen of perpendicular architecture, and was said to 
have been commenced by Thomas de Brotherton at the 
same time that the tower was built. It was remarkable 
that the two aisles should be of different width. His pre: 
decessor put it on record that somewhere about the middle 
of last century, when workmen were digging for the provi- 
sion of a heating apparatus, they came upon the foundation 
of a smaller and earlier church. These foundations were 
in line with the arches of the nave, bounded by the chancel 


steps at one end, and within the radius of the present tower 


Saunder- 


there were traces of an early round tower. He would like 
to think that the present chancel, which was very different 
to the rest of the church, served a similar purpose in the 
former church. The chancel was known to date back to - 
the year’ 1311, because of the existence of the tomb of. 
William de Newport, who was buried there. . It took the . 
form of a huge slab of stone, still i7 situ, just below the 
high altar. Оп it was a life-sized effigy of William de 
Newport with a canopy of brass and a Norman-French 
inscription. The inscription was preserved in Blomefield, 
but the present condition of the stone was most deplorable, 
nor could anything be done to improve it. There was not 
a scrap of brass in the church, although there were plenty | 
of places where it should be found. ‚The slab had been | 
badly broken, daubed with cement, and left in the state in 
which it could now be seen. "Тһе double eagle brass lec- 
tern had been in their possession for more than three 
hundred years, and there was also a very interesting oak 
lectern. They had not succeeded in tracing those two 
precious possessions, but it had lately come to their notice 
that, in the churchwarden's books of St. Mary, Bungay, 
mention was made that when the religious house at Metting- 
ham was dissolved, two lecterns, together with a Bible and ^ 
Prayer Book, were committed to the care of the church- . 
wardens of that church. Why they did not keep them, he 
could not tell, but the two lecterns would appear to have 
found their way at some time or other to Redenhall. The 
altar tomb was erected to the memory of Sir Thomas 
Gawdy, who built Gawdy Hall, and was knighted as a 
judge in Queen Elizabeth's reign. Over the vestry there | 
once existed a priest's chamber, and the two tiers of win- 
dows were still to be seen. Тһе remains of the old screen 
bore faded representations of the twelve apostles. The 
fact that the church stood in two parishes, and that its 
rector once lived in Starston, gave rise to the lines :— 


““ Wortwell Church and Redenhall Steeple, 
Starston parson and Harleston people."' 


By the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. J. Sancroft Holmes, | 
Gawdy Hall was visited, and the members were permitted | 
to examine the many treasures housed there. 

Mr. Sancroft Holmes, in the course of some imteresting 
observations on the Gawdy family, stated that Mr. Walter 
Rye, in his report on the MSS. of the family, noted and 
calendared 1,222 documents raging in date from 1509 to 
1675. The great majority of these referred to the Harling 
branch of the family, but a few related to the Harleston 
branch, who appeared to have been owners of property in 
various parts of the neighbourhood for some considerable : 
time. The old manor house in which some of the Gawdys | 
lived, situated on the hill close to Homersfield station, was 
pulled down about 1570, when the owners took up their 
residence at Gawdy Hall. It was not certain when the 
latter house was built, but it must have been prior to 1568, 
as in that year Christopher Watson dedicated a book to his 
host, Thomas Gawdy, ‘‘From my chamber in your house at 
Gawdy Hall." At this time the Gawdys owned the manor: 
of Redenhall. In 1650 Charles Gawdy mortgaged the hall 
to Tobias Frere of Harleston, whose son’s widow, one of 
the Longes of Foulden, married John Wogan. Оп suc- 
ceeding to the Norfolk property through his wife, Mr. 
Wogan sold his Pembrokeshire estates and took up his resı- 
dence at Gawdy Hall. His son, John Wogan, married 
Elizabeth, great niece of William Sancroft, the Archbishop. 
The Sancroft properties in Fressing field, Suffolk, were then 
merged in the Gawdy Hall property in Norfolk, and passed 
by descent to the Rev. Gervase Holmes in 1788, the great 
grandfather of the present owner. 

Of the original hall, Mr. Sancroft Hames continued, 
the only part which now. existed as it was built .was. the 
south wing. The building probably formed three sides of 
a square, the fourth being closed with a wall and gates. 
The north wing was believed to have contained a chapel, 
the emblazoned coats of arms from which were now in the 
Gawdy Chapel at Redenhall Church. When the hall was 
restored in 1878 a small moulded doorway was found on 
the north side of the south wing, which seemed to indicate 
that access to various parts ОЁ the house was across an open 
courtyard. The hall was originally moated on three’ sides. 
When John. Wogan succeeded to the property he made 
extensive additions and alterations to the hall, removing the 
mullioned windows and destroying its Elizabethan, ehar- 
acter. The portrait over the fireplace was probably that 


of himself, and presumably by Sir Godfrey Kneller. In 
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the Gawdy papers it was recorded, under date August, 
1578, “Queen Elizabeth came into Norfolk on progress. 
She was said to have stopped at Gawdy's at Harleston."' 
It seemed probable, therefore, that she might have stopped 
at Gawdy Hall, this being the house that would offer her 
the best accommodation in the parish. 

Proceeding to describe the Sancroft relics at the hall, 
Mr. Sancroft Holmes called attention to a portrait of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, by Lens, dated 1650, when he was 34 
years old. Born at Fressingfield in 1616, he went to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, becoming master іп 1062. 
In 1663 he was Dean of York, in 1664 Dean of St. Paul's, 
and in 1668 Archdeacon of Canterbury. In 1667 he was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury, and was sent to the tower 
with six other bishops for refusing to order the clergv to 
read James II.'s Declaration of Indulgence. In 1690 he 
was deprived of his Archbishopric, and in 1691 ejected 
from Lambeth, when he retired to his house at Iressing- 
field, and died there in 1693, being buried in an altar tomb 
adjoining the south aisle of the cburch. In the hall were 
also to be seen his clock, his monk's chair, his grant of 
arms, his Bible and Prayer Book, his herbal, his common- 
place book, seal, pedigree of the Sancroft family, dating 
back to the time of Henry HHI., the medal commmemorat- 
ing the seven bishops being sent to (һе Tower, a locket con- 
taining а lock of his hair, etc. 

Attention was also directed to a number of objects of 
interest in the hall, including Oliver Cromwell's shaving 
basin, a military commission. signed by the Protector, a 
portion of Nelson s flag, from the “Victory!” at Trafalgar, 
two Samian ware cups and saucers found on the estate, а 
group of four Tavagra terra-cotta statuettes brought from 
Athens in 1875, some specimens of Crucifixion china made 
by Dutch jesuits for the purpose of propagating their reli- 
gion in China in the 18th century, an antique watch and a 
Wickliffe's New Testament. 

At Starston Church, the general secretary, who 1$ the 
rector, called attention to various points of interest, parti- 
cularly the Norman south wall of the nave. Probably the 
most interesting fact associated with the church relates to 
a discovery made in the course of restoration some Years 
ago. When the north wall of the nave was pulled down an 
arched recess was disclosed, on the back of which was a 
beautiful painting of male and female figures. The group 
was represented standing round a death bed, and above 
was the soul of the departed in a winding-sheet, ascending 
to heaven, supported by two angels. There were several 
views expressed at the time of the discovery as to the 
meaning of the subject of the painting, the most popular 
being that it represented the death of the Virgin Mary. 
The painting was little injured when discovered,. but soon 
crumbled away when exposed to the air. 

At the rectory the visitors were shown the chalice and 
patens, which formed the private communion plate of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, and used by him at Fressingfield after his 
removal from the See of Canterburv. Mr. Hopper ob. 
served that although in 1742, when the plate was presented 
to the church, the Sancrofts had no connection with the 
parish, yet since that date three clergymen associated with 
the family had been rectors there. —‘‘ Norwich Mercury.” 


------%---- 
THE REMBRANDT HOUSE AT AMSTERDAM. 


С OME of the great painter's admirers, efficiently assisted 
К by Jkhr. P. Hartsen, formed, in 1907, the Stichting 
Rembrandt-Huis (Foundation Rembrandt House) to ac- 
quire the building, buying it again from the municipalitv, 
and to restore it, as much as possible, to its old condition, 
a task in which they availed themselves of the expert 
counsel of the architect Bazel. On the tenth of last month 
it was formally opened as a Rembrandt museum in the 
presence of her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina. А restora- 
tion in the sense of a reproduction of all the 17th century 
features and fittings, and of the furniture used by Rem- 
brandt and his familv, could not be attempted. Тһе case 
presented difficulties far more perplexing than met in the 
reconstruction, e.g., of the Goethe House at Frank- 
fort-a.-M. ТЕ the Deutsche Hochstift had to do with a 
building, unchanged, comparatively speaking, whose 
arrangement, at a period more than a century nearer to our 
times, was known from detailed descriptions, partly in the 
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poet’s own handwriting, while a deal of the furniture asso- 
ciated with the daily occupations of himself and his 
parents could be purchased or obtained in loan, the 
Amsterdam Stichting found hardly anything to go by; 
though an inventory of Rembrandt’s worldly belongings, 
made in 1656, offers guidance of a sort, not a piece of the 
gorgeous upholstery, draperies, hangings, oriental utensils, 
etc., he loved to have about him can be traced, and even 
the minutest archwological examination fails, except in 
general outline, to reveal the adjustment of the different 
apartments. It was therefore decided, very wisely, instead 
of aiming at an unattainable historical exactitude and pro- 
ducing a quasi-Rembrandtesque effect іп externals, to let 
the spirit of the man and artist speak in his work-—etchings 
and drawings to begin with. According to locality, two 
distinct methods have been followed in the manner of their 
exhibition. In the srdelcaemer, or side room of small 
dimensions, they are hung on the walls in separate frames; 
in the schildercaemer, or painting-room, where such a dis- 
position. would tend to fatigue the eve, they are placed 
continuously on a tier in a common frame, strictly in keep- 
ing with the wainscot. Other prints are displayed in show. 
cases under the windows and in the middle of the larger 
room. Most of the etchings open to mspection in the Rem. 
brandt House are lent by Dr. Jan Veth, the firm of Fred. 
Muller and Co., and the National Cabinet of Engravings. 
Dr. Hofstede de Groot and others have lent a few draw. 
ings, setting an example which the direction. hopes that 
many will follow. It is also intended to collect a Rem- 
brandt librarv in the ag/ercaemer ofte sacl, the room set 
apart in davs of yore for festive purposes. 

Before the restoration the whole edifice, internally dis- 
figured, cut up and honeycombed to accommodate several 
houscholds, had begun to lean over in a dangerous way. 
Steadving the structure from the foundations upwards and 
straightening the front, it was discovered that the original 
stepped gable, built in 1696, had been demolished to raise 
the present one with cornice and pediment, probably when 
the above-mentioned changes were made at Rembrandt's 
flitting to the Rozengracht, so that he must have known the 
building, even if he did no more live in it, as it stands now 
approximately, for the design of the new entrance, which 
replaces the two street-doors pierced іп 1660, though т 
harmony with the architectonic idea, may slightly deviate 
from the old plan, and the windows, too, needed looking 
after. Altogether, however, the exterior of the Rembrandt 
House presents very closely the appearance it had when the 
prince of painters dreamt there his magnificent dreams, and 
the interior endeavours to interpret their realisation through 
pencil and graver into things of lasting beauty.—The 
“Times.” 


GERMAN GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION. 


NDER the auspices of the German Garden City Asso- 
ciation, a party of ladies and gentlemen from Ger- 
many visited Birmingham, on July 13, for the purpose of 
studving the housing conditions and gaining experience m 
the work of town-planning carried out Бу the municipal 
authorities. The visitors, who comprised representatives 
of German municipalities and architects, came from London 
in the charge of Mr. E. G. Culpin, of the Garden Cities 
and Town-Planning Association, and the party numbered 
about seventy, including his Excellency Ulriche von Trotha 
(Chamberlain to the Crown Prince of Germany), Herr Vrel: 
haber (one of the directors of Krupps), Councillor Schmidt, 
of Essen, and Herr Benouli, a leading German architect. 
On their arrival they were met by the German Consul (Mr. 
С. Т. Menke), and conducted to their headquarters at the 
Grand Hotel. After luncheon, the visitors assembled 11 
the Council Chamber of the Council “House, where thes 
received a cordial welcome to Birmingham from the Lord 
Mavor (Alderman Bowater). His lordship, who wore his 
chain of office, was accompanied by Councillor Lovsey 
(chairman of the Housing Committee), Councillor Dr. 
Pooler, Councillor Herrick, and Mr. W. S. Body (clerk to 
the committee). 

The Lord Mavor, on behalf of the citizens, extended a 
hearty welcome to the visitors, expressing the hope that they 
would not only be interested and instructed, but would 
spend a pleasant time in Birmingham. A great deal of 
time and money had been devoted to the improvement of 
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the housing апа the surroundings of the working classes іп 
this city. It was now a very large city, with nearly one 
million inhabitants. It was not an old city, but it was 
built on the old, irregular, and uncertain plans which their 
forefathers thoughtlessiy adopted, the result being that 
within the last twenty or thirty years about one-third of a 
million pounds had been spent in widening the streets and 
undoing the mistakes of their forefathers. In Birming- 
ham, as well as in other parts of England, and certainly in 
Germany, they realised that while it was very expensive to 
undo the mistakes of the past in regard to overcrowding, it 
was much easier and wiser to see that the buildings about 
to be erected, the streets about to be made, and the parks 
and open spaces about to be laid out, should be so planned 
that very little expense would be necessary to adapt them 
to future requirements. The people of Birmingham were 
very pleased to receive visitors from other countries, not 
only because they might be interested and instructed, but be- 
cause the bonds of universal friendship and peace might be 
strengthened. They did not want any rivalry between the 
two nations except that friendly rivalry which would in- 
crease the material improvement of mankind. The German 
and English people came from the same old stock, their 
systems were very much akin, and they learned a great 
deal through visiting each other. They had one ideal in 
common, and that was to see that their local government 
was carried on with the object of increasing the health, 
happiness, and comfort of the people. 

Mr. С. Т. Menke interpreted the Lord Mayor’s address, 
and then Councillor Schmidt, of Essen, returned thanks on 
behalf of the visitors. Speaking in very good English, he 
thanked his lordship for his kindly welcome and also for 
the suggestions they had received and would receive during 
their stay in Birmingham. Не was a councillor of the town 
of Essen, and he remembered that there were many associa- 
tions between Essen and Birmingham, particularly in the 
direction of making the homes of the people better by town- 
planning and municipal land reform. Since July, 1875, 
there had been a law in Germany which insisted on the 
observance of a building line in the planning of the streets, 
so as to obtain a proper system of sanitation, traffic, and 
security against fire. That law gave the governing autho- 
rity the right to purchase land and resell it for building 
purposes, and also to provide open spaces without running 
the risk of the municipality becoming bankrupt. Town- 
planning began in Germany about ten years ago, the desire 
being that in the building of small houses the dwellings 
should, be surrounded as far as practicable by trees and 
flowers, and the people should be enabled to live in them 
cheaply and happily. А great deal had been done іп that 
direction during the ten years. In many parts old build- 
ings had been demolished to make room for improvements, 
grounds. had been laid out for sport and recreation for the 
children, and: he added, they were so situated that they 
could be reached by the children in about ten minutes from 
their homes. The cultivation of the artistic tastes of the 
people had also received attention in every part of their 
towns. While much had been accomplished, much remained 
to be done, and it was encouraging to know that similar 
work was successfully carried on in this country. He paid 
a compliment to the work done on behalf of town-planning 
by Councillor Nettlefold, and said that the law in regard 
to town-planning in this country was onlv two years old, 
and was different from the law in Germany. It was, how- 
ever, an advance for this country, although at present it did 
not go further than the traditions of Germany for the last 
hundred years. Laws alone could not help any more than 
one man alone could accomplish town-planning. All people 
must be convinced of the importance of the question, and 
the Garden City Association set an example which old and 
young should endeavour to follow. Just as one nation 
could learn from another, so Germany and England con- 
nected by friendship and relationship could go forward and 
progress together. 

Subsequently the party drove to Harborne, where they 
were shown over the Harborne Tenants Estate by Coun- 
cillor Nettlefold, who delivered an address, in the course 
of which he said that experiments in town-planning and 
better housing were the direct outcome of the Birmingham 
Housing Committee's visit to Germany in rgos, when thev 
saw not only what to do, but what not to do. Englishmen 
were now hard at work preparing the first few town-plan- 
ning schemes in this country, under the ıgog Act, and he 
had been studving official estimates of the expenditure likely 
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to be incurred by the Corporation of Birmingham in open- 
ing up cheap agricultural land in Harborne and Quinton 
for building development. Не had also been supplied with 
official figures of the amount spent by the Corporation 
between 1891 and тото in developing East Birmingham in 
the old-fashioned way, and showing also the increased 
assessable value produced by that expenditure. The 
estimates and figures all pointed to town de- 
velopment for any given increase of assessable 
value costing very much less on economical town- 
planning lines than under the old extravagant system, and 
he was quite certain that town development on honest and 
sensible town-planning lines would not cost more than half 
what by-law regulation development had cost in price. 

There was some risk at the present time that full advan- 
tage might not be taken of the economical possibilities of 
town-planning, and until one or more English town-plan- 
ning schemes had been approved by Parliament it was im- 
possible to prophesy what the economic results of town- 
planning in the country were likely to be. He’ said that 
because іп England, as in other countries, there were 
amongst town-planners two schools of thought, one the offi- 
cial enthusiasts who thought the be-all and end-all of town- 
planning was noble streets with beautiful kerbs and gutters, 
and the other the more practical enthusiasts, who thought 
they saw how, by means of the 1000 Act, to provide better 
housing at the old or lower rents. It was the business of 
town-planners to consider carefully both of those points of 
view, and take from each what there was good, leaving the 
bad behind. If that were done, and if the Act were 
administered with honesty, energy, and ability, it would 
produce better communications than heretofore at far less 
cost to the ratepayers than had been the case in the past, 
and also better housing at the old or lower rents. 

The visitors were then entertained to tea by the Lord 
Mayor, and іп the unavoidable absence of his lordship 
Councillor Nettlefold presided. At a later period the 
company drove back to the Grand Hotel, and in the even- 
ing they were the guests of the German section of the Cos- 
mopolitan Club at a reception and entertainment. —‘‘ Bir- 
mingham Post.’’ 


—k—— 
HULL GARDEN VILLAGE. 


T HE members of the National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council paid a visit to the Garden Village at Hull 
on the 24th inst., and were welcomed by Sir James Reckitt, 
Bart., who maugurated the project in 1907. The party in- 
cluded Alderman W. Thompson, Richmond, Surrey (the 
chairman); Councillor W. G. Wilkins, Derby ; Councillor 
Harold Shawcross, Rochdale; Mr. H. R. Aldridge (secre- 
tary), Mr. Harold Aars, Christiania; Stradrat Arndt, 
Konigsberg; Stradrat Bieske, Konigsberg; Professor Odo 
Bujwid, Krakow University; Mr. H. S. Chorley, architect, 
Leeds; Burghermeister Dr. Dullo, Offenbach; Dr. Zdenke 
Eger, Vienna; Herr B. F. Egermann, Vienna; Herr 
Stadbaurat Glage, Konigsberg; Herr Arnold Goldberger, 
architect, Vienna; Baumeister Anton; Dr. Emil Halla, 
advocate; Councillor Heiberg, barrister, ‘Christiania; Dr. 
B. Kohn, advocate, Vienna; Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city 
engineer, Leeds; Dr. Langlet, Mayor of Rheims; 
Stadtbourat Lehmann, Osnabruck; ‘Burghermeister Lud- 
deckens, Erfurt; Alderman F. M. Lupton, Leeds; Mr. 
T. H. Mawson, Liverpool University; Dr. Herbert Peck, 
Chesterfield; М.Н. Rasmusser, Copenhagen; Dr. Schen, 
Vienna; Herr Siegfried Sitte, Vienna; Councillor G. Thom- 
son, Mavor of Huddersfield. Alderman R. White, Mavor 
of West Ham; and Alderman Woodhead, Huddersfield. 
About 100 visitors, including several ladies from Austria, 
were conducted round the village by Mr. Runton and Mr. 
Barry, the architects, Mr. J. A. Carlill, the secretarv, and 
representatives of the company. | 
The estate upon which the village is built comprises about 
50 acres, and is situated on the Holderness Road. There 
are about 340 houses completed and occupied, and 86 in 
course of erection, and the rents vary from 55. 4d. to 7s. 94. 
per week. In some cases where the rent exceeds 7s. the 
tenants pay the rates, which amount to about 2s. per week. 
No house has fewer than three bedrooms, and all are sup- 
plied with a bath. Every house has its garden, and every 
garden is full of lovely flowers, their cultivation being en- 
couraged by the village horticultural society. A large 
“oval,” or village green, is reserved for tennis, bowls, and 
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croquet; there is a children’s area for recreation; the 
village hall and the village club play a large part in the 
life of the community, and in one corner there is a block 
of eight almshouses, the gift of Miss Julia Reckitt, for aged 
employees of Messrs. Reckitt's firm. A large three-quarter 
quadrangle is set apart as a shopping centre. 

Sir James Reckitt described the financial features of the 
project, which he, in conjunction with Mr. T. R. Ferens, 
M.P., Mr. Philip В. Reckitt, Mr. Albert L. Reckitt, and 
the late Mr. W. H. Stickney, so successfully launched. 
They had been successful, he said, in inducing many com- 
paratively poor working men to pay a much higher rent than 
formerly. In the 'so's or ’40’s the wages paid to ordinary 
labourers were 3d. per hour; now the same men were paid 
5d., and if they fifty or sixty years ago paid 3s. a week for 
their houses they ought to be able to afford now ss. a week. 
In fact, it was their duty to convince the working man that 
he should pay a much highef proportion for his rent than 
he had been accustomed to, for he got it back in better 
health, better surroundings, and in greater happiness. 

A considerable time was devoted to discussion, Mr. P. 
Runton, the architect, having to reply to a large number of 
questions. He stated that the cost of the semi-detached 
houses was from £210 to £215 each, and the others from 
£175 to 4185, exclusive of land, and the price of the land 
was 5d. per square foot.—“ Yorkshire Post.” 


—* 
ТНЕ LIVER SKYSCRAPER. 


Y means of a tour from basement to тооҒ leads, the 
270 delegates of the Royal Liver Friendly Society, who 
are holding a special meeting this week in Liverpool, gained 
a good idea of the new chief offices and the already-famous 
electrical clock in the Pierhead “skvscraper.” The fact 
that the 270 were conveved from the ground floor to the 
ninth storey in three lifts, each carrying ten or twelve persons 
at a journey, within ten minutes, denoted the rapidity with 
which the ascent and descent can be accomplished. In all, 
there are fifteen passenger lifts, each arranged to load up 
to 1,800 lbs. The speed ranges from 3ooft. to 4ooft. 
per minute. А couple of lifts for goods each carry a ton 
and attain a speed of ızoft. per minute. The automatic 
interlocking and speed-governing arrangements having been 
demonstrated, the visitors observed the fine panorama on the 
river and on its Lancashire and Cheshire. banks, the 
Mauretania, the Cymric, and the Lanfranc being pointed 
out at moorings, while the Cathedral works, Everton Church, 
Mossley Hill Church, St. George's Hall, the Tobacco Ware- 
house, the New Brighton Tower and fort, Port Sunlight, 
and many other features on either side were each indicated 
to strangers. Тһе working of the clock was shown, and 
some expressed surprise that it neither strikes nor chimes. 
In order to give succinctly the size and details of the 
building (which has been erected on the Hennebique prin- 
ciple, from the designs of Mr. W. Aubrey Thomas) the 
party were informed that it occupies a site measuring about 
an acre and a quarter. The dimensions are 3oift. long bv 
17748. wide. Up to the main roof the height is slightly 
over 170ft. Тһе domes of the two clock towers are 29sft. 
above pavement level, the total height being 3eoft. from the 
basement floor level, or about -360ft. from foundation level. 
There are eleven storevs below the main roof, and each of 
the main towers contains six storevs, making seventeen 
storeys altogether. Тһе total weight of the building is 
80,000 tons, there having been used, in addition to 25,000 
tons of granite, 30,000 tons of granite chippings and sand, 
6,000 tons of cement, and for the "frame," 3,000 tons of 
steel, The pipes for heating, if placed end on end, would 
reach fifty miles, while the seventy tons of lead lavatory 
pipes would extend over four miles. There are in the 
building 6,000 steel window casements and 60,000 square 
feet of quarter-inch plate glass. Тһе electric cables are 
twenty-five miles in.length and carried in eight miles of 
conduits. Each of the four clock dials measures 25ft. in 
diameter, and is raised 230ft. from the ground. The hands 
are of hollow copper, the minute hand being 14ft long, and 
nearly 3ft. wide at the widest part. Only once in thirty 
years, it may be here repeated, has the clock to be wound, 
and it works on a principle known as the “ waiting train." 
As the successive floors and corridors were traversed, 
interest was chiefly given to the eighth and ninth floors, in 
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which the Liver board-room, beautifully panelled, and offices 
are situated. But there was a disposition to linger and 
enjoy the fine marine view from the windows of the hand. 
some sulte of rooms to be tenanted by the Liverpool Club, 
whose spacious kitchen was also noted. Due attention was 
given to offices secured by well-known tenants, and to the 
various marbles used in the corridors and entrance halls, | 
as well as to the composition and fireproof floors. A visit 
to the basement enabled the electric motors for the lifts to 
be seen. Each motor 15 rated at 25-h.p., the speed being 
800 revolutions per minute. This electric installation, 
which is unique in this country, has been executed by Messrs. 
К. Waygood and Co., Ltd. 

This afternoon Lord Sheffield, senior trustee of the Royal 
Liver Society, who, as Lord Stanley of Alderley, laid the 
foundation-stone іп Мау, 1908, will formally declare the 
building open. —" Liverpool Post” (July 19). 


——k— 
THE CITY ARMS. 


IN consequence OT the many inaccurate descriptions of the 


armorial bearings of the City of London, the Corpora- 
tion instructed the General Purposes Committee, of which 
Mr. Carl Hentschel is chairman, to prepare a history of the 
City’s arms from their earliest date, and the result of the 
inquiries of the two official experts engaged on the work— 
Dr. Reginald Sharpe, of the Records Department, and 
Mr. Bernard Kettle, the City Librarian—provides most in- 
teresting reading. 

The first entry in the City Records describing the City’s 
armorial bearings is dated April 17, 1381, and appears on 
that date concerning the new mayoralty seal, which had been 
substituted for the previous one, the date of which was 
attributed to about the vear 1280. That this shield did 
not represent the earliest device adopted by the citizens of 
London is evidenced by the entry in “Liber Custumarum,’’ - 
wherein is contained an entry of the customary services 
rendered to the City by their Castellan, Robert FitzWalter, 
who died in 1235, and whose duties were certainly not new 
ones. Тһе banner which FitzWalter's ancestor bore before 
the civic host in time of war, and which was delivered to 
him by the Mavor, consisted of an image of St. Paul with 
a sword in his hand. 

It has been conjectured that the existing shield of the 
City is intended—-by the Cross of St. George, with which 
it is charged, and, in addition, the Sword of St. Paul in its 
first quarter—to tvpify England and London its capital. 
In this conjunction it is of importance to point out that on 
the obverse of the existing common seal of the City, which 
is attributed to about the year 1225, and was certainly in 
use in 1246, appears the figure of St. Paul, having in his 
right hand a sword, and in his left the banner of England, 
on which are shown the three lions, represented as standing 
in the middle of the.cit¥, over which he kept guard. This 
combination of London and the kingdom is upwards of 150 
vears earlier than the cross and sword in the Mayoralty 
Seal of 1381. In this latter seal there also appear sup- 
porters of the shield, viz., two lions, but at what time the 
existing supporters—two dragons, their wings charged with 
a cross, is not known. They were not apparently to be 
traced earlier than the 17th century, at which time also the 
existing motto, “Domine dirige nos," seems to have been 
first used. ` 

An interesting point in dispute amongst many persons of 
late years has been whether the charge in the first quarter 
of the City shield represents the sword of St. Paul or the 
dagger of William Walworth, with which he is said to have 
slain the rebel, Wat Tyler. Dr. Sharpe, however, seems 
to settle this matter beyond dispute by the quotation he 
gives from a record of April 17, 1831, which says: ““Тһе 
popular belief handed down by long tradition is that it (the. 
weapon in the first quarter of the shield) is a dagger com- 
memorative of the weapon with which William W alworth 
slew Wat Tyler in the same year that the seal was intro- 
duced; but a comparison of the date of its introduction 
with that of the rebel's death conclusively proves. the 
popular belief to be wrong, inasmuch as the seal must have 
been designed and executed many months before Wa 
Tyler's death.” R 

“Again,” observes Dr. Sharpe, “it has been said, and is 
still believed by some, that King Richard ТІ. -formally 
bestowed upon the citzens the right to charge their shield 
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with a dagger, аз а memorial of his own escape from death 
by the Mayor’s use of a dagger, but of such a grant I know 
no evidence. The probability is that the weapon was in- 
tended to represent the sword of St. Paul (who is repre- 
sented sword in hand of the Common Seal of to-day), but 
which by exigency of space took more the form of a dagger. 
— The ‘‘Telegraph.’’ 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF IRELAND.* 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


E] CCLESIASTICAL building did not come to a sudden 

and abrupt end in Ireland with the middle of the 
ı6th century. Тһе Irish monasteries were not all deserted 
in the reign of Henry VIII. Ooutside the Pale especially 
the monks or frirs often managed to keep or regain hold of 
them, as at Holycross, which was kept on until 1633. А 
remarkable instance was given by Lord MacDonnell in the 
House of Lords. At the Franciscan monastry of Multi- 
farnham the ceremonies of the Church have been carried on 
without interruption for over 600 years. 

There are only very few of the ecclesiastical ruins that 
have not been vested in the Board of Works, and carefully 
repaired so as to give them a new lease of life, the number 
of primitive churches, oratories, abbeys, and friarys, etc., 
now in charge of the Board being about 200. ‘They are 
distributed through the different provinces, approximately, 
as follows:—Leinster, 52; Ulster, 22; Connaught, 54; 
Munster, 70. 

The following abbeys being situated on private property, 
and being preserved by the owners, are not national monu- 
ments: The abbeys in the demesne at Adare belonging to 
Lord Dunraven; Muckross Abbey and the Abbey of Cong, 
both now owned by Lord Ardilaun ; and the Abbey of Ardfert 
in the demesne of Mr. L. Talbot-Crosbie. 

The high crosses are well known, chiefly from the writings 
of Miss Stokes, and from the illustrations in Mr. H. O’Neill’s 
great book. The number of these crosses is stated to be 
45, of which 32 are richly sculptured. There are two at 
Monasterboice, two at Clonmacnoise, two at Kells, and two 
at Tuam. Dr. Petrie states that one of the crosses at Tuam 
is one of the greatest works of art in Europe. There are 
twenty in Leinster, twelve in Ulster, three in Connaught, 
and ten in Munster. They were erected from the 8th to 
the ııth century. These crosses are amongst the most 
highly prized antiquities in our land. They were erected as 
memorials of the dead, or in commemoration of some great 
event. "А few of ruder form are of earlier date, and of in- 
ferior workmanship. 

"From the rude pillar stone roughly inscribed with a 
Cross, up to the beautiful examples of sculpture, we can 
trace the development and advance in design and execution. 
At first the form was rude, the upper part of the shaft being 
hewn into a' circle, the symbol of eternity, and from this the 
arms, often very rude, projected. Then gradually the 
circle was enlarged, the form grew more graceful, and the 
shaft and arms were carved with designs. To-day manv 
of these crosses, which once marked centres of Christian 
activity, stand lone and solitary in lonely graveyards, by the 
wild shores of the western sea, or by the deserted strand of 
some bare island. Many of them stand to-day almost as 
perfect as when an admiring crowd watched their erection, 
and nobles, priests, bards, warriors, and sages gathered 
around to admire the work." 

There is no subject in the literary field or before the 
thoughtful, reading public, upon which there are so many 
contradictory views held, as on that of the round towers. 
Volumes have been written, and much time and learning 
spent, without any decisive result. It is generally considered 
as beyond the reach of conclusive investigation ; failure 
caused by slight knowledge of archeology, and slight 
acquaintance with the architectural peculiarities of the towers 
and other ancient buildings. | 


Having taken part in the interesting discussion originated ` 


last year by Mr. J. C. Percy in the “Irish Cyclist,” and 
having given my own opinions at great length, and reviewed 
the opinions of others, I will not ро further into the matter 
here than to give a summary of the views I then expressed, 
and still hold. Whilst giving every credit to Dr. Petrie for 
his researches and valuable work, and while fully agreeing 
with him as to the origin of the towers, and the times of 
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their erection, I entirely disagree with him as to the objects 
for which they were built, and the uses to which they were 
applied. Some of those uses which he gives сап be shown 
to be practically impossible, and others most unlikely or im- 
probable. Most of the views expressed by other writers 
on the subject are “inexpressibly puerile,” as I have reason 
to know, after inspecting every tower in Ireland, except that 
on Tory Island. | 
That the round towers were of eastern origin there is now 
but little doubt, but that the Irish towers were erected for 
exactly the same purpose as their Eastern prototpyes is not 
so generally agreed on. What this object and purpose was 
must ever remain a mystery. As Lady Wilde wrote :—_ 
“Though volumes have been written on the subject, it still 
remains inscrutable. Perhaps it is better so, for nothing is 
more revolting to the imagination than the Satisfactory solu- 
tion of a world-old mystery." There are many convincing 
reasons for believing that the Irish towers were erected as 
memorials to the founders or of some benefactors of the 
churches to which they were attached; some of these towers 
may have been sepulchral, others only commemorative. It is 
a significant fact that when Petrie was consulted as to the 
best form of memorial to O'Connell at Glasnevin, he im- 
mediately suggested a round tower, and the idea was at once 
adopted as being the most suitable and appropriate. It is 
not improbable that Petrie had altered the views he had 
advanced in his essay, as the result of mature consideration. 
It is a matter of regret that the Board of Works have not 
published a complete list of the existing towers, with those 
that have been destroved, as far as can be ascertained. I 
am aware that such a list was prepared by the late Sir Т. 
Deane, the first inspector of the national monuments, but it 
has never been given in the Board's annual reports. Тһе 
number of towers that originally existed has been given as 
120, Тһе number of those still standing is about 60; of 
these over 40 are now vested in the Board of Works, situated 
in the different provinces as follows :—Leinster, 15; Ulster, 
6; Connaught, 10; and Munster, 0. | 
The last report of the Royal Society of Antiquaries says: 
“Tt is regrettable to find that there is still a large majority 
of these monuments not vested for preservation. İt had 
been hoped that the County Councils would take over the 
smaller objects, leaving the larger ecclesiastical ruins to be 
cared for by the State, but only in a few instances has this 
been done." It is better so, as the divided responsibility 
would be only injurious; besides, the County Councils have 
not the trained, skilful hands at their command, such as the 
Board of Works now possess. The Most Rev. Dr. Sheehan, 
at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries at Clonmel, said 
that "he half regretted that a division of labour was created 
by the Local Government Act." The report alluded to above 
further states: —" The necessitv had been dwelt on before 
of having properly classified lists of all the ancient monu- 
ments in each county in Ireland, as in England and Scot- 
land; there was greater necessity for a similar inventory in 
Ireland, for the effectual preservation of our ancient ruins." 
In these Papers I have given every credit to the Board of 
Works for the manner in which they have discharged the trust 
committed to them, but it must be said that after thirty-five 
years it ought to be time to be able to say that every object 
of interest was rendered as secure as circumstances allowed. 
At the mecting of the Society of Antiquaries at Clonmel, 
above alluded to, Most Rev. Dr. Sheehan further said “he 
thought ıt was high time to try to stir up something more 
of a public spirit in the land, particularly amongst our public. 
bodies, and ask them to give some help in illustrating the 
antiquities within their respective spheres. . .-. He 
believed a great deal could be done in their schools, and he 
regretted that they had not adopted something of the system 
that prevailed with such remarkable success in Germany and 
elsewhere, “where children were carried out of the schools at 
certain times, and carried through the surrounding country, 
and their attention directed there to the objects to which he 
referred. Thus the antiquarian taste was developed in them, 
and according as thev grew up their power of observation 
was increased, and they were able to manifest the interest 
they felt in these objects of antiquity.” It would be well if 
others in authority like the Bishop of Waterford took a 
practical interest in the subject. Тһе Most Rev. Dr. Healy 
has done good work by his writings, especially in the publi- 
cations of the Catholic Truth Societv. E 
I have before alluded to the want of svmpathv on the part 
of the Irish Members of Parliament, and to their culpable 
neglect when large sums of money were voted for England, 


Scotland, and Wales, and Commissions appointed for these 
countries, while nothing of the kind was done for Ireland, 
where the field is wider and the need greater. The Gaelic 
League, too, could do much, but has done little to create 
interest in antiquarian pursuits; yet, what greater object les- 
son could be put before the youth of Ireland than those 
ivy-clad ruins that cover the face of the land, or “straddle 
moss covered beside their doors, where no school teaches 
from the most enticing book, the page of their country's 
history, lying before them.” 
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Lasr week Lord Dartmouth taid the foundation-stone of an 
extension to the Miller General Hospital for South East 
London at Greenwich. Its cost will be 252,000. 


THe new Zoar Welsh Independent Chapel at Maesteg was 
opened on Saturday last. The building is designed with a 
late decorated Gothic tower. Тһе chapel will accommodate 
650, and there is a school for 200. The walls are of local 
stone, faced on the outside with blue Pennant shoddies and 
Bath stone dressings, and the roofs are covered with dark 
slates, the whole being a very satisfactory combination of 
colour. Internally the “timber is of selected pitch pine, and 
the glass throughout the chapel is in cathedral tints. The 
total cost is about £3,600. The building has been earned 
ош by Messrs. Turner and Sons, Cardiff, to designs pre- 
pared by and under the supervision of the architect, Мг. W. 
Beddoe Rees, 3, Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 


THE new barracks in Burton Lane, York, are to serve as 
headquarters for the West Riding R.G.A. (Heavy Battery), 
the Yorkshire Mounted Brigade Т. and $. Column, and the 


West Riding Divisional A.S.C. (Т. and $. Column). The 
premises cover just over an acre of ground. The building 
has been designed by Mr. W. Н. Brierley, ot York. Tt has 


a frontage of about 150 feet to the main street facing west, 
with wings of similar length. The front elevation consists 
of a single storey, with main entrance, the windows of the 
drill hall forming a elerestory. ‘The wings are of two 
storeys, and the “quadrangle formed by the "three blocks of 
buildings has been roofed by steel spans of 30 feet, forming 
a drill hall 100 feet bv 50 feet. Above the entrance hall 
іп Burton lane are the Roval arms, and on the pediment 
above the doorway the York City arms and the arms of the 
Lumley family, in honour of the Karl of Scarborough, 
man of the West Riding Territorial Association. The left 
half of the barracks is devoted to the A.R.A. On the 
ground floor opening from the main entrance Is the orderl 
room, and following this are the officers’ room. another 
orderly room, the companies” room, quarter-master's store, 
repairing room, armoury, and harness room. On the right 
wing there is a similar suite of rooms for the Т. ae 5; 
column. The rear of the right wing (south side), 15 occu- 
pied by the caretaker's quarters. Upstairs are 2. 
lecture and recreation rooms, and on the right wing is a 
canteen and sergeants’ mess, together with rooms for the 
officers. The floors are of wood blocks, and a similar 
material has been used for the drill-hall. ‘Phe latter opens 
on the east side by rolling shutters into the gun-room, in 
which there is accommodation for five heavy 
ammunition waggons and complete equipment ; 
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there is a large balcony, built on the Coignet system of ferro- 
concrete. The building is lighted by electricity, and heated 
by a system of low pressure with radiators. There is a tar- 
paved vard in the rear, of some 3,000 superficial yards area, 
and on the east and north sides аге waggon-sheds for the 
fourteen transport waggons of the mounted brigade and the 
divisional units of the A.S.C. The building contract has 
been carried out by Mr. W. Birch, of York, and the total 
cost of the building is a little over 756,000. 


AT Edinburgh Dean and Guild Court, on the 13th inst., the 
plans were submitted for the new school at Fountainbridge 
for the Edinburgh School Board to take the place of the 
Lothian. Road school, now demolished for the purposes of 
the Usher Hall. The building is to be erected upon part | 
of the old slaughter-house site, and the class-rooms will 
have direct access from verandahs, all corridors in this way 
being dispensed with. There will be 22 class-rooms, con- 
tained on a ground and upper floor, and, as each class-room 
will hold so, 1.100 school places will be obtained. А 
central hall, measuring бой. by зоѓ, will be placed on 
the ground floor, and direct access from the hall to the 
outside will be obtained by doors opening outwards. On 
ап upper floor, а sewing-room accommodating бо pupils 
will be provided. The elass-rooms, in addition to open fre- 
places, will have the heating supplemented by means of hot- 
water pipes. There will be six retiring-roums for the 
teachers, and in this school cloak-rooms will be provided 
for several groups of classrooms. The. principal frontage 
of the building will be tow ards the south, facing a new street, 
which. it is expected, will be formed there. Estimates to 
the extent of 411.500 have been accepted for the building, 
and it is expected that the total cost, with desks, furnish- 
ing, ete., may be about £14,000. Lord Dean of Guild 
Carter, in referring to the plans, said the school was not 
going to be a very elegant one, and he could hardly imagine 
that in the matter of taste the ideas of the children would 
е greatly improved by а study of the building. Mr. J. 
Carfrae, the architect, remarked that the plans of the school 
were drawn very much on the lines of sanatoria, which 
method had been adopted in various parts in England. 
It was admittedly experimental, and was not to 
be taken as ап adopted policy for future schools. 
The Dean said he hoped the system would prove effective, 
but the Court must not be hell as expressing any approval 
of the new plan, which seemed lacking in providing shelter 
for the children. and the teachers in bad weather when 
passing to and from the classrooms. The general appear- 
ance of the school was really not very attractive. The plans 
for the main building and the sheds and offices а joining 
the west boundary were passed and interim warrant given; 
those relating to the plav shed, ete.. on the north-east were, 
at the suggestion of the petitioners, continued. Some talk 
took place in the Court as to the stands that were being 
erected in connection with the King’s visit next week. Тһе 
clerk said that as the ога ое routes had only just 
been published, notification of stands to be erected was 
still being made, and would probably continue to be made 
for a few davs yet. It was stated that the burgh engineer 
would make а report on the subject of the stands, and that 
the Court would visit all the erections on Monday. Up to 
vesterdav intimation of close upon twenty stands of various 
forms and sizes had been made. ‘There were in all thirty- 
three cases on the roll of the Court, and 15 warrants, inc Jud- 
ing several remits to the burgh engmeer, were granted. A 
warrant was granted the C halmers Hospital “Trustees to put 


up a verandah, etc., at Chalmers Hospital, Lauriston Place. 
—' Scotsman." 
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PROTECTION. 


T HERE are two things which suggest a curious com- 
` mentary оп the present state of architectural design 
in this country. First, the agitation for the registration 
of architects. Secondly, the acceptance in law of archi- 
tectural copyright. Both of these things are, we believe, 
against the interests of architectural art, though they both 
go to solidify and protect the pecuniary well being of 
architects. But these evidences of a desire to protect our 
moneyed interests have reached .an acute stage just when 
the evidences of individuality and . vigorous design are at 
a remarkably low ebb. What a curious commentary on 
the quality of modern design it is when we hear an emi- 
nent assessor in a recent architectural competition say that 
he could form no guess at all аз to the authorship of some 
half-dozen of the better designs, for the type of work and 
its expression was so similar. We knew one architect who 
credited another with ‘‘lifting’’ his design, when the 
accused ‘‘lifter’? was absolutely innocent, but had arrived 
at his design in a perfectly independent manner. We are 
told that esprit de corps wilt prevent trivial action as to 
copyright. We hold that all such actions will be trivial. 
Some time since a well-known provincial architect put 
forward a public building plan as a subject for a patent, 
but we never heard that he had been able to secure any 
value therefrom. Often enough in architectural designs 
the only difference that matters is the sort of difference be- 
tween a jackdaw and an eagle, or, if that is not a close 
enough comparison, let us say it is an almost indescribable 
something of distinction that comes from a subtle refine- 
ment and emphasis. And the tantalising part of this is 
that most people think that of least value which the expert 
artist thinks of the most ! 

It is a most repellant idea to fix hall-marks on 
art or between what we may choose to call real 
or false in art. Besides, art itself, as usually under- 
stood, has disappeared! Art is not beauty, be it observed. 
It is only expression now. And if a vulgar man is true 
to himself he will express himself thoroughly, and so it 
will be art. Апа some of us (who are ultra-refined) will 
shudder at it as one did at the picture of the Post-impres- 
. Sionists. And at last we shall cry : Save us from Art! 
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АМ ARCHITECTURAL SUGGESTION. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE Кіснт HON. THE EARL BEAU- 
CHAMP, FIRST COMMISSIONER OF WORKS. 


МУ LORD,—The desirability of establishing a Minister 

of the Fine Arts has often been discussed in the Press, 
both popular and professional. ‘The idea apparently is to 
have a Cabinet Minister with power, say, for instance, to 
commit the Lord Mayor to the Tower for contempt of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects in not 
adopting their St. Paul's Bridge suggestions; and of in- 
ficting suitable punishment on all who commit breaches of 
the architectural peace by erecting buildings of inferior 
architecture. Some consider we are already in a very 
healthy state, architecturallv speaking. A favourite theme 
with a distinguished leading architect is the number of 
beautiful buildings which London possesses, equal in number 
and merit to any city in the world. But London is larger 
than any city in the world; should she therefore not possess 
a greater number? Not only is London larger, but she has 
greater wealth and wisdom, also resources of all kinds which 
have never been equalled. Cities like individuals will be 
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‚ judged by their opportunities. 


. really great work. 
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I would sternly denounce, as 
you did my Ford recently, those who take delight іп depre- 
ciating the work of their own age and country. I would 
also quite as strongly disclaim against those who would 
calmly fold their hands, and say, “We are the salt of the 
earth and have nothing to learn from any age or clime.” 
Progress must be our motto. Even if our standard is higher 


. than has been ever reached we must still endeavour to go 


onwards and upwards. Most of the buildings mentioned by 
the architect referred to are the work of past ages. Do the 
works of the present day keep up the standard, particularly 
buildings of a public character? Permit me to examine some 
which have been erected by vour department during the last 
generation and see whether the architectural barometer has 
been rising or falling. Sir Gilbert Scott's Home and Foreign 
Office block might be first considered. Тһе Park front, - 
particularly as seen from the Bridge, is one of the most 
beautiful and charming groups in London. If a closer view 
is taken and detail examined, it is found to be very refined 
and appropriate. The Whitehall front does not group so 
happily as the Park front, possibly if the intended towers 
had been erected they would have pulled it together; but 
the detail, particularly the carving and sculpture is of а 
very high order. ‘Turn now to the Local Government Board 
Offices adjoining. Here soulless rustications, and very bad 
rustications, too, occupy the positions which are filled in the 
Home Office by decorative sculpture of a high order. As 
to the carved caps and other enrichments, well they look as 
if they had been let to the lowest tender if such a thing 15 
possible in artistic (?) work. The redeeming feature of the 
building is the sculpture of the centre pediment, evidently 
the work of another man. The moulded detail has apparently 
been adapted from Sir William Chamber's work by some one 
quite innocent of scholarly feeling or sense of scale. Let the 
man who did this detail carefully measure up every inch 
of Professor Reginald Blomfield’s club at the corner of 
Suffolk Street and Pall Mall before he attempts to draw 
another moulding. The detail of the new War Office is 
rather worse. 1 am afraid an impartial observer will be com- 
pellel to acknowledge that the standard of the buildings 
erected by the Office of Works in Whitehall has decidedly 
deteriorated. Change the scene to the City. Examine the 
old Telegraph Office, now known as the General Post Office 
West. The detail is somewhat coarse, but the general design 
is dignified and has a public character. Тһе General Post 
Office North is designed in a quiet suitable sober stvle, is 
dignified, well proportioned, and has very refined detail. 
A few extra touches here and there might have made it a 
The recently erected. King Edward's 
Buildings looks as if it had been designed by a Young Lady 
Architect. It is very pretty, with its various little scrolls 
and curly wigs, which are essentially feminine, and as mean- 
ingless as the trimmings on а dress. But those enormous 
key stones in the middle of the lintols to the first floor 
windows; nothing more illogical could be conceived. What 
would Pugin have said? For heaven's sake have them 
chopped off, or chop of the head of the man, if it was a 
man, who designed them. The Westem Central District 
Post Office principal block in High Holborn, erected some 
time back, is a dignified and rather original building. Go 
westward and examine the recently-erected Western District 
Оћсе in Wimpole Street, and-again a serious falling off is 
apparent. 

Many other buildings might be examined with the same 
result. The standard of artistic excellence is not rising. 
Why? It is because so much attention is now given to 
general arrangements, complicated construction, heating, and 
above all, sanitation, that the artistic side does not receive 
its due share of attention. If that is the case a division of 
iabour might cure the complaint. A private architect has 
to do everything himself, but in a public department a 
system of specialisation and devolution could be introduced. 
One master mind must certainly design the general scheme, 
but details of various kinds might be left to others (there 
is a limit to what one man can do), provided all were trained 
to work together, and were thoroughly in sympathv, like the 
men of the Middle Ages. | 

But men do not work together in the same way now. The 
social idea of architectural design is lost. Individualism is 
everything, and we have no living school of design. Some 
Prospero is wanted to wave his wand and put things right. 


_ You, My Lord, have the opportunity of regenerating our art. 


You have large works to carry out, which, with the resources 
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you can command, might surpass anything done before. 
Public buildings, if erected in the manner they might be, 
would have great influence on private architecture. Let 
your department set up in the land a standard of the highest 
excellence, and many will flock to it and follow. Permit 
me to suggest that you establish a training school for archi- 
tects. In time it might produce a living school of archi- 
tecture. It will be said that many excellent colleges exist. 
True, but the students, when they have completed their 
course have no opportunities of crystalising their theories 
into facts, of executing their abstract designs in the concrete. 
The college authorities naturally cannot find them work, so 
they have to enter the open market, and often have to play 
to the gallery by pandering to the vitiated taste of some 
client, or do something sensational by way of advertise- 
ment. 

If you, My Lord, established a training school, say, in 
connection with the Royal College of Art, the principal 
architect of your department might be the professor of archi- 
tecture, the most meritorious students might be employed to 
design the building of the department. The possibility of 
a commission following the successful completion of a course 
would be a great inducement for men to work hard, and the 
very pick of those who wished to enter the profession would 
be eager to enter your school. 

It would be such an immense advantage to have training 
on true settled principles. Much in the architecture of the 
present day is mere fashion. Instead of a design being the 
logical development of the plan and construction, it is often 
a collection of features, culled from varied sources and 
thrown together anyhow; features often absolutely sense- 
less, such as the great key stones in the lintols previously 
referred to, and clumsy, coarse blocks which look as if they 
had been left for carving which had to be omitted on the 
score of expense. Such illogical details must make an 
intelligent observer wonder whether architects are men of 
the same intellectual power as lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
or statesmen.—I am, My Lord, your obedient servant, 


OPTIMIST. 


—— 


NOTES. 


A? we have constantly pointed out, the City of London is 

bristling with possibilities in regard to practical and 
artistic improvements which every now and then are brought 
prominently forward by special requirements, and not at all 
as the result of апу settled scheme. А striking case in point 
15 to be found in the application of the London, Chatham 
and Dover Railway to be allowed to build on the vacant area 
and frontage to New Bridge Street, which forms a forecourt 
on the western side of their station. Неге a wide open area 
which has been for a long time an asset of great value to the 
whole amenity of the street and surroundings is to be done 
away with. The railway company actually give up to the 
public way about three hundred yards, but they take away 
something of much more value than they give. The fore- 
court of the station is, we suppose, their own property, but 
it is certainly not larger as an open area than is desirable in 
front of an important station. The company have, however, 
obtained the agreement of the Corporation, on condition that 
they make adequate provision behind the proposed buildings 
for vehicles entering and leaving the station, and that no 
claims shall be made in respect of the proposed buildings in 
the event of the Corporation requiring to widen the public 
way. At this juncture, however, the County Council very 
pertinently step in with the suggestion that the question of 
an adequate street improvement ought to be considered, be- 
cause the leases of the property adjoining the south side of 
the station are about to expire. It is obvious that any ques- 
tion of the final line of street frontages ought to be settled 
before a row of shops with three floors above, is built on 
the forecourt of the London, Chatham and Dover Railway 
station. ` 


THis is only one of numerous instances where the probable 
development of property—the falling-in of leases and the 
erection of new buildings—ought to be made the subject of 
careful design and thought for street improvements, and not 
left to a hasty and too purely local consideration. Private 
enterprise was ready with a great scheme for dealing with 
the magnificent opportunity which lies in wait along the river- 
side to the west of the Houses of Parliament, but this looked 
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very like taking over the obvious duties of a city authority. 
There are, however, many cases still waiting in which the 
pressure of private enterprise actually forces the pace of 
public improvements, like this proposal of the London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway. Was it possible that future 
developments were in view when the Westminster Town Hall 
was built? Yet the bad setting of this on its site is now 
being rendered more permanent still by the large additions 
now being built. 


In regard to the King Edward Memorial the “ Times” thinks 
the final decision of the General Committee is not likely to 
be received with much more than tepid approval. 


THE arguments in favour of transforming old Shadwell 
Market into a beautiful riverside park, with a statue of King 
Edward VII., as a suitable memorial to the late Sovereign, 
appear to have told, and the “ Telegraph” says there can now 
be little doubt that the Shadwell scheme will be adopted. A 
strong and representative committee has been formed in the 
House of Commons to further this particular proposal. The 
Shadwell site, originally intended as a riverside fish market, 
and a rival to Billingsgate, some eight acres, covered by use- 
less buildings and yards, is the property of the City Corpora- 
tion, except about an acre, which belongs to the London 
County Council. We are able definitely to state that the 
latter body would be willing to give its portion of the ground 
to the public entirely free, and the generous attitude of the 
City authorities is indicated by Lord Meath. The Duke of 
Portland writes: “For a statue of King Edward VII. a few 
thousand pounds would suffice, and we believe that the public 
would much prefer a single dignified figure rather than a 
group, filling up the restricted space of the (Green) Park. 
If this were agreed upon, there would be a considerable sum 
—say, between £50,000 and 460,000—available for some 
other object. Мо more permanent or useful memorial has 


been suggested than the dedication of an open space on the 
river front at Shadwell.” 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. N. Buxton 
asked the representative of the First Commissioner of Works 
whether any recognised authority on town planning or civic 
design had been consulted by the King Edward Memorial 
Committee in order to do justice to the architectural and 
other æsthetic opportunities of London. In reply, Mr. 
Dudley Ward said: Although the Committee did not consult 
any individual, a number of suggestions were brought before 
them by gentlemen well qualified to advise in such matters. 
The Committee have entrusted the work to Mr. Lutyens and 
Mr. Mackennal, whose plans will in due course be placed 
before Parliament. Mr. Buxton also asked whether the First 
Commissioner of Works would lay before the King Edward 
Memorial Committee the plan for improving Hyde Park 
Corner, prepared by Mr. Adshead, Professor of Civic Design, 
with a view to providing an adequate memorial to King 
Edward. Mr. Ward replied: The First Commissioner of 
Works will be happy to do this. 


ALL opposition having been withdrawn, the St. Paul’s Bridge 
Bill of the City Corporation came before the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords on Wednesday, and after 


the usual formal proceedings, was ordered to be reported to 
the House for third reading. - | 


Mr. EDWIN ABBEY, R.A., the well-known painter, died on 


Tuesday, in his 59th year. He was elected A.R.A. in 1896 
and R.A. in 1898, E" 


ANSWERING an inquiry recently as to the reported offer of 
£1,000,000 for the site of St. George's Hospital, at Hyde 
Park Corner, for the purpose of buiding a big hotel, Mr. Н. 
Wingrove, secretary, stated that although he was unable 10 
say what private people were doing in the matter, the ques 
tion had certainly not come before the House Committee. 


An American Consular report makes out, says the “ Times," 
that, owing to a greatly-increased demand for house accom- 
modation in Constantinople, there is a good demand in that 
city for structural and galvanized iron, asbestos roofing, eleva- 
tors, sanitary fittings, and other necessary material for build- 
ing construction. Several large buildings are now being 
erected, mostly in reinforced concrete. 


———— 
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AT the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday, it 
was resolved, on the recommendation of the Housing Com- 
mittee, to seek powers in Parliament next year to develop 
part of the Council's White Hart Lane Estate, Tottenham, 
an the lines of a garden city. Sir А. С. Boscawen said there 
were 130 acres untouched which it was desired to develop, 
and under the proposed scheme it was hoped to make the 
estate a Success. 


THE annual general meeting of the North-Eastern Centre of 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association was held at the Town 
Hall, Morley, on Saturday. Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, of Leeds 
(president), occupied the chair. Mr. R. Allison, who was 
re-elected hon. secretary, opened a discussion on the Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Act, 1909, and the Local 'Govern- 
ment ‘Board’s Order of September, 1910. Taking the word- 


ing of the Board's regulations of September last, he suggested - 


that it was not the wholesale house-to-house inspection of the 
district which was desired at present, but an inspection of 
those houses which, in the inspecting officer's opinion, were 
in the worst sanitary condition. Ву this method he could 
gradually clear his district of insanitary dwellings. Не 
deprecated the closing of houses except in the most urgent 
circumstances. Referring to the section with reference to 
back-to-back houses, he said the value of this was minimised 
to a great extent by the exception contained in Paragraph B, 
which stated that nothing in the section should apply to 
houses abutting on any streets the plans whereof had been 
approved by the Local Authority before May 1, 1909, in any 
borough or district in which, at the passing of the Act, any 
bye-laws were in force permitting the erection of back-to-back 
houses. Ап apparent ambiguity in the wording of the para- 
graph raised the question as to whether it was the plans of 
the houses or the streets which must have been approved 
before the date mentioned in order to come within the sec- 
tion. On a careful reading, however, it was obvious that the 
words, “the plans whereof," clearly referred to the streets, so 
that the owners of land abutting on streets which had been 
planned for the building of back-to-back houses were still at 
liberty to erect houses of that description on their land. 


ARRANGEMENTS in connection with the Ninth International 
Congress of Architects, Rome, October 2-10, 1911, are being 
made by the Royal Institute for a party to travel to Rome at 
special inclusive and reduced rates. Full particulars will be 
published іп the “ Journal” as soon as the arrangements are 
completed. 
health in this trip. 


THE discussion on the Copyright Bill in the House of Com- 
mons led up to the unfortunate result of the inclusion of 
architecture. А daily paper describes the part of the debate 
as follows: —There was an interesting debate on an amend- 
ment to exclude "architectural works of art" from the Bill. 
This was put forward by Mr. Joynson-Hicks, who invoked 
in its favour the authority of Mr. Justice Scrutton and Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite, the latter of whom wrote that such a 
condition of things prevailing at that time might have 
“stagnated the Renaissance and dried up the sources of artis- 
tic progress." The Solicitor-General, in an admirably lucid 
speech, urged that only in rare cases would the clause be 
required, but that if “originality of artistic design" were ex- 
pressed in a building the architect ought to be protected 
from a man photographing it and stealing the idea. As the 
law stood he could be punished if he stole the plans and 
copied them. Furthermore, if a small royalty were paid to 
an architect upon each replica of a new house designed, sav, 
for a garden city, it might promote civil art and so operate 
to the general advantage. .Mr. Barnes argued that the pro- 
posal would " provide work for the lawyers, whose fees would 
be added to the cost of the house," and Sir F. Banbury saw 


in It a menace to the carrying out of benevolent schemes of 


rehousing, which might seize him during a visit to a friend 
in thé country upon the sight of a cottage possessing distinc- 
tion of idea. "Legislation run mad," said the honourable 
baronet. Mr. T. P. O'Connor put the artist's side of the 
question, smiting upon his palms. Why should the architect 
of a Westminster Abbey, he asked, be left unprotected? Mr. 
Mackinder welcomed the proposal as a way of escape from 
the meanness and degradation, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, of the architecture of the city street; and Sir 
William Anson confessed himself moved by a similar hope. 
Ultimately the division was reached, and the amendment re- 


| nn by 154 to 142. 


It is to be hoped there will be no risks as to . 
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tec Members voted as they chose, the 
olicitor-General yielding to the appeal not to put on the 


Government Whips. 


MR. WERNER LAURIE is publishing a new library, to be 
called “The House Decoration Series.” The series will deal 
with such subjects as chimney pieces, staircases, porches, 
windows, etc., each written by a specialist. The volume 
just ready is “Ceilings and their Decoration, Art and 
Archæology,” by Guy Cadogan Rotheray. It deals with ceil- 
ings as an important medium for the expression of art, and 
treats of the origin of the vaulted, coved and primitive ceil- 
ings—Greek, Byzantine and Arabesque types, Mediæval and 
Renaissance—Tudor period of fine plaster-work—Use of rose 
centres, mouldings, etc. —Illumination—Application to the 
decoration of the modern houses, etc., etc. The book is 
very fully illustrated. (Price 6s. net.) 


We have had much pleasure in looking over the work of the 
Architectural Association’s students, and must congratulate 
both masters and students on the result. 


SPEAKING of architectural copyright, the “ Times” says “the 
fear of litigation will not hamper any architect of original 
powers. He will not take photographs or elaborate notes of 
other architect’s buildings for the sake of plagiarism.” No, 
of course not. In many cases he will be able to say he has 
only copied from the copy the other architect copied from. 


Yier another scheme is being forced on the notice of the 
Edward the Seventh Memorial Committee. This is a design 
by Professor Adshead to re-arrange the roadways in the open 
space opposite Hyde Park Corner, and to erect a memorial 
of the King in the centre. The committee of Members of 
Parliament has been formed by Mr. Whitehouse, Captaın 
Murray, and Mr. Noel Buxton. 


THE suggestion that the management of the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts should be divided between an artist, as 
principal at £700 a year and а business organiser vice- 
principal at £600, has been rejected. It was decided this 
week that advertisements should be issued for a principal at 
£1,200 a year, for which he should devote his whole time 


to the work. 


“ THE LEAD AND ZINC PIGMENTS,” by Clifford Dyer Holley, 
M.S., Ph.D., Chief Chemist Acme White Lead and Colour 
Works. Published in New York by John Wiley and Sons, 
and in London by Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 12 mo., xv. and 
340 pages, 85 figures, cloth (12s. 6d. net). The author has 
recorded the progress made in the U.S.A. in the manufacture 
of the more important pigments, and save for comparison, 
has given little space to European methods and processes, as 
thev have been discussed in detail in various English and 
European works. Until 1905 American books on this subject 
were few and unimportant, and English works held the field. 
In the last forty years America claims to have developed the 
paint industry more rapidly than any other country. Mr. 
Holley deals more particularly with the manufacture and 
uses of the various pigments than with the compiling of 
analytical methods and data. The work is exhaustive and 
of deep interest, being eminently practical, and the result of 
a long and intimate personal knowledge of the details of his 
subject. 


“THe STUDENTS’ CATECHISM ON BOOK-KEEPING, ACCOUNT- 
ING AND BANKING,” by Frederick Davey, Lecturer in 
Accountancy, etc., at commercial centres of the L.C.C., 
etc., etc. With an appendix, containing a graduated course 
of exercises and examination questions. London: Butter- 
worth and Co., law publishers, 11 and 12, Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar. As an old examiner, the introductory extract from the 
examiner’s report on the Papers marked in 1909, at the 
examination in book-keeping held by the Royal Society of 
Arts, appealed irresistibly to the reviewer. “The advice which 
I ventured to give, both to teachers and candidates, last year 
and the year before, as to reading the questions with care 
and only answering what. is asked, has again not been fol- 
lowed. If teachers would only drill their students well in 
this direction much good might be done.” This advice 
should be displayed in gold letters in all examination rooms! 
The work, based on a new system, is specially intended to 
enable students to acquire a practical knowledge of book- 
keeping with the least expenditure of time and trouble, and 


— 


at the same time to learn how to answer questions on the 


subject. There are, indeed, few business men who will not 
find this book of use and value. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the council of the Roval Institute of 
Architects in Ireland was held on July 26 at 31, South 
Frederick Street, Dublin. The president, Mr. A. E. Murray, 
R.H.A., F.R.1.B.A., was in the chair. There were also 
present: Messrs. Lucius O’Callaghan, J. Н. Webb, Н. 
Allberry, E. Caulfeild Orpen, Е. G. Hicks, С. P. Sheridan, 
A. G. C. Miller, and C. A. Owen (hon. secretary). Some 
correspondence was dealt with, including two letters from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, which were referred to 
the Examination Committee and Professional Practice Com- 
mittee. Mr. J. P. MacGrath, of Londonderry, was elected 
a member of the institute. Applications for permission to sit 
for the studentship examination were under consideration. 
A resolution, proposed by the president, congratulating Sir 
Thomas Manly Deane on the honour recently conferred upon 
him by his Majesty, was passed unanimously. А report was 
read from the Arts Committee relative to portraits of the 
past presidents. 


Тм referring to the exhibition of the Architectural Association's 
students’ work at 18, Grafton Street, the “ Times" says :— 
The drawings now on view represent the different stages of 
work and progress, from copies of existing buildings or details 
(e.g., the front of the old Ashmolean Museum at Oxford) to 
original designs. All show careful and sound teaching, both 
historical and practical, though they illustrate only a part of 
the work done, which includes such matters as the actual 
study of builders’ materials. The pupils, for instance, are 
often taken to а real brickyard, and sometimes witness 
demonstrations in plumbing by a practical plumber. The 
winner of the Travelling Studentship, for second-vear men, 
is Mr. D. J. Gordon, who also gains the headmaster’s prize 
for a design for a village club.” Of the first-year students, 
Mr. H. J. Dicksee wins no less than five first prizes. It is 
unsatisfactory to find, however, that the prizes are of small 
value, the Travelling Studentship only amounting to £15— 
about enough to allow the student to spend a fortnight at 
Salisbury or Oxford. Compare this with the French Prix de 
Rome! The truth is that the Architectural Association is 
but one of many English schools, some voluntary, some (e.g.. 
the Roval Academy classes, the schools at Liverpool and else- 
where) helped by semi-private endowments or by municipal 
or Board of Education grants, but not working on one system 
or under a central directing authority. It is the English wav, 
but it is a little haphazard. | 


gk 
OUR LETTER-BOX. _ 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS AT GIDEA PARK. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir,—The solicitors of Gidea Park, Limited, have 
sent me a copy of their letter addressed to you, published 
last Friday, which I have carefully read. 

I need hardly say that I had no intention of doing any in- 
justice to Gidea Park, Limited, and I wish to express my 
regret if certain statements contained in my letter may give 
this impression. б 

It appears that the capitalised value of the ground rents 
created amounts to 416,250 15. rod., as against about 
£20,000 suggested by me. As regards the 4s. per week per 
house for watering ‘and 5s. per house per week (in certain 
cases 38.) for opening and shutting the doors, I, of course, 
accept their statement that this includes cleaning the houses, 
that only 28 competitors availed themselves of this offer, and 
that therefore my calculation that the company were receiv- 
ing money at the rate of £3,000 per annum for these services 
was based on a misconception, 1.е., that all the competitors 
availed themselves of this offer instead of the small number 
named. | | 

I think it is fair to myself and to Gidea Park, Limited, to 
sav that I did not intend to raise any animus against the 
promoters of the competition, but to point out that from a 
professional point of view it does appear to some of us to be 
extremely undesirable for architects to compete with each 
other to relieve the owners of estates of the financial as well 
as the artistic side of building them up. 

I quite understand that a large sum of money has been 
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spent in the laving out of roads, advertising expenses, etc., 
but this expenditure would be necessitated in any develop- 
ment scheme. 

lt appears to me that these garden cities could be carried 
out with advantage to the promoters, builders, architect and 
the public without mixing up the functions of each other in 
any way. 

A very strong argument against the present system from 
the architects point of view ıs contained in a single sentence 
of a letter you published in your last issue from the chair- 
man of the National Town Planning and Housing Council, 
патеіу, “The garden-suburb movement is tending to re- 
volutionise the relations between building owners and archi- 
tects.” 

Quite so. И is apparently tending to merge their identi- 
ties into one. 1 believe it is usually considered an egregious 
mistake for a building owner to become his own architect, 
and 1 have vet to be convinced that it is not an equal mis- 
take for an architect to become his own building owner, in 
competition with other architects. | 

It was to this point alone that I was endeavouring to draw 
attention. 

Yours faithfully, 
MAURICE E. WEBB. 

19, Queen Anne's Gate, 

Westminster, S.W. 


[Mr. Webb has in his letter emphasised the essential objec- 
tion he makes to the development in architectural competi- 
tions, viz., the altered relationship between architects and 
builders. This is obviously a blow at the protection and 
elevation of the architectural profession which Registration 
and Copyright seek to enforce. We сап see no overpowering 
harm in an architect dropping all pretence that his art is of 
апу value, and going in for building pure and simple— just 
throwing the Art in for nothing! But we do see very great 
harm in pretending to keep up the professional status whilst 
such a state of things exists. And, as we see it, the Gidea 
Park competition scheme is subversive of the present profes- 
sional status of the architect. —Ep. В.А.) 


KING EDWARD MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor of THe BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


SiR,—ln your current issue you have expressed yourself 
in an artistic and trenchant veto against the arranged site 
for the above national memorial of the most peaceful 
inclined monarch of our time, and which literary resume will 
be referred to hereafter as an honest and straightforward 
criticism retrospective and prospective for future critics when 
the above is consummated. My calling and interest in the 
welfare of the Empire externally prevents my giving whole- 
sale attention to the above Imperial matter of artiste 
moment, but 1 send herewith a humble and tentative sketch 
suggestion, viz., in front of the birthplace of the world’s 
white Queen Victoria, Kensington Gardens, in the centre of 
the Round Pond; the monument erected therein would give 
the severe and maritime sway, and at the same time coupled 
with a svlvian tout ensemble ; the continuous vista down to 
the banks of the Serpentine being truly grand and natural. 
and in peace and quietness for all the prospective Вап 
scions to contemplate with mixed awe and deep reverence fot 
all time. 

Yours truly, 
Ілест. L. Davis, R.N. (Retired). 

July 24, 1911. | 


— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, 
| WALLSEND-ON-TYNE. 


EDWARD CRATNEY (OF DAVIDSON AND Cratney), Architect. 


Тнів building has been erected in Neptune Road, Wallsend: 
on-Tyne, for Messrs. the Thermal Syndicate, and contains 
entrance hall; large workshop, with battery room and store 
on ground floor, and laboratory, furnace room and office, ete-, 
on the first floor. Externally the building is faced with red 
pressed facing bricks, with stone sills to windows, and the 
roof: covered with small Welsh slates. The windows are 
wood: casements, and the main cornice wood painted white. 
The contractor was Mr. Jas. MacHarg, of WaHsend-on- 
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Tyne. Тһе cost of the building, exclusive of fittings, was 
4,100. 
COTTAGE, WOODLEY FIELD ESTATE, 


HEXHAM-ON-TYNE. 


| EDWARD CRATNEY, Architect. 

"THis house is very happily situated on sharply sloping 
ground, and forms the first of a series to be erected on this 
estate. Advantage has been taken of the sloping site to plan 
a large garden or store-room under the living room, with an 
entrance and window on the lowest side of the house. The 
external walls are eleven inches thick, built with a hollow 
space, and of common local] bricks. The exterior is rough- 
casted with two coats of Portland cement dashed with white 
Derbyshire spar. The base of the walls up to the ground 
floor level is built of local rubble. The chimney stacks are 
faced with “Lumley” red pressed facing bricks. Тһе floor 
of the loggia, steps, and the landing at the entrance are 
paved with bricks on edge set in cement. All the internal 
joinery has been kept quite square, and the interior gener- 
ally is finished quite simply. The accommodation, besides 
the garden or store on the sub-ground floor, includes a large 
living-room opening on to the loggia, a parlour, small lobby 
and hall, kitchen, scullery and offices on the ground floor, 
with four bed-rooms, bath-room and linen-room, etc., on the 
upper floor. 

The builder was Mr. J. I. Murray, of Hexham; the facing 
bricks were supplied by Messrs. the Lumlev Brick Co. ; 
the grates, mantels and door furniture and bells by Messrs. 
Emlev and Sons, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the electric 
wiring, etc., was carried out bv the Hexham Electric Supply 
Co. Green's special French tiles were used on the roof, and 
Couzens hinges to the opening sashes of the casement 
windows. 


BONDLEIGH LODGE, MINCHINHAMPTON, GI.OS. 


E. HoLLYER Evans, Architect, 


This house has been built near the well-known Minchin. 
hampton Golf Links. ^ The materials are local “weather” 
stone and cement rough-cast walls. and for the roof, stone 
tiles from an old church in the Severn Valley; they were ип. 
usually large and toned to a beautiful colour. 


THE HOMESTEAD, SAL TBURN-BY-THE-SEA. 


САСКЕТТ AND Burns Dick, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


TuE house was erected for Henrv French, Esq., in a posi 
tion sheltered from the east winds, near Saltburn-by-the-Sea 
It has a fine view west over the golf links and the Cleveland 
Hills. The materials are local stone for the walls, thin 
sand-faced bricks from York for the chimnevs, with Wisbech 
tiled roof. Тһе woodwork generally is of oak, the windows 
having metal casements and leaded lights. Messrs. Thos. 
Dickinson and Son, of Middlesbro', were the general con- 
tractors, with Mr. T. H. Tavlor as clerk of works. The 
electric fittings were by. Messrs. Faraday and Son, of 
London; the electric wiring by Messrs. Graham Bros., of 
Middlesbro'; and the metal casements and lead glazing bw 
Messrs, Hv. Hope and Sons. Тһе garden was laid out to 
the architects’ design by ‘Messrs. Kent and Brydon, of 
Darlington. 


—— 


For the preservative treatment of Cleopatra’s Needle a com- 
mittee of the London County Council are recommending the 
expenditure of £100. 


A CONTRACT has been placed in Sydney for the erection 
of a building which is to contain thirteen storeys and will 


be 165 ft. high, or the highest of its kind in Australia, says · 


the “Times.” Besides the usual elevator there will be 
an express service with the first stop at the sixth floor, and 
also a lift of 2,8oo lb. capacity for goods. For purposes 
of fire protection a 5,000-gallon water tank will be in- 
stalled, to be filled by an electric pump in thirteen minutes. 
Letter delivery tubes will be provided to each storey, and 
there will be а vacuum cleaner on each floor, the suction 
for which will be created by an electric motor in the base- 
ment. 
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R,I,B,A, SUMMER EXAMINATIONS, 


THE PRELIMINARY. 


HE Preliminary Examination, qualifying for registration 
as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in London and the 
provincial centres on June 12 and 13. Of the 146 candi- 
dates admitted, claims for exemption from sitting were 
allowed to the number of 44, and the remaining 102 candi- 
dates were examined, with the following results :— 
London, total examined, 50; passed, 36; relegated, 14. 


Bristol, total examined, 12; passed, 11; relegated, 1. Leeds, 
total examined, 8; passed, 7; relegated, 1. Manchester, 
total examined, 27; passed, 23; relegated, 4. Newcastle, 


total examined, 5; passed, 4; relegated, 1. 
The passed candidates, with those exempted, were 125. 
altogether. 


THE INTERMEDIATE. 


The Intermediate Examination, qualitying for registration 
as Student R.I.B.A., was held in the provincial centres on 
June 12, 13, 15, and 16; 127 candidates were examined, with 
the following results :— 

London, total examined, 85; passed, 37; relegated, 48. 


Bristol, total examined, 15 ; passed, 9; relegated, 6. Leeds, 
total examined, 5; passed, 3; relegated, 2. Manchester, 
total examined, 13; passed, 4; relegated, 9. Newcastle, 


total examined, 9 ; passed, 6; relegated, 3. 

The passed candidates, given in order of merit, as placed 
by the Board of Examiners, are as follows :— 

William Park, St. John’s Wood, N.W. ; Thomas Alexander 
Page, South Shields; John Ewart March, Axbridge, Somer- 
set; John Bredel Matthews, Cardiff; Benjamin Donaldson, 
Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tvne; James Andrew Clarke, Man- 
chester; Robert Wemyss Ferguson, Edinburgh; Philip 
Dennis Bennett, Edgbaston, Birmingham; Philip Humphry 
Wyatt, Cavendish Square, W.; Thomas Henry Chalkley, 
Bermondsey, 5.Е.; Reginald Wilcox Lone, Woodford, Essex ; 
Harold Crone, Hove, Sussex; Clifford Wigg Craske, East 
Dereham, Norfolk; Leslie Youngman Harris, Nottingham; 
Collings Wiliam Brown, 24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.; 
Allan Lionel Freaker, Clapham, S.W.; Robert McLachlan, 
Lewisham, 5.Е.; Harold Albert Thomerson, Upper Clapton; 
Stanlev Howe Fisher, Brixton, S.W.; James Edward Mar- 
chinton, Shefheld; John Henry Odom, Sheftield ; William 
Holden, Bishop Auckland; Frederick Bertram Last, Crav- 
ford, Kent; Francis Clemes. Weston-super-Mare; Rees 
Phillips, Parsons Green, S. W. ; William Harold Price, Bridg- 
water; Denis Henrv Walker, Hull; William Allison. Wands- 
worth Common, S.W.; Judah Weinberg, 8, Sackville Street, 
Piccadillv, W.; Robert Maclaren Love, Littleover, near 
Derby; William London Semple, Newcastle ; Ernest Willson, 
Southport; Andrew Stuart Burnett, Hampshire; Howard 
Moir Archibald, Paris; Willlam Arthur Banks, Stafford ; 
Norman Spencer Benison, 24, Harrington Square, N.W.; 
Guy Bramwell, Leeds; Thomas Hargreave Broomhall, York- 
shire; Charles Norman Chard, Bridgwater, Somerset; Wil- 
liam Wilmot Thorne Chine, Portland Place, W.; Thomas 
Stapledon Copplestone, Exeter; Lancelot К. G. Errington, 
Regent's Park, N.W.; Eric Carwardine Francis, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W.; William Hubert Godwin, Birmingham; Joseph 
Garnet Hands, West Kensington, W.; Ernest James Hick- 
man, Birmingham: Trevellin P. Jenkins, Swansea; Godfrey 
Horton Ledger, Epsom: Theodore Ellis Legg, Woodford 
Green ; Samuel Douglas Meadows, East Ham, Essex ; Harold 
Edward Moore, Rugby; Cyril Savage Morley, Beckenham, 
Kent; Cuthbert Edward Newton, Sheffield; Rashbehari 
Nandi, 5, Rochester Terrace, N.W. ; Bernard George Norton, 
Leamington; William Edward Wallis Terrell, Reading; 
Geoffrey Ronald Gilbertson Topham, Greenwich; Arthur 
Eric Townley, Birmingham; Roland Keith Young, South 
Kensington, S.W. 

The following table shows the number of failures in each 
subject of the Intermediate Examination :— 

I., Classic architecture, 41; П., Medieval architecture, 
475$ III., Renaissance architecture, 66; IV., General ques- 
tions, 48; V., Theoretical construction, 36; VI., Descrip- 
tive geometry, 31; VIT., Applied construction, 48. 


COLONIAL EXAMINATION. 


The following candidate passed the Intermediate Examina- 
tion held in Sydney in January last, viz. :— Gordon Samuel 
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Кеевіпр, c/o Messrs. Kent and Budden, 129, Pitt Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. | 


EXEMPTIONS FROM THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 


The following Probationers, possessing the qualificati.ns 
required by the regulations, have been exempted from siting 
for the Intermediate Examination and have been admitted 
as Students R.I. B.A. :— 

Percy Joyce Adams, Buckhurst Hill, Essex (Architectural 
Association School); P. M. Andrews, Tavistock Place, W.C. 
(Architectural Association School); Guy Maxwell Aylwin, 
Farnham, Surrey (King’s College Architectural School); 
Nasserwanji Mancherji Merwanji Bhownaggree, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. (King’s College Architectural School) ; 
Douglas Morley Griffin, с/о С. В. Cripps, Esq., Ashley, 
.Prenton Hill, Birkenhead (Liverpool University School of 
Architecture); Charles Alfred Harding, Hillhead, Glasgow 
(Glasgow School of Architecture) ; Harold Edward Moss, 46, 
Putney НШ, S.W. (Architectural Association School) : Wal- 
liam Richard Owens, Liverpool (Liverpool University School 
of Architecture); Ivor Mervyn Pritchard, Beaumaris, Isle of 
Anglesey (Architectural Association School). 


THE FINAL AND SPECIAL. 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for can- 
didature as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London from 
June 29 till July 7. Of the 136 candidates examined, 59 
passed, and the remaining 77 were relegated to their studies. 
The passed candidates are as follows—the + prefixed to a 
name signifving that the candidate entered for the Special 
Examination, which is designed for architects in practice and 
chief assistants exempted by the Council from the Pre- 
liminary and Intermediate Examinations and from submitting 
Testimonies of Study :— | | 

Maurice Spencer Rowe Adams, Chiswick, Wo; Laurence 
Mortimer Angus, M.., Hampstead, N.W. ; tEdwará Ernest 
' Barks, Chelsea, S.W. ; tPaget Logan Baxter, 37, Cambridge 
Street, S.W.; Hubert Joseph Benians, Goudhurst, Кеш: 
William Thomas Benslyn, Cambridge; John Archibald 
Bessant, Haverstock Hill, N.W.; Richard Henry Percy 
Bevis, Southsea; Arthur George Blackford, Ealing. Nu 
Kenneth Stephen Broad, Putney, S.W.; Baldwin Brown, 
Bradford; Murray Brown, 55. Southampton Row, WC: 
John Edgar Bullock, Blackheath, S.E. ; Leonard Harris 
Clarke, Harrogate; Joseph Charles Gladstone Davies, 
Glamorgan; William Frederick Davies, Chester: TCharles 
Davis, Shepherd’s Bush, W. ; tCharles Alva Edeson, Derby ; 
Arthur Frederick Evans, Prescot, Lancashire ; Leonard John 
Finning, Exeter; Wilfred Thomas Garbutt, Bradford ; 
Bernard Malcolm Goodwin, Croydon, Surrey. M ¡fred S. 
Gorringe, Seaford, Sussex ; Guy Donne Gordon Hake, South 
Lambeth Road, S.W.; Charles Alfred Harding, Glasgow, 
W. ; Geoffrey Wyville Home, West Kensington, W.; Thomas 
Cecil Howitt, Torkard; John Norman Keasley, Redhill ; 
Frank Wardel Knight, Chelsea, S.W.; Wilfrid. Lawson, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne; Adrien Denis Leroy. South Hackney, 
N.E.; Philip Norman Logan. Bristol; Charles William Long, 
Streatham, S.W. ; William Lucas, Hammersmith, Wis Moritz 
Richard Martin, Ealing, W.; Frederick Edward Mennie, 
Mile End, E.; tHarold Tan Merriman, Kensington West; 
Alfred Hugh Mottram, Hampstead, N.W. ; George Burgoyne 
Owen, Hampstead, N.W.; Thomas Abel Parker, Colne, 
Lancashire ; John Wilson Paterson, Edinburgh ; [vor Mervyn 
Pritchard, Beauvaris, Isle of Anglesey: Hayward Lewis 
Samson, Streatham Hill, S.W. ; Bernard Wardlow Habershon 
Scott, Clapham Park, S.W.; Charles Malcolm Swannell, 
Muswell Hill; Francis Harold Swindells, Preston, Lancs. ; 
Michael John Tapper, St. John's Wood, NW; Harold 
Thornton, Dewsbury ; Arthur George Warnham Tickle, ТОА, 
Basinghall Street, Е.С.; Harry West, East Dulwich, S.E. i 
tJohannes Thorwaldsen Westhve, Primrose Hill, NW; 
Arthur Eli Mitchell Whitehouse, Heaton Moor, near Stock. 
port; Norman Wigzell. Sunderland; Llewwn Ebenezer Wil- 
liams, Purley, Surrey; Allen Woodward Wilson, Peter- 
borough; Cecil Reynolds Winter, Bournemouth ; Harry 
Wormold, Leeds; Christopher Wright, Hyde Park, W.: 
Allan Murray Campbell Young, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 

The following table shows the number of failures m each 
subject of the Final Examination :— | 

I., Design, 57: I., Principles of architecture, 54; HI., 
Building materials, 15; IV., Principles of hygiene, 47; V., 
Specifications, 24; VI., Construction, foundations, etc.. 48: 
VII., Construction, iron, and steel, etc., 52. 
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R.I.B.A, LICENTIATESHIP EXAMINATION. 


THE question of establishing the examination required 

by clause 2 of the Supplemental Charter to be passed 
by licentiates who being otherwise qualified desire to be ad- 
mitted to Fellowship of the Institute has been for some 
time under consideration by the Council. The matter 
having been referred to the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion a scheme has been drawn up which has received the 
approval of the Council, and arrangements are in progress 
for holding an examination at an early date. 

The candidate will be required to submit for the ap. 
proval of the Council working drawings of one or mure 
of his executed buildings, which may be supplemented by 
photographs thereof, and by original sketches or measured 
drawings of actual work. Should the work so submitted 
be, in the opmion of the Council, of sufficient merit, the 
candidate тау be exempted from any further examination. 
Should the work so submitted be, in the opinion of the 
Council, madequate, his application will not be further 
entertained. ТЕ the drawings submitted are approved by 
the Council, the candidate will be required to submit him- 
self to an examination which will be held on the premises 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects, or elsewhere, 
as may be appointed by the Council of the Roval Institute. 

Ten days before the examination is held a list of subjects 
will be issued to all candidates, and from this list each 
candidate will be required to select one subject, and to 
announce to the Secretary of the Roval Institute, five days 
before the examination, which subject he selects. When 
the candidate attends at the appointed place of examina- 
tion, he will be furnished with particulars of the selected 
subject, and he will have to prepare a set of working draw- 
ings of the subject. and such details as may be required, 
together with full deseriptive notes. Тһе candidate will 
also be required to write a short paper or report on a sub- 
ject previously selected by himself and approved by the 
Council. Four days will be allowed for the examination, 
and the candidate тау be required, at the option of the 
Council, to attend subsequently for an oral examination on 
his papers. Candidates must provide their own drawing- 
boards and instruments. The fee for the examination will 
be six guineas, which sum must be sent to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., with the candidate’s announcement of the sub- 
ject which he selects. If the candidate fails to pass the 
examination the fee will not be returned to him, but he 
will be allowed to sit for one subsequent examination with- 
out payment of any further fee. Should a candidate be 
admitted and pass, he will be qualified, subject to section 
8 of the Charter, for candidature as Fellow. 

Should a candidate not be passed by the Council he will 
be informed of the fact, but the names of unsuccessful 
candidates will not be announced or published. 


----%Ф-- | 
ART AND TRADE. 


MEMBERS of the National Society of Art Masters met 
in London on Monday for their twenty-third annual 
meeting, which, by permission of the Board of Education, 
was held in the lecture theatre of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. | 
In his presidential address Mr. R. G. Hatton, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, said the society claimed that the people 
had a right to sound education in art, apart altogether 
from questions of trade or vocation. They claimed that 
all persons should have the opportunity of studying, during 
their youth and early manhood, any subject which they 
cared to study. They believe that their value as citizens 
greatly depended upon that study, and that the success of 
England in art depended very greatly upon the proper 
provision of opportunities for the practice of it during 
those ten or twelve years of serious and enthusiastic 
activity which succeeded. to schooldays. They claimed 
that a city or a county had not adequately provided educa- 
tional opportunities unless it had established а sufficient 
number of schools of art reasonably accessible to the 
public. There should be schools of art reasonably 
accessible to all the people in a district, and the school 
should be in charge of a competent and well-qualifled art- 
master or art-mistress, adequately paid, without regard to 
the size or location of the school. 


In the evening the annual dinner was held at the Ттоса- 
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dero. Mr. R. G. Hatton was in the chair, and was sup- 
ported by Sir George Kekewich, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
C. Stephenson, Mr. R. H. Best, Mr. H. B. Carpenter 
(president-elect), Mr. Alan Cole, Mr. E. K. Chambers 
(Board of Education), Mr. J. Cartlidge, Mr. J. Latimer, 
Mr. J. Wood, Mr. Archer Bowler, and Mr. F. C. Ford 
(secretary). Мг. H. B. Carpenter, proposing ‘Тһе 
Visitors," referred in congratulatory terms to the new rela- 
tions with the Board of Education by which art masters 
were called into counsel. Тһе teachers gained by being 
in touch with the wide educational views of the Board, and 
the Board gained by being brought into association with 
practical men. Mr. R. H. Best, who had delivered a 
lecture at the annual meeting on ''Schools of Art and 
Trade," responded. “Тһе Honorary Members" were 
toasted, on the proposal of Mr. G. Stephenson. 

Mr. Walter Crane, replying, said a great deal was heard 
of the demand that art schools should be placed more in 
touch with the industries of the country. That cry had 
been heard many times in the past, and it was no doubt 
a very desirable thing, especially in regard to design, that 
there should be some such connection, particularly in places 
where there was a local industry. But, whilst that was 
an admirable object in itself, in reference to its bearing 
on the trade and commerce of the country, there was a cer- 
tain danger in it if it were considered as the final or only 
business of art schools. It was one thing to train 
pupils for a particular industry, and quite a different thing 
to develop their varying talents to their fullest capacity. 
Considering the present state of public taste, if there were 
such a thing and it was a constantly varying quality, as 
they would see by the fashions in the shop windows, where 
would the art student be if he learned nothing but design? 
The student might be trained for a particular work, and 
would find his knowledge useless in twelve months. After 
all, trade was subsidiary to human interests. "Trade was 
made for man and not man for trade. Art schools must 
not be turned into training grounds for trade, for art 
capacity meant a great deal more than the mere temporary 
success of a trade. Mr. Crane added his pleasure that the 
Board of Education had intimated its intention of retain- 
ing the national competition. Nothing was more striking 
than the extraordinary development іп England in the 
matter of design, and the collections at South Kensington 
and.other places were collections of which any country 
might be proud, and were worthy of being very much 
better housed than at present.—''The Telegraph.” 
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THE DECORATIVE WORK OF THE LATE 
E. A. ABBEY, R.A. 


LN an appreciative notice of the late E. A. Abbey, the 

“Times’’ refers to his decorative work as follows :— 
The third and most important class of works with which 
Mr. Abbey's name is associated are the large decorative 
paintings, some romantic, some historical, which he has 
executed for great public buildings. Only one of these 
is for England; it is that of the Royal Exchange series 
which represents the ‘‘Treaty of the Loving Сар” between 
those ancient enemies, now sworn friends, the Merchant 
Taylors’ and the Skinners’ Companies. Тһе more im- 
portant have been done for Boston and Philadelphia. Іп 
1890 the city of Boston, which had erected Charles 
M'Kim's beautiful public library, determined that a great 
Scheme of decoration should be carried out, and commis- 
sions were given to America’s two foremost artists, Mr. 
Sargent and Mr. Abbey, as well as to Puvis de Chavannes. 
Five years later Mr. Abbey exhibited five of his pictures 
in a gallery in London. His admirers were at first a 
little bewildered to find that instead of history or Shake- 
spear, instead of New England of Old England, they 
represented nothing less abstract, nothing less romantic 
than the Legend of the Holy Grail. Тһе subject had not 
been chosen till many others had been tried and rejected, 
nor had it been executed till Mr. Abbey had passed months 
in Italy and studied Pinturicchio, Gozzoli, Carpaccio, Tin- 
toret, and all the other great decorators whose works re- 
main with us. Не studied them, but it cannot be said 
that any one of them left any distinctive impress on his 
style. The ‘Holy Grail’’ of the Boston Library is a fine 
performance, and it is as much pure Abbey as “Тһе Briar 
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Кове” is pure Burne-Jones. Last came the still greater 
commission which has occupied tbe last ten years of Mr. 
Abbey's life, and which, though the greater part is 
achieved, has, unhappily, been left incomplete, at least 
so far as one important picture is concerned. This is the 
great series of decorative works for his own city of Phila- 
delphia. Тһе State Capitol of Pennsylvania is a vast 
building of the usual Capitol type, containing the halls of 
the Legislature, the chief public offices, etc., and crowned 
with a dome. Mr. Abbey's last work has been to illus- 
trate, for the House of Representatives, the history of the 
State. One large picture, ‘‘Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians," has already been seen at the Royal Academy ; 
the pendant to it is quite unfinished ; the ceiling—a flat 
circular picture for the dome, with figures of the 24 Hours 
of the Day and Night—is ready ; and so, more than all, 
is the great ideal picture summarising the whole history 
of the State. Amid our deep regrets for the loss of the 
artist while his powers were at their highest point, we 
may yet express a mournful satisfaction that this his prin- 
cipal picture is finished and ready to be taken to the 
place for which it was destined. Оп a canvas no less 
than 34 ft. square—which was painted in three parts, to 
be invisibly joined .—the whole history of Pennsylvania is 
shown, in groups of portraits beneath the throned figure of 
the State, in the regiment marching out to war, and in the 
mines working the wealth of coal and iron on which Pitts- 
burg and other cities are based. 


Жж-- 
ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ТІНЕ members of the Royal Archzological Institute, who 
are holding their summer meeting in South Wales, 
continued their excursions on July 26. They left Car- 
diff in the morning at 9.15 for Caerphilly, and on arrival 
proceeded at once to the Castle. The main features of 
interest of this vast ruin of De Clare’s great 13th century 
castle were described by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. 
After spending two hours there the party returned to Car- 
diff, and having lunched at the Angel Hotel, left by motor 
for Llandaff, where a very enjoyable hour was spent in 
the Cathedral, the main archeological interests of which 
were described by the Dean. Thence the party proceeded 
to St. Fagan’s Castle, where they were entertained to tea 
by invitation of the Earl of Plymouth. The Castle and 
beautiful gardens provided much of interest and pleasure, 
and Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., briefly described the 
main features of the many gabled 16th century house, 
which occupies the site of the older building, some of the 
external fortifications of which remain. Тһе party re- 
turned by motor to Cardiff shortly before 6 o’clock. In 
the evening a meeting was held in the City Hall, when 
Mr. J. W. Rodger read a Paper on the incised stone cross 
slabs of South Wales. Mr. J. W. Rodger, in the course 
of a most instructive lecture, illustrated by a large number 
of sketches and diagrams by the lecturer and shown 
through the lantern, indicated at the outset how the cross 
was used as a symbol nearly 2,000 years before the birth 
of Christ. Тһе lecturer then referred to some of the 
earlier of the South Wales crosses, quoting examples at 
Llanelieu, in Breconshire, and at Merthyr Mawr, Coity, 
and Llantwit Major, and other places in Glamorgan, and 
following this he showed examples of altar crosses at Llant- 
wit Major, Ewenny, Margam, Magor, and at the Priory 
Church, Brecon. Turning to the 15th century crosses, 
the lecturer pointed out how they indicated the character- 
istics of the architecture of the age with its Tudor arches 
and with a flatter treatment of the fleur-de-lis. Dealing 
with the 17th century, the speaker showed how in Puritan 
days portions of some of the crosses on stones had been 
obliterated. | 
Оп the 28th the members resumed their excursion, visit- 
ing Coity Castle, the ızth century fortress built by Pain 
Turberville. Тһе main features of the structure were 
described by Mr. Hope White, while Mr. H. Brakspear 
acted as guide to Coity Church, which was visited subse- 
quently. At half-past 11 the party left via Bridgend for 
Coychurch, the fine church of which was described by Mr. 
Brakspear. Shortly before one o’clock they proceeded to 
Bridgend, and after luncheon at the Dunraven Arms 
visited the 12th century gateway of Bridgend Castle, the 
old bridge and the Hospital of St. John and Newcastle 
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Church. In the afternoon they motored to Ewenny Priory, 
where they were hospitably received by Colonel Turber- 
ville, who entertained them to tea and pointed out the 
many features of interest in the famous priory founded 
by the Lords of Ogmore in the early days of the Norman 
Conquest. Subsequently the party motored to Bridgend, 
whence they took train to Cardiff. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the City Hall, 
Cardiff, where Mr. W. Н. St. John Hope read а Paper 
on “Old Sarum.’’ | 


I д ME ee 


——* 
NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ЗОСТЕТУ, 


"Г HE Nottingham Architectural Society this year selected 

Windsor Castle and Eton College as the places to visit 
on their annual summer excursion, and a large party of mem- 
bers and friends joined in the outing on July 27. 
greatly regretted that owing to family bereavement, the presi- 
dent (Mr. Robert Evans) was unable to join the party, which 
included Mr. E. К. Sutton (vice-president), Messrs. A. 
Marshall, W. V. Betts, W. 1). Pratt, W. К. Gleave, F. W. 
Gregory, В. S. Spencer, W. H. Taylor, S. G. Walker, and 
the hon. secretarv, F. М. Royle. . 

Mr. Nutt, the resident architect of the castle, kindly met 
the society and personally explained the many interesting 
architectural features. A visit was first made to the quaint 
half-timbered horse-shoe cloisters, built by Edward IV., and 
then the party went over the curfew tower, constructed by 
Henry HI., which contains a peal and clock over 300 vears 
old, and the famous curfew bell. St. George's Chapel, a 
magnificent specimen of Perpendicular architecture, was then 
fully explained. The banners and crowns of King George, 
Queen Mary and the Prince of Wales, which have recently 
been added to the Knight's Chapel, were pointed out. With 
the other helms, crests, and banners, they form a very 
beautiful and impressive specimen of heraldry. “The Royal 
mews, which cover about four acres of ground, are verv 
interesting, and contain the semi-State carriages and postillion 
landaus. Especially noticeable is the well-known pony 
carnage of Queen Victoria, and the small carriages and а 
miniature brougham for the Royal children. Тһе pony used 
by General Cronje in the South African War 15 also kept at 
Windsor. Great care is taken of him. and his good temper 
suggests his appreciation. Тһе party was then conducted 
through the State apartments, which contain priceless 
pictures and magnificent specimens of arms and armour. A 
visit was then paid to Eton College, which was founded in 1440 
by Henry VI., originally for 23 scholars, and it is Interesting 
to note there are now over 1,000. Through the courtesy of 
the Provost, the society were shown the school chapel, which 
contains many beautiful memorials of distinguished Etontans : 
the quaint old school dining-hall, with its three fireplaces and 
iron reading desk; and the library, which contains many 
valuable documents and books from the time of the founda- 
tion of the college. 

A return to Windsor was made through the historical 
“ playing fields of Eton,” from which the best views of Wind- 
sor Castle can be obtained. Mr. Nutt then conducted the 
society through the Albert Memorial Chapel, converted by 
Queen Victoria into one of the most magnificent. memorials 
ever dedicated to the illustrious dead, and in the crypt of 
which King Edward the Peacemaker is interred. During 
dinner at Windsor a telegram was received from the president 
and a reply sent, and the thanks of those present were given 
to Mr. Spencer, to whose exertions the successful programme 
of one of the most interesting summer excursions of the 
society is due. 


— reer 


A GARDEN VILLAGE, 


ТІНЕ first house of the garden village which is to be laid 
out on the Alkrington estate, near Middleton, on the 
eastern border of Manchester, was opened on Saturday after- 
noon by Mr. T. C. Horsfall. The trustees of the late Mr. 
James Lees, to whom the land belongs, determined to 
develop the estate largely on co-partnership lines. Plan: 
were prepared by Mr. Thomas Adams for laying-out. the 
whole estate of 700 acres as a model suburb which might 
serve both Manchester and Middleton, the tramway running 
along the main road between the two places providing a 
convenient means of access. For immediate development, 
however, fiftv acres have been set aside. The co-partner- 
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ship societies have not yet been formed, but the owners of 
the land have done some of the preliminary work and have 
built seven houses, which they intend as specimens to show 
people what may be done in the way of providing at a 
low cost well-built, агу dwellings. pleasant to look at and 
pleasant to live in. Each house has its bit of garden, and 
the plans for the village make provision for plenty of open 
spaces. The minimum values which have been fixed for 
the houses to be built on the various plots range from £250 
to 4600. The scheme contemplates the formation of two 
societies; one a tenants’ co-partnership society, the other a 
co-operative building society by means of which people 
тау be enabled to become owners of their houses Ву a 
system of gradual payment. И is calculated that a man 
ean acquire a £250 house by paving £63 down, and then 
twenty annual payments of £24. He would get his house, 
in fact, by paving what is no more than an ordinary rent 
for twenty years. [t is suggested in the prospectus which 
has been issued that in cases where the raising of the initial 
£63 is impossible arrangements could be made for advanc- 
ши the whole of the capital and for extending the period of 
repayment. 

The Mavor of Middleton, Mr. W. Н. Wolstenholme, who 
presided at Saturday's ceremony, explained the proposals for 
developing the estate. * 

Mr. Alderman Fildes, chairman of the Manchester Sanitary 
Committee, said that an undertaking like this would greaty 
help to relieve the congestion in the centre of the city. И 
was impossible to remove numbers of the people living in 
the slums to the distant suburbs. They must live near their 
work. The problem must be attacked by degrees. If we 
could push the dwellers in the outer ring of houses farther 
into the country, then we could get the people in the next 
ring to move into the houses so made vacant, and we could 
continue the process until we reached the area of the slums 
and brought relief there. This, he thought, was the only 
way in which the overerowding of the central parts of a Cit 
could be permanently remedied. 

Mr. Pepler, of Messrs. Pepler and Allen, the architects 
of the houses that have already been built, explained some 
the features of the scheme. He said that Messrs. Lees had 
built the seven houses in order to lead the way. They would 
welcome on the estate апу architect and any builder, 

Mr. James Lees, on of the trustees of the estate, said that 
the main idea behind the scheme was to substitute for the 
familiar ugly rows of terraced houses, all exactly alike, some- 
thing a little more artistic, with plenty of house space and 
garden space. He wished to contradict a curious idea that 
had got abroad, that this scheme was a consequence of the 
Budget. The error of that idea was shown by dates, for 
the scheme was started in 1907, long before the Budget was 
heard of. What the Budget really did was to delay the 
scheme for a year, and, he was sorry to say, to some extent 
hamper it and make it a little less comprehensive and a 
little less generous than it otherwise would have been. But 
the Budget was here, and we had to make the best of it. 
He could only hope that further legislation would not prevent 
this sort of thing being carried out. 

Mr. Т. С. Horsfall, in declaring the first house open, said 
that the work of town planning was the most important 
work now being done in England. ‘There was no work that 
had a more urgent claim upon the patriotic Englishman, 
because, though in some things the English workman’s house 
was far superior to the average workman's house 
in other countries, there was no doubt that in our large 
towns there were unwholesome conditions outside the houses 
more prejudicial to the mental, physical, and social welfare 
of the people than anything to be found in Continental towns. 
The conditions existing in the crowded parts of our towns 
were eating ont the wholesome qualities of our race. How 
we were to do away with these conditions Mr. Lees and his 
family were showing us.—* Manchester Guardian.” 


------Ж---- 


А new Liberal Club for Ауг and South Ayrshire, situated 
in Sandgate, Ayr, was thrown upon for the use of mem- 
bers last week. The building, which was erected from de- 
signs by Mr. J. R. Johnstone, architect, Troon, 18 of 
handsome appearance externally. The ground floor con- 
sists of shops; the reading-room, hall, and other accom- 
modation are on the first floor, and the billiard-room and 
other accommodation on the second floor, and all the rooms 
are large and airy. The premises cost about £5,000. 
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ST, PAUL'S BRIDGE, 


W E are glad to see the “Contract Journal” has the courage 

to question the need for having St. Paul's Bridge гі 
all! We do not agree with some of the conclusions, but the 
following article contains much sound reasoning notwith- 
standing, and we print it out for the benefit of our readers 
from the “ Contract Journal” :— 

It is now over two years ago that the scheme for a new 
bridge over the Thames to terminate at, or near, St. Paul's 
Churchyard was first mooted. We ventured at the time to 
express some scepticism as. tó the need of a new bridge at 
all, especially as the scheme also included the easing of the 
south approach to Southwark Bridge, the unsuitability of 
which was originally the ostensible ground for the agitation 
for a new one; while we strongly objected to the gratuitous 
folly of spoiling the bridge by running tramlines over it, to 
drive into a tunnel near St. Paul’s to the imminent danger of 
the stability of that building, and to emerge in Aldersgate 
Street. One strange reason has been given for persisting 
in the work. It is stated that the funds of the Bridge Estate 
of the Corporation have accumulated and must needs be 
spent, and that they cannot legally be spent on bridges out- 
side the City. If so, it seems to us that some modification 
of the letter of the law, preserving its spirit, would be the 
proper course. It is clear that otherwise the same need will 
recur from time to time, and it is not desirable that the 
river, from Blackfriars to London Bridge, should run under- 
ground, or be continuously roofed over. We are not now 
concerned with the merits of the suggestion to remove Char- 
ing Cross Station to the south side of the river and to sub- 
stitute for the unquestionably ugly Hungerford Bridge a new 
bridge worthy of the site as a memorial to the late King; 
but that scheme has been suggested as a possible alternative ; 
and, if it should prove the better on its merits, a wav might 
be found by which the plethoric Bridge Estate fund might 
contribute thereto. That, however, is not at present prac- 
tical politics; the Corporation proceeded with its scheme 
and a Committee of the House of Commons has approved it ; 
therefore, we may take it that St. Paul's Bridge will be built 
according to the original plan. Тһе history of that Com- 
mittee is not a little curious. When the Corporation plans 
were published, and had received the sanction of the Com- 
mittee, a number of the self-appointed guardians of the 
amenities of London raised a storm of disapproval. It was 
iniquitous for a philistine corporation to sanction any scheme 
at all without the approval of the Society of Architects: the 
bridge was to last for all time, and, if wrongly planned, would 
be a permanent eyesore instead of being one of the archi- 
tectural glories of London; above all, it was insisted, the 
bridge should open on St. Paul's, so that the vista from its 
approach should be a worthy one. “The protesting architetts 
promptly produced an alternative plan, having these features, 
and only costing a million or two more. True, it would also 
greatly inconvenience a number of business men on the south 
side of the river, but they could be compensated, and all 
other considerations must give way to “town-planning.” So 
letters were written to the Press, questions asked in Parlia- 
ment, and ultimately the Corporation vielded to the pressure 
- and the scheme was referred back to the Committee, with 
instructions to take the advice of three architects. These 
architects have now issued their report, and, to the intense 
mortification of the agitators, have, with slight modifications, 
approved of the official plans. 

Now we hold no brief for the Corporation, we doubt the 
need of the bridge at all, and we utterly distrust the advisers 
of a scheme who could propose to run tramlines down the 
middle of the new road into the City; but we dissent 
altogether from the attitude of the protestors. Bridge build- 
ing is not an architect's business at all; it is a civil engineer's 
job, just as much as the construction of roads, docks, or 
reservoirs. London Bridge is the admiration of the whole 
world for its severe simplicity, and it was built by Әп engineer, 
John Rennie. The Pont de Neuilly at Paris was the design 
‘and work of another engineer, М. Perronet. It is only 
Wherr engineers distrust the engineering and mechanical in- 
‚ Stinct which would keep them right, and, misled by specious 
5 twaddle, aim at architectural harmony with the surroundings 
2, that such monstrosities as the Tower Bridge are perpetrated, 
; where steel is disguised in a facing of stone, and chains pre- 
+' tend to be supported by towers which, if they were what 
+ they seem to be, would be pulled down by them. The first 
; Need.of any structure is that it should satisfy the mechanical 
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sense ; if it do that, and do it truthfully, beauty follows almost 
as a matter of necessity. Тһе flying buttresses of a cathedral 
are beautiful because they are designed to take the thrust 
of the roof without waste of material placed at a mechanical 
disadvantage. Were it otherwise, they would seem to be 
mere ornamental excrescences. Іп bridge building the orna- 
ment should be merely subsidiary, should never obscure the 
design. . There are few curves more beautiful than Ше 
catenary, and those who denounce the suspension bridge 
as barbarous only show themselves the unintelligent slaves 
of a tradition they do not understand aright. Of course, 
there are many priceless old bridges, some of whose features 
it would be folly to reproduce now ; but these very features 
suggest their use at the time the bridge was built. "Thus the 
bridge over the Rhine at Cologne has heavy towers at each 
end, whose obvious purpose was the military defence of the 
bridge before the days of modern artillery. Тһе architec- 
tural dissidents seem to forget that roads and bridges are 
made for traffic, not to open any vista; and they further 
ignore the fact that St. Paul's, fine building as it is, is not 
perfect. Its weakest side—in ‘more than one sense—is the 
south wall. The three consulting architects preface their 
report by a statement of the instructions by which they con- 
sider themselves bound, and amongst these, under the head 
of adaptation to public needs, they include tramways linking 
up the north and south systems. That granted (we believe 
it is the great initial mistake) it followed almost inevitably 
that they should approve the Corporation scheme, for to 
tunnel under St. Paul's Churchvard would inevitably en- 
danger the stability of the Cathedral, and, as Mr. Beres- 
ford Pite justly says, “St. Paul's is worth more to us in 
centuries than tramways are in generations.” For ourselves 
we have little doubt that the next generation will be busy 
pulling up tramlines in every city encumbered with them. 
Mr. Basil Mott, the engineer to the scheme, is equally 
emphatic ; he would “absolutely decline to have anything to 
do with a tramway subway running on the south side of the 
Cathedral.” That, at least, is something to be thankful 
for. The bridge will be built substantially, according to the 
original plan, and we can but hope that it may be worth its 
cost. 


— 
"AN ARCHITEGTURAL SYMBOL,” 


HE Earl of Leven and Melville of our day has, by his 
generosity stimulated Scottish artists and craftsmen 
single-mindedly to combine under the “music-making” 
generalship of Мг. В. 5. Lorimer, in order that there should 
be raised in Scotland’s capital an architectural symbol, none 
the less welcome because belated, of that union of strength 
and tenderness, of lovalty and ever-unfolding sympathy, on 
which rest the foundations of knighthood. The Thistle 
Chapel 1s an intimately beautiful casket of which the Knights 
and the Scottish people may be proud; indeed, it is an 
achievement in which the whole art and craft world of to-day 
тау justly take pride. Sir Christopher Wren held that 
every good building possesses the attribute of the eternal. 
It is through reverent, steadfast, loval, high-intentioned 
endeavour such as has been wrought by the skill and thought 
of men and women—as an act of commemorative justice 
might not a tablet engraved with their names be somewhere 
inserted 2>—into the Chapel of the Knights of the Most 
Noble and Ancient Order of the Thistle that the eternal 
heart of things is approached. 

It is from the low ante-chapel that we pass through a 
doorway, richly carved with the Leven and Melville coat 
of arms, into the soaring chapel proper, over 4oft. high. 
At once we become aware of Mr. Lorimer’s triumph, not 
only by virtue of the vital refinement of the masonry, its 
plain walls solidly beautiful because of the subtly varied 
colour and markings of the stone, taken from the Cullalo 
Quarry, near Aberdour, but by virtue of the way in which 
he has made architecture the Mother-Art under whose wing 
other arts and crafts reveal themselves. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of Mr. Lorimer's. achievement 
as a conductor, so to say, of his orchestra. Let it be noted, 
too, that with one signal exception, to continue the analogy, 
the contributing “musicians” are Scottish. 

Delacroix held that the great architect is rarer than rare, 
because he has to discover beauty in that which is most 
Whether or not we agree, the 
demands made on an architect in the case of buildings such 
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as the Thistle Chapel certainly include, in the words of 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, that he shall transmute materials, 
even the most solid and massive, into ideas and aspirations. 
In brief, he must subject earthly means to his high inten- 
tions. Noblv Mr. Lorimer has so done. In the language 
of the Mother-Art and of her children the enduring sacred- 
ness of knighthood is declared by the Thistle Chapel as 
an organic whole—entered from St. Giles’s through the bold, 
finely-knit gates wrought in iron by Mr. J. Hadden—with 
its reposefully simple wall spaces, its entrance-door of solid 
oak, the handle shaped as an angel, the ward of the key 
ав a cross, its rectangular-patterned floor of Ailsa Craig 
granite and Iona marble, its roof founded on late 15th 
century examples, alike constructive and rich, its finely 
carved stalls, its bejewelled windows. “Gothic form is living 
form,” said William Blake, and as we look at the vigorously 
carved bosses and the woodwork, based in considerable 
measure on nature-motives such as the thistle, the vine, the 
rose, and look up the shafts to the moulded capitals whence 
spring the graceful ribs of the vaulting, which are as so 
many energising arteries, almost we тау dream ourselves 
into the aisle of a forest, іп whose tree-stems and foliage 
some find the prototvpe of the nave and the pointed arch.— 
“Тһе Glasgow Herald." 


— 


BUILDING NEWS. 


SIR ALBERT К. RoLLIT, chairman of the Statutory Inspec- 
tion Committee of Trustee Savings Banks, opened at 
Ashton-under-Lyne on Tuesday the new building of the 
Ashton Savings Bank. The new bank stands at the corner 
of Warrington Street and Old Street, and forms a welcome 
addition to the public buildings of the town. It has been 
built from designs—selected in competition—prepared by 
Messrs. W. H. George and Sons, architects, of Ashton- 
under-Lyne. The builders were Messrs. Saxon Brothers, 
of Stalybridge. There is a spacious bank hall, and the 
provision for transacting the business of the bank includes 
a commodious room for the actuary and a fine board-room 
on the first floor. The total cost is 63,800. 


THE new buildings erected by Newburn Urban District 
Council were opened on Saturday last by the chairman of 
the council (Mr. Matthew Kirton). The plan of the 
building was designed by Mr. E. Cratney, of Newcastle 
and Wallsend, while the stonework of the doorway was 
carved by Mr. G. Hughes, Newcastle. The ground floor 
provides accommodation for the surveyor, and the rate 
and health offices. The council chamber and committee 
rooms are on the first floor. In the rear of the building 
are the caretaker’s apartments, store rooms, together with 
a mortuary and shed for a steam roller and fire appli- 
ances. The council chamber and office fittings are of oak, 
and were made by Messrs. Robson, Newcastle. 


THE foundation-stone-laying ceremony for the new portion 
of the Bedlington Parish Church took place on Saturday last. 
The scheme includes considerable alterations, additions, and 
improvements to the church, the approximate cost being 
about 43,000. The contractors are Messrs. R. and С. 
Brown, of Amble, and the architect, Mr. A. B. Plummer, 
of Newcastle. А north aisle, or additional nave, 68ft. by 
28ft., with open timber-roof, is to be built in place of the 
semi-circular apse or north aisle, which is being removed. 
The pulpit will be placed in the usual position at the east 
end of. the nave, and the whole of the seating will now face 
the east and the new position of the pulpit. The plastered 
ceiling will be removed, and boarding with moulding, etc., 
at a higher level will be inserted. Suitable Gothic windows 
will be provided in place of the sash windows. Dilapi- 
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dations throughout will be made good. Vestries, with 
sliding partitions between them, 15ft. біп. by 14ft. and 13ft. 
біп. by 14ft., and an organ chamber, 15ft. by 14ft., will 
be added to the north of the chancel, together with a heat- 
ing chamber and a coal store. 


ы Cees 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE "Boyle" system of ventilation (Natural), embracing 
Bovle’s latest patent “air-pump” ventilators and air inlets, 
has been applied to Fitzalan Street Church, Glossop. 


THe Aberdare County School is being supplied with Shor- 
land’s warm-air ventilating Manchester grates by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of  Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


Messrs. WILLIAM POTTS AND Sons, LTD., clock manu- 
facturers, Leeds and  Newcastle-on- Tyne, have received 
instructions to make and fix a new hour-striking clock and 
bell, with four external dials, for Scotland; also an hour- 
striking clock with three dials for The Grammar School, 
Ashburton, Devon; new illuminated clock with two external 
dials for Huddersfield; fix two clocks in ‘Lincolnshire; new 
clocks for North Yorkshire, Co. Durham, with Cambridge 
chimes; new clock and bell for Scarborough; new large 
clock to strike on a 20-cwt. bell, with three large dials, for 
St. Pauls Church, Colwyn Bay, North Wales; also just 
finishing a Cambridge quarter-chime clock for St. Oswald's 
Parish Church, Guiseley, West Yorkshire; and other im- 
portant work in hand. The clocks are generally on the plans 
laid down by the late Lord Grimthorpe. 


IN Loudon old buildings are being replaced by new with 
such rapidity that after an absence of a vear or two the 
returned. Londoner has to pause and ask himself whether he 
has not got into a strange localitv. New ideas and improved 
methods of construction now enable the up-to-date architect 
to build at a rate undreamt of by his profession a few years 
ago. Amongst the foremost of time-saving methods adopted 
largely һу architects of to-day is the use of “ Nealstone" on 
rough brickwork. “ Nealstone’’ is an imitation stone applied 
in a plastic form, after first rendering in Portland cement 
and sand. Ву the use of this material a surface similar to 
апу stone, and in талу cases harder than the natural stone 
itself, can be obtained; exposure to the atmosphere does not 
cause it to deteriorate, on the contrary, it improves it. 
Mouldings can be run and carvings executed i in situ at a very 
much lower cost than in the natural stone. Amongst the 
buildings recently treated with this material, we particularly 
noticed the New Electric Theatre, Tottenham Court Road, 
designed by Messrs. Joseph and Smithem, architects, of 
(Queen Street, Е.С.. and faced with “Nealstone” by the 
Coatostone Decoration Co., of 77. Mortimer Street, W. The 
rapidity with which this work can be executed was shown on 
this job; the front and side elevations being faced, moulded 
and carved in the record time of three weeks. That this 
material is all that is claimed for it, and is giving satisfaction 
where used, is proved by the repeat orders received from 
architects who have specified it. The inventor, Mr. А. W. 
Neal, has been awarded the Grand Prix Diploma and Gold 
Medal in Paris and Rome for his specialities. We have no 
doubt that where time and cost is a consideration, that this 
material will be generallv used in place of stone, Soth for 
new work and for reparation to old stone. 


a | 
THE Bank of New South Wales, the oldest banking institu- 


tion in Australia, has removed from Old Broad Street to 
its new offices at No. 29, Threadneedle Street, E.C., London. 


OLGINA. THS. 
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OFFICIAL ART. 


IHE establishment of a Ministry of Fine Arts in this coun- 
try could hardly fail to have beneficial results, even if 
the powers so created were not at first used with such ability 
and judgment as they are in France. The mere fact that we 
recognise the importance of art in our national development 
would be something gained, and we should certainly hope 
that in time the Minister of Fine Arts of the future would 
come to be a representative of the best thought of the time 
on matters of art, and not a mere faddist airing his own 
particular views. A Minister of the Fine Arts should not 
only have the power, but also the desire to call to his aid 
all that is best in the realm of artistic thought and effort. 
Catholicity of view and generous latitude must be united to 
а keen desire for the. elevation of art from the insignificance 
of a mere side show to the importance of a constant and per- 
meating influence in our national life. We, therefore, wel- 
come all such appeals as that by “Optimus” in our last issue, 
wherein he addresses the present able First Commissioner 
of Works, Earl Beauchamp, as a potent force in widening 
the influence of art. If we are to have a constantly-increas- 
Ing weight of officialism, especially in the production of 
architecture, it is surely well that some high standard of 
` accomplishment should be set up, and that efforts should be 
made to direct the channels of official architecture into a 
stream of enlightenment and progress. The Royal College 
of Art has shown so much vitality under the able direction of 
Professor Pite, that we might well hope for something of 
definite value if, as our correspondent says, it were allied 
with such an official school. So far as we have observed 
there has been far more life and spirit in the work of the 
Koyal College of Art than in most other professional under- 
takings, and the development of its work in the direction indi- 
cated would not be difficult. Those іп the position of Lord 
Beauchamp are not perhaps much tempted to add to their 
already heavy labours, but if they could fully realise the in- 
fluence for good which their tenure of office endows them 
with, they might perhaps be tempted by the enthusiastic 
appeals of an “ Optimist.” | 


SCHOOLS OF ART COMPETITIONS. 


THE disproportion between the few really good things 
and the mediocre, at the annual show of competition 
works from the schools of art, is always very marked, and 
we cannot say it is less so this year. There is perhaps most 
success, as a rule, in fabric design and tiles if we regard 
what may be a practical outcome of it all. We fear the 
architectural part is too much devoted to castles in the air, 
and the designs shown appear too often to have done duty 
elsewhere. Shop fronts, modest churches, and small houses 
are the sort of things which should form the best subjects. 
There does not appear to be much worth saying about the 
architectural designs. One nice little country church, and 
one warehouse design were about all in which we felt an 
interest. | 
‘Two carved door panels (1,245), by Edith Westover, 
. Kidderminster, аге very excellent. There is nothing 
perhaps quite so good in the galleries as the delicate crisp- 
ness of the work; it is both vigorous and refined ; it is more 
in the execution than the design that we see great promise ; 
anyone who can do this should produce much beautiful 
work hereafter. Тһе wrought-iron standard (Хо. 16), by 
Frank Langbottom, Bradford, shows a nice sense of the 
decorative quality of the leafage. We аге disappointed with 
the metal-work as a whole. Some good tile-work design is 
to be seen. A pattern in blue and white, by Leslie G. H. 
Sarsfield, Bristol (1,092), is very good; and so is the blue 
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and white design for 6in. tiles (838), by Percy Kirkham 
(Stoke-on-Trent). Clever modelled tiles (79) are shown by 
Charles E. Cundall (Manchester). The modelled and lustre 
tile design (78), by Albert E. Barlow (Manchester), is better 
in the drawing than in the reproduction. which can hardly 
be called pleasing in colour. A capital heraldic panel 
(1,265) is by John A. Dorey (Handsworth), the whole of the 
work, including composition of slip and glazes, having been 
carried out in the school. Some bird tiles, by Elsie Ballard 
(Bournemouth), are very good (1,040), fired at Poole Pottery ; 
and a very good plaque 
(1,740) comes from Stoke-on- 
Trent, by Job Nixon. 

А charming low - relief 
panel (7), by William H. 
Wright (Nottingham), 15 
shown both in the plaster 
and іп marble. The value 
of a sharply-cut outline and 
much delightfully soft sensi- 
tive modelling add interest 
to a successful decorative 
design. An effective, refined 
low-relief portrait panel is 
505, by Florence. E. Bate 
(Devonport). Some good 
designs for embossed tiles 
are shown in the plaster, but 
other things, such ' as door 
knockers, are disappointing. 


Amongst furniture designs 
we note a very excellent 
sheet of satinwood designs 


(1,446), by Albert Ormerod 
(Holborn). A not unpleas- 
ing cabinet (1,392), by Fred 
P. Fillmore (Camberwell), 
is spoilt by the curve in the 
table-top. There is a delight- 
ful bit of inlay іп a small 
box (965), by Frederick 
Knott ; and some dainty re- 
fined carving in a box (703) 
by Lilian Hitchcock (Ken- 
sington School of Art Wood 
Carving). Charming colour 
inlay is shown on the box 
(717), by Madge Solomon 
(St. Marylebone). Some re- 
fined decorative carving ın 
low relief is shown by Wal- 
lace E. Crowther (Margaret 
Street, Birmingham). In 
window glazing the work 15 
not so interesting as we have 
seen it. The heraldic panel 
(407), by Ralph M. Wigley 
(Birmingham) ; and the head 
in a cross (923), by Helen 
G. Miller (Beckenham), are 
both good. There is some 
spirit in the figure panel 
(1,856), by Wilhelmina M. 
Geddis (Belfast). 


NOTES, 
A BOOK which must prove of considerable value 
to the architect is “Building in London," by 


Horace Cubitt, A.R.I.B.A., just 
and Со, 1444 The law іп regard to building 
and sanitation in London does not appear to have 
been dealt with comprehensively anywhere. Тһе trouble 
which has been taken to give information as to over forty 
Acts which set forth the requirements of London building 
law will be appreciated by those to whom this information 
is absolutely essential, and who will here find it explained 
and also given in the actual text. Of course, in certain 


issued by Constable 


*A Treatise on the Law and Practice affecting the 
and Maintenance of Buildings in the Metropolis. 


Erection 
31s. 6d. net. 
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cases all that can be said is that the law is in an uncertain 

` state, and that in such cases legal advice would be required 
if important interests are involved. Thus the uncertainty 
of the building law is also set forth. Architects will appre- 
ciate the information as to the preparation of plans for Sub- 
mission to public authorities. Mr. H. J. Leaming, F.S.I., 
deals fully with the cost of building work in London and 
neighbourhood, and not only gives the standards of costs 
for all sorts of buildings, but states on what class of work 
such standards are based. We think it is safe to say that 
for all those who are concerned in the erection, cost, valu- 
ation, letting, rating, and maintenance of buildings in London, 
this book will be of the greatest value. One of the most 
useful and interesting divisions of the book is No. 8, on 
“London Property,” by Mr. Sydney A. Smith, F.S.A. In 
his chapter on the development of building sites he deals 
with offices, shops, theatres, artisans’ dwellings, hotels, and 
electric theatres. As indication of property values, a table 
of rateable values is significant, whiclr gives the Shaftesbury 
Theatre at £4,167 ; the Alhambra at £5,000; His Majesty's 
Theatre at 45,813; and the Empire at £6,225. 


WE do not remember to have seen so excellent а photo- 
graphic souvenir of London as that just issued by the Photo- 
chrom Co. (London and Tunbridge Wells: Price 3s. 6d. net). 
The photographs are accompanied by descriptive letter- 
press, Бу W. Н. Watts, which is just enough to briefly 
summarise the main facts of each subject. ‘The views of 
the choir of St. Paul’s, of the Houses of Parliament from 
the river, and the Thames Embankment, are especially 
good. It was surely hardly worth while to have taken the 
Tower Bridge, which is one of the most unfortunate of our 
modem undertakings. 


THE twenty-second Congress of Archeological Societies in 
union with the Society of Antiquaries of London was held 
at Burlington House on July 5, Dr. C. H. Read (presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries) presided. Тһе report, 
which was adopted, stated that the council had passed a 
resolution to the effect that the position of the Society of 
Antiquaries in advising diocesan authorities on matters of 
church restoration should be strengthened by the grant of 
additional powers through the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments (England), and recommending the appointment 
of the society as the advisory authority for England and 
Wales in all matters relating to the furniture, fabric, and 
monuments of churches. Mr. Р. М. Johnston, F.S.A. 
(Surrey), moved, as a rider to the council s resolution, that 
the congress, recognising the importance of local knowledge 
and influence, approve the step already taken by the Sussex 
Archeological Society in setting up a special committee to 
watch over the ecclesiastical antiquities of that county, to 
warn the bishop of any threatened mischief to an ancient 
church, and to tender advice where a faculty was applied 
for in the Diocese of Chichester. Further, he asked the 
congress to commend that arrangement to the consideration 
of other local archeological societies for imitation where 
circumstances allowed, such local action to be supplemen- 
tary to the general powers sought to be obtained for the 
Society of Antiquaries. Canon Warren (Suffolk Institute of 
Archeology) said it was felt in his county that a local body 
would encounter great hostility, most likely from the archi- 
tect supervising the work, and it would, therefore, be better 
for action to come from the Society of Antiquaries than from 
local societies. 


THE new master of the Plasterers’ Company is Mr. W. J. 
Payne, and Mr. A. W. Lacey and Mr. F. Costello are 
wardens. Mr. E. M. Doble has been chosen as master, and 
Mr. J. Etherington, Mr. J. A. Mack, and Mr. R. E. Watt 
wardens, of the Blacksmiths’ Company. In the Tylers’ and 
Bricklayers’ Company, Mr. J. A. Bartrum has been elected 
master, and Mr. Stephen Bird and Colonel Stanley Bird 
wardens. 


Sir EDWARD ANWYL presided at the meeting of the Honour- 
able Society of Cymmrodorion at the Carmarthen Town Hall 
on August 7. Іп his address he pointed out how necessary 
it was for every civilised community to possess some form 
or forms of art whereby the human mind created forms of 
beauty that could be appreciated by the senses and wherein 
the mind could find repose. In the great arts that appealed 
to the eye, those of painting and sculpture, Wales had made 
comparatively little progress, though certain distinguished 
Welshmen and Welshwomen were now either already famous 
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or were rapidly acquiring fame in these important directions, 
The National Eisteddfod authorities had done something to 
stimuate a love of these branches of art, and there were 
brilliant examples to show that the genius of Wales in this 
direction was a rich field that would abundantly repay careful 
and constant cultivation. The characteristically Welsh school 
of painting had yet to be brought to the level of the schools 
of other countries, if it might not be correct to say it had 
yet to be evolved. Wales had famous sculptors and painters, 
but a wider diffusion of the artistic spirit, so far as these 
spheres were concerned, would be gladly welcomed. 


THE next session of the Department of Architecture, at the 
University of Sheffield, will begin on October 4. The 
lecturer, Mr. W. S. Purchon, A.R.I.B.A., will be present 
at the University on October 2 and 3, from 9.30 to 12.30, 
to see intending students. Тһе department provides:—(:1) 
A two years’ day course ; (2) an advanced course for diploma 
—part day, part evening; (3) an evening class in architec. 
tural drawing ; (4) courses in surveying. A preliminary year 
course has been arranged to meet the requirements of the 
R.I.B.A. preliminary and the matriculation examinations. 


Іт тау be noted that at the Belfast Congress of the Roval 
Sanitary Institute, the city surveyor of Belfast, Mr. Н. A, 
Cutler, said as regarded general building by-laws, the more 
cast-iron thev were the better, whilst Sir John Tanner 
advocated elasticity. 


DAMAGE estimated at £30,000 was done to the Carlton Hotel 
in the Haymarket, by a fire which broke out in one of the 
lifts on Wednesday might. The exact cause will be a matter 
of interest to all engaged in building. It is said, when the 
fire broke out, the hft was about at the fifth floor, and “the 
draught drove the flames up the shaft and into the kitchen 
like a flash.” 


— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CHAPEL OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
THISTLE. 


It is seldom that a building so well justifies a souvenir of 
its erection and completion-as the Chapel of the Knights of 
the Thistle at Edinburgh. A most interesting quarto volume 
has just been published entitled, “The Knights of the Most 
Noble and Most Ancient Order of the Thistle,” a historical 
sketch of the Order by the Lord Lyon King of Arms, and a 
descriptive sketch of their chapel, by John Warrack, Esq.. 
with thirteen illustrations and a plan. А limited edition of 
one hundred copies has been issued by Messrs. Otto Schulze 
and Co., of 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, and the 
production is worthy of the occasion and the reputation of the 
publishers. No printed matter can, of course, convey the 
special charm of the building, more especially when it 15 
done by the aid of photography, but the book is well worth 
the guinea charged for it. 

Тһе book gives an account of the origin and history of the 
Order of the Thistle, and of the chapel—designed by Mr. 
К. 5. Lorimer for the ceremonies of the Order. The Order 
of the Thistle occupies in Scotland a position analogous 
many respects to that held by the Order of the Garter m 
England. Though it cannot compete with the latter Order 
in antiquity, the Scottish Order has a membership equally 
illustrious and numerically more limited. Тһе historical 
sketch of the Order has been specially written for the work 
by Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King of Arms, and 
it may thus be taken as authoritative in point of historical 
accuracy and heraldic detail. It contains much important 
and valuable information, and is accompanied by a complete 
list of the Knights of the Order. Mr. John Warrack 
describes the new Chapel of the Order. This building 15, 1 
Scotland, unique in its special character and in the wealth o 
its heraldic ornament. Ав a modern example. of Gothic 
architecture, richly decorated, but at the same time controlled 
bv fastidious taste, the prospectus truly states it has a speci 
interest for all students and lovers of architecture and the 
decorative arts. А detailed account is given not only of the 
structure of the chapel, but also of the stained glass, the 
sculpture, and the carved woodwork, and these are illustrated 
by eight large plates from photographs. The volume thus 
supplies a valuable record of the architectural and decorative 
details of this singularly beautiful building. 
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We give this week two studies of the exterior of the chapel, 
made from the building since its completion, and we also 
publish, by permission, two illustrations of the interior from 
the book referred to above. Few buildings of recent date 
have been so freely described and illustrated, and we hardly 
remember one which appears to have called forth an equal 
degree of appreciation amongst the critics. Though the 
building is very ornate, we do not attribute its appreciation 
by the public so much to that (though it doubtless counts for 
something), as to the telling values of picturesque treatment 
and contrast of surfaces. One hardly realises its size from 


the illustrations; it looks much smaller in the reality, and ` 


actually measures only 36 ft. by 18 ft. in the chapel itself, 
with a height of 42 ft. to the apex of the vaulting. In the 
many descriptions which have been published of the work 
the interest of the various kinds of craftsmanship has been 
pointed out. We give two sketches which give some little 
indication of this. One is of a carved panel of the pelican 
as emblem of piety, by 'Mr. Joseph Hayes, over the small 
western doorway under turret. Тһе other shows one of the 
hanging lamps at either side of the Chair of Investiture. In 
the lower drop, under the angels, the emblem of the pelican 
occurs in the shape of a heart. 


ж ——— 
ООК ІЕТТЕК-ВОХ. 
THE KING EDWARD MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Sir,—By a happy inspiration, Professor S. D. Adshead 
appears to have solved the difficulty of finding the site for 
the memorial to our late King. Professor Adshead's plan 
for placing the memorial at Hyde Park Corner provides a 
most appropriate site for it, and at the same time trans- 
forms what is now * without form and void," into a place of 
beauty. Decimus Burton's arch on Constitution Hill, now 
so awkwardly placed, would be brought into symmetry with 
its surroundings, and Hyde Park Corner at last become worthy 
of London. 

It is only necessary to place side by side Professor 
Adshead's plan and a plan of the area as it now is, to at 
once realise the vast improvement which would be effected 
by carrying out the proposal. Probably there never was 
another proposal for so great a metropolitan improvement 
realisable at so moderate a cost. 

I append a diagram plan of the area as it now is, and 
another to illustrate Professor Adshead's proposal.—I am, 
etc., 

MARK H. JUDGE, 
Honorary Secretary of the Further Strand 
Improvement Committee. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W.,. 
August 4, 1911. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS." 


‘Tae Royal Commission appointed to compile an inventory 
of the ancient and historical monuments of Wales and 
promote their preservation has issued a second report. The 
value of the work done lies chiefly in the direction of speci- 
fying the monuments most worthy of preservation, and in the 
stimulation of public interest in the best means of preserving 
them. The Commissioners had no power to step in and pre- 
vent the destruction of any monument; all they were in a 
position to do was to draw public attention to its value. 
Their Suggestion is for Parliament to establish some 
machinery providing power to intervene and prevent the 
sacrifice of historic treasures of the nation to “greed and 
selfishness, ignorance and neglect.” That such destruction 
5 constantly taking place no one will dispute—more often, 
perhaps, from ignorance and neglect than from greed and 
selfishness. Any machinery, in addition to that already in 
existence, calculated to dispel ignorance and avert neglect, 
either on the part of a private owner or of the public, is to 
be welcomed. The other demolishing factor demands some- 
what different treatment. The owner, for example, of some 
ancient ruins may only require to have their historic value 
authoritatively pointed out, if he has not known it or has per- 
mitted it to lose due proportion in his estimation, to make 
him more regardful of their preservation. But the owner 
influenced by the consideration that the destruction of the 
ancient relics may mean material advantage to him needs 
Something more than mere remonstrance or persuasion to 
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prevent him committing or sanctioning the demolition. If 
under the surface upon which the ruins of ап old building 
stand he has reason to believe there are minerals, the temp- 
tation is, doubtless, rather strong to sacrifice the former, 
bringing him no profit, for the latter, which will add to his 
material wealth. Assuming the ruins to be a possession of 
which the nation should not be deprived, there should be a 
vigilant and speedy method of preventing the loss. That 
must, however, involve reasonable recompense to the owner. 
This work of preservation, so far as it has been achieved, 
rests mainly with municipal authorities, or public organi- 
sations supported by voluntary contributions. We published 
on Saturday the annual report of the National Trust for 
Places of ‘Historic Interest and Beauty, a body which has 
done a vast amount of good. But the question is whether 
too much is not imposed upon these societies. Cases might 
easily be cited pointing to the direct responsibility of the 
State to intervene, and it is in view of such the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commissioners in the report under con- 
sideration appears specially appropriate. How far the State 


prohibition of the destruction of historic monuments in the 
possession of private individuals can or should be enforced 
without the employment of the power of purchase raises deli- 
cate points. Apart from this aspect of the subject Һе Com- 
missioners have done a great deal of preservative work in the 
area they have surveyed by calling public attention to the 
value of the monuments, and by interesting all classes in 
them.—" Birmingham Post.” 


----4---- 
AN ANCIENT MOORISH CITY. 


EARLY last year excavations were started by the Spanish 

Government on the site of the. marvellous Moorish 
palace and pleasure city of Medina Azahara, built in the 
ıoth century and razed to the ground shortly after. It is 
situated, the British Vice-Consul for Cordova says, between 
three and four miles from here, at the foot of the Sierra, 
and was erected in a series of about four terraces, covering 
a large extent of ground. In the rsth and 16th centuries 
the Hieronymite monks used the ruins as a quarry for the 
building of their magnificent monastery close by, which is 
itself now in ruins, and it is believed that a great deal of 
the marble was burnt by them to make lime. A quantity 
of interesting arabesques carved in stone, for wall decora- 
tion, still in perfect condition, has been unearthed, as well 
as broken glass and pottery. The excavations are being 
carefully and intelligently carried out with far too scanty 
funds. Various descriptions exist of this wonderful place, 
the site of which has been called by the people Old Cor- 
doba from time immemorial, though it was known by the 
learned to be that of Medina Azahara.—‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian.’’ 
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THE DIVERGING AXIS OF THE CHANCEL.* 


NE interesting feature in the planning of chancels, which 
has been much discussed, is worth a note. This is 
the fact that the axis of the chancel is frequently out of 
lime with the axis of the nave, and generally has a slight 
northward inclination. Sometimes, as at Henbury, in 
Gloucestershire, the inclination is very considerable, so that, 
from the west end of the church, nearly a quarter of the east 
wall is out of sight. Usually, the inclination is very slight ; 
and there are many cases in which it is not northward, but 
southward—Sidbury and Salcombe Reyis, near Sidmouth, 
Eastboume in Sussex, and Aldwinkle St. Peter in Northants, 
are cases in point. The popular explanation is that it 
symbolises the leaning of our Saviour’s head upon the cross. 
Like most symbolical explanations, this is founded entirely 
upon fancy: the inclination is by no means confined to 
churches with cross plans, and, if it were, the theorists who 
argue from this standpoint confound the symbolism of the 
cross-plan between the cross itself and the Body which it 
bore. Others have sought to explain the phenomenon by 
suggesting that the orientation of the chancel followed the 
direction in which the sun rose on the morning of the 
patronal feast. A succession of visits at sunrise to churches 
on appropriate dates has not hitherto heen attempted upon 
a comprehensive scale: if it were undertaken, it probably 
would be found that the sun, instead of rising obediently 
opposite the middle light of every east window, as the theory 
requires, would have many puzzling exceptions іп reserve. 
The marked divergence of axis at Henburv is explained by 
the site of the building, which is on a gentle slope, with the 
axis of the nave distinctly from south-east to north-west. 
When the chancel was rebuilt in the 13th century, the masons 
kept as high upon the slope as thev could, and so twisted 
the axis of the chancel a little further east. But we must 
also remember that, when chancels were lengthened апа ге- 
built, the work was done while the old chancels were still 
standing. The axis of the old chancel might be out of line 
with that of the nave. Unless verv careful measurements 
were taken, the new east wall would probably be not quite 
parallel with the old east wall of the chancel. The side walls 
would be set out at mght angles to the new east wall; and 
thus, when the new chancel was joined to the church, the 
divergence of axis would be more palpable than before. Or, 
for the same reason, a divergence of axis might be created 
for the first time. This seems to be the common sense expla- 
nation of a very common feature. But it must be added 
that there are instances in which the inclination is so decided 
that one is tempted to conclude either that the masons had 
very crooked sight, or that they were playing tricks with 
their perspective. The feature, where it is at all marked, 
is something of a deformity. In our own dav it has been 
introduced, apparently by design, into the plan of Truro 
cathedral. In medieval work, however, it will seldom be 
found in a chancel where no enlargement upon an earlv site 
has taken place; and it seems safe to conclude that, like so 
much else in medieval building which is irregular, it gener- 
allv arises from the rebuilding of а fabric upon an en- 
cumbered site. 
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TRANSITION OF LICENTIATE TO FELLOW. 


[т is interesting to record the process which will be 
undergone in elevating a Licentiate to a Fellow of the 
R.1.B.A. 

The candıdate will be required to submit for the 
approval of the Council working drawings of one or more 
of his executed buildings, which may be. supplemented by 
photographs thereof, and by original sketches or measured 
drawings of actual work. Should the work so submitted 
be, in the opinion of the Council, of sufficient merit, the 
candidate may be exempted from any further examination. 
Should the work so submitted be, in the opinion of the 
Council, inadequate, his application will not be further 


entertained. If the drawings submitted are approved by 


the Council, the candidate will be required to submit him- 
self to an examination which will be held on the premises 


*From “The Ground Plan of the English Parish Church,” 
by А. Hamilton’ Thompson, М.А., F.S.A. Cambridge 
University Press. 
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of the Royal Institute of British Architects, or elsewhere, 
as may be appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute. 

Ten days before the examination is held a list of subjects 
will be issued to all candidates, and from this list each 
candidate will be required to select one subject, and to 
announce to the Secretary of the Royal Institute, five days 
before the examination, which subject he selects. When 
the candidate attends at the appointed place of examina- 
tion, he will be furnished with particulars of the selected 
subject, and he will have to prepare a set of working draw- 
ings of the subject, and such details as may be required, to- 
gether with full descriptive notes. Тһе candidates will 
also be required to write a short paper or report on a sub- 
ject previously selected by himself and approved by the 
Council. Four days will be allowed for the examination, 
and the candidate may be required, at the option of the 
Council, to attend subsequently for an oral examination on 
his papers. Candidates must provide their own drawing- 
boards and instruments. The fee for the examination will 
be six guineas, which sum must be sent to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., with the candidate’s announcement of the sub- 
ject which he selects.. If the candidate fails to pass the 
examination the fee will not be returned to him, but he will 
be allowed to sit for one subsequent examination without 
payment of any further fee. 

Should a candidate be admitted and pass, he will be 
qualified, subject to Section 8 of the Charter, for candida- 
ture as Fellow. 

Should a candidate not be passed by the Council he will 
be informed of the fact, but the names of unsuccessful can- 
didates will not be announced or published. 


----Ж----- 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
PRIZE DRAWINGS.* 


MEN designs have been submitted for the silver medal, 


the subject for which is a concert hall in a country 
town or garden suburb. Mr. G. Wyville Home, the suc- 
cessful competitor, may be congratulated upon a very 
straightforward, symmetrical plan, the apparent simplicity 
of which betrays a deal of careful scheming. A square 
concert room is surrounded on three sides by a corridor of 
ample width, outside which are grouped foyer, smoking 
lounge, buffet, managerial department, and so forth, in a 
way which is both convenient in arrangement and architec- 
tonic in form. The necessity for symmetry has landed the 
designer in one absurdity, inasmuch as the same cloak-room 
accommodation is provided for an audience of тоо іп the 
gallery as for the 513 on the floor. But this is far better 
than sacrificing the elevations to the demands of an un- 
necessary logie. 

The external elevations exhibit a rather dull, hard- 
featured classic ; but composed with a restraint and absence 
of vulgarity which augurs well. On the other hand the 
treatment of the walls of the concert hall is of an unplea- 
santly familiar type, heavy-handed and coarse. Surely 
students should learn the grammar of their art from the 
English masters of the 18th century ; or, better still, direct 
from Italy, rather than seek inspiration from Franco- Jewish 
sources, or from the latest fashion in municipal competi- 
tions. 

Mr. Home has wisely abstained from introducing an 
organ. Seeing that this instrument is not, perhaps, used 
іп one concert out of a hundred, the expense (except їп 
concert halls of the largest sort) is scarcely justifiable. 
Those competitors who have shown organs have not been 
altogether successful in the treatment of the case; though 
it may be doubted whether the designs are worse than may 
be seen in any ordinary concert room. 

Mr. Н. A. Ross’s design, which has won honourable 
mention, shows a rectangular, barrel-vaulted hall, flanked 
by very narrow and low corridors. The main entrance 15 
not very skilfully managed, and far too much importance 
is given to the centrally-placed gallery stair. Тһе half- 
inch detail of one bay of the interior, though better than 
Mr. Home's, shows traces of the same evil influence.  . 

Two designs only appear to be built of brick. This 1s 
well ; we in the south are far too prone to think in London 
clay, and our architecture suffers in consequence from a 
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certain homely pettiness which 15 not observable where 
nobler materials are to hand. “АПерто” has chosen brick 
and tile, and seems to have accepted this humble treatment 
as a matter of course. Тһе way in which he has allowed 
his roof to overwhelm the walls—perhaps he has been look- 
ing at the Church of St. Jude-on-the-Hill--deprives the 
building of that modified monumental quality to which even 
a garden suburb may be supposed to aspire. Notwith- 
standing this, the elevations have several good points, 
though the absence of side corridors must be considered a 
serious defect in the plan. 

Both “Мето” and ‘‘Hopper’’ have sent in ambitious 
designs, and іп a prize competition that is surely a merit. 
“Мето/8” is a large circular dome on an octagonal plan, 
expressed in a very thorough and painstaking manner. It 
may be noticed that the area of his entrance-hall is about 
half as large as that of the concert-hall itself, a generous 
fault which also occurs in ‘‘Never Again’s’’ plan. 

“Норрег” has covered his dome with а сопіса! pan-tiled 
roof, surmounted by a wide squat lantern, the effect of 
which, it is to be feared, would be disagreeably obtrusive 
and overpowering. 

The Church of St. Mary-le-Strand is one of the most 
finished products of the English Renaissance, and, with the 
exception of Sansovino’s Library, is more worthy of study 
than any_other building selected by the candidates for the 
Banister Fletcher Bursary. Mr. H. G. Wicks’ drawings 
of this church are careful and- delicate, though unfinished, 
and he must be commended for submitting sketches made 
on the spot. Unfortunately no full-size details аге given. 
It is a pity that Mr. Е. Dowdes Well's handiwork, which 
shows a vast amount of persevering labour, is marred by a 
certain coarseness of line which has been affected by some 
draughtsmen of late years—nor is St. Lawrence Jewry, 
apart from its fittings, a very interesting building upon 
which to have expended so much time. 

The Wellington monument is magnificently represented 
by Mr. J. M. Whitelaw in drawings that are familiar to 
some of us, and which would doubtless have obtained the 
award had they not been disqualified by having earned a 
prize previously. It is to be hoped that he may have the 
opportunity of completing the drawings of Sansovino’s 
masterpiece with equal care. 

The bursary has been awarded to Mr. T. F. H. White 
for a neat elevation of Nos. 13 and 14, Cavendish Square, 
and he has also submitted measured drawings of a portion 
of the cloister of S. Vitale, Ravenna. These are in pencil 
and wash, of a rather unpleasant tint of colour. 

Mr. W. J. Durnford, winner т 1909, exhibits a com- 
plete and conscientious set of drawings of Christ Church, 
Spitalfields. Тһе Architectural Union Company’s prize 
has attracted only one competitor this year, Mr. C. F. Butt, 
to whom it has been awarded for his refined ink drawings 
of the entrance to Somerset House. This is the kind of 
draughtsmanship one likes to see, and of which there is 
too little nowadays, though it is especially appropriate to 
the styles of architecture in vogue at the present time. 
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EXGAVATIONS AT AVEBURY, 


THE third season's investigations at Avebury (conducted 
by the British Association) were begun on April 24. 
Fifteen men were engaged in re-excavating a large section 
of the great fosse, under the direction of Mr. H. St. 
George Gray. The cutting is situated on the south-south- 
west side of the monument, in the part owned by Lord 
Avebury, who visited the excavations. 
The opinion arrived at after the work of 1908 and 1909, 
that the ‘‘temple’’ dates from the Neolithic Stone Age, has 
not been shaken in the least by the present work, but has 
been strengthened considerably. In the lower strata of the 
silting no metal has been discovered beyond fragments of 
Iron pyrites, which are of course found commonly in the 
chalk. In the part recently examined a large amount of 
silting had accumulated, the depth from the surface to the 
bottom of the fosse being found to be 184ft.; the width at 
the bottom varied from gjft. to rsft. The bottom was not 
so even and solid as has obtained elsewhere, and consisted 
of disintegrated chalk of a pale greyish-green colour. The 
chalk faces of the ditch, too, were not so firm and well pre- 
served as in the parts previously excavated. Nothing of 
exceptional interest was found on the bottom of the fosse 


.س 


except rib-bones of oxen (one worked), pieces of red-deer. 
antler, and broken picks of the same material. 

Between ІН. and 3ft. from the surface medieval pottery 
was found, as previously; and from 33ft. to 4}ft. the 
Roman stratum, also consisting of fine silting—mould and 
chalk—occurred. In it shards of common Romano- British 
pottery and New Forest ware have been uncovered in all the 
sections dug, but, until this season, no metals had been dis- 
covered in this seam. A small iron cleat, for sandals, has 
now been revealed, and a Roman bronze brooch or fibula of 
considerable interest, being of the ‘‘Aucissa type’’—a type 
upon which Dr. Haverfield wrote a paper in the ‘‘Archzo- 
logical Journal’’ a few years ago. 

The strong negative evidence of date afforded by the 
absence of metals below the Roman stratum of silting has 
now been greatly strengthened by the discovery of this 
ancient pottery—of a type which has been associated with 
long-barrows and Neolithic pits. All the objects found at 
Avebury in the lower half of the mixed silting and in the 
chalk rubble are such as are characteristic of the Neolithic 
period, and the writer has decidedly less hesitation in 
regarding the fosse of Avebury as being of Neolithic con- 
struction than he had after the previous excavations. 

Much has been proved, but much vet remains to be ascer- 
tained with regard to the mode of construction of Avebury, 
and the methods adopted in excavating the stupendous fosse 
and raising the great vallum. All the cuttings have now 
been filled in, but it is hoped that the examination of the 
‘‘temple’’ will be continued.—The ''Times."' 


---Ж---- 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS ІМ WALES, 


THE second report of the Royal Commission appointed to 

inventory the ancient and historical monuments of Wales 
and Monmouthshire has just been issued in the form of a 
White Paper. The Commission report that the course of 
procedure which had commended itself to the Commissioners 
as likely to afford the best results in (a) the compilation of 
the inventory of the monuments, and (b) the preservation of 
the monuments, and which was outlined in our first report 
to vour Majesty, has been found to achieve both of those 
ends more effectively than could probably have been attained 
by any other method. 

The actual work was commenced in the county of Mont- 
gomerv. The secretary of the Commission was appointed 
to visit each monument, and in the period covered by our 
first report he had completed the inspection of about one- 
half of the monuments of the countv. Тһе number of monu- 
ments to be inspected and included in the inventory proved 
so great, and the physical difficulty of reaching many of them 
so considerable, that it soon became clear that if the work 
was to be continued on the scale and carried on with the 
thoroughness with which it had been begun, further assist- 
ance would have to be obtained. The authority of the Lords 
of your Majesty's Treasury was given for the employment of 
two assistant inspecting officers during the season within 
which outdoor visits are possible, and in virtue of this autho- 
rity your Commissioners appointed Mr. Alfred Neobard 
Palmer, of Wrexham, and Mr. George Eyre Evans, of 
Aberystwyth, two competent Welsh antiquaries, as their 
assistant inspecting officers, to work under the general direc- 
tion of the secretary. These gentlemen were engaged 
throughout the late spring, summer, and early autumn of the 
vear 1910 in the inspection of the monuments of the districts 
with which each is best acquainted. Mr. Eyre Evans has 
assisted- the secretary of the Commission in completing the 
examination of the monuments of Montgomeryshire. 

Mr. Palmer has visited and described the whole of the 
monuments and constructions of Flintshire, and the work of 
preparing the inventories dealing with that county for the 
press will be undertaken as soon as the volume for Mont- 
gomeryshire has been issued. Simultaneously, the monu- 
ments of Radnorshire were taken in hand by the secretarv, 
and satisfactory progress was made with-the inspection of the 
antiquities of this difficult county before work ceased for the 
winter. It is hoped that the season of 1911 will see the in- 
spection in Radnorshire as well as that in the eastern half 
of Denbighshire completed. Thus at the end of the year in 
which this report appears the Commissioners expect to have 
finished one-fourth of the most difficult portion of their great 
and interesting task. Тһе Commissioners have continued 
their visits to the counties where the inspecting officers :are at 
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work, though their visit to Flintshire, coinciding as it did 
with the lamented death of his Majesty King Edward, was 
interrupted. 

_ The Commission meets at regular intervals to consider the 
inventories prepared by its inspecting officers, and owing to 
their zeal and activity this is becoming a work of ever-in- 
creasing extent and interest. We have to report only one 
sitting held during the year for the purpose of receiving 
evidence upon the subject matter of the enquiry. This was 
held on June 8, when Dr. Robert Cochrane, 1.6.О., F.S.A., 
your Majesty’s Inspector of Ancient Monuments in Ireland, 
gave us the benefit of his experience in that capacity. We 
repeat the invitation given in our first report, and again ex- 
press the pleasure with which we shall receive the testimony 
of anyone possessing first-hand knowledge of the monuments 
of fis district, and desirous of laying before us carefully- 
considered suggestions as to their preservation. As in the 
preceding year, the attention of your Commissioners has been 
directed to several cases of actual or impending destruction 
of ancient monuments, to two examples of which we draw 
special attention. 

Late in the year 1000 we were informed that certain 
ancient remains on the slope of the Llanelwedd Hills. in the 
county of Radnor, and overlooking the River Wye, were 
scheduled for compulsory acquisition by the Brecon County 
Council under the Small Holdings Act of 1008. The 
threatened monuments consisted of several long, low 
mounds, which, from the available evidence, it ıs difficult to 
pronounce to be anything but sepulchral. Undoubted re- 
mains of prehistoric times are found upon the higher slopes 
of these hills. A public enquiry was held by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, at which the Commission_was re- 
presented by Sir E. Vincent Evans, one of their number, and 
the secretary. The site was visited by the Commissioner of 
the Board of Agriculture and the representatives of this Com- 
mission. It was agreed, with the cordial assent of the 
Breconshire county authorities, that the mounds in question 
should be placed outside the scope of any order that might 
be issued. The owner of the land has since leased the lower 
slopes of the hill for quarrying operations, with conditions 
safeguarding the mounds within the area covered by the 
lease, but it is to be feared that such work, proceeding as it 
does in close proximity to the monuments, may lead to their 
disturbance. 

The other example to which we desire to call attention 1s 
the serious damage that is being done to the remains of the 
Castle of Dyserth, in the county of Flint, damage that must 
result in the complete destruction of the ruins. Тһе struc- 
ture, which is of the period of Henry ILI., is built upon 
a hill extending east and west, the castle being placed at its 
western extremity. Тһе northern side of the hill slopes 
gradually, and towards the south it falls abruptly a distance 
of about 200 feet. It is this precipitous face of the hill that 
is being quarried. In the course of his inspection of the 
Flintshire monuments, Dyserth Castle was visited by one of 
our assistant inspecting officers, who duly represented to us 
the destruction that had been already effected. We our- 
selves at a later period made a visit to the castle, and were 
witnesses of the demolition then in progress. The parts of 


the structure which occupied the southern side of the hill. 


have been swept away, and the only remains at present 
existing are the double towers at the east and west ends, 
fragments of the north curtain wall, and a few vestiges of 
the exterior defences. The quarry line takes in much of the 
interior quadrangle of the castle, and at the date of our visit 
it was only 55 feet distant from the north wall. The face of 
the rock cleared for quarrying operations extends beyond the 
line of the ruins on either hand, and is being worked along 
its full extent. The number of men then at work was small. 
so that the progress was not rapid. Any increase in the out- 
put, however, will accelerate the disappearance of the ruins. 
In any case the complete destruction of the castle would 
appear to be only a matter of time. Тһе owner of the pro- 
perty is Mr. ¡Leonard Hughes, an artist, who has leased the 
castle rock to the Castle Limestone Quarry Company, of 
Mostyn. The company holds the property by virtue of a 
lease for 30 years, granted by Mr. Hughes on March 7, 1903. 
No allusion is made in the lease to the castle ruins, but a 
provision is inserted that no limestone is to be worked “ under 
or within fifty yards of any buildings now built for agricul- 
tural purposes upon the demised premises.” 

The duties and responsibilities which fall upon the owners 
of ancient edifices or constructions are often found to be 
accomplished by certain inconveniences, though these causes 
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of irritation are generally borne with much patience and good 
feeling, for the sake of the memorial of which the possessor 
is generally proud to regard himself as custodian for the 
nation. There appears to be an impression in certain minds 
that this Commission possesses the power to step in and 
avert the destruction of an ancient monument, though its 
owner may have no desire to preserve it, and on more than 
one occasion the Commission has been assailed in the public 
Press for not exerting an authority it does not possess. It 
should be borne in mind that the Commission was called into 
existence for a specific purpose, as stated in the first para- 
graph of this report, and that ıt has no power to go beyond 
the strict limits laid down in the terms of reference. Deeply 
as we have been moved by the indifference and carelessness 
of a Government department which has doomed the great pre- 
historic camp оп Penmaenmawr to eventual destruction, and 
profoundly as we deplore the more rapid destruction of the 
privately-owned castle of Dvserth, we are unable to do more 
than draw public attention to these and such other regrettable 
occurrences as may be brought to our notice. Тһе Commis. 
sioners would urge the desirability of Parliament establishing 
some machinery with power to intervene in order to prohibit 
the destruction of the historic treasures of the nation, which 
at present are too often sacrificed to selfishness and greed, 
or allowed to suffer from the consequences of ignorance and 
neglect. —" Birmingham Post.” 
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| IRONMONGERS' ALMSHOUSES, 


HE sale of the picturesque old almshouses of the Tron- 
mongers’ Company in Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, to 

the Shoreditch Borough Council, for the sum of £24,000, 
has necessitated finding a new home for the inmates. 

After an exhaustive search for a suitable site on which to 
erect new dwellings, the company have chosen some four- 
teen acres of land at Mottingham, Kent. A prominent 
architect has been commissioned to design and plan the new 
almshouses, which will be erected on a scale worthy of the 
company. The founder of the charity, Sir Robert Geffery, 
was twice Master of the Ironmongers’ Company, and Lord 
Мауог of London in 1685-86, and left at his death in 1703 
a sum of £200 and two silver flagons as an absolute gift 
to the company, with a proviso that the residue of his 
estate should be spent partly in the purchase of land for 
the erection of almshouses for the accommodation of as many 
poor people as the money arising from the residuary part of 
his property, at the rate of £6 per annum per person, 
would allow, with rss. each for gowns. Тһе ground at 
Shoreditch was purchased for £220, and almshouses and a 
chapel built. for the housing of forty-two poor people, at 
a cost of £4,500. Since then the site and benefits have 
been at various times considerably extended. Within the 
last few years the annual income has been about 41,100, 
and the expenditure £1,600, the balance being defrayed 
by the company. | 

Built as long ago as 1715, the almshouses were then quite 
іп keeping with the sylvan charms of the Shoreditch of 4 
past time; but, as the Metropolis expanded and developed, 
the district gradually became congested. The Ironmongers’ 
Company were not slow to notice this change in the neigh- 
bourhood, and, deeming it no longer suitable for the dis- 
pensation of their charity, they sold the property to the 
Peabody Trust, whose intention it was to demolish the 
buildings and erect workmen’s dwellings on the site. The 
loss which would ensue from the destruction of such inte- 
resting houses, however, together with the diminution of 
open-space area in so thickly-populated a locality, called 
forth strenuous efforts to secure the property for the public. 
Eventually the Trust consented to dispose of the buildings 
and grounds, without making any profit on the transaction, 
for £24,000, towards which the London County Council 
agreed to contribute £16,000, leaving the balance of 
458.000 to be raised by the Shoreditch Borough Council. 

On these terms the property has been purchased, and the 
grounds, it is expected, will be opened as a public park in 
October.—'' Telegraph." 


-----ЖХ---- Р 


A GARDEN suburb, containing sixtv-eight villas, is to be 
erected at Woking. Surrey, at a cost of £20,000, by 
local Co-operative Society, 
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UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


. DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
STAFF. Architecture : Lecturer, W. 5. Purchon, 
| A.R.I.B.A.; assistant lecturer, James Miller, 
A.R.I.B.A.; instructors in architectural ornament, А. С. С. 
Jahn, A.R.C.A., and staff of Technical School of Art; 
honorary lecturers for evening courses—design, Е. М. Gibbs, 
F.R.I.B.A.; English architecture, С. F. Innocent, 
A.R.I.B.A.; Italian architecture, H. L. Paterson, 
A.R.I.B.A. English literature: Professor G. C. Moore 
Smith, Lift.D.; J. D. Jones, B.A., Ph.D. French: Profes- 
sor А. Т. Baker, M.A., Ph.D.; Е. Boillot, 1. 66-І. 
History: Professor H. W. Appleton, M.A.; E. Curtis, 
M.A.; A. H. Thomas, M.A. Mathematics: Professor 
A. H. Leahy, M.A.; G. H. Livens, B.A.; A. Holden, 
.M.A.; J. В. Wilton, M.A., B.Sc. Physics: Professor 
W. M. Hicks, D.Sc., F.R.S.; S. R. Milner, D.Sc. ; 
W. F.- С. Swann, D.Sc.; J. Robinson, 'M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Chemistry: Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S.; W. J. 
Jarrard, B.Sc. Botany: В. H. Bentley, M.A., F.L.S.; 
A. W. Bartlett, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. Applied Mechanics 
and Testing Materials: Professor W. Ripper, D.Eng., 
M.I.C.E.; F. Boulden, B.Eng., B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E.; J. W. 
Kershaw, B.Eng., M.Sc. ‘Geometry: C. W. Waite. Land 
Surveying: J. Husband, B.Eng., A.M.I.C.E., M.Soc.C.E. 
France). 

The Department of Architecture was founded at the desire 
of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, which 
is associated with the Council and the Senate of the Univer- 
sity in its management. Тһе Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion of the Royal Institute of British Architects has appointed 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. Halsey Ricardo to act as 
visitors. 

The Department provides : — 

(1) A two-years day course, which gives a systematic 
course of training for students wishing to become 
architects, to be taken by them before entering an 
architects’ office, though not necessarily before they 
are articled. | 

(2) An advanced course which forms a continuous course 
of study for students during their pupilage, and 
also for qualified assistants. 

(3) Courses in surveying. 

All the courses are open to those who are already in archi- 
tects’ or surveyors’ offices. Students who are unable to take 
_ а complete course may, by arrangement, attend any part or 
parts of the course approved by the lecturer. The university 
grants first and second-class certificates to students who have 
attended the two years day course, and the third year part 
day and part evening course, and have passed the prescribed 
examinations. Diplomas will be awarded to students who 
have taken the two years day course and the three years 
part day and part evening courses, and who have complied 
with the regulations for the diploma, which are under con 
sideration. The courses are adapted to the requirements of 
‘the examinations of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Subject to the approval of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, exemption from the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate Examination will be granted to students of the 
University of Sheffield on the same conditions as those apply- 
ing to students of the Architectural Association of London. 
The lecturer is assisted in the work and supervision of the 
advanced courses by leading members of the architectural 
profession in the city, and in the two years day course by 
‘members of the staffs of the faculties of arts, pure science, 
and applied science, and of the Technical School of Art. ' 

Students attending the courses must be 16 years of age. 
They must apply in the first instance to the Lecturer in Archi- 
tecture. Students should not commence their technical train- 
ing until they have acquired a good general education. They 
are very strongly recommended to matriculate, taking physics, 
chemistry, and French as optional subjects in the Matricula- 
tion Examination. Students who have passed the Matricula- 
tion Examination: in these subjects are only required to 
submit freehand and geometrical drawings for approval, in 
order to be exempted from the Preliminary Examination of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Candidates who 
‚are over 20 years of age, or who have passed 
the Matriculation Examination of the Joint Board, 
or any public examination approved by the Senate 
as. exempting from the Entrance Examination, may 
proceed at once to the first year course. Other students must 
have passed a Departmental Entrance Examination in the 
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three following subjects:—4(1) Elementary mathematics, or 
physics (including the elements of heat and mechanics), or 
chemistry. (2) An English essay. (3) Drawing (freehand 
and geometrical). А preliminary year course has been 
arranged to meet the requirements—({1) Of the R.I.B.A. 
Preliminary Examination; (2) of students desiring to pass 
the Matriculation Examination; (3) of those students whose 
previous training has not been such as to enable them to 
follow with advantage the instruction given in the two years 
day course. 

The fees are as follows:—Preliminary year and two years 
day course—f10 10s. per term, or £26 ss. per session. 
Advanced course, third year— £5 15s. 64. per term, or 
Жі4 145. per session. Fourth and fifth years— £3 35. per 
term, ог 47 7s. per session. The fee for each subject in the 
advanced course is stated in the detailed particulars of these 
courses. Particulars of fees for special or part day courses 
will be given on application. In addition to the foregoing 
fees, each day student pays an annual registration fee. This 
fee is Ді 15. for students taking more than four hours in 
the daytime per week per session, and 10s. 6d. for those 
taking fewer than four hours in the daytime. 

The.terms and vacations are (1) for the University :— 
Michaelmas term:—Faculties of Arts and Pure Science— 
October 4 to December 20; Faculty of Applied Science— 
September 18 to December 16. Lent term:—Faculties of 
Arts and Pure Science—January 10 to March 19; Faculty of 
Applied Science—January 8 to March 30. Easter term:— 
Faculties of Arts and Pure Science—April 17 to June 29; 
Faculty of Applied Science—April 1 to June 29. (2) For 
the Technical School of Art.—The Technical School of Art 
is open from September 9, 1911, to July 5, 1912, with the 
following holidays: —December 23 to January 7; April 5 to 
April 14; May 25 to June 2. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


THE following is the list of awards and prizes in connection 
with the above school : — 


Day SCHOOL. 


First Year Awards.—Book prize for rst place in history 
test paper, and general excellence in this subject, H. J. H. 
Dicksee ; book prize for 1st place in construction test paper, 
and general excellence in this subject, H. J. Н. Dicksee ; 
geometry, rst place (volume of Sketch-book), Н. J. Н. 
Dicksee ; physics, rst place (volume of Sketch-book), Н. J. H. 
Dicksee; hon. mention, R. S. Wallace; freehand drawing, 
ist place (volume of Sketch-book), Е. С. Davies. Тһе 
Studio Prize.—Best portfolio of drawings made during 
session, H. J. H. Dicksee ; hon. mention for progress during 
vear, and authors of drawings selected for school portfolio, 
R. S. Wallace, Н. С. Satchell, E. C. Davies, E. Hayman. 

Second Year Awards.—Travelling studentship, value £15, 
for studio and lecture work during session 1010-1011, holiday 
work and general progress, D. J. Gordon; specially com- 
mended, T. W. Dowsett and C. M. Cooper; hon. mention 
for general progress during session, С. Fildes and С. С. 
Ripley. End of Session Test.—Prize offered by the master, 
H. P. С. Maule, subject, “A Village Club and Institute.” 
Study placed first, D. G. Gordon; study placed second, 
Т. W. iDowsett, S. A. Bennett, and C. Е. Aldous; hon. 
mention, F. Ргуппе, C. M. Cooper, and Н. Archer. Students 
recommended for the Association two years’ course certifi- 
cate. —H. D. Archer, C. M. Cooper, D. Cruickshank, T. W. 
Dowsett, D. G. Gordon, E. J. T. Lutyens, A. B. Peer- 
mahomed, С. Moerdijk, C. С. Ripley, С. Fildes, and S. A. 
Bennett. Subject to Vacation Work.—C. F. Aldous, M. 
Day, G. Detmold, W. Harkness, H. F. Prynne, and N. F. 
Woodroffe. 

EvENING SCHOOL. 


Preparatory Courses.—Scholarship, free pass to third year, 
value £15 155, E. Kennedy Smith; book prize, value 
£2 2s., Т. B. M. Walch; master's prize for hardest worker, 
J. A. Hale. Hon. mention.—G. M. Aylwin and L. G. A. 
Dubuis. 

Third Year.—Scholarship, free pass to fourth year, value 
£15 15s., А. В. Ll. Roberts; book prize, value £2 2s., 
G. W. Stuart; master's prize for hardest worker, T F. Ford. 
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Hon. mention.—A. E. Maxwell, В. С. Stevenson, R. Van't 
Hoff, A. Т. Hardman, F. B. Spooner, and J. McGregor. 

Fourth Year.—Travelling studentship, value £15, 
H. V. <. Curtis; book prize, value £2 2s., Е. A. Crouch ; 
master’s prize for hardest worker, F. A. Crouch. Hon. 
mention.—4A. S. С. Butler, J. O. B. Hitch, В. P. Gaymer, 
and C. W. Rogers. | 

Tectures.—Preparatory physics.—(1) С. W. Marles and 
C. J. McCausland, book prize; (2) К. A. Walter; (3) 
J. В. L. Tolhurst. Intermediate рһуѕісѕ.—(1) А. В. Peer- 
mahomed, book prize; (2) К. A. Walter; (3) С. G. Ripley. 
Geometry.—{1) |. B. M. Walch, book prize. Grecian and 
Roman Architecture.—(1) С. Fildes, book prize; (2) С. С. 
Ripley; (3) С. M. Cooper. European Medieval Architec- 
ture.—{ı) J. B. M. Walch, book prize; (2) А. B. Peer- 
mahomed and C. С. Ripley, equal. Renaissance architec- 
ture.—(1) G. Fildes, book prize; (2) C. M. Cooper; (3) 

B. M. Walch. Professional Practice.—(1) G. A. 

Fortescue, book prize; (2) F. A. Crouch ; (3) B. W. Ridlev. 
English Architecture.—(1) P. H. Bagenal, book prize; (2) 
В. C. Stevenson; (3) T. Е. Ford. Advanced phvsics.—(!) 
C. M. Cooper, book prize; (2) J. B. L. Tolhurst ; (3) T. W. 
Dowsett. Materials.—(1) Н. Gresswell, book prize; (2) 
J. О. Cook ; (3) W. S. Peto. Drainage and Water Supply.— 
(1) T. F. H. White, book prize, and also prize given by Mr. 
R. Stephen Ayling; (2) С. J. Calder; (3) G. W. Ridley. 
Ventilation, Lighting, and Heating.—(1) G. A. Fortescue, 
hook prize, and also prize given by Mr. К. Stephen Ayling ; 
(2) W. J. L. Horsman; (3) С. J. Calder. 


-----Ж---- 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


MHE Abbey, as we see it to-day, may be said to be the 

work of King Henry ПТ., who pulled down, and en- 
larged, the more ancient Abbey erected by Edward the 
Confessor. Of the Saint-King’s Abbey many traces still 
remain. I have myself stood within the altar-rails of 
the sanctuary while a square of marble in the floor was 
uplifted that I might see beneath the bases of three piers, 
or pillars, of the old Confessor’s Church—a privilege rarely 
granted. But there was an earlier abbey even than this, 
said to have been consecrated in the reign of Sebert, King 
of the East Saxons, by Melitus, Bishop of London, whose 
name тау be seen, one of the earliest of a long line, on 
the walls of St. Pauls Cathedral. Sebert died in 616, 
and is the first monarch known to have been buried in the 
Abbey—George II. having been the last. After Sebert's 
death, his sons relapsed into paganism, and neglected the 
church which their father had founded, “and it was not 
long before the Danes destroved what the Saxons һай so 
utterly neglected." Thus, for centuries the Abbey lay in 
ruins, i.¢., till the Confessor’s day. 

Edward’s building was magnificent, both in design and 
workmanship, for the age in which he lived. When Henry 
III. rebuilt the church, he added a Lady Chapel to his en- 
larged plan, where now stands the magnificent С hapel of 
Henry УП. This chapel, though it still bears that monarch's 
name, was dedicated, like its predecessor, to the Blessed 
Virgin, and was the last addition to the venerable pile 
(exclusive of external adornments), its first stone having 
been laid on January 24, 1502. The Abbev suffered much 
robbery under Henry VIII., and much destruction during 
the Civil War. In its despoiled condition it remained until 
the reign of William and Mary, when a considerable sum 
was raised for its restoration. The work was entrusted to 
no less a celebrity than Sir Christopher Wren, under whose 
care and direction Westminster Abbey underwent a thorough 
structural repair, and the exterior gained in dignity and 
beauty by the addition of the two western towers. 

Westminster Abbey—unlike St. Paul’s—has been wonder- 
fully preserved from destructive elements such as fire and 
storm, but in 1803 the Lantern was destroved by fire through 
the carelessness of some plumbers. By great exertions the 
spread of the fire was prevented—the bovs of Westminster 
School, who own the proud title of the King’s Scholars, 
notably distinguishing themselves in the emergency. 
As the Lantern is situated at the junction of four long timber 
roofs (1.6., those of the chancel, transepts, and nave), the 
preservation of the whole was truly remarkable. Here one 
may note the dimensions of the Abbey proper. The extreme 


length from east to west is 375ft.; the breadth from north: 
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to south, 1.6., across the transepts, is 2 ; 

; ; ў ooft. ; the bre 
of the nave and aisles 75ft.; the height from the ias 
the church to the inner roof is 101ft.; and that from the 
floor to the roof of the Lantern 14oft. 


Jt is within the sanctuary that the Coronation of Ще. 


Monarch takes place. Тһе Coronation chairs are conveyed 
there for the purpose from Edward the Confessor's Chapel 
where they usually stand, in front of the ancient reredos 
which faces east. Тһе second of these chairs was made 
for Marv H., who was Queen in her own right —not merely 
Queen-Consort, but reigning along with her husband, King 
William III. It is in this chair that Queen Mary was 
crowned. Within the Monarch's Coronation chair is in- 
corporated the ancient stone—said to have been Jacob’s 
Pillow, at Bethel—which was brought from Scotland with 
the regalia of the kingdom by Edward I., and by him 
offered to the Confessor's Shrine as an act of gratitude and 
pious devotion. This was in the year 1297, when “the 
Conqueror of Scotland" had defeated in several battles the 
doughtv John Balliol, “ King of Scots." These chairs, which 
woull be verv uncomfortable for a lengthened sitting as 
thev ordinarily appear, are, of course, suitably cushioned, 
not to speak of the “gold tissue" which has always covered 
them at previous Coronations. 


There are many curious spots in the Abbey and its pre- 
cints not generally visited, nor, indeed, known. Тһе 
Chantrey of Henry V. is one of these. It is entered by 
a narrow staircase ascending from Edward the Confessor's 
Chapel, which itself stands immediately behind the reredos 
of the sanctuary. Beneath it, under the arch on which the 
chantrev is erected, lies the tomb of that popular warrior 
prince, the recumbent figure once possessing a silver head, 
which was wickedly stolen in the good old times. Тһе 
majority of sightseers instantly decide that the headless 
figure is—Charles 1.! The reredos of the chantrey contains 
sculptured figures of the patron saints of England and 
France, St. George and St. Denis, the latter being repre- 
sented with his head in his hand, according to orthodox 
history—or tradition. Standing in this chantrey, I have 
seen the coffin of the Confessor. The venerable dust of 
the Saint-Ring is enclosed in a stone coffin, which is raised 
high above the floor of the chapel in the well-known shrine, 
and could onlv be viewed from this particular spot in the 
chantrev, which is rarely entered. Ас the. Coronation of 
King Edward УП. the shrine was covered with a huge 
pall, so that the coffin is now entirely concealed, and can 
no longer be seen even by the privileged few who enter the 
chantrev. 

The chapel of Abbot Islip is more generally known, and 
its upper chamber can be seen upon payment of three- 
pence. Its walls are grotesquelv adorned with stone carv- 
ings in illustration of a play upon that worthy's name, Islip, 
ie., “I slip.” We see a man slipping from a tree, and, 
between each repetition of this quaint conceit, a representa- 
tion of the human eve. Abbot Islip flourished in the reign 
of Henry VIL, was a favourite of that monarch, and was 
emploved by him in decorating his chapel, and in renovating 
the Abbey generally. Later, the good Abbot gave 
“sanctuary” to the ecclesiastic satirist Skeleton, sheltering 
him (and that to the dav of his death) from the wrath of 
Cardinal Wolsey, whom, with more wit than wisdom, the 
poet had satirised. But it is in the chamber above the 
Abbot’s Chapel that the chief interest centres. Here are 
a number of wax effigies, marvellously lifelike, for, indeed, 
thev were taken from life, and they are attired in the actual 
clothing of the originals. Queen Elizabeth, Charles П., 
William and Mary—the former standing upon а footstool 
to make himself as tall as his wife—Queen Anne, the young 
Duke of Buckingham, who died of consumption in Rome ın 
1735, aged nineteen, and was brought to the Abbey for 
interment, and Admiral Lord Nelson (the last celebrity to 
be “ effigied” for the Abbey) тау all be seen here. Nelson's 
effigy, however, was not carried before the coffin in the 
funeral procession, as were those of others. | 


Тһе Chapel of St. Faith, where illustrious dead have been 
laid previous to interment, is justly regarded as one of the 
most sacred spots in the Abbey. Visitors must pass in and 
out in silence, and few must they be who wish to infringe 
the rule. The chapel contains an ancient altar. painting 
of St. Faith, a noble damsel, who was cruelly tortured and 
martyred towards the close of the third century. The chapel 
is one of the. ancient conventual buildings. It is interesting 
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to note in passing that the crypt of St. Paul’s is also dedicated 
to St. Faith. 

The Chapel of the Pyx, the door of which is on the right- 
hand as one enters the Chapel House—a second door open- 
ing from the cloisters—is now open to the public on two days 
in the week. Until the last year or so its door with seven 
locks could “only be opened with the permission and in the 
presence of certain officers of Government or their repre- 
sentatives.” Here, formerly, was kept “the treasure” of 
the Abbey, and no mean “treasure” it was! In 1303, when 
the king was absent in Scotland, some of the monks broke 
into the Treasury and wickedly stole some of the treasures. 
Under suspicion of complicity in this crime, the Abbot and 
forty-eight monks lay long in the Tower of London, and 
were only liberated finally on the conviction of two of the 
Abbey officials. The culprits were flayed alive, and their 
skins nailed on the door (that by the Chapter House). 

The Little Cloisters, known to few outside the Abbey 
“circles,” are worth a visit. They form a nice secluded 
spot, where the king’s scholars hold their fights! 

The Jerusalem Chamber is another of the conventual 
buildings, and is considered part of the Dean’s residence, 
and indeed so it is. Here the revisers of the Bible sat 
for their weighty deliberations. Here King Henry IV. died. 
“In this room shall Harry die” (Shakespeare) is carved in 
the wainscot of the room. An ante-room of the chamber is 
used as a clergy-vestry, and here the privileged may turn 
over the leaves of the service register. What a long roll 
of illustrious names is here !—“ Yorkshire Post.” 


| SEND CEN 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


INCE the opening of the Scottish National Exhibition 
at Kelvingrove, Glasgow, those millions of people 
who have visited.it have been enthusiastic over the many 
features which it possesses—its beautiful situation upon the 
banks of the pleasant Kelvin and under the shadow of the 
venerable University ; its fine buildings of attractive archi- 
tecture and characteristic design ; its varied and interesting 
exhibits of artistic and utilitarian purpose, and its light- 
hearted gaieties. Dominating all, however, has been the 
essential importance of that edifice wherein is stored the 
priceless treasures which tell better than all else the story 
of Scotland's achievement—the Historical Section. Апа 
it is good to know that none of the sections has maintained 
such steady popularity. It is an exhibition of Scottish his- 
tory and art, and it is this section which gives the true 
national and historical note to the whole enterprise. Тһе 
building itself reproduces the stern aspect of Scottish archi- 
tecture, the old Royal Palace of Falkland, on which 
the design is based, being typical of a structure at one time 
numerous throughout the land. Its direct connection with 
the tragic sufferings of Mary Queen of Scots immediately 
stirs the imagination and prepares the mind for the 
romantic emotions which must arise in the even-balanced 
visitor who inspects the treasures which are ranged within 
the six galleries comprising the building. Therein one may 
wander as inclination guides among the tangibilities of 
Scotland's storied past, looking upon the lineaments of men 
and women famous in its wars, its literature, its scientific 
successes, and the many other departments of human 
activity, ànd tracing the essential elements that went to the 
making of its social life. Old documents, such as the 
charter of David I., dated 1128, providing for the founda- 
tion of Holyrood Abbey, carry the mind far back to the 
early facts of history. Many visits to the galleries leave 
one with something new to see the next time; for in this 
house of riches there is the story of centuries. Almost everv 
period since Scottish history began has its representative 


article, whether in peace or war, sport, or industry.— 
““Scotsman.”” 


— 


MR. CARNEGIE has promised a gift of £5,000 for the build- 
ing of a free hbrary in Stafford. 


IN 82 days 4,889,935 people have visited the Scottish 
National Exhibition at Glasgow. Only visitors аге 
„enumerated at the present exhibition, while at the last ex- 


hibition attendants and exhibitors also were included in the 
attendance. 
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THE ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.” 


INTRODUCTION. 

Т HERE are few terms more vague than the word 

“Renaissance.” We are far too apt to look upon the 
Renaissance as an isolated movement of art in the ı6th 
century—speaking roughly the century which is covered by 
Titian’s Ше--1477 to 1576. Such an estimate is in truth 
entirely beside the mark. The Re-naissance, in its first 
meaning, must imply a renewal of life, the old world born 
again. It fastens its roots far back into the dark ages which 
covered the ruins of Greece and Rome, it has spread 
through multitudinous changes to our own time. In a cer- 
tain sense we of the present day are still workmen in this 
rebirth of the world. In politics is has meant the destruc- 
tion of such forces as feudalism, the gradually-growing con- 
sciousness of popular liberty. In jurisprudence it marked а 
revival of the true principles of Roman law. In religion it 
led in Northern Europe to the Reformation. In science, 
exploration of the world’s surface and resources, literature 
and art it has meant one long progress of activity and 
thought. Our «concern at the moment is with the Renais- 
sance in Italy, and with the single field of art. Yet how 
vast is this one subject, how impossible to review within the 
limits of a single evening. One might lecture, year in, year 
out, upon the artists of a single city—Florence or Venice— 
or on the groups of artists from North or Central Italy. 
One thing I would beg you from the outset to remember. 
You will find it stated again and again that the Renaissance 
began in Italy—that she was the only light in a world of 
monastic gloom and political chaos. The most attractive 
‘English writers—Ruskin, Pater, John Addington Symonds— 
have dinned this into our understanding for half a century, 
and we find it hard’ to think independently of them. Yet 
look attentively at the statues and ornament on the walls 
of French or English Gothic cathedrals—are they lifeless or 
chaotic? Read the books and rejoice in the miniatures 
which were produced in the monasteries of those un- 
tegenerate times, remember the manifold activities of the 
intellect and spirit at the northern court of Charlemagne in 
the year 800. Are all those things pitiful and barbarous 
relics of a dead world? The more you study them, the 
more you will feel that many centuries before what we call 
the Renaissance the North of Europe was throbbing with 
life: you will find the triumphs of Italian art foreshadowed 
in detail in the most unlooked-for places. The Renais- 
sance is a vague term, I have said: sometimes one may feel 
that it is the name of a false distinction between a newer 
and older art which never really existed. Nevertheless its 
boundaries, restricted to Italy alone, are fairly well defined, 
and all I can hope to do is to sketch them rapidly and to 
suggest whv Italian art appeals to us to-day. 


BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE. 

When, 400 years after the birth of Christ, the German 
tribesmen trampled down the last barriers of the decaying 
Roman Empire, the end of European art seemed to have 
come. In that age when the restless young nations were 
wandering and fighting over the whole face of the continent 
there was no place for the artist among them: men were 
too busy founding their future homes, the countries of 
Germany and France and Spain and England to be. This 
period onward to the gth and roth centuries we are accus- 
tomed to call the “Dark Ages’—dark indeed, yet not so 
dark as we sometimes paint them. It is surely a complete 
misreading of art-historv to say that in the 13th century a 
man suddenly arose—Giotto di Bondone—and began the 
Italian Renaissance. All through that uncertain period of 
the early stages the art of Rome kept up some sort of feeble 
existence, and the art of the modern world was rising slowly 
but verv certainly out of its ruins. The coming of 
Christianity had called forth a Christian art, but it was т 
the main—for the first three centuries of the Christian era 
—a weakened repetition of Roman sculpture and Roman 
painting, using the same forms and designs. In the onset 
of the northern Barbarians and the terror of invasions from 
wild eastern races like the Flems this was swept away. 
Naturally enough the least destructible part of ancient art 
was its architecture, and all through this period we find 
those simple Christian churches which we call generally 
basilicas—in their origin an adaptation of a Roman form 
of market place or hall of justice. It was not at Rome, 
however, but ,at Ravenna under the Ostrogoths in the 6th 
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century that architecture made its greatest achievements, 
Here also a new influence began to make itself strongly felt 
—1 mean the Byzantine style. - There are, I think, some 
common misconceptions as to the Byzantine style. - It is 
often said to be dead and worthless, and harmful to the art 
of Italy. In later history this is true. It remained the 
only style of painting in Constantinople, whence it came and 
it remains throughout the Greek Church unalterable at the 
present day. И has been an art of the priests, a mere slave 
of the church through all the centuries since its early days. 
A visitor to the Monastery of Mount Athos іп 1840 found 
the monks painting from the precepts laid down by their 
founder in the 12th century—among them the principle that 
oil must never be used as a medium, because it is a product 
of man’s hand, and therefore unworthy to be employed in 
representing the Deity and the Saints. Such are the rules 
which govern inexorably the painting of Russian icons and 
all the art of the Greek church. Byzantine art is passion- 
less, and apparently unchangeable for ever. 

Yet in the earliest times it was a great force—still to 
be felt in those immense melancholy churches of Ravenna 
—lying among the fever-stricken marshes as a relic of the 
splendour which made it for a little while the capital of the 
world. Those solemn saints in procession round the walls 
of basilicas and the gigantic throned mosaic figure of Christ 
which almost always fills the apse lead on in unbroken line 
to the altar-pictures of Cimabue, the master, as tradition 
says, of Giotto, and the. first great painter of Florence. 
Byzantine architecture proper, which has its chief type in 
the church of Santa Sofia at Constantinople, was also a 
new influence in modifying the basilican form of church. It 
has left us a few of the greatest monuments in Ttalv—with 
St. Mark’s, at Venice, at their head. 

This Eastern art practised in the first troublous times in 
Italy by foreigners, was soon taken up Бу native artists and 
expanded into other amd more congenial forms. For the 
Northern conquerors who were to be absorbed before long 
into the new Italian race had brought some contribution to 
art with them, a certain vigour at times quite savage, a love 
of a particular kind of elementary ornament, a great taste 
for the representation of the chase and of arms of birds and 
beasts and battles. In England we know their handiwork 
as the Norman style, and in Italy we have its counterpart, 
more fantastic and more Southern in its exuberance—the 
Romanesque style. The Longobards brought it into the 
north of Italy, their kingdom of Lombardy; the Normans 
brought it into the South, their kingdom of Sicily. This is 
a rough, strong art, full of the most intense life. In the 
courtyard of the church of Saint Ambrose at Milan you will 
find the most distorted and grotesque beasts and men 
imaginable carved in small reliefs ; on the facade of the great 
church of San Zeno at Verona you will find carved the story 
of Theodoric the Goth—you will see him slaving his foe 
in battle, and finally riding to the Devil himself (as, tradi- 
tion says) in chase of a noble stag. In a hundred narrow 
courtyards at Venice you will come on some little marble 
slab let into the wall representing a peacock among plaited 
bands of ornament or two crows pecking at a bunch of grapes. 
You will probably have little difficulty in connecting them 
with the carvings round the arch of a Norman Cathedral in 
England. The Northerner is in these Romanesque sculp- 
tures, but also the Italian—and with a rise of a native con- 
sciousness in the arts the Italian Renaissance may һе said 
to begin. Behind these men was the veiled and dimly-felt 
power of the old imperial world from which thev came and 
before them were all the brilliant centuries to come, of which» 
they could scarcely have had the vaguest dream. Perhaps 
you will think that I have dwelt too long on this period before 
the real Renaissance dawned. I do so because to appreciate 
fully the splendour of the Italian dav of art you must have 
seen also the early twilight out of which it rose. 

(To be continued.) 
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DAMP WALLS CURE. 


q HERE are few greater dangers to health than that of 
T ` living within damp walls, but hitherto the means of 
remedying such a defect of construction have been cum- 
brous and uncertain. A new appliance has recently been 
introduced to the market, however, which is claimed to be 
certain in its operation, and which, moreover, is as suitable 
for old as for new buildings. А small tube, triangular in 
section, and made of a special porous material, is inserted 


at a certain angle into the wall near the ground. The tube 
is open from end to end, but a small grating is fixed at the 
lower extremity outside the house to prevent the introduc- 
tion of foreign substances. The tube achieves its object 
by absorbing the moisture in the vicinity by osmosis, and 
the air in the tube, becoming saturated with water vapour, 
and thus made denser, falls to the lowest point—the ex- 
tremity on the exterior surface of the wall—and so passes 
into the outer world. At the same time, the tube allows 
of a free passage of air from outside, and so a continuous 
circulation of air takes place. It is stated that the system 
is so efficient that the walls of a new building can be com- 
pletely dried within from thirty to sixty days after the 
plaster has been applied, while the time taken to dry the 
walls of old buildings would vary from fifty to about two 
hundred days.—‘‘T.P.’s Weekly." 


gk 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE John Coupland Hospital, Gainsborough, is being sup- 
plied with Shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, patent Manchester grates, 
exhaust roof ventilators and inlet ventilators by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


A LARGE new clock has been ordered for the Widford Parish 
Church, near Ware, Herts, which will strike the hours and ` 
show time on a large dial. It is to be fitted with all the 
latest improvements, and generally to the designs of the 
late Lord Grimthorpe. Тһе makers, Messrs. John Smith 
and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, guarantee it to keep 
time with great accuracy. The same firm recently made 


clocks at Saxthorpe Church, Norfolk, and Bartonmills 
Church, Suffolk. 


THE enterprising firm of Messrs. ‘Thomas Parsons and Sons, 
of Long Acre and Mitcham, who has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for the manufacture of enamels and vamishes, has pro- 
duced an exceedingly clever device for showing the effect 
of various schemes of decoration. By its use we are able 
to see the effect of any colour scheme, without the expense 
of doing the work, which is a decided advantage. This new 
invention is in the form of a photograph frame, the oval 
centre of which shows the interior of a furnished room, with 
white walls and ceilings. By the insertion of slide cards 
coloured in “Endelflat” tints, the frieze, filling, and dado 
are seen with the different effects produced by each scheme. 
Messrs. Parsons suggest other schemes can be made up to 
suit architects’ requirements, and we advise all interested 
to obtain one of these ideal helps, as by its means, one can 
see harmonious effects in colour decoration which may avoid 
expensive and disappointing experiments. 


ST. OSwALD'S ancient parish church, Guiseley, near 
Leeds, had a great improvement added last week by the 
addition of a new Great St. Mary’s of Cambridge full four 
musical chimes and hour striking clock, made generally 
from the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe, by Messrs. 
William Potts and Sons, Limited, of Leeds and Newcastle, 
who presented the rector with a pair of silver scissors to 
cut the ribbon, which set the clock in motion. The Rev. 
Hugh Bright, M.A., vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Halifax, 
preached the dedication sermon, which was about the life 
and times of St. Oswald. The bells of the parish church 
rang a merry peal, and the choir and organ were augmented 
by a brass and string band, and there was a large congre- 
gation present. Messrs. William Potts and Sons, Limited, 
have made most of the clocks in this district for over 60 
years. They are also making a new illuminated quarter 
chime clock and bells for the Congregational Church, 
Lower Darwen, Lancashire, and other important work. 


ж 
NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 
Bradford. Infirmary. Keith W. Young, F.R.I.B.A., 


assessor. Secretary-Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Brad- 
ford. £3 35.* | 
Skegness. Sept. 5. 


Premium, £15 155.. 
ties Bank, Skegness. 


Cottage hospital, to cost £900. 
W. W. Robinson, Capital and Coun- 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, 


E managed to get a sight of the exhibited works of the 
Royal College of Art just before its distribution, and 
were impressed by the amount of decorative painting done Бу 
the students. Generally there is, of course, an absence of 
fine, sedate, and beautiful composition, but who shall direct 
work towards such ends? The s‘udent must, doubtless, have 
some feeling of his own to impel him in the right direction. 
It is curious to contrast the sketch design No. 28 with the 
large cartoon No. 16; the loss in the enlargement seems so 
great as to be impossible from the same student, and one 
would almost think that herein some better direction might 
have been afforded. At the Roval College of Art we have 
for some time felt sensible of the existence of fine aims, for 
without this in. the direction the work of the students could 
hardly be so good as it is. But we think it errs somewhat, 
as do other teaching centres for art, in letting students’ ambi- 
tions soar towards too important subjects. At all events, it 
is of little use to proceed to the detailed expression of great 
churches and palaces until the general conception and pro- 
portions reach a tolerable quality in the small scale studies. 
The exhibits from the School of Architecture was extremely 
good. Тһе design for a Campo Santo on a rocky island, by 
Ekoanatoynikoc, was shown in an admirable set of drawings, 
refined and forcible. A chapel in memory of the Pioneers of 
Flying contained much promise. Amongst the designs for 
a domed memorial chapel, that by J. P. Barraclough deserves 
special mention, but, generally speaking, the colour effects in 
this subject seemed better than the architectural forms. Ап 
excellent design for a fountain contained more interest than 
the palaces and churches. In the studies from the life, it 15 
always interesting to note the work of those who read a те- 
finement and decorativeness into their models, such as a 
charming study of the back view of a woman by F. Bradshaw, 
a charmingly posed study by Hannay, and others by H. 
Gooding and F. Herrick. . We confess the stained glass 
generally did not interest us much. Some of the needlework 
was most admirable in technique, and much of the modelling 
of sculpture was encouraging. 

The work and aims of the Royal College of Art will prob- 
ablv henceforward be directed on new lines, but we hope this 
will not result in anv loss of the vitality which has been 
observable in recent vears. The more we see of exhibitions 
of students’ work—at the Roval Academy, the К.Т.В.А., the 
Architectural Association, and the Schools of Art, etc.—the 
more we feel convinced of the necessity for a better training 
and grounding in the essentials of Art. It is obviously im- 
possible to look for great things in the average student. АП 
we-can do for him is to instil a refined academical method 
which shall travel along the safe lines of good tradition and 
precedent, and to see that, even if he cannot interest us 
greatlv in his work, he shall at least produce something which 
is restful, simple, and dignified. Ав for the brilliant student, 
who would get on in spite of all we say or do, we must 
alwavs hope that the steadying influences of academical train- 
ing and tradition will give his werk an added force and value. 


EAST SUSSEX HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 


E have received the conditions of the East Sussex 
. Hospital (Hastings) Competition, which is open to all 
architects in the United Kingdom, and closes on November 
30, the assessor being Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. The 
proposed new hospital is to be designed as one scheme, 
although the whole may not be built at once, and portions 
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ing if they think that amount insufficient. 


100 


may be proceded with as funds permit. The sum of 4,35,000 
will be the maximum at disposal for the whole, and whilst 
preference will be given to a design which can be done for 
that sum, the competitors are to use their discretion in design- 
ey Satisfactory 
assurance 15 given as to carrying out the award of the assessor. 


. The premiums аге £125, £75, and £50, and we are glad 


to note no condition that the first premium shall merge in the 
commission, as is often meanly arranged. One guinea is to 
be deposited for the conditions, and that is the only item 
which could cause a grumble about the whole matter. The 
architect’s position is satisfactorily safeguarded in all even- 
tualities. E 

_ Some of the suggestions by the Hospital Committee in the 
instructions to architects may be noted, for they are the out- 
come of experience. They are as follows: — 

Floors.— Teak is suggested for wards, terrazzo for corri- 
dors, etc. All to have concave skirting. Windows.—Sash 
windows. Deep ledges hinged for lower part and hopper 
hung windows above. Electric light wiring to be hidden in 
all wards and public rooms, in seamless steel paper-lined 
tubes, to carry 50 volts or less. Elsewhere it may be on the 
surface. А transformer will be required. Protection from 
fire.—Two-inch water pipes for fire hose to be so arranged 
that there are two hydrants with hose on each floor at oppo- 
site ends of all large buildings, connected with the water 
tanks as well as with the mains. Walls.—Hollow. Special 
bricks for facing. Eye wards.—North or not sunny aspect. 
Perhaps in connection with medical corridor and near 
together. Ітоп fire escape staircase outside to all buildings 
having more than one storev, unless there are internal stair- 
cases at each end. Doors, plain.—Wainscot or teak in all 
parts used by patients, with no panels or moulding. Corners. 
— All rounded to avoid dust in all rooms used by patients. 
Balconies to the five wards to admit beds easily. Sanitary 
towers to wards built out from main blocks, connecting pas- 
sage well ventilated to contain one bath, two w.c.’s, flushing 
sink for bed pans, etc., two hand basins, sink for soaking 
ped pans, etc., large sink for washing mackintoshes, etc., 
with slab, and well ventilated shelves for pails, etc. Heating 
by hot-water radiators. Wards would have better appcar- 
ance without centre block for fireplaces, but latter may be 
shown if thought desirable, Fireplaces at end or side of 


wards. 
—————— 
STOCKHOLM, 


By HERBERT WIGGLESWORTH. | 


SOME impressions of a visit 1 have been fortunate enough 
: to be able to make to Stockholm this year in company 
with a well-known London Swede mav be of interest. 

The situation of Stockholm on the characteristic. island- 
studded coast of Sweden, with its lake-like surroundings, 
vives it a unique and distinctive appearance, which help to 
make it one of the finest capitals in the world. It is an 
attractive citv, has a metropolitan air of importance, and the 
people, whose tastes are not dissimilar to our own, make one 
feel much at home among them. 

Staden, the island centre round which the larger metropolis 
has grown, owing to its isolated position, has lost but little of 
its earlier character. On it are grouped all classes of buildings 
which represent and meet the needs of a community. 
Dominated by the Palace, it shows a most imposing front to 
the greater city, its offspring, and the splendid traditions of 
the race are crystallised in the architecture. Its buildings 
stand, not onlv a monument of past glories, but models show- 
ing the great influence thev have had for good, and indicating 
what was considered most appropriate at an age of force and 
intellect famous for the number and ability of its artists. 
These buildings must be a great incentive and example to 
the architects of to-day, and the best modern work in Stock- 
holm has the same sincere and expressive character. 

The immense size of the Palace at once makes an impres- 
sion upon one, and a further study shows it to be a whole 
grammar of architecture. In plan and elevation it is ex- 
tremely simple. and the design is remarkable for great refine- 
ment and restraint. The structure, too, has a massive and 
solid appearance, though stone has been most economicallv 
used on the facades. Тһе whole building with its immense 
court has been carried out upon a scale indicative of the 
big ideas prevalent at the time of its inception, when 
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Sweden, though a small State, had made its power felt all 
over Europe. The masterly touch of the great architect of 
the Palace can be seen in Tessin's own house adjoining ; and 
there are numerous other buildings in Staden which attract 
the architect, and which, it is pleasant to think, have been 
studied and recorded by the architectural students of Stock- 
holm for their instruction and guidance, and for the benefit 
of all interested in the history of the country as written in 
its buildings. 

The Riddarhus stands somewhat aloof from the other 
buildings of Staden; one front facing the land, another the 
water: its site is well chosen for its knights, who must be 
prepared to give battle at home or abroad. Dignified and 
graceful, it has just the amount of decoration and ornament 
that a building of its kind should possess, and its colour and 
appearance are happily in the style that had not yet dis- 
sociated itself from romance. . Тһе pavilions added at a 
later period, and the pleasant garden to the north, are all 
delightful adjuncts to this charming building. 

The Norrbro harmoniously links the two quarters of the 
town, and has a fine architectural quality, which it is to be 
hoped will be evident in the proposed bridge that is to con- 
nect the National Bank and the Houses of Parhament with 
the adjoining shores. 

In the new parts of the town one is struck by the scale 
and importance generally of the buildings. Is there any 
controlling body insisting upon this high standard, or is it 
merely evidence of the determination of the people to have 
nothing but the best for their сиу? 

In London we аге so hampered bv the rights and claims of 
adjoining owners and tenants that it is only after vears of 
negotiations that a free site can be obtained. Even then 
architecture is immensely restricted by the ordinances of 
various authorities, legal and other obligations. It is thus 
an exceptional opportunity to find a scheme on anything like 
academic lines. 

In Stockholm, on the other hand, its development on fresh 
and unbroken territory seems to offer unlimited scope for 
development on the best civic principles, and the “lav out” of 
the city and its environs shows that this is being done on 
masterly lines. The numerous parks, reserved areas and 
open spaces are praiseworthy, and their embellishment bv 
sculpture is not merely the result of a desire to meet the 
dictates of the fashion of the day, but the addition of pieces 
cf real artistic value. One hopes to see at some future date 
the splendid site for the new railway station adorned with 
an impressive building calling forth the best efforts of 
Swedish architects. 

The domestic work 15 of special interest to all English 
architects ; the Villa Staden are attractive garden cities, and 
the houses I had an opportunity of visiting seemed to ex- 
press very successfully the happy home life enjoved within 
them. As with us, there is a certain amount of affectation 
in some of the houses, but one has a general impression of 
pleasant simplicity and comfort, which must help to unite 
the family and encourage a love of home life. The magni- 
ficent collection of relics at Skansen and the Northern 
Museum gives every opportunity for the study of Swedish 
domestic life at all periods. 

The Ecclesiastical work claims a few words of its own. 
1 unfortunately saw no buildings in their original condition 
contemporary with the splendid French and English 
churches, but the later work is interesting, and affords plenty 
cf material for study. The Lutheran Church does not 
eschew decorative. embellishment, and many of those 
churches visited have considerable internal richness of 
character, whilst they maintain the simplicity and vigour 
associated with Lutheran forms and observances. 

It does not seem possible to build up a new stvle of architec- 
ture by the reproduction of exotic examples in whole or in 
part; stvle is a development brought about by the artistic 
solution of material requirements. Foreign influence is only 
permissible when the ideas which are to be adopted have been 
properly assimilated, and unless the designer has a sense of 
beauty, artistic results cannot accrue. 

In some of the Romanesque churches in Sweden, as well as 
in the later classic work, there is ab lant suggestion for the 
inspiration of Swedish architects eminently suitable for the 
development of a national ecclesiastical architecture on tradi- 
tional lines. 

‚Г пау say, іп conclusion, that it was a great pleasure to see 
so high a standard of architectural ability in the buildings 
of this beautiful сиу. so full of promi.e for the future. 
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ате glad to note that Captain ‘Murray brought 
up in the House on Tuesday night the whole 


WE 


subject of statues in the Royal parks, on the vote 
for expenditure in Class 1. of the Civil Service 
estimates. Не protested against the erection of any 


more statues within the boundaries of the Royal parks, 
and Mr. Hoare endorsed the same view. Mr. Buxton thought 
if the ‘Memorial were erected іп the Green Park there would 
be a soreness in the public mind. The absurdity was pointed 
out of making a broad walk across the Green Park, to afford 
a vista with the Queen Victoria Memorial at the end, and 
then blocking up the view with a new statue of the King. 
When Mr. Dudley Ward said they could put a statue of the 
size of that of the Duke of Cambridge in Parliament Street 
in the centre of the Broad Walk іп the Green Park, he was 
surely not pretending that one of that size would do for the 
late King? To hear the apologies for the doings of the 
Memorial Committee one would imagine their task was a very 
difficult one. They certainly seem to have hit on selections 
which cause much objection and no enthusiasm. Не said 
the difficulty which the Memorial Committee had to face was 
to find a suitable site for a statue. They had.examined every 
available site in London, and they had been reduced to four, 
viz., two in Trafalgar Square, one in Waterloo Place, and 
one in the Broad Walk in the Green Park. Though there 
were objections to each of them, that of the Broad Walk was 
the least open to objection. If a statue were placed there, it 
must not be too large, and it should not encroach on the park. 
The Broad Walk was 65 feet across. The pedestal of the 
statue of the Duke of Cambridge in Parliament Street was 
8 feet by 144 feet, and therefore it would be seen that thev 
could erect a statue of that size in the middle of the Broad 
Walk without much encroachment on the park. Fear had 
been expressed by Captain Murray that the erection of a 
statue there would involve the destruction of a particular tree. 
He was sorry his hon. friend had an affection for that tree, 
because it was dying. Its fellow tree was already dead, and 
so the hon. member would have to lose his tree anyway, 


“THe place without a front" is suggested as a popular desig- 
nation of our latest new opera house. The design is curiously 
unequal in quality. In its boldly-treated cornice and general 
simplicity of treatment it scores, but in other respects there 
are some decidedly unpleasing qualities. Тһе correspondent 
of the “Manchester Guardian” says: “Тһе new opera-house 
which Mr. Hammerstein has built in Kingsway is in danger, 
Г should think, of becoming known as the building without a 


front. The facade seems to have made an art of looking like 
a side view. No doubt it is all quite logical as a piece of 
architecture. 


An opera-house is not in need of windows; it 
is a place of night activities. But this long wall 15 rather 
unnecessarily logical. The front is of markedly large blocks 
of stone, and the effect is most curiously blank. Its only 
interruptions are three windows up above and two or three 
doorways on the pavement level, which, for all their heavy 
rusticated arches, do not look large. The keystone in the 
middle of the arch of the central doorway bears a carved face 
of Mr. Hammerstein. He appears to be regarding London as 
an operatic centre somewhat sardonically.” 


THE “City Press” discloses its feelings against the desire for a 
fine architectural bridge scheme in the following note:— 
“Тһе Corporation having settled the petitions against the 
Bridges Bill, the measure went forward to the House of Lords 
Committee unopposed, and was ordered for third reading in 
the Upper House. It is down for third reading on Tuesday. 
Unless therefore those architects—or rather the architect— 
who opposed the scheme in the Commons work up some 
opposition in the House of Lords itself, the Bill has weathered 
the storm, and will shortly become ап Act.” 


A Book which has been in progress some vears, and is the 
result of much special knowledge and research, is on the 
eve of publication by Mr. Batsford. This is a small quarto, 
entitled “English Ironwork,” by J. Майе Gardner. . It 
gives an historical, and analytical account of the develop- 
ment of smithcraft for the exterior of buildings during the 
17th and 18th centuries, and will contain over. 250 illustra- 
tions. Mr. Gardner, during some recent special study of 
the subject, has brought forward further information about 
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the work of Jean Tijou, and deals with the 
work of Robert Bakewell, Thomas Robinson 

the brothers Roberts, Wm. Edney, George 
Buncker, and other unknown "but able 
workers. In this book there will be graphi- 
cally set forth the merits of the well-knitted,: 
restrained. and graceful lines traditional to 
the English smith. Balconies, balustrades, 
railings, panels, fanlights, lamp-holders, 
signs, vanes, forecourt and park screens, 
illustrate in great variety much of the simple 
dignity and fitness of English ironwork. 


SOME curious revelations as to what the . 
Government please to call value, are now 
being made. The other day an owner of 
. house property told us that his house had 
cost over £2,000 to build, and he had spent 
more on it afterwards—the Government 
valuation is £870! On the face of it this 
looks like silly nonsense, but there is doubt- 
less an esoteric significance which the tax- 
payer will discover in time. In the House 
on Monday, Mr. Cassel asked whether the 
Chancellor's attention had been called to the 
view that buildings seldom increase in value, 
apart from a rise in their materials and 
labour. The Chancellor replied: Тһе 
answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative. 


THE celebrated Dutch painter, Josef Israels, died on Saturday 
last at the age of 87. He fared better than many well-known 
artists in a fair reward for, and recognition of, his ability. 
He was an officer of the Legion of Honour, and a correspond- 
ing member of the R.A. 


ACCORDING to a correspondent of the “Telegraph,” the 
restoration of Versailles is not being done in a wholly satis- 
factory way, and there is something to be said for the 
criticism. The buildings, chiefly those of Louis XIV., are 
being, not rejuvenated, but aged. This, at any rate, is the 
lesser of two evils. Versailles brought up to date would be 
acrime. To bring it back to date is a more judicious opera- 
tion in intention, but one wonders whether it will be quite 
safe. Nothing has been published of any scheme which may 
have been planned, but the idea seems to be to restore 
Versailles to what it was at a certain date in its history. 
What that chosen date may be is not stated. It is, anyhow, 
two centuries back; for various “restorations” have been 
already effected, which consisted in removing additions made 
to the palace and to the buildings in the park at a later 
period than the 17th century. Thus, at the Grand Trianon 
certain embellisments ordered by Napoleon I. have been 
done away with, and the building restored more or less to 
what is was in the days of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
that is to sav, the 18th century. More recently, however. 
other restorations have been made, consisting in the removal 
from the palace of parts dating from the 18th century. Thus 
a small clock tower of purely 18th-century stvle on a wing of 
the palace has gone. Perhaps this may be carrying this new 
kind of restoration a little too far; for, if it were pursued 
logically, there seems no reason why a large part of the 
palace built under Louis XV. should not be pulled down, to 
leave only Louis XIV. architecture. Archeological zea] might 
go still further and restore Versailles to what it was under 
Louis XTII., when it was a shooting-box. Those responsible 
for the restorations may be suffering from a diseased passion, 
ай ailment which attacks archeologists and art critics. To 
the healthy artistic mind there is no evil.in a mixture of styles, 
when each style is a good one, and worthily represented. 
Versailles must be left as it is, and not restored backwards. 


We should note the announcement of the coming session of the 
University College of London School of Architecture, with 
Professor F. M. Simpson in charge, Mr. Leslie Wilkinson as 
assistant professor, and Dr. J. J. Burnett as visitor. The 
school provides a thorough preparatory training for those 
entering the profession, and the full courses, extending over 
three years, lead to the B.A. degree in architecture. The 
course of academic design for more advanced students, on the 
lines of the Eco'e des Beaux Arts course, with Dr. Burnett 
as visitor; begins in October. 
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The Overthrow of the Entrance Gates at Oakley Park, Cirencester. 
(From “English T-onwork of the 17th and 18th Centuries,” by J. Starkie Gardner 


(Batsford). 


AT the Carlton Hotel fire inquest, Colonel Fox, chief officer 
of the salvage corps, said had the fire occurred during the 
night he hesitated to say what might have happened. ‘The 
woodwork in the third floor corridor, in his opinion, shou!d 
never have been put there. Nothing was more calculated 
to convey fire than wood panelling. 


“THE Practical Design of Reinforced Concrete Beams and 
Columns,” by W. Noble Twelvetrees, member of the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers, etc. ; author of several books 
on kindred subjects. Published by Whittaker and Co., 
London and New York, 1011 (6s. пе). In this volume the 
author has chiefly confined his attention to the presentation 
of formule, simple working rules, and labour-saving diagrams, 
to facilitate the work of designing reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. The set of eight folding plates of labour-saving 
diagrams, prepared expressly for this work, will be found of 
practical value to designers. Тһе treatment throughout is in- 
tended to be applicable to all rational systems of construc- 
tion and all types of reinforcing bars. 


“THE Engineering Magazine" for July maintains its usual 
high standard of excellence. Of the nine chief subjects dealt 
with the most interesting are Lieut.-Commander Tardy's 
article on “Scientific Management and Efficiency in the 
United States Navy"; that on " The Modification of Mining 
Methods by Electrical Machinery," by R. W. Hutchinson, 
jun. ; “Тһе Machinery of the Steel Industry," by Robert I.. 
Streeter; and “Causes and Prevention of the Corrosion of 
Iron and Steel," by Professor Bradley Stoughton. 


Ом Monday, in the House of Commons, Mr. N. Buxton asked 
the representative of the First Commissioner of Works 
whether, in view of the approaching end of the session, he 
would at once place in the tea-room the plans of Professor 
Adshead for providing a site for the King Edward Memorial 
at Hyde Park Corner, and whether the King Edward 'Memo- 
rial Committee had yet considered the plans. Mr. D. Ward: 
The plans of Professor Adshead are now in the tea-room. 
The First Commissioner of Works has been informed that the 
King Edward Memorial Committee had not yet been able to 
consider these plans. Captain Murray asked whether the 
hon. gentleman could give an assurance that the Green Park 
scheme would not be proceeded with until the House had 
had an opportunity of discussing it. Mr. Ward: I do not 
think the Green Park scheme will be proceeded with for 
manv months. 


Tue “Daily News" says the statement made by Mr. Andrew 
Fisher, Prime 'Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
on his arrival at Melbourne, to the effect that his Government 
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had practically adopted the Strand site as its London home, 
has given general satisfaction, not only because at last the 
long vacant land is to be built upon, but also because 
Australia is to be the tenant. Sir George Reid, High Com- 
missioner for the Commonwealth, seen by our representative, 
confirmed the report. “I recommended," he said, “а portion 
of the vacant Strand land adjoining the Victoria Government 
office as the most suitable site for Commonwealth offices some 
months ago. When Mr. Fisher came to London to attend 
the Imperial Conference he went into this question very care- 
fully. A large number of Australian M.P.’s who were over 
here at the same time also inspected the site, I believe, with 
most favourable results." "The only question now is whether 
the Commonwealth should be asked to take the whole of the 
vacant land in the area in question. This will be decided 
when the proposals come before the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment next month. | 


On Tuesday, Lord Balcarres suggested that in order to obtain 
а really good stamp the Government should encourage com- 
petition between artists. 


“ FROM a byway to a highway” is thus referred to by the “ City 
Press”: We have previously pointed out that if the St. Paul’s 
Bridge scheme is carried out on the lines projected by the 
Corporation the church of St. Augustine with St. Faith the 
Virgin under St. Paul's will be opened up from a byway 
into a highway. The demolition of the western side of Old 
Change will bring the buildings on the eastern side, including 
the church, into line with the new thoroughfare. Some 
months ago a fund was started for a thorough restoration of 
the church, and so far over £100 has been collected or 
promised. Plans have already been drawn, the carrving out 
of which will involve an expenditure of some £2,000. The 
committee who have the matter in hand intend shortly to 
give the fund wider publicity than it enjovs at present, but 
for the moment their hands are staved by the fact that the 
St. Paul's Bridge Bill has not vet become an Act. Assuming 
that the new thoroughfare skirts the west end of the church, 
the question arises as to how far the congregation would be 
inconvenienced by the dust and noise of a main artery of 
traffic, always bearing in mind that the west front would be 
flush with the street. A representative of the “City Press” 
put the question to the priest-in-charge, the Rev. R. P. 
Ellis, M.A., and he expressed the opinion that the difficulty 
could be overcome. The new plans have made architectural 
provision for keeping out, or minimising, dust and noise, and 
the additional precaution could be taken of having a leather 
curtain, as іп some Continental churches. | 


- 


Mr. Price, in the House of Commons, called attention to a 
defect in the Scottish quarterings in the ornamentation of the 
Oueen Victoria Memorial. Mr. Dudlev Ward said the defect 
in the omamentation of the Victoria Memorial was new to 
him, and he would have examination made. 


——— 
COMPETITIONS. 


ІК the Deptford Public Library the design placed first 

was by Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, F.R.I.B.A., 
the design of Messrs. Castle and Warren second, and 
Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., third. 


— k —— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE ORCHARD, HARROW. 


ARNOLD MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Lapy Lawson Watton, who has just bought The 
Orchard, Harrow, has decided to leave everything, both ın 
house and garden, precisely in the state in which she took 
them over. “Тһе eleven years which have elapsed since 
the house was built by Mr. Mitchell for his own occupa- 
tion, and the charming little garden laid out, have done 
wonders in softening and pulling together the whole. Yew 
hedges are solid and over eight feet in height in places, 
the stone-paved paths are covered with mosses and lichens, 
the herbaceous borders are quite filled up with flowers and 


bulbs, which represent tén years' labour in collection and 


revision, whilst, іп the house itself, the newness and raw- 
ness inseparable from new buildings has passed away. 
This house was not built at a competitive cut price, but 
in each case the contractor was selected and the work given 
to him on account of real excellence in his particular 
branch. Messrs. Ramsden and Carr's metal work, for 
instance, could hardly be surpassed, and the delightful 
way in which their enamels have been incorporated in the 
door furniture and bellwork gives a quite unusual interest 
to what are often very ordinary features. Тһе fireplaces 
in almost every room, too, show William de Morgan at 
his best—that is to say, presuming his pottery was as good 
as his novels! There are no finer Persian tiles anywhere 
than those he painted for the hall mantel. Тһе plaster 
work of the Bromsgrove Guild in several rooms is what 
the Bromsgrove quite alone could do—and so on with every 
feature throughout. Messrs. Waterman, of Watford, were 
the builders, and the oak joinery throughout came from 
the shops of Messrs. Garvie, of Aberdeen. Тһе show part 
of the house is the large oak-panelled entertaining room— 
some sixty feet long—formed by throwing the dining and 
drawing-rooms together. Тһе doors—two sets for sound. 
proofness—fold flat back against the walls, and this 
makes quite a large dance possible. "The house is larger 
than it looks, as there are ten bed and dressing-rooms, and 
almost all the windows face south, awav from the road. 


HOUSE IN SANDOWN AVENUE, ESHER. 


+ 


GEOFFRY Lucas, Architect. 


Tuis house has recently been built as the centre one of a 
proposed group of five houses in Sandown Avenue, Esher 
Park. It is set slightly back from the adjoining houses, 
which are to be linked to it by the wing walls, and has 
good large garden ground behind it, while all five houses 
are to face a common lawn towards the road. The accom- 
modation consists, on the ground floor, of square entrance 
hall, with fireplace, drawing-room, dining-room, lavatory, 
and w.c., staircase hall with garden entrance, china pantry, 
kitchen, offices, and vard. On. the first floor are five bed- 
rooms, bathroom, linen cupboard, w.c., rainwater tank, 
and a big storeroom arranged іп the roof. The walls are 
eleven-inch hollow brickwork, faced with red bricks in 
Flemish bond, the roofs are covered with red tiles, and 
the windows painted white. The house was built by 
Messrs. W. Moss and Sons, Ltd., of Loughborough, for 
the Esher Estates, Ltd., and the architect was Mr. Geoffry 
Lucas, F.R.I.B.A., of 14, Hart Street, W.C. 


AGENTS HOUSE, CHILTON, HUNGERFORD. 


W. A. Forsvru, F.R.I.B.A., and H. P. G. MAULE, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


Tits house is built on an elevated chalk site for an agent 
to an estate of 2,000 acres, and contains an office cut off 
from the remainder of the house, drawing-room, dining- 
room, hall, servant’s offices, and six bedrooms. The office 
overlooks a good deal of the estate, more especially the 
shooting and fishing portions. It is a simple red brick 
and tile treatment of an interesting subject. The bricks 
are a rough hand-made kind from Mr. Ноаге 5 yards at 
Basingstoke ; the tiles are made by Mr. J. Caddick, of 
Stoke-on-Trent, and the joinery of doors and windows 1s 
Canary whitewood, painted outside and waxed inside. 
Some of the fireplaces are built of thin red bricks, ae 
beams are of English oak, and the plastering internally 
is left with a rough-floated face. Messrs. Messom and 
Sons, of Twickenham, have built the house very satis 
factorily. 


----Ж--- 


SoME time ago it was decided to entirely remodel vor 
parish church, and Mr. A. B. Plummer, architect, i 
Newcastle, was instructed to prepare plans. D 
now completed. The scheme roughly is to provide = T vn 
cel, clergy and choir vestries, parochial vestry, e ot 
nave, and make a complete overhaul, the tota oT a 
which is estimated to amount to about 154,000. 

sum £1,300 has been promised locally.. 
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OUR LETTER-BOX. 
OFFICIAL ART. 


To the Editor of Тне BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Sır, — Your leading article in the current issue is most 
apposite and appropriate at this psychological moment in the 
controversy of the artistic and intellectual world of letters 
appertaining to the tentative (let us all hope) place centre 
allocated for the King Edward Memorial, viz., at the northern 
vista end of the Victoria Memorial. Obviously there are only 
two vistas to the most elegant of memorials erected in the 
principal capitals of Europe, even including the Victor 
Emmanuel colossal monument, which in fact it appears to 
be (which is all by the way). To the point at issue raised 
very definitely in your aforesaid article, had we already, like 
our grtistic-minded neighbours across the silvery streak, a 
minister of fine arts, he would not have allowed in the first 
place of a crude makeshift memorial, trundled Friday morn- 
ing, June 9, to the principal northern vista; nor contemplate 
allowing the grand eastern vista down the Mall to be bisected 
midway opposite Marlborough House, and destroying the 
ocular repose of the lazy spectator looking west from the arch. 

Yours truly, 
Luis SEVERUS Davis, 
(R.N. Retired), 
August 14, 1911. 


———*X——— 


THE CUTLER'S HALL, SHEFFIELD. 


THE large hall known. as The Cutler’s Hall, at Shef- 

field, is undergoing an important scheme of decoration 
from the designs and drawings of Mr. Walter H. Brier- 
ley, architect, of York. One of the features of this 
scheme is a magnificent marble dado around the entire hall, 
rising to a height of nine feet six inches from the floor 
level, formed with a rich Green Vert Tinos skirting and 
frieze, and opened or quartered panels of specially selected 
Connemara green marble, the architraves and soffits of 
doorways and bands round the Irish green panels being in 
richly-marked purple ''Levants" or ‘‘Porphyry,’’ all the 
external angles to the marble work being finished in heavy 
moulded coiaage bronze angle beads, with wrought leaf 
ornament at the intersections of mitres to doorways. At 
the front of Ladies Gallery the marble is continued above 
the dado in a soft mellow cream marble, known as 
"Mezzano," to the height of the handrail, finishing with 
а heavy moulded coinage bronze capping into which the 
standards supporting the handrail (all in the same metal) 
are fixed. 

Above the marble dado at intervals all round the hall 
are massive double columns and pilasters up to the ceiling. 
Theses are being carried out in Cippolino Scagliola. The 
dado breaks round the bases of these monoliths standing 
two feet forward from the wall-line, which gives a very 
fine effect to the scheme of panelling employed by the 
architect. The richly-panelled ceiling and walls are being 
treated in a colour scheme in perfect harmony with the 
rest of the decorations, and when the room—which is тоо 
feet long by со feet wide—is cleared of the scaffolding 
the fact which will impress the observer most is the refined 
richness of the decorative scheme as a whole. 

The whole of this work was entrusted by Mr. Brierley 
to the well-known firm of J. and H. Patteson, marble 
workers, of Manchester, who have completed the work in 
the remarkably short period of twenty weeks from receipt 
of instructions. 

Lan as 


NATIONAL COMPETITION OF SCHOOL 
| OF ART, 1911. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 
WE give the items from the above, which will most interest 
our readers. 
MODELLING DESIGN WITH ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLING ORNAMENT FROM CASTS. 


Тһе. examiners are Reginald Т. Blomfield, . A.R.A., 
F.S.A., Sir George J. Frampton, R.A., Francis Derwent 


Wood, A.R.A., Hon. A.R.C.A. (T.ond.), and they report 
as follows : — 


FEATURES: 


Modelling Design with Architectural Features.—The 
examiners are glad to note an improvement in the average of 
work submitted in this class. Some of it is of excellent 
quality, and less that is wholly bad has been sent in this year. 
They still regret to notice a serious failure in architectural 
design. In some cases, as, for instance, the design for the 
platform end of a concert room by Walter H. Doxey, of 
Manchester School of Art, for which a bronze medal has been 
awarded, the design has not been thought through, and the 
end of the pediment is simply chopped off without any re- 
gard to its possible execution. Bad mistakes are made in 
such matters as the ordinary proportions of classical details, 
the height of the order used in relation to its diameter; mis- 
takes which might well be avoided if the student’s attention 
were called to the ordinary technical text-books. 

The want of competent guidance in architectural design is 
apparent in most of the work submitted, and the examiners 
suggest that far more care should be taken to secure a real 
and efficient co-operation between the architect and the 
sculptor in the schools. For example, a competent architect 
might be invited to attend the schools regularly as visitor, 
and criticise the work of the students. The examiners would 
also point out that in all cases the sketch designs should be 
made before the modelled work is taken in hand, and that 
the intention of this class is not complied with by work in 
which the design has been made to suit a figure modelled 
beforehand. Modelling design with architectural features is 
intended as an exercise (1) in design; (2) in the modelling 
of detail which has been intended from the first to form an 
integral part of the design. | 

The examiners have awarded a gold medal to William Н. 
Wright, of Nottingham School of Art, for а finely-designed 
and executed fireplace. A silver medal has been awarded 
to Alexander Stiles, of London, Westminster L.C.C. Tech- 
nical Institute School of Art, for a design for a tomb, on 
account of the excellence of the conception as a whole; but 
the seated figures at the ends are too large. A silver medal 
has also been awarded to Louis C. Collier, of Nottingham 
School of Art, for a lamp-standard, well conceived in the 
main, but weak in outline and in the profile of the mouldings, 
and faulty in scale. This work would have gained greatly 
by competent architectural criticism. А third silver medal 
goes to William D. McNeill, of Liverpool, City School of 
Art, for a figure forming part of the tympanum of a pedi- 
ment, in which more care should have been given to the 
architectural treatment. 

FLOWER AND THREE DESIGNS (SUBJECTS 14 AND 22): 
DESIGN OF ORNAMENT IN OUTLINE: DESIGNS FOR 
STAINED GLASS. 

The examiners are A. Е. Brophy, Hon. A.R.C.A. (Lond.), 
Walter Crane, R.W.S., and Professor Selwvn Image, М.А. 

Flower and Three Designs.—The examiners note an im- 
provement in this class, both in respect of taste and colour, 
and are also pleased to see that in many cases the designs 
are less hackneved. They again wish to point out, however, 
that in adapting plant-form, the character of the plant should 
not be lost or falsified; for instance, a plant of a rigid 
character is sometimes made into one of a climbing or sinuous 
nature. - 

The examiners also note that there are some cases т 
which the drawing of the plant suggests that it has been 
copied from a book rather than studied direct from nature ; 
and, in a few instances, the drawing from nature seems to 
have been approached with a prepossessed convention. 
These tendencies should be discouraged, the object of this 
study being to bring the student into direct contact with 
Nature. 

Design of Ornament іп Outline. —The examiners report а 
distinct improvement in this section, many able drawings in 
a considerable variety of historic stvles being submitted. 

Designs for Stained Glass.—The examiners are pleased to 
see the quite remarkable advance that has been made in this 
class of work. 

A gold medal has been awarded to Harry Clarke, of 
Dublin, Metropolitan School of Art, for a very remarkable 
effort in the highest class of art, full of vigour and character. 


DESIGNS.—FURNITURE, ETC.: INTERIOR DECORATION: 
STRUCTURAL METAL WORK. 


The examiners are A. F. Brophy, Hon. A.R.C.A. (Lond.), 
Е. Lynn Jenkins, and W. Reynolds-Stephens. 


Furniture, | Wood-carving, — Gesso-work,  etc.— The 
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examiners are of opinion that the standard of the best works 
in this class is not so high as last year, there bemg nothing 
so praiseworthy as the mirror-frame, for which a gold medal 
was then given. There is little that calls for special com- 
ment, and the examiners regret that it has been found neces- 
sary to mark with a blue cross a large number of works, 
either as being too bad for submission for the national com- 
petition, or as showing vulgar tendencies, which the 
examiners greatly deplore. 

A silver medal has been awarded to Dorothy Busse, of 
London, St. Marylebone, The Polytechnic School of Art, for 
a design for a mirror-frame with a painted panel possessing 
taste and feeling. 

A silver medal has also been awarded to Oswin Cunning- 
ham, of Sunderland School of Art, for perforated panels for 
an oak screen, spirited both in design and in their execution 
as carvings. 


Interior Decoration.—There is a decided improvement іп 
this class. 

Silver medals have been awarded to David Jagger, of 
Sheffield Technical School, School of Art, and to Harold 
Jowett, of Leeds, Vernon Street School of Art, for works 
which are distinguished in their respective kinds. 

A third silver medal has been awarded to Helen D. 
Copsey, of London, St. Marylebone, The Polytechnic School 
of Art, for a design for a fire-proof curtain for a theatre, 
which is both original in conception and suitable for its 
purpose. 

Structural Metal Work.—The examiners regret that the 
progress which was evident last year has not been main- 
tained, except in the designs for gates, in which some im- 
provement is shown. 

A silver medal has been awarded to Frank Longbottom, 
of ‘Bradford School of Art, for a designed and executed 
newel post, which possesses a simple and restrained dignity. 

The works by Stuart Earl and William E. Shearsmith, 
both of Leeds, Vernon Street School of Art, for which bronze 
medals have been awarded, show excellent craftsmanship ; 
but, unfortunately, the designs cannot be considered whollv 


satisfactory, the upper portion of each work being out of 
proportion with the lower. 


DESIGNS.—METAL WORK: GOLD AND SILVER Work: 


JEWELLERY. 
The examiners are Nelson Dawson, A.R.E., Hon. 
A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Alexander Fisher, Hon. A.R.C.A. 


. (Lond.), and T. Erat Harrison. 

Metal Work.— The examiners regret to see a slight falling 
off in the work of this class, which, although a small one, 
contains some interesting specimens. 

A silver medal has been awarded to Kathleen M. Quigly, 
of Dublin, Metropolitan School of Art, for a work which is 
remarkable for its broad and vigorous treatment, and the 
massing of the design, although the examiners consider that 
the figure forms might have been more carefully studied. 

A book prize has been awarded to Kathleen Fox, of 
Dublin, Metropolitan. School of Art, for a work which, 
although orginal in motive, is eccentric in design, and the 
award has been made largely on account of its good work. 
manship. 

A number of works are submitted in which the influence of 
the art master seems to have been a negligible quantity. 
This is particularly noticeable in a work by Percy S. 
Edwards, of Manchester School of Art, which, although a 
careful work, is misdirected, and the openwork in the lower 
portion is a grave error of judgment. 

More attention should be given to the study of heraldry, 
which offers great scope for decoration. 

Gold and Silver Work.— The work in this class is of good 
average quality. | 2 2 

A silver medal is awarded to Frank S. Harper, of Birming- 
ham, Margaret Street School of Art, for admirable niello 
decoration of a bowl and platter. . — 

Edward J. Hughes, of Liverpool, City School of Art, re- 
ceives a commendation for a well-executed adaptation of 
Portuguese silver work, but the examiners consider that the 
scolloped edge detracts very much from the merit of thıs 
е һе examiners аге glad to see a is A 
improvement in this class, especially among the works ine ч 
ing the higher саша of nn they have consequenti) 

award two gold medals. M 
d E goes to Thomas Cuthbertson, of Birmingham, 
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Margaret Street School of Art, for admirably designed and 
executed gold filigree necklet and rings, set with stones and 
enriched with enamel. The other is awarded to Edward 
Joseph, of London, Islington, L.C.C. Camden School of Art, 
for a necklet in openwork silver, enriched with stones and 
enamel. Both these works are of such excellence as to com- 
pare with the best work of any time. m 


DESIGNS.—STENCILS: WALL PAPERS. 

The examiners are T. Erat Harrison, Frederick Vigers, 
and Charles F. A. Voysey. 

Stencilled Hangings, etc. —The work in this class generally 
is good and remains on the same level as last year, but there 
are still far too many works showing incompetence. 

The examiners wish to point out that there is still too much 
mechanical tendency in form and colour, and would like to 
see more thought and feeling suggested in the designs. 

Wall Papers.—The examiners regret to note that the 
quality of the work generally in this class is poor and un- 
interesting, which seems to point to the absence of adequate 
practical instruction in wall-paper design. 

Some of the designs are executed without any thought as to 
the means of production, and the examiners would again 
point out the difficulty of reproducing very delicate details. 

The examiners would like to see more designs submitted in 
two colours, which produce a damask effect, and form good 
backgrounds for pictures. 


DesiGNs.—TILEs: GLASS: Mosaics: LINOLEUM, 

The examiners are W. Burton, M.A., 5. J. Cartlidge, 
A.R.C.A. (Lond.), and Professor Selwyn Image, M.A. 

Designs for Tiles.—The number of designs submitted in 
this class is quite up to the average, and includes a good 
proportion of work which demands serious consideration. lt 
15, perhaps, unfortunate that, owing apparently to the re- 
marks made by the examiners last year on the treatment of 
the human figure in tile design, only one work showing such 
treatment is submitted this year, although quite a number 
show excellent adaptation of animal forms. 

There are a few designs which the examiners feel bound 
to condemn as they show no attempt to conform to tile treat- 
ment, and are mere exercises in surface pattern ; but on the 
whole the works submitted are excellently adapted to their 
purpose. In one or two cases awards would have been given, 
had structural growth of the ornamental details been better 
considered and more clearly expressed. 

A silver medal has been awarded to Charles E. Cundall, 
of Manchester, Levenshulme, Chapel Street Evening School, 
for a set of sgraffito and lustre tiles, well designed and 
executed. A second silver medal has been awarded to Albert 
E. Barlow, also of Manchester, Levenshulme, Chapel Street 
Evening School, for some panels of modelled tiles са 
in ruby and silver lustre, accompanied by excellent wor ns 
drawings properly drawn to the clay scale. A bronze n 
has been given to Joseph Hollinshead, of Stoke-on-Trent, 
Burslem School of Art, for an executed Holy Water n 
containing a panel of inlaid and coloured tiles. i 8. 
lower part of the design been as good as the tiles, this 
would certainly have received a higher award. 

All the works for which medals have been awarded a 
accompanied by excellent working drawings, and are pian 
for the admirable treatment of the animal and floral form 
used. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS: MEASURED ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS. i 
The examiners are Reginald T. Blomfield, A.R.A., F.S.: T 
Basil Champneys, and Professor Frederick M. Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A. | ЕТУ 
Architectural Designs.—The examiners regret to hn nn 
the standard of excellence reported last year has not 
maintained. Fewer drawings have been submitted, in 
average level is, if anything, lower, and no design of е x 
ing merit has been sent in. They are glad to notice 1. 
there evidence of more careful study within nec 
but far too many hopelessly bad designs are still о s 
and it would appear that in certain of the o ce 
petent direction is given, either in the general uii pus 
designs, or in their details, or even in the elements a 
and construction. They also again call attention to M 
variation in technical methods of draughtsmanship an 


| uring һе 
ing, and advise that some standard system of colouring 


adopted for geometrical drawings. 
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Students should not be allowed to rely on fancy brushwork 
for the expression of their drawings. 
to notice that in one case, where attention was drawn to this 
point in last year’s report, the student has reverted to this 
thoroughly vicious tendency in an accentuated degree. 

A bronze medal has been awarded to William A. Ross, of 
London, St. Marylebone, The Polytechnic Evening School, 
and this student might have received a higher award had а 
portion of his design been worked out in fuller detail. 

A bronze medal has also been awarded to Bertram Lisle, 
‚ of London, Lambeth, L.C.C. School of Building Evening 
School, for a carefully-executed set of designs, in which, 
however, more attention should have been paid to the general 
proportions and articulation of the design. 

Architectural Drawings from Actual Measurements.—A 
very fair show of work has been submitted in this class. 

The examiners again call attention (1) to the selection of 
‘subjects for measured drawings: (2) to the methods of 
draughtsmanship employed by many of the students. Іп 
regard to the selection of subjects, old examples should be 
measured and drawn when possible, and subjects such as 
Jacobean chimneypieces and monuments, which are very 
defective in proportion and modelling, should be avoided, 
inasmuch as they train the student in bad habits of design. 

Subjects such as wrought ironwork afford a very imperfect 
test of students’ powers by the ease with which they can be 
presented as measured drawings. 

The examiners again protest against the wiry mechanical 
line employed in many of the drawings submitted. Fine 
draughtsmanship should be sensitive in regard to the form 
and modelling of the object, and it should express this in the 
drawing. The lettering in many of the drawings is illegible 
and bad in style. Plain Roman lettering of a good type 
should be employed, and due consideration should be given 
to the effect of the lettering on the sheet of drawings as a 


whole. 
—— 
ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 


N a- joint report from the Highways Committee and the 
Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council the position of the Council and the Corporation 
with regard to the ownership of the tramways and the 
subway is explained as follows :— 


It is suggested that the Corporation should construct 


tramways over the bridge to a point near Cannon Street, 
and that from that point to Cheapside the tramways should 
be continued in a shallow subway with approaches for 
passengers from convenient points. Тһе Council would 
own the tramways north of Cannon Street and the subway, 
but the negotiations with the Corporation contemplate the 
City granting a lease to the Council of the tramways on 
the bridge for a term of sixty years. Precise details of 
the agreement which would have to be entered into with 
the Corporation if the Council approved of these proposals 
are not yet settled. Ав regards the arrangement of the 
subway, the Highways Committee have carefully con- 
sidered what would be the best scheme of construction to 
adopt, having regard to the needs of the tramway services 
which would be maintained over the new bridge, and to 
the possible extension of the tramways in the future to 
join the existing tramways іп Aldersgate Street. The 
total expenditure by the Council in respect of all tramway 
and subway works between Cannon Street and Cheapside 
is estimated at £86,000. These figures relate to the work 
of constructing the subway and the means of access thereto, 
and the tramway in the subway. In the report which the 
Highways Committee will submit later they will give more 
detailed and exact information as to the nature of the 
works that will require to be carried out, and the cost of 
the different items. It is proposed that the necessary re- 
commendation for seeking the Parliamentary authority in 
respect of this work shall be submitted to the Council im- 
mediately after the summer recess, when the main heads 
of the negotiations with the Corporation shall have reached 
а conclusion. А plan showing the general scheme pro- 
posed for the subway will be placed on the table when this 
report is considered. Іп submitting these particulars with 
regard to the negotiations which have proceeded in this 
matter, we point out that, up to the present, the discus- 
sıon has been purely of a preliminary character, and that 
the Council is not committed in any way whatever, either 
to the making of the contribution towards the execution of 
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improvements in connection with the new bridge, or to the 
construction and working of tramways over the bridge. 
The scheme for this important improvement was worked 
out by the Corporation and submitted to Parliament quite 
independently of the question of the construction of tram- 
ways, or the co-operation of the Council in the widening of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. It has, however, been drawn up 
in such a way as to admit of being developed on these 
lines, contingent upon the Council deciding to make the 
contribution above referred to, and to arrange for the con- 
struction and working of the tramways in the manner pro- 
posed ; and both the Corporation and the Select Committee 
of Parliament who recently considered and passed the Bill 
to authorise the construction of the bridge and approaches 
have accepted the position that one of the principal 
grounds for carrying out this great scheme of cross-river 
communication is the fact that it will be valuable for 
affording further tramway facilities.—‘‘City Press.” 


) —— 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AT ROME. 


0 UR readers will be interested in the particulars issued 
for the above congress, from 2nd to ıoth Octo- 
ber, IQII. 

The subscription for full members ‘is Жі, апа for 
associates, being members of the family (wives, sons or 
daughters) of a member, 12s. Both members and asso- 
ciates have the privilege of admission to a reception to 
be given by the International Association of Artists, a re- 
ception at the Capitol, a picnic (ottobrata), a garden: party, 
and probably to other important receptions. They will be 
shown round Rome and the exhibitions under qualified 
guidance. Excursions to the environs (including lunch) 
will be arranged at a small payment. There will be 
special banquets and a lunch for official delegates and their 
wives; also the usual closing banquet, for which tickets 
can be obtained by payment. Tickets of admission to the 
museums will be distributed. 

A party of members and associates will leave London 
on September 29, the itinerary being as follows :— Friday, 
September 29: Leave London (Charing Cross Station), 
9 a.m., by the short sea route Dover and Calais for Paris, 
continuing by evening express for Genoa. Saturday, Sep- 
tember 3o: Arrive Genoa, where the night will be spent. 
Sunday, October r: Leave Genoa by morning express for 
Rome, arriving the same evening. Monday, October 2, to 
Wednesday, October x1: In Rome. Members will be able 
to return to London at their own leisure, within the validity 
of the tickets, i.e., 25 days. 

The fare will be £14 14s., providing: (1) Second-class 
travel ticket, with first-class on steamer from London, via 
Calais, Paris, and Modane to Rome and back. (2) Com. 
fortable hotel accommodation, consisting of plain break- 
fast, luncheon, bedroom lights and service from luncheon 
on September 29 until breakfast on October 11. (3) 
Omnibus transfers between station and hotel on arrival 
and departure at Genoa and Rome. (4) Fees to hotel ser- 
vants, railway porters, and the drivers of the conveyances 
utilised from London until breakfast in Rome on Octo- 
ber 11. (5) Free conveyance of 56 pounds of baggage 
(while travelling with the Courier). (6) The services of a 
qualified Courier, who will generally supervise the arrange- 
ments until the morning of October 11, when he will return 
direct to London. Тһе courier will return on the morn- 
ing of October іі, and any members desiring to return - 
at the same time will have the benefit of his services during 
the journey, and of free conveyance of baggage as above; 
but meals, hotel accommodation, fees, or transfers on the 
return journey are not included in the fare. The tickets 
would be available for 25 days, and all the members would 
have to travel together on the outward journey to Rome. 

There are other variations of the above as B, C, D, E, 
and F. Тһе items E and F, for independent travel 
throughout, are :—Second class and saloon, то ros. 7d. 
First class throughout, £14 145. 2d. Тһе independent 
travel tickets would be available for бо days. 


UNDER the direction of the Norfolk Education Committee, 
Boyle's Latest Patent ‘‘Air-Pump’’ Ventilators have been 
applied to North Lopham Schools. 
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THE ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE .* 


(Continued from Page 108.) 


| | THE FORERUNNERS. 
ig 18 easiest, I think, to see the opening of the Renaissance 

in the province of sculpture, for here we are the better 
‚able to compare and contrast its results with the achieve- 
ments of the ancient world. The first great Italian reformer 
was not destined to come out of Rome or Florence or Venice, 
but from the lovely little Tuscan city of Pisa, from which he 
took his name—Niccolo Pisano. Born in the early years of 
the 13th century, his life covers just three-quarters of it, 
and his best-known work was finished about 1260. 


| This is 
the pulpit in the Baptistry of his native city. In it, as you 
will see, he embodies all the influences of his time. A very 


common characteristic of the Romanesque style, with its love 
for animals, is that the columns which support the porch of 
a church should rest on the backs of recumbent lions or griffins 
or bulls. Niccolo has used them in his pulpit—with the 
difference that now they stand and seem to have a much 
more natural action and spirit. The Roman sculptures best 
known to the Italians of these early times were the numerous 
funeral reliefs, fronts and sides of marble coftins, mostly late 
and often poor and superficial. Niccolo has taken them for 
the panels of his pulpit. You can see the actual ancient 
sarcophagi in the cemetery of Pisa to-day from which Niccolo 
drew his models for the pulpit: they are works of the last 
degradation of Roman art—preserving the time-honoured 
forms in the crudest workmanship. He uses the same 
methods, the overcrowding of his figures, the heavy con. 
ventional drapery, the boring of mere holes to represent the 
hair. His Madonna is a throned Juno, his Magi are sull 
the ancient gods, his high priest is a Bacchus, his figure 
of fortitude is a naked Hercules. When he uses the Pagan 
types he shows his masterly skill: in the new elements of 
his own invention he is still hesitating and weak—as, for 
instance, in the Crucifixion. Standing in the stern, silent 
Baptistrv of Pisa, vou will feel his power: never till his day 
had the great gospel of man's redemption been preached in 
art like this. 

But already you have noticed another element of which 
we have not vet spoken—the Gothic. Now Gothic art is 
always a stranger in Italy, but I must turn aside for a 
moment to make mention of it. It is especially important 
to remember that Gothic came into Italy as a matured and 
highlv-perfected art. Its greatest triumphs іп Northern 
Europe, in France, or in England, were already achieved, or 
were already in the process of achievement, when Italy began 
to feel their influence. In the North the style came down 
over the Alps naturally enough. In Milan men began to 
build a German Gothic Cathedral: it is not a typical work 
of Italian art at all. In Verona, which lies at the foot of 
the great mountains, one short generation of painters pro- 
duced pictures astonishingly like those of the painter-school 
of Cologne and the Rhine, but it was a manner too foreign 
to last: the practice of it died with them. There, too, the 
most perfect funeral monuments (Tombs of the Scaligers) 
of Italian Gothic were produced—the work of the family 
of Campione, themselves artists from Luguario, which is 
now within the borders of Switzerland. 

Angevin rulers introduced their native stvle direct into 
their Kingdom in South Italy and in the North it spread 
from several centres, chief among them, Pisa, and, in the 
14th century, Venice. Іп church architecture the chief 
determining forces were the great religious orders—and 
among them the followers of Saint Francis chose the Gothic 
church as the fittest form for their special need—the popular 
sermon. You may appreciate the rightness of their choice 
to-day when vou jostle in the standing crowd of the Italian 
poor in the bare nave of a Gothic church, while а brown- 
cowled Franciscan friar sends out for an hour at a time 
torrents of the most passionate rhetoric from a high pulpit 
in their midst. Yet the economy and exact science of Gothic 
buildings does not really appeal to the Italian mind. You 
could never learn the real principles of the stvle from an 
Italian Gothic church. They violate everv rule at will: 
they build you arches which cannot stand except by the 
help of a naked iron tie between the capitals, stretching 
often across the nave of the church. 

. Gothic in Italy is something very different to our concep- 
tions, something at the same time full of a strange beauty 
of its own. In Venice especially it breaks all bounds and 
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riots away in a thousand rich fancies, which make of it a 
peculiar and very splendid new art. - 

But to return to the sculptors of Pisa—Niccolo Pisano had 
a son Giovanni, destined to be a greater artist, and for a 
long time a greater leader of the coming Renaissance. He 
put aside all imitation of the antique and threw all his 
energies—working still through Gothic forms of decoration— 
into a new realism and approach to nature. He also has 
left a famous pulpit among his works, but it is a strong 
contrast to his father’s. Away with classical dignity, ахау 
with mere beauty for its own sake—Giovanni sets out to 
express the form of man’s body in Nature and the movings 
of his spirit within. He is recorded at work at the age of 
fifteen, and his is a young mind suited to the budding 
Renaissance. 

The two Pisani, father and son, are indeed prophets in 
the most curious combination of the conflicting movements 
of Italian art in the Renaissance—the love of the antique, 
its quietness and dignity and the love of Nature, its joyful- 
ness and abundant life. 

The great master, one of the greatest in all the world's 
art, was at hand. Тһе closing years of the 13th century 
saw the appearance in Florence of Giotto. In order to 
appreciate his position in art we must remember what Floren- 
tine painting had been before him. Не is no sudden 
miraculous appearance, but stands upon «he shoulders of 
several preceding generations. Тһе old painters of Siena 
and ‘Tuscany worked like all the world at their dav, on the 
model of the Byzantines. They give us the same composi- 
tion of the same scenes, repeated time after time, a beauti- 
ful, solemn decoration on a burnished gold background. 
Their heir in Florence was Cimabue who, whilst keeping the 
traditional attitudes of the Virgin and child, managed to 
impart to their faces and movements a new life. Yet it is 
in truth the old art still and it is not easy for us moderns 
when we stand in front of his Madonna in the church of 
St. Maria Novella to realise the могу of how the Floren- 
tines of Cimabue's day hailed it as а new wonder and 
carried it in triumph through their streets, with banners апа 
music, to its resting place. The painters had Берш, to 
break away from the priests. They felt their power of 
expression. growing bevond the narrow bounds of traditional 
teaching. Among them, in their struggles and experiments, 
rose up Giotto, master of his eraft whether as architect, 
sculptor or painter. From the walls of great churches of 
Florence апа Assisi and Padua he told men the things they 
were longing to hear—the storv of the life of Christ and of 
the saints ; he showed them in his pictures themselves and 
their children and their cattle as in the life of every day. 
In their midst he began to build. the tall Campanile of 
Florence Cathedral, which to Ruskin was the only perfect 
combination in all architecture of strength and beauty. 
There is not one of us in this room who does not know far 
more perspective that Giotto: probably we could all draw a 
more accurate representation of the human body. While 
even Giotto’s predecessor, Duccoi in Siena, had reached а 
finer execution. But great art does not consist in such things 
alone. In dramatic power the works of Giotto marked a 


new epoch, and after six hundred vears thev are alive and 
make their appeal to us still, 


BEGINNING OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

We stand on the threshold of the true Renaissance in 
Italy; m the Pisan sculptors, in the painters of Siena and 
Florence a new light has arisen and the future is full of 
great hopes. We must pause for a moment to consider a 
few of the manifold influences which are at work in this 
great time. Michelet, the French historian, summed up the 
Renaissance by saving that it means the discovery of Nature 
and of man, and his phrase has been taken as their text 
by many writers on the Renaissance. But I would remind 
vou once again of the warning with which 1 began my 
lecture. Did the French sculptors of the Middle Ages know 
nothing of Nature or of man? Had the men who reared 
the rich facade of Wells Cathedral, or carved the capitals of 
our English churches lost sight of Nature and the interest 
and nobleness of human forms? Surely not. The artists of 
the Middle Ages, nameless and often neglected though they 
be, were keenly alive to the beautv and jov of the world. 
And among their contemporaries there were those adven- 
turous, spirits who looked forward into modern times. 
Abelard, in France, pushed the study of logic further and 
further until he broke into the thoughts of generations long 
after him; Roger Bacon in England, of the 13th century, was 
proclaiming that men could conquer Nature—he was the 
founder of modern science. True, all the forces of tradi- 
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tion and reaction descended upon them. To all these 
heretics—the Paterini, the Fraticelli, the Albigenses—who 
caught a glimpse of new freedom, and who were stamped out 
of existence by the Church, we owe a great gratitude. ` It 
was their misfortune they lived too soon, and also their 
glory—and it has been our gain. All we can truly say is 
that Italy of the 14th and 15th centuries gave а great 
impetus to the progress of discovery. Тһе compass was 
discovered in Naples in 1302—Columbus had it in his hand 
when he reached America in 1492. 
by Roger Bacon in 1250—with its help Copernicus, in 1530, 
proved the revolution of the world round the sun, and Galileo 
made his theory of the planetary system. 
tionised the art of war in 1320. The printing press, after much 
experiment, became a practical instrument in 1438. Think for 
a moment what all these things meant to the men of the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 
their terror, and the whole world thrown wide, the heavens 
were no longer an inverted dish-cover which pressed down 
upon the earth, but a limitless open field for their imagina- 
tion, the armoured horseman and the feudal castle were 
threatened and destined at last to disappear—the peasant 
behind his cannon was more than a match for the pride of 
his armoured lord. At last the thinker and the historian 
and the preacher and the agitator could make their voice 
carry into every part of, Europe by means of a printed book. 
Suddenly, as it seemed, they were come out of the barred 
gates of the native cities into an immense, teeming world. 

Such a state of affairs which moved politics and religion 
and manners could not fail to move artists. All the world 
round them was striving in many ways to express itself, and 
in Italy the artists must be in the forefront, for it is there 
of all countries of the earth that painting and sculpture are 
the natural language of great minds. More than literature 
—great as that has been in Italy—or music—born singer 
though the Italian was, and is—the fine arts express the 
people’s thought. But one thing before all others must be 
remembered in connection with the Italian Renaissance. 
Italy, as a united nation, came into existence exactly forty 
years ago. All through the Renaissance іп art, as in 
politics, we are witnessing the most astonishinglv diverse 
principle at work in the same time—now one, now another, in 
the ascendant. You will find it impossible to describe the 
politics of the Renaissance by saving "this is the age of the 
Emperor’s rule, and this of Republics, and after it of 
tyrants or kingdoms or popes.” What is true of one city 
is not always true of its neighbour only а day’s journey 
dstant. Actually to-day the citizens of one town or province 
are unable to understand the speech of a city or province їп 
another region of Italy—there are far vreater differences 
between a Milanese and a Neapolitan than between a York- 
shireman and a Devonian, or a Cockney. In a single day's 
walk I have left the gates of Verona, where they speak a 
form of Venetian dialect, and passed through a village, but 
two miles from its gates where the inhabitants are descended 
from a German mountain tribe and still retain memories of 
its speech, into a hamlet hidden in the hills, where they 
use a kind of bastard French, of which I could not under- 
stand one word іп ten. I have stood with shepherds on the 
Appenines and heard them call the people of the plain 
“foreigners.” This extraordinary separation of one city 
from another has its inevitable result in art. Mixed and 
modified as their native tendencies were by the interchange 
of trade and by the constant civil war, now in league with 
and now against their neighbours, you can go far in the 
study of one school of Italian painting with little reference 
to others. Florence, for instance, has little in common with 
Venice in many ways—it is different again from Milan or 
Verona or Padua or Perugia or Ravenna. Тһе same in- 
stincts of new activity which roused all Europe іп the 
Renaissance stirred in every city of Italy, but they found 
widely different modes of expression. I cannot hope to do 
more than hint at some of them. 

First of all, then, for artists as well as for astronomers 
or soldiers, the Renaissance meant advance in the discovery 
of nature. Giotto had painted nature as his eyes taught 
him, not as the church had demanded in Byzantine times. 
The whole of the r4th century may be said to depend on 
him. In Florence he was followed by a host of pupils and 


imitators until, fifty years after his death—that is to say, аі. 


the very end of the r4th century—a new force came into 
Florentine paintipg. This was Masolino, and still more 

asaccio, the pupil who worked with him at the beginning 
of the rsth century. Тһе works of these two men are 
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generally spoken of as the earliest paintings of the Renais- 
sance. Nowadays they cover the walls of one little chapel 
in a Florentine church; the rest perished centuries ago in 
a disastrous fire. Неге we have for the first time in modern 
art a satisfactory realisation of what composition means. 
Giotto had been obliged—like the sculptors of the pulpits 
іп Pisa—often to represent the persons in his crowd on 
different levels in order to show those behind: he had not 
really mastered the use of perspective. Masaccio attained 
consciouslv those effects of rhvthm and harmony of line, that 
leading of the eve to rest on the essential moments of the 
scene he was painting which Giotto had reached at times 
almost unconsciously, and at times missed altogether. Не 
was a discoverer of nature; he was also before everything 
a discoverer of man—physically and spiritually. Не feels 
—first of all the artists of modern times, we may say— 
that to man the most beautiful and noble form in nature 15 
his own body. So he gives us the nude figures of man and 
woman, of Adam and Eve—for the sake of their own great 
beauty. But more than that, he feels also the wonder of 
man's spirit, his passion and pride and sorrow—and he 
paints an Adam and Eve leaving the gates of Paradise— 
noble still in their sin and terrible despair. 

But you will notice that Masaccio was no great anatomist. 
The human body began almost inevitably to attract the eager 
research of scientists, and with them came forward a group 
of scientific artists—pioneers in the discovery of man’s 
physical appearances іп art. Foremost among them was 
the Florentine Pollainolo, to whom anatomy is the one great 
instinct and aim. Considered apart from this interest, his 
pictures seem empty and meaningless often as for the same 
reason do many of the drawings of Durer, who died just 
thirty years after him in Germany. Greater in purpose 
perhaps than in the creation of works of art—all known to 
Pollainolo, for he was the forerunner of our life-schools 
to-dav. He is one of the earliest among the many natural 
scientists in Italian art: greatest of all is Leonardo da Vinci, 
of whom more presently. 


THE “REVIVAL OF ANTIQUITY’: DEVOTIONAL ART. 


Let us for a moment leave Florence and travel north- 
wards across the Appenines, across the wide, sunbaked 
Emilian plain to a North Italian city. We are in Padua: 
how fares the artist there? Very splendidly, but very 
differently. Тһе early painters of Florence follow one ot 
the main directions of the Renaissance, as I tried to suggest 
in speaking of Giovanni Pisano, in that they express their 
love for nature and living men and women. ‘The great 
master of Padua follows on the other direction, foreshadowed 
Nicolo Pisano—the love of the antique. The reasons of this 
are clear, and the results have been most momentous in art. 

On a cloudless summer day, about the middle of the 15th 
century, the painter, Andrea Mantegna, journeyed with two 
close friends, Гатиее da Tradate and Feliciano, to the 
lake of Garda, largest and most imposing of the Italian lakes. 
There is no doubt in the pages of him who tells the story— 
it was a day of the most jovful freedom. Mantegna called 
himself the “Dictator,” Tradate was the “Emperor,” and 
Feliciano the “Consul.” They took a boat, and on em- 
barking on the deep-blue water they rejoiced to call it 
"the field of Neptune." They rowed out and landed at the 
headland of Sirmione, whose praises the Roman poet Catullus 
had sung—for it was his home. The three friends landed 
and explored the ruins of that Roman building, which is 
called the villa of Catullus to this day. Among the olive 
orchards in the heat of noon thev fed like Romans, and 
spoke of the glories of Imperial Rome. Тһеу re-embarked 
and made for the opposite shore of the lake, when black 
clouds rolled up from the distant Alps and a summer thunder- 
storm burst over their boat. Thev landed on the shore at 
last and went up, still dripping, to the empty village church ; 
and there in the choir those three Paduan citizens sang 
praises to "Jove the great thunderer," and to his glorious 
Mother. 

Now what does this strange picnic mean? There are 
many who define the Renaissance as “а revival of the 
antique’: т that case the story of the 15th century picnic 
is a very key to the Renaissance. It is in truth a kev to 
one of its important aspects. Тһе busy explorers оҒ the 
Renaissance in everv field of the intellect could not forget 
that somewhere behind them, in their own country, a mighty 
world-civilisation lay hidden. “It is but obscured by the 
coming of the barbarians," they cried; “it only sleeps. We 
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shall awake it, we shall build a new Rome, a new heaven and 
a new earth." In this deep-rooted faith and in a fever of 
eagerness they set to work to reconstruct the lost greatness 
of antiquity. T'hey suffered under more handicaps than they 
knew, and they were setting out on an impossible quest. 
Nations had marched far since the age of Augustus, many 
changes had gone over which could never be recalled, many 
relics of Rome's imperial power had been lost sight of for 
ever. We in this late day are much better equipped for 
such a task than thev, for we have all the aids of modern 
research at hand. The writings of Roman historians and 
poets were still to be discovered again then, the finest works 
of Roman art were buried deep in the earth. АП the 
Renaissance pioneers had to work on was a dim tradition, 
a few manuscripts, often corrupted by the many copyists, 
and the late sculptures of Rome s time of decay which stood 
longest. Of Greek art—the fountain-spring. of the best 
Roman endeavour—they can scarcely have possessed a single 
original of importance. Happy perhaps in their ignorance, 
certainly happy in their labours, they began the great revival. 
Dante had stood vears ago, before the sacred stone of Rome, 
and cried, ^ Whosoever despoils her with blasphemy offendeth 
God"; and now the students of all Italy were making hourly 
discoveries of her greatness. They form the body of in- 
tellectual men who catered for the universal interest in the 
past: they are known as the Humanists. Тһе Humanist 
Poggio, first of the fine historians of Florence, lights on a 
manuscript of Quintilian in а Swiss monastery, and writes 
of the great discovery to his friend. Не gets this answer 
back: “O precious treasure! O unexpected jov! And shail 
I then in truth be able to read all Quintilian—my solace? 
I implore vou, send it at once to me, that at least I may set 
eyes on it before I die.” Such was the temper of this new 
generation of scholars. 

Art must needs follow, and indeed it was not far behind. 
It was only fitting that Andrea Mantegna, the * Dictator’ 
of the Garda picnic, should be working in Padua, for this 
was one of the great universities of Europe, and a nurse of 
many Humanists. Mantegna is undoubtedly one of the very 
greatest figures of the early Renaissance—indeed, of Italian 
art. He it was among the painters who built up a new 
Rome—very solemn and very grand—but, after all, very 
different to the ancient. сиу of which he tried to find the 
spirit. With him every scene is dignified; every building 
towers monumental above vour head, adorned with classical 
detail; every figure stands firm and unshakeable as of stone, 
cold often and forbidding, but never petty or superficial. 
Well тау he have jested over the "field of Neptune" and 
praved to Jove after the thunder. His Madonna is a mother 
of the gods, his child Christ is an infant Cesar, wrapped 
in majesty, more than human, but often not in reality Chris- 
tian. Sometimes he is very tender with his childish Christ 
and little St. John. but remains always the strong, silent 
workman sure of his dream and of his powers to express 
it in paint, never giving way to anecdote or mere pretti- 
ness. He is proud of his own private museum of classical 
fragments, and he fills his pictures with them in super- 
abundance. You тау call Mantegna a learned. painter, but 
you cannot call him dull or weak. As a colourist he is 
stern and harsh, his landscapes are formed of bare vitreous 
rock; as a draughtsman and composer he is very grand, and 
made an overwhelming impression on the artists of Northern 
Italv. 

In order to find a complete contrast to Mantegna vou 
must see the work of one of the painters who belongs rather 
to the previous generation in Florence—Fra Angelico, monk 
of Fiesole. Brought up in the Franciscan monastery which 
hangs upon the steep hill-top of that exquisite little town, 
within sight and within sound of Florence, he lived and 
painted always in the service of the church. His pictures 
have such a character of true devotion, such a soft puritv 
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of colour that men still call him the Beato Angelico, “ blessed 
Angelico.” He retained always the innocence of a child, and 
nowhere is this more apparent than in his representations of 
the Last Judgment. On the one hand he tries to show us 
Hell—but he can imagine only the most elementary stage 
devils who could scarcely shock the most sensitive; on the 
other he gives us his idea of Paradise—an endless garden 
full of bright streams, carpeted with a jewellery of flowers, 
where the angels come down to receive the monks and the 
poor of God, take them in their arms at the gate and kiss 
them, and with them wander in delight for ever. Possibly 
Fra Angelico does not often touch very great art; once, at 
апу rate, it seems to me, he painted a masterpiece. The 
Crucifixion in the cloisters of San Marco at Florence stands, 
perhaps, at the head of the devotional pictures of all ages, 
and the Renaissance itself was fruitful in devotional art. 


ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS. 
! 


So far I have chosen painters to represent the progress 
of the early Renaissance, because in them the different 
tendencies are perhaps most obvious. It remains for me to 
devote a short word to the architects and sculptors. 

In architecture, as vou know,-the Italian Renaissance 
implies most certainly a revival of the antique. Yet though 
no actually new system was invented, and the designs of 
the ancient world were changed and adapted to new require- 
ments, our pleasure in Renaissance buildings is no less. 
Between the mediæval churches—the basilicas, Byzantine or 
Romanesque, the true Byzantine churches like St. Mark’s, 
the high Gothic interiors on the one hand, and true Renais- 
sance architect on the other—there is a great gulf fixed. 
The Middle Ages were a time of great churches, but, beyond 
the brute force of feudal castles, of insignificant domestic 
architecture. In Italy the mediaeval builder had attained a 
characteristic effect by the use of several series of arcades 
of columns or pilasters—as, for instance, in the cathedral 
at Pisa. The Renaissance produced its great churches also, 
but on the whole we are most attracted by the magnificent 
homes which it built for its princes and citizens. The chief 
problem to the new architects was that of scientific propor- 
Поп. A mere description, for instance, of the vast Pitti 
Palace at Florence would scarcely give more than the im- 
pression of a pile of huge stones; examination shows that 
the architect has given all his mind to its proportions, the 
gradation of its stones, the comparative size of its blocks and 
windows, the relation of the cornices to the storeys, and to 
the whole facade. 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Bradford. Infirmary. Keith W. Young, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Secretary-Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Brad- 
ford. £3 35.* 

Barnsley. Oct. 7. Baths ‘extension, for the T.C. 
Premiums: £50, £30, and £20. Borough Surveyor, Manor 
House, Barnsley. 

Bristol. | Alterations, for the directors of the Grand Hotel 
Co. (Bristol), Ltd. Three premiums will be awarded. 
К. А. Jenkins, 44, Corn-st., Bristol. 

Coseley, nr. Bilston. School, for the Education Comm. 
Е. J. C. Poole, Education Offices, Coselev, near Bilston. . 

Hastings. Hospital, for the Joint Comm. of the East 
Sussex Hospital. Assessor, Edwin Т. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 
W. H. Rhodes, East Sussex Hospital, Hastings. £1 15:7 

Skegness. Sept. 5. Cottage hospital, to cost 2,900. 


Premium, £15 155.. W. W. Robinson, Capital and Coun- 
ties Bank, Skegness. 
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PRIZES. 


T HE Easington Rural District Council invite plans for 
three separate types of houses, of which it is proposed 
to build 100, at Murton Colliery, Durham:—Type A, 28ft. 
gable, three bed-rooms, one living-room, one sitting-room, 
scullery with kitchen range and bath.— Туре B, 2 sft. gable, 
three bed-rooms, one living-room, scullery with kitchen range 
and bath.—Type C, two bed-rooms, one living-room and 
scullery with kitchen range and bath. Appearance and 
economy of structure will be considered. The successful 
candidate will receive 24 per cent. commission on the net 
cost of the buildings when erected. No other remuneration 
will be paid, all plans being submitted at the sole expense 
of the candidates. Plans must be received by Mr. J. M. 
Longden, Council Offices, Easington, Castle Eden, by 
October 4. 

Perhaps at Easington they have never heard of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, or of its suggestions for the 
conduct of competitions in such form as shall ensure the best 
results to the promoters and the most equitable treatment to 
the architects. We believe that there are certain cases in 
which the promoters do not really care very much whether 
they get the best designs or not. Sometimes a competition 
has been a blind for the appointment of a local architect 
with the added glory of a free fight. Sometimes it is looked 
upon as a necessary trouble for the sake of getting some 
architect of some sort appointed. Sometimes it is chiefly re- 
garded as a means of getting as much as possible for the 
money. In the absence of evidence to the conirary, we 
assume that at Easington the best value for outlay, consistent 
with fair and honourable treatment, is what is wanted. If so 
it is obvious the above conditions are very unsatisfactory. 
First, there is no mention of professional advice or assessor- 
ship, and it would, perhaps, not be considered rude to tell 
the Easington authorities that their opinion on a matter of 
architectural design would command as little respect from 
architects as a decision by the House of Commons or a board 
of his Majesty’s judges on a similar matter. We have not 
met with any decision yet, by any body, on the subject of 
workmen’s dwellings which met entirely with our own 
approval. The discovery of art in the treatment of twenty- 
eight and twenty-five feet frontages is not easy (especially 
if there isn’t any!). Тһе significance of the details of 
economical planning is hardly realised by any but experts. 
The economies which are suggested in cheap building are 
very differently estimated by the architect or the layman. 
Secondly, we note that the proper professional fee is reduced 
to half, because it is assumed there will be a great deal of 
repetition. In the first place the amount of repetition is 
obviously uncertain. In the second place the principle of 
reduction for repetition is not a sound one. If carried to 
its legitimate conclusion the architect might be compelled to 
make every one of a hundred windows in a factory different, 
or reduce his price. The Government might insist on paying 
only 24 per cent. on the big commissions they give to archi- 
tects. In a word, the architect’s position might be reduced 
to that of a grocer or small wares merchant, who has to cut 
all his profits to the finest point. If there were no plums at 
all would the architectural cake be worth the eating? Those 
who can make more than a moderate income out of architec- 
ture are so few that the profession practically offers no 
attraction at all from a pecuniary point of view. Іп this little 
competition at Easington no premiums are offered at all, and 
the proper professional fees are cut down by half! Is that 
the way to get the best results from a profession which earns 
its emoluments so hardly? It appears nowadays that when 
we have it in our power to enable others to earn some money 
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we should cast jealous eyes upon it, and if we don’t, or can- 
not, get commission on it, we must try to cut down the well- 
earned profit. We put it to our friends at Easington that 
when you set up competitions you ought to offer prizes. It 
is not our notion of prizes in architectural competition to take 
away all the premiums, cut down the commission by one-half, 
and give no security for the appointment of the architect, or 
carrying out the work. The honour of creating the best 
architectural frontage of twenty-five feet width, which the 
fashionable world will never have a chance of seeing, is not 
of itself a very great prize. 


— 
NOTES. 


report of the judges of 
Trades Training Schools 
of Carpenters, Joiners, 
Tylers апа Bricklayers 
Great Titchfield Street, 


E have received the 
the work done at the 
of the Worshipful Companies 
Painter Stainers, Plasterers, 
and Wheelwrights, at 153, 
W. It includes not only the syllabi of the various 
classes of the coming session, but also several 
illustrations of the work done in the various crafts of the 
past session, one of which we reproduce. Тһе purpose of 
these schools is so good that one can but wish them every 
success; the fee is only 5s. per term of three months, and 
the first term is from September 11 to December 2. The 
object of the schools is to improve the technique of each 
craft by instructing those who actually obtain their living 
by it. Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher is the director. 


On the 18th inst., at Oxford, Mr. Charles Ffoulkes lectured 
on German metalwork, dividing the subject into ironwork, 
bronze casting, and gold and silver work. In all three 
branches the German craftsman had held, and still holds, 
his own with those of the rest of Europe, and in some 
respects surpassed the workers of Italy and France. In the 
15th century the German iron zenith had obtained a great 
reputation in Europe, and the Matys family produced well- 
covers, grilles, and locks of great beauty. The German 
ironwork of the 15th century was based upon Gothic prin- 
ciples, and more generally followed architectural lines. Ав 
early as the 11th century Bernward, Bishop of Hildeshein, 
had made a great reputation as a metal worker, and had 
produced the celebrated corona and various vessels from his 
cathedral. Тһе German metal-worker never indulged in 
such meaningless decoration as was to be found in the more 
elaborate work of the Italian or the Frenchman of the 
late 15th and 16th centuries, but they did not escape the 
blight of extravagance in outlay and feeling which followed 
the Renaissance. Among the German bronze founders, the 
Vischer family, of whom Peter the elder and Peter the 
vounger were the most celebrated members, occupied the 
foremost place. The early work of the elder Peter was 
marked by a dignified restraint and adherence to Gothic 
traditions which made his work essentially German in feel- 
ing, while the visits of his son Peter to Italy introduced 
the more graceful forms of the end of the 15th century, which 
were combined in the later works of father and son wit 
their own national temperament. Іп all the crafts connectec 
with metal, the Germans seemed to have studied in Italy, 
and brought back with them certain technical knowledge 
which was combined with a virility and respect for their 
craft which was often found wanting in the crafts of other 
nations. 


FOUNDATIONS have just been laid at a great depth of a 
“radium palace” for Madame Curie, says the “Telegraph.” 
All her laboratories will be installed there, and she will 
carry on the researches which she began with her late 
husband and has never interrupted since his death, The 
radium palace will stand appropriately in the Rue Pierre 
Curie, in Southern Panis, beside the pavilion of the Oceano- 
graphical Institute, founded by the Prince of Monaco. The 
building will be lined throughout with a thick layer of lead, 
which is impenetrable to radium rays. Its weight will there- 
fore be enormous, and exceptionally deep and massive 
foundations will be required. One announcement made bv 
the architect, М. Nenot, the most “fashionable” architect of 
the day, who built-the new Sorbonne, is rather alarming 
from an artistic point of view. He informs us that the out- 
ward decoration of the radium palace will completely deceive 
the eve. The heaviest building for its size in the world will 
be made to look one of the lightest by decorative devices. 
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Such display of architectural ingenuity is rather disquieting. 
If the building be heavy, why not allow it to look heavy? 
Architectural paradoxes are perilious. 


Mr. FRANK SALMOND, Dundee’s oldest architect and civil 
engineer, died last week at Newport after a protracted ill- 
ness, says the “Glasgow Herald." Mr. Salmond was а 
native of Letham, but spent the greater part of his life in 
Dundee. After serving his apprenticeship he left for 
‚ Glasgow for experience, and there he gained an insight into 
railway and tramway work, a number of the first tramway 
routes in Glasgow being partially engineered by him. In 
1872 he returned to Dundee, joining his brother, Mr. James 
Salmond, in business under the designation of J. and F. 
Salmond. The enterprise was a success from the first, and 
the firm soon gained a name as agricultural architects. Mr. 
Salmond was sixty-six years of age. 


By the demise of Mr. Edward Richardson, which occurred 
on Sunday, Halifax has lost a gentleman who for some time 
held the distinction of being the oldest builder in business 
in the town, says the “Halifax Guardian.” For fifty years 
or more he was engaged in trade on his own account, and 


altogether it is computed that he erected something like 
two thousand houses. . 


--%5-- 
COMPETITIONS. 


MHE Joint Committee of the East Sussex Hospital and 

the King Edward УП. Memorial Fund invites archi- 
tects to submit designs, etc., in competition for the pro- 
posed new hospital. The premiums are £125, £75, and 
£50, and the committee has appointed as assessor Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of 54, Bedford Square, London. 
Conditions and instructions to competitors may be obtained 
from W. M. Rhodes, East Sussex Hospital, Hastings, on 
payment of a deposit of Жі 15. 


DESIGNS are invited by September 29 for a parish hall at 
Swansea, at a cost not exceeding £1,200. For particulars, 
apply to Mr. H. Plant, 14, Fisher Street, Swansea. 


Н.М. Minister at Monte Video reports that competitive 
designs are invited up to January 30, 1912, for the Govern- 
ment palace and town improvements. Prizes of about 
£2,125 and £850 are offered for the best plans for the 
Government palace, and prizes of about £1,060, £649, 
and £425, in respect of the town improvement plans. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall Street, Е.С. 


THE Cardiff Education Committee invite designs for a 
technical. institute, proposed to be erected in Cathavs Park. 
The committee have appointed Mr. J. S. Gibson to act as 
assessor. Particulars may be obtained from Mr. J. Jackson, 
Education Offices, City Hall, Cardiff, on payment of £2 2s., 
which will be returned to all architects submitting bend-fide 
designs, or who return the conditions within six weeks. 

+ 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HOUSE AT EPSOM. 


| W. Rupert Davison, Architect. 

THOSE variations in the design of houses which distinguish 
one from another are often so slight that on paper thev do 
not count for much. As you approach this house from the 
opposite side-to that shown in our sketch, the grouping of 
the central hipped-bay with the flat-roofed projections of the 
other two in quick perspective produces а strikingly 
picturesque effect; but, generally speaking, the aim has 
been to produce as quiet and simple a result as possible. 
The general result of the exterior is largely helped Ъу the 
texture and colour of the walls and roofs, and it would form 
quite an object-lesson in the value of materials to contrast 
this building with another of similar design carried out in 
dull, uninteresting materials. The walls are faced with 
Messrs. Norris and Co.’s warm-red, sand-faced bricks, and 
the roof is covered with old farmhouse tiles of a warm, brown 
colour. 


The house is situate on a pleasant site in Downs Avenue, 
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near the Epsom racecourse, and has been planned to suit 
the client's. special .requirements, such. as- the V-shaped 
windows in the hall. Тһе large living-room has two hre- 
places, with simple oak mantels, and may be divided into 
separate rooms. — Including attics, there are eight bed. 
rooms. The large bath-room is lined with white tiles, and 
all the sanitary fittings are by Messrs. Ponifex. Some points 
in the plan, resulting from experience, will be noted, such 
as the brush recess in the kitchen,. a convenient wine cup- 
board, and special cupboards upstairs. Тһе garden is being 
laid-out by the architect. The work has been just completed 
іп a very satisfactory manner by Mr. J. J. Pink, of Mers- 
tham. 


EYFORD PARK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


E. Guy DAWBER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Tius house is now being erected in the Cotswolds, and 
occupies the site of an older house—pulled down. * The 
existing gardens, ete., аге being remodelled, and terraces, 
forecourt, and entrance drives made. As the ground falls 
towards the east, the offices, servants’ hall, and basement 
department are en а lower level. The house is built of 
stone, with stone ashlar dressings to the windows, pilasters, 
cornices, and chimneys, ete., and with plain spaces to the 
walls filled in with stucco of a slightly different colour, 
finished in the French manner. The roof is covered with 
stone slates, and the whole house has been treated some- 
what after the local 18th-century character in a simple and 


quiet manner. The contractors are Messrs. Walken and 
Slater, of Derby, 


GORSEFIELD, STANSTED, ESSEX. 
J. $. LEE, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
THe house is built of brick, covered with roughcast, with 


tiled roofs, and stands upon high ground north of.the 
village of Stansted, 


The two wings are arranged at an angle of 120 degrees, 
giving a shape of plan which is adapted to the site, and 
works conveniently. for the uses and aspects of the various 
roms. 


“The contractor was Mr. Daniel Robinson, jun., of Stan- 
sted. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND. | | 


THE 


ULSTER MEETING АТ BELFAST. 


Т НЕ proceedings in connection with the Ulster meeting 

of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, of 
which Mr. Robert Cochrane, LL.D., F.S.A., is president, 
and which is now in its sixty-third year, began at Belfast 
on the 7th inst., and continued to the end of the week. 
The programme included a number of excursions to places 
of archivological interest within easy reach of the city, and 
the fellows and members of the society who assembled for 
the purpose of taking part in the various engagements 
arranged for were joined by the president and some mem- 
bers of the Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, whose visit has been a source of much satisfaction 
to all associated with the kindred body in Ireland. Тһе 
programme of the excursions in connection with the meeting 
in the city was edited by Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong, F.S.A., 
and Mr. M. J. M'Enery, B.A., the honorary general secre- 
taries, and embodied an illustrated descriptive guide to 
many of the places to be visited. Мг. R. M. Young, 
J.P., F.R.I.B.A., contributed an excellent historical and 
descriptive account of the city of Belfast, and also de- 
scribed Carrickfergus and its castle ; Mr. J. J. Philips dealt 
exhaustively with Downpatrick Cathedral and Dundrum 
Castle; while Mr. W. Gray, M.R.I.A., described Dunluce 
Castle. On the afternoon of the 7th inst. the members 
drove to the Giant’s Ring, and inspected Drumbo Round 
Tower, afterwards proceeding to Drum House, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Robert Thompson, D.L., M.P., where they 
were entertained to tea. On the following day they visited 
Downpatrick Cathedral and Rath Celthair, going on subse- 
quently to Dundrum and Newcastle. On the gth inst. 
Carrickfergus was visited, and in the afternoon the quar- 
terly general meeting was held in Belfast. On the roth 
there was an excursion to Portrush and the Giant’s Cause- 
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way, calling at Dunluce Castle on the жау; and on the 11th 
Armagh was the objective, while on Saturday the members 
proceeded to the Boyne Valley. 

The quarterly general meeting of the society was held in 
the reference department of the Central Public Library, 
Royal Avenue. The president, Mr. Robert Cochrane, occu- 
pied the chair. 

The President, in opening the proceedings, said he had 
the pleasant duty of extending an official welcome to the 
president and members of the Isle of Man Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society, whose courteous hospitality many 
of those present experienced last year. The society was 
doing a splendid antiquarian work, and they had with them 
that day three of the trustees of the “‘Manx Museum and 
Ancient Monuments Act, 1886’’—the Deemster Callow 
(president of the society), Rev. Canon Kewley, and Mr. 
P. M. С. Kermode. Не wished to say how much all pre- 
sent were indebted to Mr. R. M. Young, Mr. J. J. 


Phillips, and Mr. Gray for their valuable contributions to — 


the guide book for the excursions, which had been edited 
and seen through the Press by their secretary, Mr. Arm- 
strong. It had been said that Belfast was one of the new 
cities of the empire and had no archeological interest, but 
if they took up one of those magnificent volumes of their 
friend, Mr. Young, or even read the condensed chapters 
which he had so kindly written for their guide book, they 
would see what an interesting place old Belfast was even 
in the neolithic age, or later when it was known in De 
Courcey's time as ‘‘Beal Farsad." They could all see for 
themselves what it was at the present time with its splendid 
City Hall, where they were invited that afternoon as guests 
of the Lady Mayoress. They were greatly indebted for 
gracious hospitality to other hosts in addition to the Lady 
Mayoress, and their thanks were also due to Mr. Robert 
Thompson, M.P., and Mrs. Thompson, of Drum House, 
and to the Primate, the Most Rev. Dr. Crozier, who had 
so often entertained them at Kilkenny. They also desired 
to thank Lord O’Neill for his courteous invitation to 


luncheon at Shane’s Castle, which the local committee were 


unable to accept for want of time. 

The recommendations by the council of candidates for 
election were then considered, and, on the motion of Rev. 
Canon Lett, seconded by Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong, Mr. 
Denis P. J. Kelly was elected a Fellow of the society, and 
the following were elected members :—Rev. M. Butler, 
D.D., Roundwood; Mr. R. M. Butler, F.R.I.B.A., 
Dublin; Rev. R. S. Craig, Tullamore; Mr. Nathaniel 
Taylor, Dublin; and Rev. J. Craig Wallace, Raphoe. 

A number of papers were then read, as follows :—‘‘Two 


, 


Stone Circles at Ballybroley, near Armagh," by Rev. 
Canon H. W. Lett, M.R.I.A. ; “Notes on the Ancient 
settlements in Antrim and Down," by Mr. William Gray, 
M.R.I.A.; “Some further evidence on the date of the 
shaping of the Tain bo Cuailgue," by Miss Margaret E. 
Dobbs. It was decided that each of these papers should 
be printed and published in the transactions of the society. 
The meeting then adjourned.—‘‘The Irish Builder." 


= === 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MEETINGS, 
OXFORD. 


СЕВМАМ AND FRENCH ART. 


THE last of the lectures on German art in relation to 

foreign influences was delivered by M. Salomon Reinach, 
Professor of ZEsthetics at the Louvre and Curator of the 
Museé de St. Germain. His subject was Germany under 
French influences in the 17th and 18th centuries. Не said 
at the outset that the classical movement in European art 
began in 1750, reigned during the French Revolution in 
Western Europe, and, in spite of Romanticism, lasted for a 
century or more. | Everyone in England knew Flaxman’s 
illustrations to Homer, which appeared in 1760, and they 


were very excellent examples of that style of neo-classicism. ` 


But Flaxman did not pretend to be an originator, and 
Winckelmann in Germany was the greatest exponent of the 
movement; though it was not, as is often supposed, a 
German movement, it was largely due to the scholarship and 
wide reading of Winckelmann and his friend, Raphael Mengs, 
that the reaction against the baroque and the rocaille style 
did not begin earlier than it did. In Germany the baroque 
replaced and defaced the Gothic style, which still гетаіпе!, 
as one could see in Heidelberg, in Germany, till the 
close of the 17th century. German painting fared worst ; 
a German critic had recently written that the whole of the 
18th century painting in Germany was second and third 
rate, while the only German sculptor of real merit in that 
period was a Dutchman. The Louis Quinze style of archi- 
tecture was introduced into Germany by a Frenchman, who 
came to Munich in 1725. One of the best German archi- 
tects, Balthasar Neumann, who built the Palace at Wartz- 
burg, pushed the French style to the extreme point, and 
during the 17th and first half of the 18th centuries the archi 
tecture of Germany was nothing but a slavish imitation of 
the French and Italian baroque. It was difficult to define 
exactly what the word baroque in architecture implied, 
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though the word itself implied a criticism. The style was 
not marked, as the name suggested; so much by lack of 
symmetry as by a striving for effect, degenerating into empty 
bombast. Omament was cultivated as an art in itself, the 
study of which found itself expressed not only in the decora- 
tion of rooms and furniture, but also in engravings which 
spread from Italy and France everywhere over Europe. 
During the Regency of the Duke of Orleans in France a 
reaction ın taste set in, resulting in the style known now 
as the Regency style, in which the main point was the love 
of movement, lacking in the bounds of symmetry, and used 
often to adorn porcelain and artificial garden grottos. The 
imitation of these grottos and the shells which adorned them 
had given rise to the rocaille style, which was in full sway 
from 1730 to 1750, the first and most brilliant period of 
Louis Quinze style; it was followed by the Pompadour style, 
to be completed by a sudden reversion of feeling in favour 
of classic art, which was to degenerate in time into a servile 
imitation of Greco-Roman and Egyptian styles during the 
French Revolution and under the Emperor. For the first 
time in the history of Europe, refined society at the time 
of the Revolution definitely broke with the past and all 
authority, and this explained the change of taste which 
then occurred in art and resulted in the overthrowing of 
the imagination for fancy and caprice. If we sought analogies 
in ancient art to this rocaille stvle, we found it in the late 
Celtic, Viking, and Romance art, where decoration was un- 
dertaken for decoration's sake. Winckelmann belonged . to 
the time of the Pompadour style; he was one of the greatest 
of those who produced the reaction from the rocaille style, 
and was the first to publish a history of art really worthy 
of that name. It was mainly the pen of Winckelmann and 
the brush of Mengs which throughout Europe prepared the 
wav for the long reign of the Greeks and of the Neo-Greeks. 
Something of the energy, the vitality, and the idealism of 
real Greek art escaped him, and he admired instead, having 
mainly Roman copies to study, the faulty technique of Roman 
att. While thus rendering an immense service to art history. 
he brought into existence by his books a wretched school of 
art, the pseudo-antique school, whose works remaining to 
us to shoulder were a burden to our buildings and parks. 
It was rather interesting to speculate as to what was the 
cause of this sudden revulsion of feeling all over Europe 
from the recaille in favour of the classic style. Partlv, no 
doubt, it grew out of the fact that the public, and the pocket 
of the public, was tired of the long reign of the baroque ; 
a thing which was without real beauty might interest for a 
time, but in the end became a bore, and the public had had 
quite enough of this love of irregularity in design and decora- 
tion some time before the end of the 18th century. The 
Duchess de Pompadour had also sent out a commission to 
study art with a view to improving the general style of art 
about the third quarter of the century, and it had, of course, 
visited Greece and Rome, and published lengthy reports. 
But he thought the real inciting cause of the complete revolt 
of taste was the discoverv of Herculaneum and Pompen, 
which revealed a whole world of classic art, as it really 
existed as a living thing, to Europe, and the effect of the 
discovery was as enormous as the interest it aroused was 
great. The first whole street was discovered at Pompeii in 
1754, and Winckelmann’s great book was published just ten 
years after. Ву that time something of the effect of the 
discovery had already been felt, and so Winckelmann, who 
went to live in Rome in 1760, came just in time to catch 
that inspiration at its source and spread it over Germany 
and Europe. He was a had critic, however, and carried 
his enthusiasm ridiculously too far; he even wrote that 
beauty could not be found in nature—which was sound on 
the whole—but that artists must turn from nature to copv 
Greek art. This was absurd ; while we could not find ideal 
beauty in the study of the individual aspects of nature alone, 
Greek art was to show us ideal beautv and give us the 
standard with which the artist could return to the study of 
nature. There was a great deal of crudity and insanity 
in modern art, and the saturnalia of realism must in time 
bring a reaction. Т.е us hope that when that reaction 
came, it would take us back to a study of Greek art, from 
which, without losing what we had gained from realism, 
we might learn a temperate and refined imitation of nature, 
as we had it in Greek art—the fons perennia of all art, to 
which all art must return. 
| Town PLANNING AND HOUSING. 

Lord St. Aldwyn presided at a discussion on “Town 
Planning,” held in the North School. In his introductory 
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address, һе pointed out that till the passing of the Town 
Planning Act two years ago there was no measure which 
controlled the general laying-out of a town; everybody was 
allowed to lay out streets, build houses, and plan buildings 
practically as they liked. No doubt that had had the advan- 
tage of allowing full scope to individual feeling, but it was 
the individual feeling of those who owned the land and the 
building sites, and not of the district as a whole. The 
Government very rightly put some check on individual 
freedom ın that matter. The local authority was better 
acquainted than anybody with what was required for the 
district and for sanitation, but the Government added to 
that Bill clauses giving the decision as to the adoption and 
drawing of plans to the Local Government Board, rather 
than to the municipality alone. He thought there was this 
danger in the arrangement, that any Board in London, 
however well superintended—and undoubtedly under Mr. 
John Burns it was very well superintended—was apt to apply 
a little too much red tape in dealing with the requirements of 
localities. ‘Therefore the central body might insist upon 
things which the local authority would resent, though some 
check and supervision was necessary sometimes upon in- 
dividuals who might have too much power. 


Town PLANNING IN GERMANY. 


A Paper was read by Mr. Raymond Unwin, architect to 
the Co-operative Tenants’ Housing Association. He pointed 
out that Germany was the country of all others where town 
planning could be best studied, not only because one saw 
all the different modern methods there, but also because 
one could trace back the beginning of the towns to the earliest 
date. Many German towns were founded by the Romans, 
whose camps were always built with two straight alleys 
crossing them at right angles in the centre; that gave a 
special form to many modern German towns, and its in- 
fluence could be seen in the English Chester. In the 
medieval German towns one could observe combination of 
method, of direction from point to point, with a sense of 
irregularity and absence of formal rectangles. In Rothen- 
burg, for instáice, one did not develop long vistas as one 
did in Paris, but little picturesque groups and corners. To 
understand the medieval town one had to remember that the 
main access and the best way to the market place was 
probably planned by the local authority, though each build- 
ing was built up free from central control. ‘There was, 
however, a controlling influence we had not got—a very 
detinite and powerful tradition and guild system of building, 
which meant that all the houses were erected with a unity 
of style and harmony never surpassed and rarely equalled. 
Many medieval towns one saw in places like Bremen had 
also the wisdom to preserve large open green spaces within 
the circle of fortifications. By the 17th century the Gothic 
style was lost when medieval towns were built up on the 
gridiron, chequer pattern which had since been borrowed by 
the Americans; and Carlshue, laid out in 1715, was quite 
the most interesting, built round the centre point of the 
castle of the Grand Duke of Baden with the effect that the 
sense of social unity was fully attained and emphasised. 
There was no period in Germany in which there was no town 
planning, but in the 18th and early roth centuries there 
was verv little work of any importance. As one saw т 
Cologne, people took their ideas of town planning mainly 
from Paris, though lacking a great deal of the imagination 
of Parisian treatment. What one wanted to-day was Ю 
secure, as at Augsburg. beautiful streets dominated by а 
harmony of design without any formality in detail. The 
difficulty for us was to combine, as Berlin found, the broad 
streets required bv traffic with the old medieval ideas of 
picturesqueness. Modern. architects in England doubted 
whether the picturesque was the most beautiful or most 
suitable form to be followed to-day ; they believed that there 
was a great deal to be learned from the more restrained and 
svmmetrical stvle of the Renaissance. There were manv 
examples, both in Paris and in Copenhagen, which showed 
that beauty could be combined with strictness of design. 
but at апу rate thev might learn this from Germany, that 
houses could he made beautiful to look at as well as useful 
and comfortable to live in. 


THE Powers or MUNICIPALITIES: 


Mr. Т. С. Horsfall, in the course of a Paper, said that 
though Germany had not completely solved the problem of 
town planning, vet we owed a great deal to the German 
interest in the idea. Mr. Horsfall contended that 1t was 
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because of the neglect of town planning in England that the 
physique of our children had degenerated with the growth 
of cities without giving them knowledge of the nobler kinds 
of nature and human nature. Тһе great German law 
governing town planning was the Prussian Act of 1875. 
That empowered municipalities to draw up plans laying out 
towns for future requirements, and said that lines could be 
passed for streets or parts of streets, promotion of traffic, 
safety from fire, and having regard to, public health and 
general effect. Strangely enough, though the municipal 
government was told to draw plans “foreseeing the needs 
of the future,” there was no mention of the need for good 
housing. Ав a result of that Act every German town could 
draw plans, and there was none of that childishness which 
_ was inserted in our Act, requiring the town council to obtain 
. permission from the local Government Board to do what 
every town ought to do for unbuilt lands. Under that Act 
in Germany certains parts of the town were reserved for 
manufacturers, some for dwellings, while in some parts it 
was required that the houses should be kept low so that 
prevalent breezes might reach the overcrowded centre of 
the town. Germans had obtained a great deal from the 
freedom they gave their municipalities in this direction. 
Among other things, they had escaped a great deal from the 
increase in rates when any street had to be widened; all 
streets likely to be used by traffic or trams were planned 
out with very wide measurements, only part of which was 
` paved, and the inhabitants had to keep the unpaved borders 
as front gardens till required by the town. Such measures 
gave the working classes some compensation for the small- 
ness of their dwellings, and towns were more and more 
becoming the guardians of national health and prosperity. 
` On the other hand, the average population of a house in 
German towns was well over twenty, often reaching forty 
and fifty, with the result that though Germany did far more 
for the physical well-being of the people, the death-rate, 
the infant mortality rate, and the tuberculosis death-rate 
were far higher in Germany than in England. The high 
price of land and the German building regulations, which 
required very solid building, made overcrowding much worse 
in Germany than in England. The population was 32 per 
kilometre in Berlin and only 15 per kilometre in London. 
The reason was that houses were built of far too many 
storeys in Germany, and that streets in residential quarters 
were made far too broadly paved. England had a great 
deal to learn from Germany in respect of town planning and 
street design, but Germany had a great deal to learn also 
from England in the way of providing cheap and small 
houses for the working classes. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


A Berlin delegate said that one reason why buildings were 
overcrowded was that the price bf land was very high. The 
reason of that was that huilding sites changed hands far 
more frequently than in England, and a landowner could 
not realise the price he paid for it without demanding high 
rents. 2 
Alderman Reuben George (Swindon) remarked that though 
he was a strong believer in broad streets, home Ше was 
still more important. "We ought to concentrate upon provid- 
ing houses with baths, allotment grounds for leisure timc, 
and recreation grounds for children. | 

A Baltimore student contended that good housing depended 
‘upon low prices for land, while low land prices were secured 
by taxing both developed, and undeveloped land. In 
America and Canada there was an undeveloped land tax 
of rod. in the Ж. In England rates on a house were 
dropped as soon as the house became empty, but that was 
not so in America, and so there was no inducement for 
houseowners to hold out for high rents when their houses 
were empty. | 

Replying to points raised in the discussion, Mr. Horsfall 
said that the main reason for the high rents in Germany. 
. and therefore for overcrowding, was that the builders had 
` very little capital, and after they had bought their sites 
thev had to borrow money at high rates of interest, in most 
cases from large landowners. They were bound to fix high 
rents to recoup themselves. 

Lord St. Aldwyn said thev must admit there was a great 
' deal of inefficiency in the town planning both of England 
and Germany. The condition of the German towns for 
very many vears, owing:to the unfortunate wars from which 
she suffered for centuries, was that of. fortified towns, and 
that governed the growth of the towns very materially. 
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Nowadays it was possible to use the place of those fortifi- 
cations for boulevards and parks. He remembered seeing 
what individual government could secure in town planning 
at Jaipur, in India, but there was nothing behind many of 
the beautiful streets and wavs but the most miserable huts. 
In many European cities and in many American cities behind 
beautiful buildings and white walls one found the most 
miserable tenement dwellings, worse than anything in 
London or Manchester. One must not think, therefore, 
that wide streets were going to solve the difficulty. We 
might be bad, but we were better off than Germany so far 
as housing was concerned. There was a great deal to be 
done in England, however, and he hoped that many that 
now lived—he would not—would see a much healthier con- 
dition in our towns, many more recreation grounds, and many 
hetter houses. All that he thought the present Town 
Planning Act could do, but if it could be strengthened they 
must ask Parliament to do it. But no Parliament could 
provide the open spaces and the pure air for crowded 
towns, and what he wanted to see was much less concen- 
tration of a large population in towns for purposes of pro- 
duction. There was a great deal of water ‘power lying 
neglected in this country; many canals and rivers were lying 
weed-covered and almost unused. In that direction he 
thought they would find the real solution of the problems of 
city growth. i 

Mr. Marriott proposed, and Mr. George seconded, a 
vote of thanks to the chairman (Mr. Unwin), and Mr. 
Horsfall, the motion being heartily carried. 

Гога St. Aldwyn, replying to the vote of thanks, re- 
marked that he had been very glad to come down to the 
conference on Germanv's solution of social problems, after 
the crowded week thev had been having in another place. 
There must be no doubt about the importance of such con- 
ferences; there they were dealing with the great problems 
which lav before their country and society everywhere to-day. 
Their aim was to give better conditions to the vast mass of 
the people, and he himself was satisfied that if they could 
һу any social legislation as that make the people healthier, 
happier, and better they need never fear for the prosperity 
of England, whatever political institutions might be changed 
or pass away.—“ Oxford Chronicle.” | 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS OF ENGINEERS 
AND ARCHITECTS.* 


FIRST desire to express my appreciation of the honour 

conferred on me as president of this Conference of 
Engineers and Surveyors. The first of these special, Con- 
ferences was held at Portsmouth in 1892, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. H. Percy’ Boulnois, who is now chairman of 
the council of the Roval Sanitary Institute. He then pre- 
sented a most interesting chart, setting out the duties of the 
municipal engineer under 08 sub-divisions, grouped under 
the main headings of engineering, land surveying, architec- 
ture, and miscellaneous. I will not now pause to consider 
the additions to this chart, which might be made on account 
of the numerous public health and sanitarv Acts since 1892. 
A glance at the chart, with which many of you doubtless are 
familiar, shows how great and varied are the demands made 
upon the abilities and energies of engineers and surveyors to 
local authorities, and the extent to which the health, con- 
venience, and well-being of the community depend on the 
efficiency with which those demands аге met. 

The value of the services of county and municipal engineers 
is not yet sufficiently appreciated, and, as a rule, they are, 
underpaid. County surveyors in Ireland appointed before’ 
1898 enjoyed the advantages of a salary regulafed by the 
schedule to an Act of Parliament, and a tenure of office which 
could only be disturbed with the sanction of the Government. 
The scheduled rates of salary were moderate, and could not 
be increased. This was, of course, in some way objection- 
able, but the net result was that a competent and: faithful . 
county surveyor had no cause to dread loss of ‘office and no 
temptation to shirk unpleasant duty, the performance of 
which might for a time give offence. The Local Govern- 


*A paper read at the Conference of Engineers and Sur- 
veyors, Royal Sanitary Institute Congress at Belfast, 1911, 
by Mr. Р. С. Cowan, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, Chief Engineering 
Inspector, Local Government Board for’ Ireland. | 
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ment (Ireland) Act, 1898, maintains the examination for the 
appointment of county surveyors which has existed since 
1833, and the security of tenure of office, but the schedule 
of salaries has disappeared. Since 1898, a number of 
appointments have been made to the position of county sur- 
veyor and assistant county surveyor at salaries markedly 
below those considered reasonable and necessary many years 
ago, when duties and expenses were less than they are now. 

The principal statutes regarding local administration in 
England and Ireland are very similar. The Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878, is almost the same as the Public Health 
Act, 1875, which applies to England and Wales, and the 
Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, is largely based on 
the Local Government Act of 1888. The Local Government 
Board for Ireland is a separate Department from the Local 
Government Board in England. The Irish county counciis 
are not sanitary authorities, and unfortunately there are no 
cqunty medical officers of health in this country. 

In some respects the law in force in Ireiand is more 
favourable. to engineers and surveyors, than the correspond- 
ing statutes in the sister island. County survevors, assistant 
county surveyors, and practically all town survevors, as well 
as sanitary officers, have security of tenure in this country, 
and can only be removed from office with the consent of the 
Local Government Board. ‘This provision has proved very 
beneficial, in my opinion, and though now and then a tact- 
less officer may presume too far on the protection the law 
affords him, the control of the authorities over their servants 
is not unduly affected. I think it only right to say that Trish 
local authorities are almost invariably considerate and lenient 
towards their officials, and that nowhere are firmness and 
impartiality more appreciated than in this country. Тһе 
Irish are a quick-witted race, and they have an absolute con- 
tempt for an official who ‘‘wobbles’’ or is uncertain in the dis- 
charge of his duty. | | 

Тһе absence of provisions in the statutes to prevent ın- 
competent persons from acting as engineers or architects ts 
much to be regretted, and doubtless accounts to some extent 
for the low estimate often put on the services of engineers 
and architects. It is most desirable in every proper interest 
—and especially in that of the ratepayers—that the law 
should be amended so that at least all public works should 
be designed and supervised by persons possessing at least 
such minimum qualifications as тау be prescribed by the 
central authority sanctioning the works or expenditure. It 
would evidently be a great step in advance if a more efficient 
and economical expenditure of public funds on works were 
thus ensured, though some private individuals might con- 
tinue, as at present, to consider the services of all professing 
architects and engineers as equal in value, and to employ 
those practitioners who ask least for their services, without 
consideration of the large percentages which are commonly 
saved or wasted bv good or bad design and supervision. 
This is a matter which can be much more easily dealt with 
than the wider question of the registration of civil engineers 
or architects, and I am glad to sav that the thin end of the 
wedge has been inserted by the provisions of the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act, 1906. Section 27 of that Act is as follows : — 
* Everv person whom a district council propose to employ as 
architect, engineer, survevor, or clerk of works, for the 
purpose of the Labourers Acts, shall satisfv the Local 
Government Board that he has sufficient knowledge and ex- 
perience for such employment." 

The Act empowered the Local Government Board to make 
rules and regulations, and a General Order of 1906 states :— 
The following persons shall be deemed eligible for emplov- 
ment as architect, engineer, or surveyor : — 

(a) Fellows, members, associate members, or profes- 
sional associates of апу recognised professional association 
or institution of architects or civil engineers, who have 
been in practice for at least two years. 

(b) County surveyors. 

(c) Persons who have a diploma or degree in engineer- 
ing from a universitv or college of science in the United 
Kingdom, and have had two vears' experience on works. 

(d) Assistant county survevors, who are certified by a 
county survevor to be possessed of a sound knowledge of 
building construction. | 

(e) Persons who have been trained for not less than 
four years in the office of an architect or civil engineer, in 
good practice, and have had responsible care of works of 
importance, and 

(f) Persons who by examination or the production of 
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testimonia!s, or other evidence, can satisfy the Board that 

they have sufficient knowledge and experience for such 

employment. 

This new departure іп legislation will, 1 hope, be a fruit- 
ful precedent for further legislation to protect the public 
from the blundering of incapable self-styled architects and 
engineers. Now that there are numerous well-equipped 
engineering schools attached to our universities, there is no 
good reason why some protection should not be afforded to 
the profession. Every year, between thirty and forty young 
men take degrees in engineering in the three Irish universities 
— Trinity College, Dublin, the National University, and 
Queen's University, Belfast—and I can assure you that the 
courses for the degrees are excellently framed to fit the 
graduates for successful professional work. As an example 
of the practical training now obtainable in the Irish Univer- 
sities, I may mention that the designs for large reinforced 
concrete floors for building extensions at University College, 
Cork, and for a new bridge of the same materials crossing 
the Lee, were lately worked out in the Engineering School, 
end that the materials for the very important new bridge over 
the Suir at Waterford are tested in the laboratory of the 
same school. [t is most regrettable that the special training 
and qualifications of engineering graduates receive so little 
consideration when appointments in Ireland are being made 
by the local authorities. Very frequently, incompetent 
amateur engineers, or handymen who have much courage but 
no professional capacity, secure positions which would be 
gladly accepted and = excellently filled by men from the 
engineering schools. At present, educated Irishmen in great 
numbers are driven abroad to seek a career. It is verv 
gratifying to note that they almost invariably succeed. For 
example, the engineers to the London County Council, the 
Manchester Corporation, and the London and North-Western 
Railway аге Irishmen. The life of a successful engineer 
must be a strenuous one, and to keep himself abreast of the 
times he must always be a hard-working student. I venture 
to think that the time is now opportune for legis'ation which 
will protect engineers and architects from unfair competi- 
tion, and the public from the verv serious loss which now 
arises from their displacement by practitioners who are not 
qualified. There is now a sufficient supply of properly- 
trained men, and no good reason exists whv the safeguards 
afforded to the practice of law and medicine should not be 
extended to those whose function is “the art of directing the 
great sources of power in Nature for the use and convenience 
of man." If the institutions of civil engineers, the corre- 
sponding architectural associations, and the universities were 
to combine in an effort to secure proper recognition of the 
professions of engineering and architecture, success would 
ere long be obtained. 4 


— Е 
ART AND INDUSTRY. 


MPORTANT proposals for the setting up of a national 
co-ordinated scheme of industrial art training in England 
are contained in the report of the Departmental Committee 
of the Royal College of Art, just issued as a Blue Book. 
The report recommends a “complete re-organisation” of 
the institution, the result of which will be to convert 1t into 
a “post-graduate college in close touch witheart schools 
throughout the country,” and so to give it “for the first 
time a well-defined position as the culminating point” of 
a national system of industrial art training. Accordingly 
the “main future development” of the Royal College of 
Art, the committee represent, “should be on the lines of a 
school of advanced study, under well-qualified directors, 
open all the year round, and somewhat similar in characte! 
to the schools already maintained by various nationalities 
for the benefit of post-graduate students at Athens and at 
Rome.” Such a school, they add, would not attempt to 
give a complete education in art parallel to that provided in 
the local schools of art throughout the country, the co- 
ordination of which they recommend. Nor need it be looked 
to for technical instruction, for its students, ex hypothesi, 
would already be competent technical experts when thcy 
come to it. “But it would serve as an invaluable head- 
quarters, at which men and women of picked talent, the 
flower of all the great provincial centres, might supple- 
ment their local studies and widen their horizons, with the 
aid of those facilities which not onlv the Victoria and Albert 
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Museum, but also other London museums and galleries, 
afford in such abundance.” 

Pending the re-organisation of the college, the committee 
suggest a number of “Improvements of detail” in the exist- 
ing arrangement of the institution. With regard to their 
national scheme of training in industrial art they urge that 
the training of designers for the manufacturing industries 
should be specialised, and should be undertaken by provin- 
cial colleges of art, each of which should devote special 
attention to the dominant industry in its locality, and 
associate with its work representative manufacturers and 
artisans. They also recommend that provision should be 
made for the training of teachers under conditions which 
will entail a higher standard of general or technical as 
distinct from artistic attainments.—“ Daily Telegraph.” 


From the circular of the Board of Education on the subject 
vf art education generally, and more particularly of the 
national competition and other examinations, it is apparent 
that the Board has in view some very radical measures of 
reform. 

In the first place, inspection is in the future to take the 
place of the more elementary examinations. 
subject it may be as well to sav a few words. Some of 
the teachers are under the impression that the proposal is 
to abolish examinations altogether and substitute inspection 
for them, whereas what the circular explicitly proposes to 
do, for the moment at any rate, is to put an end to “the 
elementary examinations now conducted by” the Board “as 
well as the minute subdivision of art studies for examina- 
tion purposes, and to substitute examinations of a more 
comprehensive character adapted to the needs of students 
who have reached a fairly advanced level in their studies.” 

In the second place, the existing tests for Art Class 
Teachers’ and Art Masters’ certificates will be brought to 
an end in 1912 and new regulations will be issued. 

Thirdly, some experienced headmasters of schools of art 
and others are to be invited to consult with the Board as 
to the fines upon which a reformed national competition can 
best be established. 

Finally, with a view to considering how the new policy 
and the reforms generally can best be carried out, it is 
proposed to establish a standing Committee of Advice for 
Education in Art for a term of three years from September 1, 
1911. 

The Board’s proposals are naturally rather tentative at 
present, but they are all in the right direction. For years 
past thousands of students have sat for examinations so 
elementary in character that the judging of the work bv 
artists of standing has really been sheer waste of time; and 
if the stoppage of these elementary tests creates a few diffi- 
culties, there is no reason why in a year or two’s time they 
should not all be overcome. The present method of ex- 
amination for teachers’ certificates has for vears been con- 
sidered unsatisfactory bv teachers of the most different 
schools of thought, and evervone will welcome a change in 
the regulations in regard to them. It is satisfactory to note 
that the new scheme proposes to make some provision for 
testing the teaching powers of candidates. Is it too much 
to hope that the necessity at the present time of providing 
equally well-trained teachers for all tvpes of schools—schools 
of art, secondary schools, and some of the larger primary 
schools—will be recognised? As to national competition, it 
has served its purpose well, and it would be a great mistake 
to abolish it without putting something else in its place, or 
to give up the annual exhibition of the best work of the 
best students, but there has heen for some time past too 
much show work executed, especially for the competition ; and 
the rapid growth of craft exhibits in recent years, and the 
absence of a set plan of making awards for craftsmanship 
or design, has made the judging somewhat confusing both 
for examiners and students. It has sometimes been difficult 
to know whether design or craftsmanship, or both, or 
only some undefined sort of “charm” was the determining 
factor for which the prize could be said to be given. Many 
teachers are saving that the Board’s proposals are very 
vague, and some are complaining of. certain parts of the 
scheme ; but there appears to be a verv widespread feeling 
that the proposed changes are for the most part quite on 
the right lines. 

When we turn to the composition of the Standing Com- 
mittee the position seems to be, from the point of view of 
arts and crafts, a good deal less satisfactorv. Its members 
include two or three officials, three prominent headmasters. 
four painters, and a few business men (some of them con- 
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nected with manufactures into which art enters largely, 
and one a member of a prominent shipping firm). But there 
is only one architect on the list, and Professor Selwyn 
Image, whose exquisite taste no one could doubt, but who 
«оша be the last person to consider himself an expert trade 
designer, is the only man who can be said in any way to 
represent design. It is true that the director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has a seat, but when one thinks for a 
moment of Sir Cecil Smith as the former Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, one 
realises that, whatever his qualifications in other directions 
may be, he is hardly likely to be well versed in industrial 
design. The circular states that the chief examiners in 
painting and modelling, and the visitor for sculpture and 
modelling, who are not yet appointed, will be added to the 
committee—but it does not so much as hint at the possi- 
bility of the appointment of a designer. There will thus 
be five painters (without counting Sir Charles Holroyd, who 
sits as director of the National Gallery) and two modellers 
on the committee, and only one architect and one designer. 
No one doubts the importance of painting; but for the 
purpose in hand, and in view of the work before the 
committee, and the growing importance of trade and technical 


_ Schools, the number of painters, as compared with other 


kinds of artists, seems altogether out of proportion.—" Roval 
Society of Arts Journal.” 

The report of the Departmental Committee on the Royal 
College of Art, of which we lately gave some account, is 
an interesting document which deserves careful study. Тһе 
fact that it is not very hopeful reading is no reproach to 
the Professors of the College. The great problem, ever 
since the College was founded in 1837, has been to estab- 
lish a close and natural connection between it and the 
actual market for works of applied.art; and the report 
shows that this problem has not yet been solved. We are 
told, for instance, that most of the students who go through 
the longer course at the College, and a large number of 
those who go through the shorter course, look to become 
teachers. Тһеу do this, no doubt, because they have a 


better chance of a livelihood as teachers than as producers ; 


but that fact alone is a proof that the College is not 
altogether fulfilling its proper purpose. We want art 
itself, and a demand for art, more than an oversupply of 
teachers of art; and, as the report says, it is not desir- 
able that schools all over the country should, to a pre- 
dominant extent, draw their teachers from a single London 
college. But the failure of the College to satisfy the 
demands of the market does not imply that its teachers are 
incompetent. Оп the contrarv, thev, no doubt, do their 
best in a most difficult situation. The College was founded 
at a time when our industrial system had produced an 
almost complete divorce between art and manufacture, and 
it was founded to supply an education which can only be 
properly supplied where art and manufacture are closely 
connected. In flourishing periods of art there is no need 
for training colleges of art. The artist begins, not as a 
student, but as an apprentice. “He learns by helping his 
master in the workshop; from the first his work has a 
practical purpose, and, however subsidiary it may be, is 
designed for the market. No school of art can give the 
kind of education which an apprentice gets from his master, 
because a school of art never is a real workshop, and cannot 
supply in response to a real demand. 


No doubt the teachers in the College of Art have always 
been aware of this fact. Their task was and is to supply 
artists for a market not yet in existence, and, if possible, 
to create that market by a general improvement in taste. 
But the non-existence of the market and the common 
depravity of taste have made teaching peculiarly difficult. 
We are told that students spend too much time in making 
imitative studies in the museum, so that their exercises in 
inventive design lack originality and are pieced together 
from the models they have reproduced. But we cannot 
expect “exercises” to have originality. Originality only 
comes to an artist in the course of his own peculiar solution 
of a definite problem, just as it onlv comes to a writer in 
his effort to express what he himself has to sav. These 
exercises are like the rhetorical themes set to scholars in 
the later Roman Empire. They are divorced in the same 
manner from realitv and lead inevitably to the same abstract 
Thus we hear that calico printers 
complain that “the South Kensington influence” encourages 
a particular tvpe of conventional floral designs at the ex- 
pense of the more varied treatment for which the trade calls. 
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This is not fair to the College of Art. Тһе convention is 
encouraged, not by the teachers, but by the fact that the 
trade calls for designs such as no artist can supply; for 
which reason the students have to design at large, and lack 
that training which only a sound artistic demand can give. - 

_ The main evil of the more elaborate modern machinery 
IS that it makes ornament cheap and encourages a taste for 
pattern everywhere. We do not understand now that the 
supply of beautiful design is limited like the supply of 
poetry and also that it cannot be properly enjoyed except 
in small quantities. We have so. much pattern in our 
houses that we could not enjoy it even if it were good ; and 
our taste is depraved by the very abundance of it, so that 
we seldom known good design from bad. The result is an 
enormous demand for bad patterns; and, since even people 
of the worst taste soon grow tired of bad art, this demand 
Is subject to violent caprices of fashion. Therefore it is 
a demand for which students cannot be trained except on 
the condition that they become mere tradesmen. The 
College of Art would be performing no useful function if it 
supplied the manufacturers with a series of hack-designers, 
and we cannot regret that it fails to do so. What we need 
now is a concentration rather than a diffusion of art. Тһе 
College cannot popularise good design by supplying skilful 
artists to the manufacturers; for the public will only learn 
to know good patterns from bad when they lose their in- 
ordinate desire for pattern at all costs. "There are some 
signs that they are beginning to do so; and, as soon as 
their taste improves, we may be sure that the College of 


Art will have the success. which the zeal and talent of its 
teachers deserves.— The “ Times.” 


e nens eom 
TOWN PLANNING. 


LECTURE on “Тһе Need for Town Planning" was 

delivered the other evening Бу Professor Adshead, of 

Liverpool, in the theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, 
Kildare Street. 

Professor Adshead, in the course of his address, said 
that town planning was one of the most complicated and 
difficult sciences which they had to deal with. He felt 
there was а mistaken idea in the popular mind as to what 
town planning really connoted. То really understand what 
town planning meant one must take a view of what had 
happened in the world of science, art, and the social world 


during the last decade, and they would find that there had' 


been a want of co-operation and co-ordination between 
sciences, the arts, and generous people in the social system. 
This had become more and more acute as they arrived at 
the present day, until, say, within the last four or five years. 
Curiously, more nations than one had all begun to realise 
that there must be co-operation between the sciences and the 
arts. Previous to the industrial age, which commenced in 
England about 1820, towns had each an identity and 
natural growth of their own. Such arts and sciences as 
were practised at the time were more or less local. It was 
under circumstances of this kind that suddenly the railwavs 
were introduced. The railways represented the outcome of 
the great science of communication. Тһе suburban system 
of railways had had a great influence on the spreading of 
the population. 

It was when people resident in towns began to move out 
to live in the suburbs that town houses gradually became 
slums. That was entirely owing to the facilities which the 
railway system afforded for getting out to more open areas. 
Then they had the tramway system, an excellent system for 
conveying people short distances. There was a general 
feeling growing that road traction will take the place be- 
tween towns of the trunk railway lines. Year by year big 
towns were extending, until they almost touched one 
another, and there was a great tendency, not only for 
passenger traffic, but also for goods traffic, to travel along 
the public road, especially since motor vehicles have come 
into use. Passing from the scientific side of town planning, 
- he proposed merely to touch the social side for the purpose 

of emphasising the fact that the modern town is rapidly ex- 
tending and absorbing the country in a way that it is im- 
possible to control or prevent. As a matter of fact, the 
rural population of England at the present day is only 
one-twentieth of the urban population. He then traced in 
some detail the history of legal administration with regard 
to town planning since the introduction of the Public 


Health Acts in 1848. When he said they began to rebuild 
their slum property it would not be advisable to adopt the 
tenement system. That system did not work out more 
economically than the two-storey cottage dwellings. Liver. 
pool had given up the huge tenement 
and was now engaged in building on а large area’ 
two storey cottages. They could not have good town 
planning unless they had a good social system underlying 
it. It was a question whether towns were to be laid out 
in a formalistic way, or in a picturesque way. Не felt 
that the question of formal planning was one of character, 
that where individual character came in strongly in a resi- 
dential suburb, where there was a number of individual 
dwellings, in such a case as that the picturesque way should 
be indulged in ; on the other hand, the formal system might 
be adapted in the heart of a city, and as it extended towards 
the suburbs it should become picturesque. He reminded 
them that the English Town Planning Act was not the con. 
structive Act that most people thought it was. It was 
really a restrictive Act—an Act which meant a set of by. 
laws drawn up with reference to a particular district, and 
was drawn up so as to be particularly applicable to that 
district. It was for developing suburbs with a view to im- 
provement. 

At the conclusion the lecturer was warmly applauded. 
The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, which showed 
the different types of dwellings in different countries, in- 
cluding Ireland at various periods prior to and since the 
introduction of the Public Health Acts. 

Тһе Lord Lieutenant, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said that no one could listen to Professor Ads- 
head without feeling that he had in his heart this great 
subject of town planning, or could feel but that he was 
animated by a realisation of its far-reaching significance 
and value. No doubt it was one of those subjects which 
required. something more than a mere cursory attention if 
its significance was to be grasped. That, of course, added 
to the value of such a lecture as that to which they had 
listened. It suggested, as well as informed them, of the 
real nature of the subject. Не conveyed a message of good 
wishes and greeting from His Excellency the American 
Ambassador, who they hoped would have been present that 
evening, but unfortunately he could not carry out that in- 
tention. He had sent a special message, and he (His 
Excellency) was proud to be the bearer of it. Any indica- 
tion of good wishes from the American Ambassador on 
that subject was of much value, when they recollected that 
he himself had taken special interest in this important sub- 
ject. — Last year in London he took a leading share in the 
arrangements in connection with the Conference on town 
planning. | He was glad that Mrs. Whitelaw Reid was 
present, however. The American Ambassador combined 
qualities which were not always found united in the same 
person-- high culture, together with that of practical com- 
monsense, and the application of the experience of life to 
the ideals of consummate taste and aspiration. 

Professor Geddes seconded the motion, 
passed. | 

His Excellency announced that a town planning organisa- 
tion had been formed, and he hoped that an early meeting 
of the members of that organisation would be held. 


dwellings, 
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— 
DOMESTIC HOT WATER SUPPLY. 


FEW of those who have to manage households realise how 
much the luxury of hot water costs them, and if they 
would make a careful computation of the coal burnt they 
would probably find that half of it could be saved had no 
provision to be made for the het water supply. Further, 
it is an acknowledged fact that in London the smoke 
nuisance, which keeps an army of painters and и 
women busy, is principally caused by the thousands 0 
small, wasteful kitchen ranges that are in use every eh 
and if the employment of these could be reduced by dea 
the house-painting-and the washing and dusting would pro» 
ably also be reduced by half. T 
Again, householders know to their pain that get 
the boiler has to be cleaned and the kitchen left to т 
plumber for the day. They are also aware that - 
handling of the coal in the kitchen produces a large "ur 
of dust and takes up a good deal of the servant s time; er 
probably experience has taught them that the peace an 
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comfort of the family depends greatly on the time at which 
the kitchen fire is lighted for the first bath in the morning. 
IP the kitchen range could be displaced by gas or electric 
stoves many of these disadvantages would be avoided, but 
under the present system such replacement is impracticable 
because of the question of hot water supply. 

There is a simple remedy for this condition of things. It 
has been proved in a large number of installations which 
have been erected in asylums, hospitals, and the like, that 
hot water can be distributed over large areas and scattered 
groups of buildings with as little as то degrees Fahr. loss. 
ОҒ course gravity cannot be utilised to distribute the supply 
over an extensive block of houses, but the pressure required 
can easily be obtained by means of a small pump, which 
circulates the water with a moderate speed through the flow 
and return pipes. This pump would best be driven elec- 
trically, and as the load would be constant over the 24 
hours, current should be obtainable at a low price. The 
replacement of the water drawn would be entirely automatic. 
The boiler could be so arranged that in spite of the un- 
interrupted supply of hot water attendance would not be 
required more than, say, three or four hours a day, and 
most probably the same stoker could easily handle three or 
four adjoining systems. Smoke could be avoided almost 
entirely. | 

There is no reason why such a system should not be made 
a commercial success. A block of, say, 25 houses could be 
easily supplied from a small station hidden away in a corner 
of a garden or in some other suitable place, and managed 
either by an enterprising contractor or by a committee of the 
houseowners. In order to protect all the interests con- 
cerned, the hot water should be supplied to the householders 
through meters. All possible emergencies could be met by 
the installation of the most important parts in duplicate. 
Once the great advantages of such a scheme had made them- 
selves felt—the reduction in the coal bill, the relief to the 
servants, the absence of boiler repairs, the greater cleanli- 
ness, etc.—the adjoining neighbours would be only too 
anxious to share its benefits and to pay, say, 6d. for every 
тоо gallons used. Such a charge would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances leave a fair profit after allowing for interest and 
depreciation. | 

A scheme of this kind should especially appeal to gas 
and electric lighting companies, who labour under the diffi- 
culty of ousting the coal-fired kitchen range so long as the 
generation of hot water is not made a_ business quite 
separate from cooking. ‘The separation of these two pro- 
cesses would greatly facilitate the introduction of the gas 
or electric stove for cooking proper, and the provision of a 
small heating stove for use in the winter evenings would 
effectively meet one objection which might be put forward-— 
that the kitchen range is really necessary for heating as 
much as for the preparation of meals.—R. Herzfeld, in 
the ‘‘Times.’’ 

—* 


HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING. 


THE announcement made by the chairman of the Great 

Eastern Railway Company (Lord Claud Hamilton) at 
the half-yearly meeting of the company the other day, to 
the effect that it is proposed to spend £10,000 a year on 
provision of cottages for the company’s workmen, is one 
which cannot be commended too highly. This is the first 
railway company which has taken in hand the systematic 
provision of dwellings for its employees. Of course, both 
railway companies and other concerns have provided 
cottages for those in their employ. There has, however, 
frequently been trouble between such employers and trade 
unions when the houses were held on an insecure tenure. 
In mining villages where companies have provided housing 
accommodation the men have frequently been fearful that 
if a dispute should unfortunately occur they might be 
evicted as a means of forcing their compliance with the 
terms their employers might fix, without regard to the merits 
of the dispute. But that is really a minor matter compared 
with the healthy conditions which are produced by good 
housing upon the population of the areas treated. Тһе 
shareholders of the Great Eastern Railway Company loudly 
applauded Lord Claud Hamjlton—and well they might— 
for there is no question that if a railway company desires 
to provide decent accommodation for its workmen it can 
do so better than any other organised body. The example 
of the American railways in building up new towns 
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wherever they choose is sufficient proof of this fact. The 
companies have only to purchase land in the immediate 
vicinity of their line, erect a few cottages for their own em- 
ployees, and then sell the remainder to other people for 
various purposes, including housing accommodation, in order 
to make a considerable profit on the transaction, so that 
both shareholders and workmen benefit by the deal. 

Such districts as Birmingham, Stockport, Liverpool, and 
other places which are contemplating putting into operation 
the Housing and Town Planning Act, and providing a town 
plan for the area within their authority, will find it 
advantageous to study the various garden cities which have 
been completed in this country. The experience of estate 
owners who have consistently reserved their estates for first- 
class property of high rateable value proves that there is 
always a steady demand for land for houses in those re- 
served areas, and one of the best results of the Town- 
Planning Act should be the extension of this principle of 
reservation for each separate class of houses. It is not 
sufficient merely to regard the rateable value created ; the 
property left vacant in the area from which the population 
is ebbing has to be remembered, and the more the provision 
of houses in town-planned areas exceeds the legitimate de- 
mand, the greater will be the injurious effect on the rest of 
the district. 

Happily, to-day, we have arrived at the stage when it is 
no longer necessary merely to show models, plans, or maps 
in order to indicate to the public what are the conditions 
of good housing and town planning. Тһе twenty-third Co- 
partnership Festival, which will be held at the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb on the' 26th inst., gives an example in bricks 
and mortar, and in the display of well-kept gardens, of 
what it has long been fhe aim of housing reformers to 
accomplish. Тһе Co-partnership Tenants' Housing Coun- 
cil, of 6, Bloomsbury Square, London, may well be proud 
of the way in which they have developed the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. It is only four years since they com- 
menced to plant an artisan and middle-class population оп 
thel borders of. Hampstead Heath ; but already they have 
secured 445 acres of land in the parish of Hendon, adja- 
cent to the heath, and have built up боо houses, covering 
fifty of these acres. The population to-day is over 2,000, 
and it is safe to say that no healthier or happier populatio 
can be found in the country. | 

In housing circles а keen controversy is now preceeding 
on the question of the height of the ceilings of rooms in the 
model garden suburbs. "The Gidea Park exhibition. pro- 
vides many examples of excellent architectural value, and 
also of designs for the convenience of the occupiers of 
houses, but there are some features in some of the houses 
which good builders would do well to avoid. "The low- 
ceilinged room, while artistically beautiful, and also: 
warmer than the one with a high ceiling, is scarcely so 
healthy or pleasant to the occupants of the room. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that in building a house 
the designer must arrange the height of his ceilings with 
reference to the superficial area of the floor. Another 
feature which should be avoided by all architects wherever 
possible is the bend in the staircase with triangular steps. 
If it is necessary for a staircase to turn, a square landing 
should always be provided. Many accidents, sometimes 
fatal, have been the result of the triangular step.—‘‘Liver- 
pool Post." " 


IN connection with the New Wesleyan Church at Hitchin, 
of which Messrs. George Baines and Son, of 5, Clement's 
Inn, W.C., are the architects, the tender of Messrs. M. 
Foster and Co., amounting to £410, has been accepted. 


PROVISIONAL valuations are now being served in consider- 
able numbers throughout the country. The values shown 
are intended to be the basis for levying all the new duties 
on land and property introduced by the Budget of 1900, 
and the avowed object of the valuation is the future 
nationalisation of the land by means of the taxation of land ' 
values. Under these circumstances property owners are 
strongly advised to scrutinise carefully the valuations served 
upon them, as, after the expiration of sixty days, unless an 
objection is lodged, the values will be fixed against them for 
all time. Owners in doubt should communicate with their 
professional advisers, with the hon. secretary of any local 
branch of the Land Union, or with the secretary of that. 
organisation in London, at St. Stephen's House, Westmin- 
ster, S.W. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE new school recently completed for Cadder Parish School... 


Board in the village of Bridgend, near Chryston, was formally 
opened last week. The school is a handsome structure, con- 
taining five class-rooms and a central hall, and was erected 
at an estimated cost of £5,600. Messrs. Lennox and 
McMath, of Glasgow, were the architects. 

Tur Bishop of Lichfield, on the rsth inst., dedicated a new 
church, erected by Mr. P. S. Foster, M.P., on his estate 
at Canwell. The building, which takes the name of St. 
Mary, St. Giles, and All Saints, the same as the ancient 
priory at one time at Canwell, is erected to the designs of 
Mr. Temple Moore, of London, by Messrs. Thompson and 
Co., of Peterborough, with Messrs. В. Bridgman and Son, 
of Lichfield, responsible for the interior fittings. It is in 
memory of the late Mr. Abraham Brigg Foster, the father 
of Mr. P. S. Foster, and is situated just within the entrance 
gates of Canwell Park. . The style adopted is the 14th cen- 
tury English decorated, and has a continuous nave and 
chancel, with a bell tower at the western end, and a vestry 
and organ chamber on the north side of the chancel. A 
feature is to be found in the stone-groined roof, which adds 
considerably to its internal beauty. White Hollington stone 
is used throughout, and the roof is covered with hand-made 
tiles. The south porch is half-timbered gable, and the 
whole of the interior fittings, including the screen, organ 
chamber, pulpit, lectern, seats, and dado panelling round 
the walls, are of English oak, hand-worked, without the 
use of a plane throughout. | | 


THE ancient church of Rockland St. Peter's was a few vears 
ago in a deplorable condition of dilapidation and decay. 
the result of centuries of neglect—a bare barn with a cracked 
bell, given over to the owls and bats. But the work cf 
restoration has been progressive, and it now stands as a 
monument to the self-sacrificing and hard work put into 
such restoration by the rector (Rev. J. Bulman Fleming) 


and his family. The total cost is nearly 42.000. ‘This 
work may be said to have passed through three stages. First 
the roof was cladded, the walls re-cast, cleaned, and 


plastered, and the bell re-hung, while some fine ornamental 
iron gates were erected to the entrance to the churchyard. 
Secondly, the grand old tower, with an octagonal belfry, 
was thoroughly restored by being strengthened with steel 
girders and new floors. Тһе nave was newly seated, and a 
new floor laid. New windows were put in and choir stalls 
erected, while a new south vestry was also erected. The 
old north porch, which dates from 1600, was also repaired. 


To complete the restoration, a new chancel has been built 


of stone and flint, in keeping with the ancient building. 
The exterior stone-work is of Weldon stone, while the interior 
15 of Monk's Park. Two- very substantial stone buttresses 
are erected at each corner of the east gable, while the 
parapet is carried up above the roof with stone coping. 
"The apex 18 surmounted with а carved cross, with an 
octagonal moulded base. The interior of the chancel roof 
is in eight bays of pitch pine and oak, with massive moulded 
principals and moulded ribs, and ornamented with carved oak 
pateras. There are also moulded cornices, the whole being 
covered in with rosemary flat tiles. “The thatch on the nave 
roof has also been repaired and wired in. The floor of the 
chancel is tiled with Admanture quarries of a red pattern, with 
black corners. This is approached by three tiers of stone steps. 
There has been a sweetlv-tonel pipe organ erected of the 
St. Cecilia type, built by Thomas Jones and Son, Upper 
Holloway, London, in oak case, in keeping with the other 
furniture of the chancel. The show pipes are of aluminium. 
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This is only one manual organ, with six stops, but the in. 
сз, of the melodic solo stop gives the effect of ‘two 
manuals and pedals, and from the volume and tone" it 
is certainly ample for the church. There is a new carved 
oak altar table, with re-table, on either side of which are 
hung beautiful tapestry hangings. Тһе chancel has two 
antique high-back chairs. The great feature of. the chancel 
is the east window of coloured glass. This is of bold 
dimensions for a small church, and has five lights with three 
different sections in tracery, with Gothic head. The subject 
chosen is the 23rd Psalm, vi., 2. On the outside left light 
is the sacred monogram, “I. H. S.,” while the outside right 
light contains the keys of St. Peter. Above these, in smaller 
lights, are various emblematic signs, including that of.the 
Trinity and Alpha and Omega. The window and furniture 
of the church are фу. Messrs. Jones and Willis, of London. 
The work of restoration has been most. satisfactorily carried 
out by Messrs. R. J..Waters and Son, bujlders, Watton. 
The stone-work was in the hands of Mr. Е. Goss, monumental 
mason, Watton. The plans for the whole restoration were 
by Messrs. Lacey and Upcher, architects, of Norwich. 
During the work of restoration the builders came across part - 
of a double grave stone, which had been used as a coping 
stone and placed face downwards. Doubtless, at this early 
stage, It was used in order to save the church rates. It 
bore some beautiful carving, and was dated 1675, being 
erected to the memory of Eliza, the second wife of Allen 
Mills. It has been reset into the wall of the church. The 
new vestry on the south side contains an old oak table, at 
one time used as an altar, with the following inscription :— 
This, with a carpet, the gift of William Howes, 1615.” 
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TRADE NOTE 


THe New Council Schools, Swindon, have been supplied 
with Shorland's warm air ventilating patent Manchester 
grates by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Barnsley. Oct. 7. Baths extension, tor the T.C. 
Premiums: £50, £30, and 420. Borough Surveyor, Manor 
House, Barnsley. 

Bradford. Infirmary. Keith W. Young, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Secretary-Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Brad- 
ford. £3 35.* 4 

Bristol. Alterations, for the directors of the Grand Hotel 
Co. (Bristol), Ltd. Three premiums will be awarded. 
F. A. Jenkins, 44, Corn-st., Bristol. 

Cardiff. Institute, for the Education Comm. — Assessor, 
J. Jackson, Education Offices, City Hall, Cardiff. £2 25.% 

Coscley, nr. Bilston. School, for the Education Comm. 
F. J. С. Poole, Education Offices, Coseley, near Bilston. 

Hastings. Hospital, for the Joint Comm. of the East | 
Sussex Hospital. Assessor, Edwin Т. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. | 
пез Bank, Skegness. | 

Monte Video. Jan. 39, 1912. Palace, etc. Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basing- 
hall-st., Е.С. 

Murton Colliery (Durham). 
for the Easington R.D.C. 
Easington, Castle Eden. 

Swansea. Sept. 29. Parish hall, to cost £1,200. H. 
Plant, 14, Fisher-st., Swansea. 


Oct. 4. Cottages (100), 
J. М. Longden, Council Offices, 
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TOWN PLANNING AT THE SEASIDE. 


W Е learnt the other day that it was in contemplation 
to sweep away by degrees, as a great public im- 
provement, a feature to which a certain seaside resort owes 
much of its interest and charm, and this is, we fear, only 
one of many instances in which our inheritance of good things 
is being sacrificed to mistaken ideas of modern improvements. 
The value of a long unbroken line is often doubtless great 
both as regards utility and appearance, and in many of our 
towns and cities a long unbroken line of thoroughfare is a 
very fine and useful feature. But in the sea frontages of 
our chief seaside resorts it could hardly be maintained that 
the beauty and the convenience of long, level, straight lines 
of roadwav аге of supreme value. In such places as Brighton, 
Hastings, and Eastbourne, the beauty and interest are cer- 
tainly greatest at the older ends of the towns. Gradually, 
however, all obstructions to the continuity and monotony of 
the sea frontages are disappearing, and the aim seems to be 
to get unbroken vistas of as great length as possible. To 
use and beautify old features which break up the long 
monotony of a level front does not seem any part of the 
ambition of those who guide the development of modern 
seaside resorts. 

It seems to us that at Deal we have a very conspicuous 
example of something which still exists as a valuable heritage 
from the past, and which should be adapted and utilised 
for the beauty and amenity of a modern seaside town. 
Along a great part of the sea front there are blocks of 
bui'dings which project at right angles from the main road- 
wav (which runs parallel to the sea) and leave narrow, square, 
or long obiong spaces which give the appearance of a series 
of quadrangles. The projecting buildings, of course, com- 
mand a fine outlook from the seaward ends. Now, instead 
of trying ‘to gradually clear away these old buildings, and 
so create the monotony of a Brighton or a Hastings front, the 
good people of Deal should respect this interesting and 
valuable development of old building arrangement, and turn 
it to valuable account. If the main roadway be gradually 
widened where it passes these front blocks of buildings, and 
each open square between them be treated with some 
decorative skill, the result would be extremely pleasing, and 
afford many points of interest which many of its more 
pretentious neighbours lack. Such projecting blocks of 
building ‘with southern frontages to the squares, and fine 
opportunities for terraces and open loggias to the sea, afford 
most delightful chances for attractive seaside houses. In 
some cases they would probably be rebuilt, but in others 
a judicious recasting with architectural skill would trans- 
form dull and stupid buildings at very little cost. In two 
or three cases the opportunity has been partially taken 
advantage of, enough to suggest how much more might be 
done, but were we the owners of blocks of building so 
sttuated we should claim a heavy compensation to give up 
such admirable sites. Open loggias and verandahs, and 
terraces with steps down to the sea, and boat-houses and 
stores under, with windows looking out north, south, east, 
and west, to suit every wish or purpose, afford a most 
alluring picture of possibilities to the architect. One 1$ 
inclined to wonder why a syndicate is not formed to buy up 
all these outstanding sites and buildings, and create a series 
of simply designed and picturesque seaside houses and hotels 
which wouid give Deal one of the most interesting and 
attractive seaside frontages on the South Coast. The 
business instincts of the C orporation should be fully aroused 
lo a development which few seaside resorts could so readily 
bring about. We do not at present say that municipal 
enterprise should take the whole in hand, but we do say 
that here is a significant and profitable bit of town-planning 
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which should be anticipated and prepared for. One cannot 


. help noting, and giving credit for, the many things in which 


municipalities have already displayed their enterprise and 
enlightenment, but we doubt whether they have yet 
thoroughly wakened up to the possibilities which the future 
holds in store for them. 


-----Ж---- 


NOTES, 


IT is, we think, very doubtful whether the reasoning of ‘Ап. 

Expert,’’ in the ''Liverpool Post," on the subject of 
wages and housing is correct. He imagines that with in- 
creased wages the docker or workman will demand better 
houses, and that before long we shall find many of the 
more squalid houses and tenements empty. “ Building opera- 
tions on the fringe of London, particularly near the river, 
will increase very rapidly in the next few months, because 
already the houses in the more open suburbs in the East 
of London, both north and south of the Thames, are pretty 
nearly fully occupied.” It will need a pretty good increase 
іп wages, we imagine, to tempt those who have been used 
to these squalid homes, into anything better. Тһе whole 
question of housing for the working classes is appallingly 
difficult. Anything more utterly depressing and unsatis- 
factory than many of our model dwellings it would be hard 
to imagine. When wages are forcibly raised by agitation 
and otherwise to a point where they leave no profit to the 
emplover, we may find the emplover will cease to emplov, 
and, as big industrial concerns are compelled to seek refuge 
in countries where labour is cheaper and better, our un- 
emploved will have to demand employment from the State 
on profitless occupations. We can hardly believe that any- 
one who has studied this matter deeplv can hope that there 
will ever be full occupation and happy conditions of life 
for all. The principles of Free Trade are strangely mixed 
up in the minds of politicians who insist on an emplover 
paving a certain wage, whether he can make a profit out 
of it or not. We believe a larger body of expert opinion 
is now opposed to the wholesale development of municipal 
housing schemes апа the competition with private enter- 
prise in the provision of workmens’ dwellings. ‘That there 
will be a large amount of derelict capital locked up in work- 
men's houses hereafter can hardly be doubted, unless the 
outlook for wider and more continuous employment improves. 


“ 


THE novelty of the garden city idea still holds the public 
interest keenly enough to make possible the formation of new 
associations and development of new schemes. Three new 
garden suburbs and five oversea associations were announced 
at last week’s meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. The advice 
which 1s sought from, and given Ву, this association will 
have far-reaching consequences, and it is to be hoped that 
local: circumstances and local knowledge will not be over- 
ridden by directions from a central bureau. The tendency 
to frame rules for a universal application might constitute 
a serious drawback to the best results to be obtained in a 
new garden city or a new town-planning scheme. It cer- 
tainly behoves all architectural societies and associations 
throughout the country to take an active part in the con- 
sideration of all garden city and town-planffing schemes 
which come within their local knowledge. 


IT is satisfactorv to learn from the Institute that advices 


from foreign agencies and private correspondents in Italy 


are unanimous in the assurance that health conditions pre- 
vailing in the country are perfectly satisfactory, and that no 
apprehension need be felt in this regard. Members intend- 
ing to join the congress are urgently requested to notifv at 
once (in order that arrangements mav be made for their 
accommodation) to Mr. John W. Simpson, 3, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. | 


PROFESSOR J. HAVERFIELD presided at a meeting of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries on Wednesdav. Mr. Gerald 
Simpson submitted photographs of the excavations which are 
being carried on near Birdoswald (Cumberland), and said 
interesting remains of the North Wall and North Gatewav 
had been found. Ву excavating the public road and the 
north end of the wall, a castle was exposed. Тһеу still 
hoped to get conclusive evidence to settle who was the builder 
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of the wall. Professor Haverfield submitted a note on the 
tombstone found in the Corstopitum excavations recently, and 
said it was that of a Palmryan, aged 68, who had been а 
Roman standard bearer. Papers by the Rev. J. F. Hodg- 
son and Mr. W. M. Egglestone were also read. 


ТнЕ Governors of the Glasgow School of Art have appointed 
Mr. R. Anning Bell as Professor of Design and Decorative 
Art, with charge of this important section of school work. 
Mr. Anning Bell is a full member of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society, a leading member and exhibitor of the Arts and 
Crafts. Exhibition Society, and an active participant in the 
Art Workers’ Guild. His work is well known to our readers 
in various ways as a book illustrator, and as a decorative 


artist in mosaic, glass, gesso, etc., and it is to be seen in 
many parts of the country. 


THE death occurred on Sunday at Wylde Green, Birming- 


ham, of Mr. Jonathan Pratt, hon. secretary of the Royal 
Society of Arts, Birmingham. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HAVNT HILI. HOUSE, WELDON, NORTHAMPTON. 
SHIRE. 


MEASURED DRAWINGS ву E. CEcıL Davies. 


THESE excellent drawings were submitted at the School of 
Architecture of the “ Architectural Association.” 
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THE WORK OF PROFESSOR 
R.A.* 


COCKERELL 


A THESIS SUBMITTED FOR THE B.A. DEGREE WITH HONOURS 
IN ARCHITECTURE, SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 


-- 
By ERNEST PRESTWICH, В.А. 


(CHARLES ROBERT COCKERELL was one of the 

most distinguished architects of the last century. His 
work forms the culminating period of the Greek Revival, 
that most brilliant epoch in the history of architecture which 
began in the middle of the 18th and extended to the middle 
of the ıgth century. 

Cockerell was born in 1788, at a time when the great 
Renaissance movement was fast breaking up. Chambers, 
““the last of the Romans,’’ who died when Cockerell was 
eight years old, made a strenuous effort to maintain the best 
traditions of the English Renaissance ; but even in his work 
the signs of decay are to be seen : while still masculine in 
character it has lost the vigour and individuality of the work 
of his great predecessors Inigo Jones and Wren. 

Renaissance architecture, following Palladian lines, had 
reigned supreme in England from the time of Inigo Jones, 
when about the middle of the 18th century there appeared a 
new factor destined to have a controlling influence over the 
course of architecture. Architecture became subject to the 
whim of fashion, the amusement of the dilettante and the 
virtuoso. 

The intense classical education of the age and the great 
interest taken by the wealthy classes in matters relating to 
art, greatly favoured the revival of Classic architecture in 
this country. Extended travel and a knowledge of the fine 
arts was considered essential to the education of the perfect 
gentleman. Many of these tourists, desirous of displaying 
their knowledge, published volumes on Classic art. Works 
on the antiquities of Rome had been published time after 
time, and the craze for novelty had in some manner to be 
satisfied. In 1762 appeared the publication by the 
Dilettante Society of Stuart and Revett’s ‘‘Antiquities of 
Athens,’’ which at once excited great interest. There arose 
a mania for Greek art. Architects fell in with the prevail- 
ing dilettantism of the time and were content to reproduce 
Classic forms irrespective of their purpose. Architecture 


was considered to be perfect in proportion to its adherence 
to its Classical prototype. 


*Extracts from this admirable essay are here reproduced from 
the R.I.B.A. “Journal.” . 
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Cockerell early realised that in Greek art alone 15 not to 
be found the solutiorr of the more complex problems of his 
time. His comprehensive knowledge of architecture led him 
to take a broader view of his art. If the architects of the 
Greek Revival had viewed architecture in the same spirit as 
Cockerell, we should not have had in our midst those build- 
Jngs, the ridicule of which was so successful in undermining 
the Classic influence. Side by side with the Classic Revival 
arose the dawn of the Gothic movement, which reached its 
height about the middle of the last century. The spread of 
the Romantic spirit in literature aided the growth of this 
new movement. At first, attempts were made in Gothic 
design merely because the virtuosi considered Gothic archi- 
tecture а favourable field in which to indulge their fancy. 
It was little thought that the “Strawberry Hill” Gothic was 
the beginning of а, far-reaching revolt against the pseudo- 
Classic architecture of the Revivalists. 

When Cockerell commenced his professional career the 
battle of the two styles was in full swing. While a few 
architects such as Cockerell and Burton clung to Classic, the 
greater number of the profession fell victims to the passion 
for all things medieval. Few of the men of this time had 
the strength to resist the new medizvalism or the pseudo. 
Classic of the Revivalists. 

Now that the enthusiasm for Gothic has exhausted itself, 
and the attempts to revive the immature Renaissance styles 
have proved transitory, we are turning back to the study 
of the work of the later architects of the Greek Revival, 
amongst whom Cockerell holds the pre-eminent position. 
His work, while simple and dignified, combines the grace 
and refinement of the Greek with the flexibility of the 
Italian. So successfully did he evolve a style in the modern 
spirit that his work may be regarded as forming a connect- 
ing link between the old order and the new. 

Within recent years an account of his travels has been 
published by his son. It is full of interesting episodes, and 
many of his experiences read like a romance. No discom- 
fort ог hardship kept him away from anything worth visit- 
ing. His energy was only exceeded by his enthusiasm. To 
an active temperament, he added that quality so often 
described as genius, the capacity for taking pains. During 
the four years he spent in Greece and its islands, he devoted 
much attention to the study of sculpture, particularly in its 
relation to architecture. His researches at Aegina, Bassae, 
Girgenti, and elsewhere, enabled him to grasp the true rela- 
tionship of the two arts, a power so well exemplified in his 
later works. His three years of study in Italy gave him 
that power of adaptability and resourcefulness in design, 
while his earlier travels in Greece enabled him to give to 
his design that grace and refinement which distinguish all 
his work. 

By the time he returned to England, Cockerell was 
twenty-nine years of age. For some time he was engaged 
on working out the results of his arch&ological researches. 
He had intended to publish, in collaboration with Haller, a 
history of Greek art, embodying the results of their investi- 
gations and researches, but the death of his friend in 1818 
so distressed and disheartened Cockerell that he abandoned 
the work. 

The Literary and Philosophical Institution, now the Free- 
masons’ Hall, at Bristol, was his first real work. 

Cockerell engaged with varying success in several large 
competitions, amongst these being the University Library, 
Cambridge, the competition being limited to the following 
architects : Messrs. Wilkins, Decimus Burton, Rickman and 
Hutchinson, and Cockerell. The design by Rickman and 
Hutchinson was selected as best conforming to the conditions 
laid down. А more than usually fierce controversy followed 
this decision, the design by Cockerell being considered by 
many to have the best merits. Finally, after a lapse of SIX 
years, the same parties were again invited to submit designs, 
with the result that the scheme by Cockerell was preferred. 
Only the north wing, however, of this design was ever carried 
out. 

In 1832, while the final result of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Competition was still in doubt, Cockerell was engaged 
on the erection of the Westminster Insurance offices in the 
Strand. This building contains many of those features 
which he afterwards used in his designs for the provincial 
branches of the Bank of England. If we compare this 
building with his Bank of England at Liverpool, we realise 
its shortcomings in design, and see the great improvement 
attained by the readjustment of parts, and the refinement 0 
detail, which Cockerell effected in this later design. 
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In the same year he was appointed architect to the Bank 
of England, on the resignation of Sir John Soane. In this 
capacity he erected the new Dividend Offices in Threadneedle 
Street, taken down in 1848 to make way for the present 
Drawing Office, also designed by Cockerell. 

His next important work was the London and Westminster 
Bank, Lothbury. This was erected in 1837, in collaboration 
with Sir William Tite. . 

As architect to the Bank of England, Cockerell carried 
out in the year 1844 branches at Plymouth, Manchester, and 
Bristol ; while in the following year he erected the branch at 
Liverpool. The branch at Plymouth is a plain building, 
with little architectural pretension. The three banks at 
Bristol, Manchester, and Liverpool bear a close resemblance 
in plan and architectural treatment. 

The Bank of England, Liverpool, the last of the series of 
banks, is one of Cockerell’s finest works. In this design is 
embodied and perfected the motives previously used. The 
use of the massive Doric order gives strength to the composi- 
tion, while the very massiveness of the columns imparts to 
the design a superb grandeur. 

Whilst Cockerell was engaged on these branches for the 


Bank of England he was erecting at Oxford that building 
by which he will always be best known—the Taylor and ` 


Randolph Institute. Моп in competition in 1841, it was 
not completed till 1846. 

Sir Robert Taylor, himself previously architect to the 
Bank of England, left in his will a large sum to found à 
college in Oxford for the study of modern languages. Other 
bequests having been made by Dr. Randolph for a picture 
gallery and by a Mr. Shalmondeley for the preservation of 
the Arundel and Pomfret marbles, the University: contri- 
buted a considerable sum, and in 1840 invited designs for the 
erection of a building to meet the various intentions. From 
the designs submitted that of Professor Cockerell was 
selected. : 

The plan is ап E-shaped block, two wings being united 
by a long, low gallery, in the centre of which is an Ionic 
portico of beautiful proportions. Seen in perspective, the 
wings unduly preponderate over the central mass. Тһе 
motive, however, which led to this disposition of the build- 
ings is clearly apparent, and should be taken into considera- 
tion when estimating the ability with which the architect 
executed his task. Тһе elevation to St. Giles' required an 
imposing front, being one of the first University buildings 
seen in the approach to Oxford from the west. At the 
western extremity, facing Beaumont Street, the building is 
attached to some ordinary dwelling-houses, 4oft. high, and 
extra height was therefore necessary to give an importance 
and render the design distinct from the adjacent buildings. 

The end of the building facing St. Giles’ is appropriated 
to the Taylor Institute, and contains five large lecture rooms, 
and on the first floor a fine library—a cube of 4oft. The 
entrance to the Institute is gained from an open corridor, of 
fine design, leading from St. Giles' to the courtyard. 

The west wing, and the central mass connected the two 


wings, are used on the ground floor as a museum, and on the . 


upper floors for picture galeries. This section of the build- 
ing is entered from the portico, on the right of the entrance 
being placed the staircase to the picture galleries, and on the 
left an extensive gallery, in which are placed the Arundel 
marbles. Тһе mode of lighting this gallery is worthy of 
notice, the windows being placed partly above the ceiling 
level, allowing the wall space under to be utilised for the 
exhibition of sculpture. 

The whole site is raised on an artificial terrace about eight 
feet high, allowing the provision of a spacious basement for 
caretaker's and storage rooms. 

In the wings Cockerell again uses the decorative order, 
surmounted Бу an attic storv. We have two cornices run- 
ning parallel to one another, but any rivalry in effect, which 
15 particularly noticeable in the Bank of England at Man- 
chester, is here reduced to a minimum. The projection of 
the lower cornice is suppressed (except where it breaks round 
the columns) to such an extent that it partakes more of the 
appearance of a rich band. Тһе omission of the cornice 
under the semi-circular windows also tends to lessen any con- 
flicting effect between the two cornices. This feature, far 
from being objectionable, is rather pleasing, and determined 
the whole design of the wings. More light was needed for 
the library, and hence Cockerell carried the frieze only 
across, omitting the cornice and architrave. To atone for the 
loss of the cornice the archivolt is given a bold projection, 
to receive which the entablature is broken forward, the urn 
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being introduced to surmount the difficulty of the junction. 
While it was perhaps for this reason that the three-quarter 
columns are used, no such excuse can be given for the 
detached columns in the elevation to St. Giles’ supporting 
nothing more than figures, and yet they have a richness of 
effect as contrasted with the plain background which cannot 
be denied. The result appears to justify the means, but it 
is, nevertheless, a wrong use of such an essentially construc- 
tive feature as the column. The bolder treatment of the 
attic cornice, with its consoles, gives it at once the required 
predominance over the lower cornice. Іп the gallery con- 
necting the wings, the cornice to the order becomes the main 
cornice to the building, its importance being increased by 
the addition of another member, and by giving greater pro- 
jection to the dentils. . 

The portico is perfect іп its proportion. Тһе Ionic order 
is of great elegance and beauty, and is a clever adaptation 
of the example used at the temple of Bassae. x 

The roof and chimney stacks, to conceal which the early 
architects of the Greek Revival took such pains, are here 
frankly shown with good effect. Тһе chimney stacks are 
well designed, while the method of covering the roof is 
worthy of remark. Large slates, 5ft. by 3ft. by $in., rest on 
purlins about 5ft. apart. The vertical joint is covered with 
a slate fillet 3in. by $in., which is secured to the slate under- 
neath, while the horizontal joints are made to overlap about 
3in. 

This building is unquestionably a work of great elegance 
and especial beauty in its detail. There is no moulding 
which has not received more careful study. It possesses a 
quiet dignity and a reticence of design which make it in every 
way worthy of the great university town in which it is built. 
While possessing the grace and refinement of the Greek, this 
building is Italian in inspiration. Тһе Taylor and Ran- 
dolph Buildings demonstrate at once the pliability of the 
style which Cockerell had adopted. This building was not 
completed till 1845, when Gothic was the prevailing style. 
Only in recent years has its received that appreciation which 
it deserves. Pugin, in his misguided enthusiasm for Gothic, 
called this building ‘‘an unsightly pile of pagan detail, stuck 
together to make а show." Не concludes by saying, ““1f it 
may please the admirers of gin-palace design, it will draw 
down the indignation of every true disciple of Christian 
architecture." Even Professor Freeman, from whom we 
should have expected a more liberal view, is hardly less 
violent in his criticism. Such was the height of folly to 
which misguided enthusiasm carried the architects of the 
Gothic Revival. How different in spirit was the attitude of 
Cockerell to the Gothic School ! In his lectures before the 
Royal Academy and in his writings he constantly expresses 
his admiration of Gothic architecture, and he twice ventured 
on Gothic design, in his Ct. David’s College, Lampeter, and 
in some almshouses at Woodbridge. These buildings, though 
in a design foreign to Cockerell’s training and leanings, 
possess a simplicity and breadth of treatment, qualities lack- 
ing in much that was done by the strict devotees of the Gothic 
movement. 

In addition to carrying out his own work, Cockerell was 
called upon to complete two buildings left unfinished at the 
death of their architects. The first building was the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, of which Basevi was the archi- 
tect. Cockerell’s work was chiefly confined to the interior, 
but little trace of his work remains, as the interior suffered 
alteration at the hands of E. M. Barry. The late Sir Digby | 
Wyatt was requested to devise some scheme for increasing 
the width in front of the staircase. On examination of 
Cockerell’s drawings, he was so impressed with the extra- 
ordinary care with which the staircase had been set out, that 
he positively refused to make any alteration. No such 
scruples possessed E. M. Barry when he erected the present 
staircase with its gaudy marbles. The ceiling of the hall, 
which is still in existence, displays the same minute care in 
design. To correct the optical illusion formed by the appear- 
ance of sinking in the centre of the flat portion of the ceiling, 
the lines are given a slight curve. 

To this habit of taking pains, which Cockerell no doubt 
acquired during his archaeological researches, much of the 
beauty of his work is due. 

The second building is St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, the 
masterpiece of the Classic Revival, and one of the finest 
buildings in Europe.  Cockerell's first official connection 
with this building was in July, 1846, when, on the advice of 
Elmes, he submitted his design for the sculpture for the 
pediment over the south portico. Elmes had more than once 
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consulted Cockerell during the progress of the work, and had 
seen and expressed his admiration of this sketch for a pedi- 
ment three years before. : ж. 

Іп November, 1847, Elmes died in Jamaica. Before he 
‚left England he prepared a full set of drawings for the com- 
pletion of the work, even to the finishing of the great hall 
itself. In the year 1849 Cockerell’s design for the pediment 
was carried out by Nicholl, a drawing suggesting a few 
minor alterations being made by Alfred Stevens, which was 
published. It was not till 1851 that Cockerell was appointed 
architect to complete the work. During the four years that 
elapsed between the death of Elmes and the appointment of 
Cockerell, the work had been proceeding under the direction 
of Rawlinson, the city surveyor, in strict accordance with the 
drawings left by Eimes. It was at Rawlinson’s suggestion 
that an architect was appointed. When Cockerell undertook 
the work the exterior of the building was complete, while of 
the interior, the Law Courts, library, entrance halls, jury 
rooms, and corridors were finished, also the constructional 
part of the ceilings of the great hall and the small concert 
room, and the external approaches had been partly laid out. 

To Cockerell is due the completion of the laying out of 
the eastern side of the site facing Lime Street. The simple 
treatment is in admirable harmony with the building, and 
conduces much to the imposing effect of this great work of 
Elmes. It is much to be regretted that a similar restraint 
and respect for the building has not been exercised in the 
recent laying out of the site to the western side of the 
building. 

The sculpture of the south pediment, to which I have 
already referred as being designed by Cockerell, is perhaps 
the finest example of sculptural composition of modern 
times ; it is truly worthy of the building it adorns. 

. Of the interior, Cockerell designed all the decorations and 
most of the fittings. The small concert room and the finish- 
ing of the large hall are from his hand. With regard to 
the latter, it is said that Elmes made a perspective sketch of 
the interior in a fit of genius in twenty-four hours. Іп this 
sketch the main piers carrving the vault are brought down to 
the ground, the screen walls supporting the gallery being 
sufficiently recessed to allow of their ending against the 
piers. In the work as executed, the columns only are con- 
tinued down uninterrupted to the floor, and the screen walls 
are brought forward and conceal the lower portion of the 
piers. From the photograph it will be seen that this is not 
satisfactory, and that the more structural lines of the piers 
maintained іп Elmes’ sketch are «esthetically to be preferred. 

Тһе screen wall is of beautiful design, and the use of 
different coloured marbles is made with admirable judgment 
and good taste. Тһе series of bronze doors were designed 
by Cockerell, and are among the finest examples of modern 
Classic metal work. 

St. George's Hall, and the Liverpool and London Insur- 
ance offices, Liverpool, were his last works. In 1859 he 
retired from practice. Soon after his return from his travels 
he was appointed surveyor to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and at 
the age of forty-five succeeded Soane as architect to the 
Bank of England. He was а D.C.L. of Oxford ; at the age 
of forty-one he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and seven years later a full Academician ; he was 
the first to receive. the honour of the Royal Gold Medal, 
awarded to him in 1848, and in 1860 he became the first 
professional President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
and one of the eight foreign associates of the Academie des 
Beaux-Arts of France. He was elected member also of the 
Academy of St. Luke at Rome, of the Royal Academies of 
Belgium, Munich, Berne, Denmark, Genoa, Athens, and of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
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Тне opening cerémony of the new Durham County Council 
schools at Castletown, near Sunderland, was performed bv 
County Councillor George Robson, оп August 28. Alder- 
man Richardson, who presided, said the new school was 
for infants only, would accommodate 350 children, and was 
built on 3,000 square yards of land, which had been pur- 
chased at the low cost of 2s. 6d. per square yard. Тһе 
schools had cost £3,020, or something like 48 тоз. 6d. 
per child. Their education rate was 1s. 2d. in the £, as 
compared with 834. in Northumberland, but when they 
compared the cost per head per child, they found it was 


cheaper than in either Northumberland or the North Riding of 
_ Yorkshire, 


YORK ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


ТІНЕ members of this society had their second summer 
excursion on Wednesday, when they visited the churches 
and castles of Sheriff Hutton and Crayke, thus completing 
their study of the Neville houses in the neighbourhood of 
York, Wressle having been visited some five weeks ago. 
There was an excellent attendance, the journey being made 
by motor cars, Dr. W. H. Evelyn, the secretary, being 
responsible, for the arrangements. A 

Тһе party were met at Sheriff Hutton Church by the 
Vicar (the Rev. J. Rigby), who pointed out the principal 
features, and spoke of the restoration of the ı4th century 
tower four vears ago. Тһе church is only of moderate 
interest architecturally, but there are some interesting brasses. 
Among the monuments in the little north chapel is a recum- 
bent effigy of a royal child, which tradition savs is that 
of the Prince of Wales, the only son of Richard ПІ. The 
Prince died at Middleham, but though Sheriff Hutton Castle 
belonged to his father, there is no evidence to show that 
the lad was buried at Sheriff Hutton, and if the effigy really 
represents Richard of Gloucester's son, the problem how it 


. came to be at Sheriff Hutton has not yet been solved. 


At the ruins of the Castle, four angles alone stand and 
testifv to the enormous size and strength of this great feudal 
stronghold of the Nevilles. Mr. Cook, of York, read a Paper 
tracing the history of the Castle from the days of its founder, 
‚Sir Bertram de Bulmer, who was High Sheriff of Yorkshire 
during Stephen's reign. From Sir Bertram's niece, Emma, 
who married Geoffrey de Neville, it passed into the owner. 
ship of that famous family. How it passed to the most 
illustrious member of that house, Richard Neville, the King. 
maker, is recorded in the Wills Registry at York. The will 
of Richard, Earl of Salisbury, dated May 10, 1459, con 
tains the following clause :—“I will that my feoffees stand 
seized of my Castle. and Manors of Sheriff Hutton, East 
Lilling, West Lilling, and Raskelf to the use of my wife 
Alesia during her life, and afterwards the same to remam 
to Richard, mv eldest born son." After the death of the 
" Last of the Barons,” Edward the Fourth seized the Castle, 
and gave it to his brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who 
subsequently imprisoned his niece, the Princess Elizabeth, 
there, and it was from Sheriff Hutton in 1486 that she ex- 
changed a prison cell for a throne, on becoming the wife 
of Henry УП. The Castle was dismantled soon after the 
time of Leland. It was leased by James I. to Sir Arthur 
Ingram, and was granted by his son to Sir Thomas Ingram. 
in whose familv it has since remained, the present owner, 
the Hon. E. L. Wood, M.P., inheriting it from the late 
Hon. Mrs. Mevnell Ingram. 

From Sheriff Hutton the party journeved to Marton Lord- 
ship. where, at the quaint little late Perpendicular church. 
the Rev. T. Newman, of York, a former vicar, discoursed 
pleasantly on the history of the church, the ^ Lordship im 
the Forest of Galtres, and the vanished Marton Prior. 
Cravke was the final objective of the excursion, and before 
visiting the church the party were entertained to tea by Mrs. 
Matthews, at The Hall. The Rev. A. Westcott, rector. 
conducted the party round the building, which is m the 
late Perpendicular style. Two of its most interesting features 
are a sundial carved from an altar tombstone of the 12th 
century, and one of the mullions in the east window, which 
is also evidently taken from a 13th century altar tomb, and 
records the name of one Nicolas, “Rector of Crec.” . 

Mr. Westcott also acted as guide at the Castle. Of this 
little that is interesting remains beyond the ruins of what 
was called “the new tower,” apparently an extension of the 
original Norman castle of the Bishops of Durham. There 15. 
however, in the house as now standing, a finely vaulted hase: 
ment, which formed the basement of the “ kitchen and bes 
which Bishop Neville built about 1450, between what he 
described as “the Great Chamber”—in reality, the present 


- Castle—and the new tower. The Castle itself, of older 


date than the ruined new tower, is a rectangular building. 
very plain and unornamented. | . 

Mr. Westcott was heartily thanked for his assistance 45 
guide, and Mrs. Matthews for her hospitality, and the return 
journey was then made, York being reached at a late hour 
in the evening.—“ Yorkshire Post." 


x 


W. HOLDSWORTH (64), Wyke, Bradford, retired builder and 


contractor, past-president of National Builders’ Association, 
left £21,818. Ps 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. 


HE following are extracts from notes by “An Expert,” 

in the “Liverpool Post" :— The settlement of the London 
dock strike and increased wages resulting can scarcely fail 
to have an important effect on the housing problem of the 
Thames-side districts in London and suburbs. Those who 
know these districts will have frequently marvelled that people 
were willing to live in houses (or rooms, as is more often the 
case) such as those ın which they are herded near the docks. 
The squalid nature of the surroundings, coupled with the un- 
healthy method of crowding a large number of tall houses 
in a very small space, could not fail to have an injurious 
effect on the population. In these neighbourhoods rents are 
high, and accommodation very, very small in comparison 
with the weekly rent. The inevitable result of the improve- 
ment in wages must be that in the near neighbourhood of the 
docks a large number of empty houses will be seen before 
long. Тһе workman does not live in a close and unhealthy 
atmosphere from choice. When he does so it is from sheer 
necessity. The moment he gets the opportunity he removes 
with his wife and family to some suburb which is less con- 
gested, and where he and they may mote easily obtain access 
to the open country. Building operations on the fringe of 
London, particularly near the river, will increase very rapidly 
in the next few months, because already the houses in the 
more open suburbs in the East of London, both north and 
suuth of the Thames, are pretty nearly fully occupied. 

The scheme which the city engineer of Sheffield (Mr. 
С. Е. Wike) has designed for town-planning two areas т 
that city is an exceedingly creditable one in many respects, 
but the ideal of a maximum of twelve houses to the acre has 
only been attained in one district. The area covered may 
be divided into five districts. In one of these districts the 
number of houses to the acre is twenty-four. In one it is 
from twenty to twenty-two, and in three, twenty houses is 
the average. When one considers that forty houses per 
acre тау be constructed according to the model by-laws of 
the Local Government Board, it will at once be seen that this 
is a great improvement. It should not, however, be thought 
that it is sufficient from the housing standpoint to have re- 
duced the number of houses per acre by one-half, because 
the health of the population depends not only on the garden 
‘attached to the houses, but also on the recreation grounds 
which are available for the rising generation, and for the 
relaxation of those who are compelled to spend the greater 
part of their time in the grimy atmosphere of the factory 
or a workshop. It has been proved by practical example 
on co-partnership estates at Hampstead, Ealing. Letchworth, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Harborne (Birmingham), Sevenoaks, 
and other places, that it is commercially possible to build 
houses for the artisan classes at ten or twelve to the acre, 
and what is possible there may also be attained in other 
places. Still, we are glad to see that a big manufacturing 
town of the type of Sheffield is making such advances, for 
the mere fact that these areas covering 4,209 acres in all 
һауе been mapped out in the way Mr. Wike has done, it will 
be a stimulus not onlv to the West Riding but to the rest 
of the country as well. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that those 
responsible for dealing with local legislation in the House ot 
Lords and Commons have decided that, whereas it is neces- 
sarv in the future to applv for Parliamentary sanction for апу 
new constructive work, the promoters of that scheme must 
satisfy Parliament that thev are making ample provision for the 
housing and sanitarv accommodation of the men who are to 
be emploved. It will be one of the conditions on which the 
Parliamentary sanction is given to new works that housing 
and sanitarv provisions are adequate ; and the local authority 
within whose district the work is to be carried out will not 
in future be put to expense in regard to any case of infectious 
disease which is brought within its area bv those who are 
for a limited period in connection with these new works. 
This will be borne by those who carry out the work. 


=_= 
— 


———* 


LET us receive this lesson, that as men’s entrance into the 
understanding of art becomes the surer, the less are they 
inclined to consider one medium as in itself greater, more 
dignified, than another. More and more are thev inclined 
to value, and to applaud. most of all, the choice of the nght 
medium for the particular theme and the particular tem- 
perament. . That choice was made, and wiselv made, bv 
all the great etchers.—F. WEDMORE. | | 
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SUGGESTIONS ОМ TOWN PLANNING * - 


S a town-planning scheme must both direct and limit 
the development of the area to which it applies, success 
can only be expected if it is based on a thorough survey 
and understanding of all existing conditions. Such survey, 
in addition to recording the physical state of the site, should 
cover the social and economic condition of the population 
and the historic and arch&ologic interest associated with 
the locality and its buildings. Some of the information 
may already be in the possession of various local societies, 
who would probably be glad to undertake the necessary 
collection and tabulation. | 
For use of those actually engaged in planning the town, 
much information may be summarised in diagrams and 
maps. For example, Ordnance maps may be coloured to 
indicate the distribution of industrial, residential, and com- 
mercial areas; the relative density of population in different 
parts, and any insanitary or very poor districts may be 
shown, also the relative values of land, the distribution 
of parks and other open spaces, and the areas suitable for 
their extension, and the periodic growth of the town. It is 
necessary for every town-planning scheme under the Act 
that there should be an accurate map prepared, showing 
the ownership of the land, with correct boundaries. Plans 
showing the levels are essential; the contour lines should, 
if possible, indicate every sft. change in level. A contour 
model would be found very helpful in many cases. The 
25in. Ordnance maps are the most convenient in scale as 
a basis for this work; they should be brought up to date, 
showing new developments that have taken place; and all 
tram lines, drainage, water, gas, electric light, and other 


existing services should be marked; while any limits of 


capacity and levels affecting them should be noted. 

A survey should be made of all features worth preserving, 
including well-grown trees; while particulars of specially 
beautiful distant prospects or other scenic considerations 
are very valuable. A record of the best views of the finest 
existing buildings, with photographs taken from standpoints 
marked upon the plan, will also prove useful for the town 
planner when grouping his buildings. Some record, again 
illustrated by photographs, of all that goes to make up the 
individuality of the town, from an architect's point of view, 
is desirable, and might include local uses of building 
materials, local customs as to types of dwellings, and the 
size and shape of building plots. The preservation of in- 
dividualitv in a town is desirable on esthetic grounds. 
Piaces where picturesque beauty exists, or where symmetrical 
planning has been carried out in the past, should be noted, 
so that what is good of either type may be preserved, and 
extensions may be so designed as to enhance the existing 
effect. 

The survey described above, or such portion of it as may 
be relevant to the particular area under consideration, having 
been prepared, the working out of the lines of future develop- 
ment can be commenced. and perhaps the first step should 
be to determine how far new facilities for locomotion are 
required, The railway companies and others interested 
should be consulted so that railwav extensions, new railways, 
or new sidings and shunting grounds falling within the 
scheme тау be located at an early stage, and the same 
applies to new waterways or the development of existing 
docks and harbours; their position will often be fixed within 
very narrow limits by the nature of thé ground and other 
existing circumstances, in which case they will become im- 
portant determining factors, greatly influencing the design. 
Within the possible limits, however, they should be placed 
and treated so that they тау add to, or at worst detract 
as little as possible from, the amenities of the town. The 
noise of railwavs in close proximity to buildings will be 
much reduced when they can be made to run in a cutting, 
the banks of which are planted with trees. The import- 
ance of railwavs as the modern means of approach and of 
their stations as the modern gateways of the town, would 
suggest a more dignified treatment than thev usually receive. 

The formation of appropriate centres for governmental, 
administrative, commercial, or educational purposes not 
опіу makes for economic efficiency, but helps architectural 
design by providing points of emphasis around which the 
plan may Бе arranged; and the position of these should he 


*Extract from suggestions drawn up by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. as a result of the Town Planning Conference 
and Exhibition held in October, 1910. 
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fixed at an early stage. 1 he administrative buildings would 
naturally form the chief centre, while markets and exchanges 
would be grouped in commercial centres. Power-stations 
and similar buildings may lead to the formation of indus- 
trial centres. Where University buildings exist they should 
form the main educational centre; and in all towns the 
grouping of educational opportunities, such as аге afforded 
by museums, libraries, picture galleries, gymnasia, art, 
science, or technical colleges, would facilitate and extend 
their use, and would also serve to emphasise the important 
place which education takes in the Ме of any community. 
Main centres will only be required in large. schemes, but 
some opportunities for creating minor centre points ‚will 
occur in almost any scheme, for, however small, it will 
generally include a few buildings connected with education, 
recreation, social or religious life, the relative prominence 
of which may be used to secure the desirable emphasis in 
the centre. 

Greater use in this country might well be made of the 
place, a feature akin to the more ancient Greek agora or 
Roman forum, and common in Continental towns. For 
important centres, the grouping of several places around 
the main buildings affords an opportunity of securing 
adequate scale for the dominating feature without making 
any of the individual places of too great size to be effective. 
In designing places, which may be regarded in some respects 
` as open-air rooms, the value of securing a sense of enclosure 
should be borne in mind; particularly when they are in- 
tended to be places of resort for the purpose of markets, 
public meetings, or recreation. In older cities there is con- 
stantly recurring difficulty in finding suitable sites for public 
monuments; such sites should be provided when designing 
new centres. 

The character and architectural treatment of centres 
should be appropriate to their purpose and expressive of 
their relative importance. Governmental or administrative 
centres would naturally be treated in a monumental manner 
indicative of the important functions there to be housed, 
and the design should lead up to something of a climax ; 
while, on the other hand, a more homelv treatment might 
be appropriate for the minor centre of a residential area ; 
though in all cases some degree of architectural emphasis 
is essential. Where either the nature of the ground or the 
directions of existing streets make a regular lav-out un- 
desirable, it becomes all the more necessary to consider 
carefully the placing of each building, if the different views 
of the centre are to compose successfully. 

The importance of placing public buildings where thev 
can be well seen, and will confer the greatest amount of 
dignity upon the district in which they stand, cannot be 
exaggerated. Whether such buildings are detached. or 
grouped along some fine street, or around a place to form 
a centre, ample space should be provided as well for their 
proper setting as to accommodate without incenvenience the 
large numbers of people likely to assemble there. The 
dedication of a definite proportion of the site of a public 
building for these purposes is recognised as essential in many 
foreign countries. Іп some towns, existing parks will afford 
an opportunity for arranging public buildings in a setting 
of foliage and greensward, which should by no means be 
neglected. But whatever its character, a fine civic centre 
will only result from the harmonious combination of all the 
parts; while discordant elements, even in minor details, 
may destroy much of the effect. Тһе architect should, 
therefore, be given the opportunity to determine the treat- 
ment, to assign positions for any monuments, to select or 
design the accessories, and arrange the lighting, so that all 
тау contribute to enhance the effect aimed at. 

Points towards which the streams of traffic will tend to 
converge must necessari occur at or near the different 
centres above referred to. In тапу cases, where it is 
advisable to secure some sense of enclosure or seclusion, it 
will be better that this focus of traffic should be just out. 
side the centre itself, convenience requiring readv access 
from all directions to such a centre, but not that the streams 
of traffic should actually cross it. Тп addition to such 
O Re e Pers 

E d d үт 5 railway stations, piers, harbours, 
E x ges; to avoid congestion ample space must 
provided at such points. Some open space should in- 
2 be provided wherever several converging roads meet. 

f such space is not available, it may be better to bring 

branching roads singly into the main road, and not allow 
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several to converge at a point. Railway stations should be 
so arranged that pedestrians can approach or leave them 
without having to Cross lines of concentrafed vehicular 
traffic. 

Good lines of communication will faturally be required 
between the centres referred to above; and, in addition, the 
street system should provide for a sufficient number of radial 
lines leading out of the town and connecting with existing 
main roads, also for ring roads around the town, linking 
them together. The large volume of traffic between residen- 
fal areas and the districts of commercial and industrial 
employment should be especially provided for by wide roads, 
which, with the radial roads, are likely to be much used for 
motor traffic. 

The main and subsidiary centres, and the chief directions 
of communication having been determined, а rough, 
diagrammatic plan will result, upon which must be based 
the design for the f ramework of main roads which will form 
the skeleton. of the scheme. On an undulating site this 
framework will necessarily. be influenced bv the contours of 
the ground, in order that easy gradients may be maintained, 
and will generally also be affected by existing highways, 
railways, waterways, and other obstructing or determining 
features, and the points where such can be bridged. This 
main scheme should, however, be as simple, definite, and 
easily read as possible, whether the plan takes a regular 
or irregular shape, which must be governed by the local 


` elreumstances. 


This framework will have divided the land into a number 
of areas surrounded by main roads. Each of these will 
require to be deveioped by а secondary series to provide 
communcation from the area to the different main roads 
surrounding it, апа to any secondary centres contained 
within it; and, in addition, for complete development for 
building purposes, a still further series of minor roads, not 
required for through traffic hut only for access to the build- 
ings, тау be planned with less regard to convenience of 
traffic and special regard to the desirable placing of the 
particular class of buildings they are intended to serve; as, 
for example, to secure suitable aspects for the houses front- 
ing upon them, and good views from the adjacent roads. 

So Jong as the conditions of successful treatment in each 
are maintained, both straight and curved streets тау appro 
priately be used. Straight streets give the most direct 
access from point to point, afford the most dignified approach 
to important buildings, and where well-proportioned and 
not unduly long provide good architectural sites. Curved 
streets, on the other hand, afford on one side at least a 
better display of the facades along the street itself, with a 
more varied street picture, and may be readily adapted to 
the contours of the ground. On a curved street the build- 
ings of greatest beauty and importance will be best seen 
if placed on the concave side. while in a straight street the 
terminal position is the prominent опе. A set-back in the 
building line on a portion of a straight street will, ‚however, 
create positions of considerable prominence, and will enable 
the side of a building nearly square with the spectator to 
displace.in the street picture part of the acute perspective 
of the facade which may sometimes, if prolonged too far 
without а break, һе unsatisfactory. In such a break or 
set-back a clump of trees may also һе planted, the foliage 
of which in some positions would make a pleasant interlude 
in the street façade. The building line will often do more 
to determine the final effect than the street line, and the 
proper placing of the buildings and careful adjustment of 
the frontage lines 1s therefore an essential part of town 
planning. : 

Тһе great architectural opportunities afforded by bridges 
should be remembered; and while the general position 0 
many roads must be determined by the possibility from an 
engineering point of view of bridging under or over rail 
ways, waterways, or other obstacles, the lines of crossing 
should be so arranged as to accord with the best architec 
tural treatment of the bridge and its abutments. Irrespec- 
tive of traffic considerations, some proportion between the 
width of the street and the height of the buildings should 
һе maintained; and where lofty and important buildings are 
likely to be erected wide streets are necessary. ‚ 

The locating of special classes of buildings has heen ın- 
cidentally mentioned, and this may often require to he 
roughly determined before the f ramework of main roads can 
be laid down. For industrial and manufacturing purpose 
the areas to be reserved should be well served by railway’: 
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and be adjacent to docks and waterways, where such exist, 
or conveniently placed for the providing of such facilities. 
Regard should be had to the prevailing wind in the district, 
and as far as possible the manufacturing areas should be 
so placed that any smoke, smell, or noise will be carried 
away from the town. Special requirements for local indus- 
tries should be considered when determining these areas. 
Exact position for business and commercial areas is perhaps 
of more importance than for any others. ‘Success or failure 
in many businesses may depend on the right position being 
chosen. ‘Generally good business quarters will be found 
on the direct line between the main residential areas and 
the most important centres; but the conditions which settle 
that a street shall become a good shopping street or other- 
wise are somewhat obscure; there will even in many cases 
be found a marked difference in the value for this purpose 
of the two sides of the same street. It is considered essen- 
tial that large numbers of people should pass; apparently 
some degree of cencentration of traffic in relation to the 
width of the street is desirable, as shopkeepers do not favour 
excessive width or generally regard tramways as an advan- 
tage. While, therefore, it may be possible to determine 
fairly accurately the area for business purposes, it may be 
much more difficult to foresee exactly which of several streets 
will be most highly prized by shopkeepers. The point 1s, 
however, one caliing for consideration, and particularly when 
dealing with improvements which may affect the existing 
business quarters. 

The healthiest and most attractive spots on high ground, 
with sunny slopes, and where there is something attractive 
in the outlook, are naturally best adapted for residential 
purposes ; but ample provision must always be made as near 
as possible to the industrial and commercial centres of em- 
ployment for those who are obliged, or prefer, to live near 
their work. А general tendency to reduce the number of 
cottages allowed to be built on an acre may be expected to 
result from the Town Planning Act. 

When selecting areas for open spaces it is important to 
determine the exact purpose for which they are required. 
For playing fields, level ground is essential, while, provided 
there is convenient access, road frontage along the edge of 
the fields is a needless extravagance. On the other hand, 
where an open space or small park is desired to adorn the 
town, a certain amount of road frontage must be occupied 
if it is to serve its decorative purpose. For larger parks, 
areas of special natural beauty, or grounds attached to 
buildings of archeological or historic interest, may with 
advantage be reserved. Water frontages are particularly 
attractive in connection with parks or promenades, and where 
a town is fortunate in possessing such advantage, a useful 
function of a town-planning scheme would be to apportion 
that frontage between the industrial requirements and those 
of recreation, and to prevent its being occupied by build- 
ings devoted to purposes for which it offers no advantage. 
Sometimes the reservation of quite small open spaces may 
preserve for public use valuable view points of distant pros- 
pect or fine existing buildings; in other cases a narrow strip, 


of open space can be reserved within a town area 
at very little expense, and such strip, suitably 
planted, тау afford a very attractive walk through 


part of the town, when a more extensive park might be 
impracticable. 
occupy corners of back land, are very valuable, as are also 
small reservations in quiet spots if laid out for a definite 
purpose. 

In the planting of streets or open spaces some definite effect 
should be aimed at. In some places the avenue will be 
suitable, in others groups of foliage will be more successful ; 
but broad, simple treatment, with not too much elaboration, 
will be found to harmonise most successfully with town sur- 
roundings. With trees are to be planted sufficient space 
for their proper growth shou!d be provided. The successful 
combination of planting with the architecture of streets and 
squares is a difficult ‘art, for which a general knowledge of 
trees and plants affords no adequate qualification. 

In the completed town it is the buildings which are seen 
and produce whatever effect, good or bad, is attained; 
therefore, the problem of town-planning in its final form is 
essentially an architectural problem. Тһе working out of 
the exact form in which the requirements can һе satisfied 
so as to produce a fine town is a function of the creative 
imagination ; and it can only properly be performed by one 
who has had the architectural training necessarv to enable 
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him to adjust the proportions of the many parts, so to place 
the different buildings, and group them upon the ground 
and in relation to each other that when erected they may 
compose properly. 

The preparation of all the data upon which the design 
must be based hardly falls within the province of the archi- 
tect; and it would seem that this formulation of the city's 
requirements, and of the limits within which the designer 
must work, is the proper sphere of the survevor (aided, of 
course, bv the engineer, the valuer, the economist, the 
sociologist, and the antiquarian). | 

жа — 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA HOUSE, WINTER 
GARDENS, BLACKPOOL. 


MHERE was a formal opening ceremony of the above 

Opera House and Grand Foyer on August 21, which 
was attended by a number of the residents of Blackpool 
and other people interested in theatrical enterprise. 
Another remarkable instance of spirited yet judicious enter- 
prise, showing how rapidly and wonderfully Blackpool and 
its numerous interests move, is afforded by the manner in 
which the new Her Majesty’s Opera House has sprung up 
in the space of a few months, on the exact side of the old 
theatre. 

The work of demolition of the old building was com- 
menced on November 17, 1910, and the new building, with 
the exception of the Grand Foyer, was reopened on June 
5, 1911, exactly seven months having been spent on the 
huge task. No additional land was taken in for the new 
building, but the available space has been so admirably 
utilised as to provide seating accommodation for 2,300 
people, as compared with 1,500 in the old building, so that 
the great increase in the size of the present theatre is as 
real as it 15 apparent. | 

The style of architecture adopted is Louis XIV., and the 
imposing facade of Marmo, relieved with ornamental rail- 
ings along the balcony, is a pleasant addition to the archi- 
tectural beauties of the Winter Gardens. The decorations 
of the interior are exceptional in every respect, and immedi- 
ately upon entering visitors will realise the wonderful trans- 
formation the theatre has undergone. The main entrance 
in Church Street may be described as a marble hall, for 
there is a magnificent white marble staircase leading up to 
the Royal Circle and Foyer ; the floor is of black and white 
marble laid іп chessboard fashion, and round the walls 
there is a pretty dado of Breche Violette marble. The 
same Louis XIV. treatment has been followed out in the 
decoration of the interior part of the theatre. Another 
interesting feature is the fibrous plaster work in front of the 
private boxes and Royal Circle, which is taken from a very 
fine model of an ancient chateau in France. The effect of 
the green draperies, together with ivory and gold enrich- 
ment above and below the private boxes, is pleasing. 

A highly important matter which has been considered 
very carefully is the comfort of the patrons in every part of 
the house. The orchestra stalls consist of handsome inlaid 
mahogany Sheraton chairs, an innovation in theatrical fur- 
nishing, a special feature being upper and lower shelf fitted 
at back of each chair for opera glasses, gloves, hats, or 
other small articles. The Roval Circle, the circle, and the 
pit stalls are equipped with comfortable tip-up chairs. In 
no seat of the theatre is there any obstruction of view, and 
with nine spacious exits on the ground floor, three in Royal 
Circle, and gallery, the theatre can be emptied in a com- 
paratively short space of time. The whole of the building 
and the various tiers are of the latest fireproof construction. 

The Grand Foyer is a large spacious hall for use in con- 
nection with the dress circle, with a balcony for use in con- 
nection with the upper circle, and is based on the lines of 
the Foyer of the Paris Opera House. The Grand Foyer is 
situated over the main entrance, and is approached from 
the Royal Circle level by a handsome white marble stair- 
case. The white marble balustrade in the entrance to the 
foyer is an arresting feature. The colour scheme and 
decoration of this magnificent apartment gives a welcome 
sense of delicacy as well as richness, partaking in general 
appearance and decorative effect more of graceful methods 
of the best Continental opera houses than of any British 
theatre. Тһе decoration of the Grand Foyer has been 
carried out in the same style as the theatre, except that the 
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colours differ. Sixteen graceful Corinthian columns of 
Sienna marble, with massive gilt caps, constitute an inter- 
esting feature against the delicate cream and gold tones of 
the plaster enrichment on the walls, and above there arc 
four Classic pictures on the ceiling, the whole being sur- 
mounted by an imposing coffered dome ceiling relieved with 
gold. The foyer is covered with fine Rose du Barri 
Wilton carpet of Louis XIV. design, an artistic arrange- 
ment of choice palms and plants greatly enhancing the 
effect of this magnificent salon, the primary object of which 
is to provide an agreeable promenade between the acts. 
The plans and designs of the present handsome and 
luxurious theatre were prepared by Messrs. Mangnall and 
Littlewood, of Manchester, and the work has been carried 
out by the following firms :— General contractors, Messrs. 
Parkinson and Sons, Blackpool. Front elevation; Messrs. 
The Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., ' Leeds. Steelwork, 
Messrs. Saml. Butler and Co., Stanningley, Leeds. Heat. 
ing and ventilation, Messrs. Saunders and "Taylor, Man- 
chester. Fibrous plaster decoration, carpeting and seating, 
draperies and curtains, by Messrs. Waring and Gillow, of 
London. Marble work, Messrs. Anthony Bell and Sons; 
Lancaster. Ornamental ironwork, Messrs. Cunliffe and 
Dean, Manchester. Lead lights, Walter J. Pearce, Esq., 
Manchester. Tile work, A. Ollivant, Esq., Shelton, Stoke- 
on-Trent. Electrical fittings, Messrs. Edison and Swan, 
Liverpool. Electrical installation, Messrs. The Blackpool 
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A MILLIONAIRE'S MANSION. 


МЕ. J. D. ROCKEFELLER, the Standard Oil King, 
said recently that golf at seventv-two renewed his 
youth, and that he felt that many pleasant vears in his 
country home in the Pocantico Hills, near New York, were 
reserved for him! With the energy, resourcefulness, and 
interest of a voung man he has lately been planning to im- 
prove his house, and on Monday he sanctioned remodelling, 
involving an expenditure of £200,000, and requiring two 
years for completion. With characteristic hustle the scaf- 
folds were up on Tuesday, and Mr. and Mrs. Rockefeller 
for the next two vears must worry along in another house 
on the estate, which, although small by comparison, is a 
princely abode, and cost £100,000. Тһе Japanese tea 
garden, imported from Tokio, and the beautiful marble 
Temple of Love from Italy, and the other attractions of the 
Rockefeller estate, are preserved intact as before. 

The Oil King’s desire (says the “Telegraph”? corres- 
pondent) to add ten guest rooms to his home is alone 
responsible for the present £200,000 improvement. Mr, 
Rockefeller, unlike several millionaires I could name, is 
not a morose and irritable septuagenarian, but a man brim 
ful of interest in life, whose chief hobby, apart from golf, 
15 to devote a large portion of his enormous income to the 
investigation of the cure and causes of disease, education, 
and the social advancement of his fellow man. His ın- 
genuity 1s proved by the model he had constructed lately 
of a new wing to his residence. This model he made of 
wood, and placed upon a turntable on the spot where he 
intended to build. Ingeniouslv arranged mechanism made 
it possible for Mr. Rockefeller, when seated in this box-like 
affair, to turn it about by means of levers. 

After much experimenting, he composed a time-table. 
This was the result of manv davs spent in the temporarv 
structure. Ву the time the table was completed Mr. КосКе- 
feller learned when the sun would shine in each room. 
When he had completed his calculations he turned the time- 
table over to the architects and told them to “ро ahead." 
The time-table was based upon Mr. Rockefeller's dailv 
scheme of life. For instance, he wanted light in the 
dining-room in the morning and at noon. The onlv time 
he insisted upon having light in his office was between two 
and three o'clock in the afternoon. Не wanted his own 
bedroom dark between three and four o'clock in the after. 
noon, the hour in which he takes his daily nap after comple- 
tion of his business in the office. When the architects ге- 
ceived Mr. Rockefeller’s time-table they ‘‘went ahead" with 
the building and construction. 


GÀ] 
AT a cost of £200,900 a new building is to be erected for 


the Montefiore Home for Incurables and Chronic Diseases 
in New York. * 3 
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GERMAN ARCHITECTURE, 


[,^°Т weck, at the Oxford Extension Summer meeting, 

Mr. Martin S: Biggs, A.R.I.B.A., delivered the first 
of two lectures on German Baroque architecture. Discuss- 
ing the use of the word baroque, he remarked that once the 
word was used by jewellers to describe a mis-shapen piece of 
work or gem, and before that it was a synonym for a wart. 
Public opinion was against this style, and it was difficult to 
dislodge such a prejudice ; but critics were inclined to give 
this name only to objects they did not like, and to call those 
examples of the style which they did like “free classic” 
works. (Laughter.) It did not seem to him as if these 
great baroque buildings abroad were to be compared with 
the buildings of the Gothic period, or with the work of 
Wren ; but even admitting a preference for the more familiar 
periods, there was no reason for neglecting other periods or 
stvles. At times baroque architecture was worthy of the 
bad things said of it: but at others it was worthy of better 
treatinent and might even afford instruction. As a rule, 
baroque work was grossly materialistic, but full of a gaiety 
and lightness of style one did not find elsewhere, and archi. 
tects to-day recognised that a period which was actually 
expertrhental and in which originality became anarchy might 
teach much. Sometimes baroque work was artificially in 
revolt ‘against the Renaissance style, and sometimes natur- 
ally, but the baroque architect with his originality and gaiety 
combined the quality of thinking imperially, and introduced 
what we called “town planning." Absolute stagnation was 
the only alternative, and instead of that we had a most in- 
teresting experiment. Save for the days of the iron-crowned 
Lombard Kings, German architecture had produced по 
original stvles, and had borrowed in turn from France and 
Italy, without proceeding on the lines of any normal 
development. ‘The difference between Italian and German 
architecture was explained by the fact that while Italy had 
no great Gothic period, the medieval Gothic was of para- 
mount importance to Germany, while the Renaissance style 
was never really introduced into Germany at all. It was 
the strength of the Gothic stvle in Germany which produced 
the baroque there and not the need of a revolt from the 
Renaissance style, as elsewhere. Тһе Renaissance spirit 
predominated in German baroque, and it was neither exces- 
sively eccentric nor florid, and any departure from Renais- 
sance models which might be due to the continuance of the 
Gothic. traditions showed that the style was under-developed 
rather than over-developed. Тһе German baroque, as 
Professor Bannister Howard had pointed out, came between 
English. Elizabethanism and the style of Henry IV. in 
France, The coming of the Jesuits brought the complete 
baroque style into Germany, but it was in Bavaria and 
Austria that the new movement found its warmest welcome, 
parts of Germany which had never been really Teuton in 
spirit, and where the older Gothic mediavalısm was less 
strongly rooted. 

Mr. Briggs, in his second lecture, defined the essentials of 
the baroque style in architecture as one in which hard 
straight lines m gables had gone, and where one got a curve, 
accompanied by a craze for decoration all over the building, 
scrollwork and many unconventional details. Generally 
speaking, baroque architecture emanated from Italy, while 
rococo came from France. The style familiar under Louis 
XIV. was generally known as rococo, while the baroque style 
reigned in Italy in the 17th century. Oxford was full 
of more or less debased Renaissance work, more almost than 
any other town in England, but the most completely baroque 
examples were the new Oricl College buildings and the porch 
of St. Mary-the-Virgin opposite. One of the most complete 
cities for studying the baroque style was Salzburg, as built 
by Wulf Dietrich at the end of the 16th and beginning of 
the 17th centuries ; but the later period rococo work was 
altogether inferior to the 17th century baroque. The rococo 
style was lighter, more arranged to startle, and more 
twisted ; baroque ceilings were generally of gilt with paint- 
ings in panels, while the rococo interiors made frequent use 
of modelled plaster. In villa architecture the baroque motto 
was ‘‘Nature adorned by art.” At Prague, under the 
Emperor Rudolf IL, a style grew up with a special bold- 
ness of design, a more masculine character than in Vienna, 
but what struck one in Bohemia was the force of Italian 1n- 
Пиепсев. In Vienna her own school of architects was strong 
enough to enable her to dispense with Italian influences, and 
most of her churches and buildings were erected by men who, - 
when they were not born in the city, did at least live and 
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practice there. Few large modern cities had felt so much 
the influence of the baroque style, and few had given them- 
selves up to it, in even modern times, so enthusiastically as 
Vienna. In Germany, as we knew it to-day, one might say 
the further off a town was from the Brenner pass the less of 
the Багодие it had; the examples were chiefly confined to 
the churches, and baroque town halls were much less 
frequently found in Germany than were Renaissance town 
halls. Тһе Renaissance spirit never really died in Germany 
during the 17th and 18th centuries, and so it could not truly 
be said that its revival was a mere revolt from the extra- 
vagances of the rococo. Yet it was the advent of rococo 
which precipitated some sort of battle between the two styles 
of Germany, and made its defeat certain, though it had 
taught much and added much in its day to the picturesque- 
ness of an always picturesque country. 


dier um BUILDING NEWS. 
THe Barnstable Education Authority have accepted the 


tender of Messrs. Slee and Son, of £404, for alterations at 
the Cyprus Terrace School. |. 


Ат Tullylumb, Pertl,' the memorial-stone of the new 
infirmary was Jaid on Saturday last. There will be accom- 
modation for 120 beds, and the cost is estimated at £36,190. 


PRINCESS ALEXANDER OF ‘TECK has opened the Shtopshire 
Sanatorium for Consumptives, near Wenlock, which has been 
built as a memorial to King Edward. The building has 
cost £ 15,500. А | 


Ат а meeting of Dumfries District Committee, held last 
week, the estimate of 1,426 2s. ıod., by Messrs. Tilburn 
and Co., Dumfries, was accepted for the erection of a new 
bridge at Dalfibble Ford, Shieldhill. The total cost of the 
bridge, including the salary of a clerk of works, is estimated 
at 41,526 25. 10d. | 8 


Ir was decided, on the recommendation of the Works Sub- 
Committee, to accept the tender of Mr. J..L. Miller, North 
Shields, amounting to £8,453 18s. 8d., for the erection 
of two elementary school departments at Shields, to provide 
accommodation for 940 scholars, and for the erection of a 
handicrafts centre and the caretaker's house. 


THE foundation-stone of the new parish hall at St. Barnabas, 
Norwich, was laid by the Bishop of Norwich on Thursday 
week. The hall, which is to be erected on the south side 
of the new parish church, will be constructed of red brick 
with Brisley tiles, and will harmonise with the church. 
It will be 6oft. long by 3oft. wide, and will accommodate 
зоо. The total cost is expected to be about боо. “The 
plans for the building, which will be ornate in some respects, 
were prepared by Messrs. Lacey and Upcher, and the con- 
tractor is Mr. H. C. Greengrass. 


THe new Mechanics’ Institute at Shiremoor was opened on 
Saturday. It is situated in Earsdon Road, and takes the 
place of the old building at the colliery, which has long been 
unsuitable for the purpose. The new institute comprises a 
commodious reading-room, smoke-room, billiard-room, and 
caretaker's house. It has been built by Messrs. J. P. 
Bertram and Sons, of Earsdon, from the designs of Mr. 
J. R. McMillan, surveyor to the Earsdon Council. Тһе 
cost is about £1,000. The floor coverings in the various 


rooms were supplied bv the Citv Floorcloth and Linoleum 
Co., Newcastle. | 


In the: presence of a large and representative company the 
meniorial-stone of the new infirmary for the County and City 


of Perth, was laid. on Saturday afternoon by Mrs. С. A. 
Murray, ofTavmount, the wife of the chairman of the board 


of directors. ^ It is calculated that the new infirmary, which 
is to cost about £36,000, will be opened free of debt. Tt 
will consist of four main ward blocks, each two storeys in 
height, with an administrative block in the centre. Each 
of the main wards will contain twelve beds. The site on 
which the infirmary is being erected. is at Tavmount Terrace, 
an elevated and airy part of the city. Mr. James Miller, 


A.R.S.A., Glasgow, the architect, on behalf of the con- ' 
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tractors, the measurer, and himself, presented Mrs. Murray 
with a silver trowel as a momento of the occasion. 


WHEN it was decided to build a new elementary mixed school 
at Forest Hall, the architects of the county were asked to 
compete іп its designing, and the plans drawn up by Messrs. 
Hope and Tasker, A.R.I.B.A., of New Bridge Street, were 
successful. Тһе» contracting was placed with Mr. J. W. 
White, of High Barnes Works, Sunderland. The new 
school, which will be opened next week, is situated at the 
end of Wilson Terrace, close to Forest Hall Station. Accom- 
modation has been provided for 370 children in seven class- 
rooms, grouped around a central hall, with cloak-rooms and 
entrances conveniently placed. All the actual school-rooms 
have been placed upon the ground floor, and the walls of 
the buildings are of local bricks, while heating is by hot 
water on the low-pressure system. There are two separate 
playgrounds, and it is intended to utilise an open space 
adjoining іп the future for an infants’ school. The esti- 
mated cost of the whole scheme was something over £4,000. 


THE new Foxhill Council School, which was opened on 
August 28, at a cost of about £17,000. The school has 
been erected on an acre of land adjoining the main road. 
It is an excellent structure of local granite with brick dres- 
sings, and is equipped with every modern convenience. 
Accommodation is provided for 150 children, and the school 
is divided into four large class-rooms, two of which, by the 
use of a sliding glass screen, can be converted into a spacious 
hall soft. long by 4oft. wide. Тһе walls are tinted pale 
green, and wood block floors are the order throughout the 
building. For the cookery classes a room has been set 
apart, being fitted with a modern range. Connecting the 
two departments and giving access to the class-rooms is a 
verandah, which is not only a convenience, but adds to the 
beauty of the building. The school is heated at low-pressure 
by Messrs. Algers’ svstem, the boiler being installed under- 
ground. "Тһе cloak-rooms are well fitted, and water is laid 
on from large storage tanks supplied from a well on the 
premises. The work has been carried out by Mr. R. Jacub, 
Bugle, under the direction of Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect, 
and the clerk of works, Mr. F. C. Gilbert. 

THE formal opening of the new operating-room at the 
Sunderland Eye Infirmary took place on August 26. The 
extension has been undertaken in conjunction with several 
improvements to the existing building, and the total cost 
is roughly £1,000. ‘These additions and improvements 
have been rendered necessary by the large increase in the 
number of patients, the average number of out-patients per 
day now being 120, and the in-patients 32. The new opera- 
ting-room, which has been fitted out with the most modern 
instruments and appliances, will be entirely devoted to the 
use of out-patients, so that it will no longer be necessary 
fur them to be treated in the operating theatre situate in 
the in-patients’ department. ‘The exf@nsion adjoins the rear 
of the east of the present building, and is entered from the 
consulting-room. А large glass dome gives a distinguished 
appearance to the exterior, and the room is fitted with two 
large plate-glass windows, thus ensuring a perfect light. The 
floor is covered with Terrellzo mosaic pavement. апа this, 
besides giving the room a bright, cheerful appearance, is 
a valuable asset to perfect cleanliness. An X-rays room has 
also been installed, and this is fitted with appliances bv 
which the eve may be photographed for the purpose of 
discovering any foreign bodies that may be attached to it. 
Among the numerous appliances with which the rooms are 
fitted, perhaps the most interesting is the new electrical 
magneto by which the use of the knife is avoided in ex- 
tracting certain foreign substances in the eve. 


THE new Grammar School for Girls at Handsworth, one of 
the handsomest buildings of its kind in Birmingham, is 
now practically completed, and will be opened on Septem- 
ber 14. Renaissance in character, it is canstructed of. 
brown “Black Country” bricks and white Hollington stone. - 
In the centre is a spacious assembly hall, on three sides of ` 
which corridors have been constructed so that each class- : 
room can be reached without passing through any other; 
room, and that lectures can be delivered without the pupils : 
in other parts of the building being disturbed. The assembly ; 
room, or lecture hall, which has a carved roof ornamented ^ 
with Tudor devices, is the main feature of the front eleva- : 
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tion. The interior dimensions of the hall are ıooft. by 
44ft. wide and 42ft. high. On the upper floor it is over- 
looked by corridor windows, so that the corridors can be used 
às accommodation for spectators at prize distributions and 
other gatherings. "The class-rooms, of which there are nine 
on each of the two floors, all have the same dimensions, 
22ft. біп. by 23ft. 6in. Main staircases are provided at 
each end of the central portion of the buflding. The south 
wing contains on the ground floor the room and office óf 
the headmistresses’  class-rooms, mistresses’ common- 
room, a special room for stationery and the storing 
of books, and a library which is ап exceedingly 
pleasing apartment, 37ft. by 18ft. gin., having a 
large circular bay window facing south. Тһе build- 
ing has been erected by Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, cf 
Tewkesbury, from the designs of Messrs. J. A. Chatwin. 
and Son, at a cost of nearly 636,000. 


IN the presence of a large gathering, the new elementary 
school and housewifery centre, Rawson Road and Elm 
Drive, Seaforth, was opened on Saturday afternoon. The 
chairman of the District Council (Mr. T. B. Woodward) un- 
locked the door with a gold key, presented by the architects 
(Messrs. Appleyard and Quiggin) The schools comprise 
two separate blocks of buildings. Тһе main building, in- 
cluding (a) an ordinary elementary school, which, when 
completed, will contain separate departments for 200 infants 
aud доо older scholars of both sexes. For the present, 
however, only 350 places are provided, the accommodation 
being as follows:—{1) Central hall; (2) seven class rooms 
of fifty places each ; (3) store room ; (4) separate entrances, 
cloak rooms, lavatories, playgrounds with covered plav- 
sheds, etc., for boys and girls; (5) teachers’ rooms over- 
looking the playgrounds. (b) Special subjects rooms: (7) 
‘Manual instruction room, and (8) science room, which will 
be used by pupils from neighbouring schools. Except for 
the head teacher's room the main building is contained in 
one storev. Тһе housewifery centre includes (1) a cottage, 
in which the teachers will reside in order that the instruc- 
tion in housewifery may be real and effective. It contains 
sitting-room, kitchen, scullery, three bedrooms, and bath- 
room; (2) a laundry-room on the ground floor, and (3) a 
cookery-room above. There is also a school garden. The 
buildings are externally of Ravenhead rustic brick with red 
pressed brick and terra-cotta dressings. They are lighted 
throughout by electricitv, and heated on the low-pressure 
hot-water svstem, aided, when necessary, bv open fires. 
Gas is laid on to supplement coal in the сооКегу, laundry 
work, science, and manual instruction rooms. 
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I HEAR that a loan exhibition of work bv Alfred Stevens 18 
to be arranged at the Tate Gallery, and will probably be 
opened in October next at about the same time that the 
Wellington Monument will be at last completed. There are 
already at Millbank some good paintings and drawings bv 
our great sculptor, but South Kensington possesses a mag- 
nificent collection of his models and casts, as well as a 
much larger number of drawings and designs. However, 
the proposed exhibition will no doubt help towards the full 
appreciation of an artist who is still sometimes confused with 
his Belgian namesake. It is to be hoped, however, that и 
will not prevent his being represented as a painter in the 
exhibition in aid of the National Art Collections Fund, which 
is again to be held at Grafton Street during the autumn. An 
important feature of the latter is to be a series of water- 
colours by British artists which the committee of the Walpole 
Societv has undertaken to get together. —“ Manchester 
Guardian.” 
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TRADE NOTES. 
THE Claybrooke Council Schools are being supplied with 
Shorland’s warm-air ventilating patent Manchester grates 
by Messrs. Е. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. - 


Messrs. РАТМАМ AND FOTHERINGHAM, LTD., of Theobald's 
Road, W.C., inform us that they have been successful in 
securing two contracts for works, in alterations and addi. 
tions, at both His Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket, W., and 
the Savoy Theatre, Strand, W.C. 


MR. ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, ).Р., of Scarborough, has 
presented a fine tower, with clock and bell, showing the time 
on four illuminated dials, for the Holbeck Gardens, Scar- 
borough, the clock and bell being made and fixed by 
Messrs. William Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds. 
The same firm also have in hand a new clock for Sherburn 
Church, near York; new clock and bells for Darwen; and 
an illuminated clock for Clayton Conservative Club, Lan- 
cashire. 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(“) Signifies the deposit required. 

Barnsley. Oct. 7. Baths extension, for the Т.С. 
Premiums: £50, 430, and 420. Borough Surveyor, Manor 
House, Barnsley. 

Bradford. Infirmary. Keith W. Young, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Secretary-Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Brad- 
ford. £3 35.* 

Bristol. Alterations, for the directors of the Grand Hotel 
Co. (Bristol), Ltd. Three premiums will be awarded. 
Е. А. Jenkins, 44, Corn-st., Bristol. 

Cardiff. Institute, for the Education Comm. Assessor, 
J. Jackson, Education Offices, City Hall, Cardiff. £2 2s.* 

Coseley, nr. Bilston. School, for the Education Comm. 
F. J. С. Poole, Educatian Offices, Coseley, near Bilston. 

Hastings. Hospital, for the Joint Comm. of the East 
Sussex Hospital. Assessor, Edwin Т. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 
ties Bank, Skegness. 

Monte Video. Jan. 32, 1912. Palace, etc. Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basing- 
hall-st., Е.С. . 

Murton Colliery (Durham). Oct. 4. Cottages (100), 
for the Easington R.D.C. J. M. Longden, Council Offices, 
Easington, Castle Eden. 

Swansea. Sept. 29. Parish hall, to cost 1,200. H. 
Plant, 14, Fisher-st., Swansea. 


— 
NOTES ОЕ CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Aberdeen. Sept. 7. Additions to premises. 
and Walker, architects, 181a, Union-st., Aberdeen. 

Abertillery (Mon.). Sept. 5. Station alterations, etc., 
for the G.W. Ry. Co. А. E. Bolter, secretary, Paddington 
Station, London. | 

Adwick-le-Street (Yorks.). Sept. 9. Police station, for 
the West Riding Standing Joint Comm.—builder, joiner, 
plasterer, plumber, roof tiler, painter. J. Vickers Edwards, 
West Riding architect, County Hall, Wakefield. £1 each.* 

Aldershot. Sept. 12. Alterations, etc., to Royal 
Pavilion, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. ' Secretarv, Н.М. Office of Works, etc., Storey 5- 
gate, S.W. £1 1s.* 


(Continued on page viii.) 
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EXPRESSION. 


r T HE constant reader of the daily newspaper forms, either 
consciously or unconsciously, a general opinion of the 
world and its ways very largely from the impressions the 
daily news-sheet conveys to his mind. These impressions 
are, it is true, being constantly modified by personal contact 
with people and the force of personal judgments, and often 
they receive pretty rude shocks in cOnsequence. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is impossible for the world in general to shake 
off the influence of the general statements and comments in 
the newspapers. We say unfortunately, because the 
widespread statement of personal and partial judgments is 
often harmful and misleading. The daily paper is, how- 
ever, one Of the expressions of life, and as new writers are 
constantly being employed, there is to be found in it some- 
thing which reflects more or less truthfully the ideas of a 
large class of people. In matters of technical and pro- 
fessional interest, experts are employed to write, or their 
opinions are sought and written down, but in such matters 
there is, we suppose, no large body of public opinion to go 
upon, for the public is not in a position to form a judgment. 
Here is one of the great difficulties to be encountered by 
the architect, for his art cannot be widely understood from 
is own point of view, and his appeal calls largely on blind 
eves. And that this disability is not confined to the ‘poorer 
people is evidenced by the actions of our great municipalities. 
The aspect of Market Street, Manchester, is probably a 
truthful expression of the modern life of the place. ‘The 
street is constantly being flooded by crowds of excursionists 
of the poorer classes, and the shops апа shop-signs bear 
sufficiently evident expression of the uses of the street. ‘That 
an important street in a great modern city should be like 
Market Street Manchester is surely some evidence of an 
appalling lack on the part of the public of any desire for 
the softening and beautifving influences of art in the external 
aspect of a street. And th is not more evident than the 
lack of artistic direction in the placing of plants and shrubs 
in the squares and about the statues in the city. 
be made decorative and pleasant if directed by the advice 
of a capable architect or landscape gardener. Manchester 
does not lack money, enterprise, or intelligence, but it 
apparently has по one at the head of affairs who troubles 
about such a simple, but obvious lack of knowledge in art. 
This great city is about to erect an Art Gallery, but we 
are of opinion that the sort of art enterprise she most needs 
is some general tidving up and beautifving of her streets, and 
some more evident expression of the desire for Everyday Art. 
To the best of our remembrance and knowledge, some main 
streets in Manchester аге less lovely to look upon now than 


they were twenty or thirty vears ago, and surely this shows 


a lack of artistic thought and feeling if there is so lamentable 
an absence of its expression. | 

The post- impressionists tell us art is not Beauty ; it is Ex- 
pression. Тһе quiet dignity of Saint Annes Square i is expres- 
sive of the feelings of the well-to-do people who can shop there 
comfortably, and the nightmare of Market Street is expres- 
sive of the shout of the tradesmen for the eyes of the poorer 
classes ; and the expression in both places is—Art? ‘There 
is something almost pathetic in the comparison between the 
central parts of Dusseldorf or Munich and the large, open 
spaces of Manchester or Leeds. It is not a little saddening 
that such great communities in our great and prosperous 
land cannot trouble to command the ability which would 
enliven and beautify the daily surroundings of the people. 

We are not writing about something that does not matter. 
or that cannot be remedied. 
it matters very much indeed. 


TS A y de... 
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This might ` 


The remedy is to hand, and 


NOTES. 


JJ UST on the eve of the sending-in day for the Art Gallery 

and Library Designs, Manchester is to be engaged ш 
another controversy as to the placing of a Municipal Exchange 
on the Infirmary site. ‘This just shows how important it 's 
that architects should be protected against such eventuali- 
ties. Manchester has been discussing the Infirmary site, and 
what to do with it, so long and so vigorously that it seemed 
quite evident to an outsider that opinion was very widely 
divided, leaving a strong minority to reckon with. We hear 
there are sixty members of council in favour of the Exchange 
on the Infirmary site. It really looks as though the successful 
architects may have to claim compensation aíter all. But 
the compensation which they get is not a real and full 
compensation after all. It is the erection of the building 
itself which must always count as the architect's chief reward, 
both for its own sake and for what else it may lead to, if 
it is a success. We should question if art is of so very 
much account for Manchester at present. A well-equipped 
Exchange where money may be earned under pleasant con- 
ditions 1s of supreme importance now. For the rest ап 
Ansidei Madonna does not greatly matter. But a few—a 
хегу few—thousands might be well spent to brighten up the 
streets, and give a little artistic expression to things generally ! 


WE were glad to note that the question of smoke abatement 
was discussed at the British Association in regard to its prac- 
tical possibilities. It is surely time that some definite steps 
were taken to lessen the great еуі and nuisance of excessive 
smoke. As to the measurement of the excess, there is 
obviously a difficulty. But the possibility was discussed in 
a practical Paper, by Dr. J. S. Owens. Не remarked that 
from the point of view of smoke emission, the present position 
of the manufacturer who burned bituminous coal in his 
furnace was that while he knew dense smoke to be unneces- 
sary and wasteful, entire absence of smoke was practically 
impossible to attain under working conditions. Тһе ques- 
tion, therefore, was what was the least amount of smoke such 
a manufacturer might be asked to limit himself to? Тһе 
present legal standard of “black smoke in sufficient quantity 
to be a nuisance" was admittedly satisfactory, as black smoke 
was a thing rarelv if ever seen. Also the blackness alone 
was no measure of the amount of pollution, nor even of the 
amount of soot per ton of coal burnt. Тһе present standard: 
was, therefore, out of date, meanwhile the public had to 
breathe polluted air, to suffer in health and pocket, to have 
their buildings injured and disfigured, and their sunshine cut 
off. А sound standard of the maximum allowable amount of 
smoke should be fixed and enforced. Sir William White 
thought all were agreed that there ought to be a standard, 
and that that standard must be of a scientific character and 
fixed bv a committee of experts, on which both smoke pro- 
ducers and the inspectors should be represented. "There was 
a feeling in manufacturing districts that the more smoke 
there was in the atmosphere the better the business was. 
The people there got accustomed to smoke, and did not take 
as much notice of it as others. There were grave and public 
reasons why smoke should be abated. Two essentials were 
that there should be no doubt about the density of the 
smoke, and that fires should be substantial. 


A MATTER concerning the Bury Corporation housing scheme, 
off Bolton Road, Bury, was mentioned at the meeting of 
the Bury and District Joint Hospital Board, on the 6th inst., 
says the “ Manchester Guardian,” when Mr. J. Hargreaves 
(Tottington) asked if the Bury Corporation proposed build- 
ing any more houses of the class at present in course of 
erection near the Fever Hospital, as, in his opinion, in a very 
short time they would become slum property. When the 
Joint Board took over that hospital from Bury, he said, it 
was never intended they should be fronted with a lot of 
property which was not up-to-date. I think we ought to 
protest against the Bury Corporation crowding too many 
places. “I protest, as one of the outside authorities, to 
being crowded, and I venture to suggest that no private 
builder would be allowed to build property of that kind.” - 


Тне “ Times" says a settlement has been arrived at in regard 
to the question of the South Kensington site, and that it is 
one which is satisfactory to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, inasmuch as bv the terms of the settlement the 
Natural Historv Museum retains all the land allotted to it 
in 1899. and the boundary then agreed upon is not to be 
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disturbed. The Science Museum will be proceeded with on 


the land to the north of the boundary of the Natural History 
Museum. 


ONE has to think twice before offering bequests nowadays. 


Certainly in the matter of pictures it is obvious that it is 
necessary to “look a gift-horse in the mouth.” Тһе City of 
Newcastle on Wednesday refused the late Mr. Shipley’s 
bequest of £30,000 to build an art gallery on the condition 
that it contained certain pictures collected by the testator. 
At Manchester, on the same day, Mr. Carnegie’s offer of 
415,000 for three branch libraries was accepted, though the 
objectors argued that it was beneath the dignity of Manchester 
to accept charity. — / 


AT the sale of Sir Theodore Martin's art and literary 
treasures at Bryntisilio, on Wednesday, there was a large 
gathering of distmguished people from all parts of the 
kingdom, says the “Telegraph.” There was keen competi- 
tion for two unique Bergere chairs, which formerly belonged 
to famous ladies of Llangollen. 
£60 by Myeres, London. Corkhill, of Birkenhead, obtained 
a Sheraton cylinder escritoire for 71 guineas, and a valuable 
satinwood Pembroke table with medallion of figures, a choice 
example used by her late Majesty Queen Victoria when 
visiting Bryntisilio, was knocked down to Forman, of Brighton, 
for £34. А rare Louis Quatorze black buhl oblong writing- 
table, a fine example, was secured by Smiths, London, for 
42 guineas. A bust of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, by 
Behens, the original plaster model of the bust in Windsor 
Castle, presented to Sir Theodore by Queen Victoria, was 
sold for three guineas. 


AN important addition to the treasures of the new London 
Museum, which is to be opened at Kensington Palace in 
about two months’ time, has been effected by the purchase 
of the famous collection of old English costumes, gathered 
together by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A, 


Tue President of the Board of Education, Mr. Walter 
Runciman, has appointed Mr. Francis Grant Ogilvie, 
C.B., LL.D., to the post of Director of the Science 
Museum, which he will hold in addition to his present 
office of secretary for the Science Museum and Geological 
Survey and Museum. 


AN ordinary meeting of the council of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland was held on the 4th inst. at 
31, South Frederick Street, Dublin, Mr. W. Kaye-Parry, 
F.R.1.B.A., occupied the chair, and there were also present 
Messrs. F. Hayes, H. Allberry, A. G. C. Millar, F. G. 
Hicks, С. P. Sheridan, Lucius O’Callaghan, С. С. Ashlin, 
and С. A. Owen, hon. secretary, The minutes of the 
ordinary meeing of June 12, and of the special meeting of 
July 26, were read and signed, and a large amount of cor- 
respondence dealt with, including applications for admission 
to studentship. А report from the Professional Practice 
Committee in referendk (о а proposed revision of the schedule 
of charges was approved and adopted. Asvote of condolence 
with ‘the family of the late Mr. W. H. Hill, of Cork, was 
passed. 


On Monday it was announced that the great building of the 
Wholesale Co-operative Society at Glasgow, built in 1897, at 
a cost of £250,000, was destroyed by fire on the night before. 
The damage is estimated at £100,000, and every available 
fireman in Glasgow was said to be employed at the fire. The 
building contained some £200,000 worth of goods, and the 
“Chronicle” says:—The building was divided in the centre 
by double fireproof walls 33ft. apart. These withstood the 
attack of the fire, but eventually the tongues of flame burned 
a way into the central tower, and through this ate a passage 
to the farther side of the fireproof gables. The fire was still 
burning at a late hour. 


Тнк members of the Midland Antiquarian Society drove on 
Saturdav afternoon to Hales Owen, visiting the Leasowes, 
the birthplace and residence of the poet Shenstone; the 
ruins of the Abbey and the Parish Church, one of the most 
interesting buildings im the neighbourhood of Birmingham. 


Тне excavation of the Roman fort at Cappuck, on the Oxnam 
Water, near Jedburgh, is at present proceeding. The site 
was partially explored some twenty years ago by the late 


These were acquired for | 
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Marquis of Lothian, but much remained to be done, and it 
is hoped that the present excavations, which are being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries, and assisted by a grant from the Carnegie Fund, 
will help to clear up some of the problems connected with 
the Roman occupation of Scotland. The ditch and rampart 
of the fort have been already uncovered, and the examina- 
tion of the interior is being rapidly proceeded with. The 
excavations are being supervised by Mr. G. H. Stevenson, 
of Oxford, and Mr. S. N. Miller, of Glasgow University, 
assisted by Mr. A. Mackie, who acted as foreman at the 
important excavations of Newstead. 


0 

THE monthly meeting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
was held in the Castle on August 30, Professor Е. Haver- 
field, F.S.A., presiding, Mr. Gerald Simpson submitted 
some photographs of excavations carried out at High House 
Farm, Mile Castle, near to Birdoswald. The work, he said, 
was commenced about three weeks ago. The remains found 
were not so considerable as at Poltcross Burn, but there were 
some very interesting remains of the north wall and north 
gateway іт the public roadway. Permission was obtained to 
carry on the excavations m the public road, and the north 
end ef the Mile Castle was excavated. The excavations іп 
the roadway had to be filled up immediately, but the larger 
portion of the work was in a field, and was being followed 
up. Nothing really conclusive had yet been found, but, 
through this work, it was hoped the question as to who was 
the builder of the Roman wall would be settled. The 
Chairman submitted “a brief note on the new Corbridge 
tombstone of (Ba) rates,” found at Corbridge. The tomb- 
stone, he said, recorded the death of a man who came from 
Palmyra, on the extreme edge of the Roman Empire. He 
was a standard-bearer in the Roman army, and died at the 
age of sixty-eight years. Тһе speaker suggested that the 
tombstone, which bore the inscription, “rates,” was to the 
memory of the Barates who put up an expensive tombstone 
to the memory of his wife at South Shields, since it was 
уегу unlikely that there should be in the district at the same 
time two men from Palmyra, whose names ended in “ rates.” 
The excavations at Corbridge, he added, had this year-been 
carried out at the west of the site, and they seemed to have 
got near to the cemetery. They had found fewer small 
things than last year, but he had that morning found a 
piece of glass, upon which was scratched the representation 
of a fish. Five out of every six antiquarians would probably 
say that that indicated Christianity, since the fish was the 
symbol of Christianity, but he, personally, was not prepared 
to accept that conclusion. Notes upon Wycliffe-on-Tees 
Church, by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, D.C.L., vicar of 
Witton-le-Wear, and “On some Neolithic Flint Implements 
from Weardale,” by Mr. W. M. Egglestone, of Stanhope, 
were also read. | 


LONDON is to have a permanent exhibition of patents which, 
it is anticipated by the promoters, will fulfil a long-felt want. 
The exhibition will be situated in a central position, and 
will be open to the public all the year round. There will 
be no charge for admission. The object of the exhibition 
is to establish a centre where inventors may display their 
patents for the purpose of attracting the attention of possible 
purchasers, not only in the British Isles, but visitors will be 
received at the exhibition from all parts of the world, and . 
conducted through the various sections by expert demon- . 
strators, who will not only be able to point out the ments 
of each patent, but will be able to quote for any country m 
the world for same. There are hundreds of people who 
own patented inventions, who would be only too glad to get 
into touch with the many investors who are continually on 
the qui vive for useful commodities of this description, and 
the exhibition will form a permanent medium between the 
two classes, The exhibition has already received a consider- 
able amount of support from very important firms, and when 
it opens there will undoubtedly be a noteworthy display of 
great variety. Further particulars with regard to the exhibi- 
tion are contained in the prospectus which is being, issued, 
and which may be had on application to the Administration 
Office, 165, Fleet Street, E.C. | 


— 
MR. JOHN SHAW, of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, stone тег. 
chant, of the firm of Messrs. Bowne and Shaw, who di 


on July 8 last, aged go years, left estate of the gross value 
of £35,390. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


HE “Daily Mail” says:—In the “Daily Mail” architects’ 
competition, in which a prize of тоо was offered for 
a design of an ideal house, to cost from доо to £1,100, 
the plans entered by Messrs. Reginald C. Fry and H. Clarke, 
jun., of 12, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C., have been 
placed first. A house, according to the winning design, will 
form the central feature of the “ Daily Mail” Ideal Home 
Exhibition at Olympia in April next. Тһе building of this 
' house, which has been undertaken by Mr. W. G. Tarrant, 
of Byfleet and Woking, will constitute a record, the time 
available for the purpose being only ten days. Over 700 
designs were entered in the competition, and the assessors 
were:—Mrs. Е. Stoop, of Byfleet; Mrs. Foster, of Woking ; 
Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.A.; Mr. E. С.Р. 
Monson, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., M.S.A., etc., and Mr. W. G. 
Tarrant. 


H.M. LEGATION at Havana report that a competition has 
been opened by the Cuban Government for the erection at 
Havana of an equestrian statue of the Cuban General Maceo. 
Plaster models should be sent by sculptors desirous of com- 
peting to the “Comosion Ejecutiva, Monumento al General 
Antonio Maceo, Sacretaria de Instruccion Publica у Bellas 
Artes,” Havana, before January 20. The sum of 100,000 
pesos (about £20,600), has been voted for the work. British 
sculptors proposing to compete should first put themselves 
into communication with the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall Street, E.C., where 
also further particulars (in Spanish) may be seen. 


f 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NO. 44, CHARLES STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


` 


В. С. HAMMOND, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
EXTENSIVE alterations were carried out to this house, includ- 
ing the new front, shown in the illustration. The materials 
were Portland stone and Crowborough bricks. 

The work was carried out for V. C. Vickers, Esq., by 
Messrs. J. Garlick, Ltd., 43, Sloane Street, S.W. 


“THE CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR SWEDISH 
GYMNASTICS,” 16-18, PADDINGTON STREET, W. 


FORSYTH AND Maure, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


This building was planned to provide accommodation for а. 


large gymnasium, separate fencing and lecture-rooms, with 
the requisite dressing-rooms and shower-baths attached, on 
the lower floors. 
various consulting and waiting-rooms, accommodation for 
staff in the day time, and principal’s and secretary’s offices, 
while on the third floor accommodation is provided for care- 
taker and wife. The exterior is-treated in thin, hand-made 
red bricks and “tooled face” Portland stone. The carved 
portions and the stone urn were carried out under the direc- 
боп of Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth. The roofing tiles are hand- 
made and dark in tone. The rain-water heads and pipes 
are of cast-lead. The interior is simple in character, the 
walls being distempered, and the woodwork varnished. The 
floors are of reinforced concrete, covered with wood-block, 
the main stairs also being in concrete. 

Electricity is used for the lift and for lighting the build- 
ing, which is heated by a hot-water system. 

The contractors were ав follows:—Builders, Messrs. 
James Simpson and Son; steelwork and reinforced concrete, 
Messrs. Homan and Rogers ; electric lighting and lift, Messrs. 
Tyler and Freeman; heating work, Messrs. J. Jeffreys and 
Co.; glazing for the gymnasium skylight, Luxfer Prism 
Syndicate; ironwork, Mr. С. Hall; leadwork, Mr. W. 
Dodds ; tiling and marble work, Art Pavements, Ltd. ; door 
furniture, Messrs. Gibbons and Sons and Messrs. T. Elsley, 
Ltd. ; sanitary fittings, Messrs. J. Bolding and Son. 


ж 


REurER's Hamburg correspondent says it is stated that land 
to the value of 41,400,000 is to be purchased in the old 
town of Hamburgh, for the purpose of improving housing 
conditions. It is expected that after new streets have been 
built the re-sale will yield a profit of some £700,000. 


A. UE Hob ee Ф 


On the first and second floors are the - 


DEVIATION FROM BUILDING PLANS. 


А DEVIATION from building plans was the subject of 

a prosecution in the Doncaster Borough Court on 
September 4. Mr. Thomas Henry Johnson, architect and 
surveyor, Priory Place, was summoned for two offences 
under the by-laws. Тһе Town Clerk (Мг. К. A. Н. 
Tovey) prosecuted on behalf of the Corporation, and Mr. 
Williamson, of Retford, defended. 

It was stated that the offences consisted of building con- 
trary to plans which had been approved by the Sanitary 
Committee, and of making substantial additions to a build- 
ing without submitting plans. Mr. Johnson submitted plans 


- in March for a building in French Gate, to be used as a 


shop and temperance hotel. 

The thickness of the walls of any building, said the 
Town Clerk, depended upon the length and height of the 
building. The plans showed walls nine inches thick. Mr. 
Johnson’s attention was drawn to the fact that the walls 
should be 13} inches thick. The plans were amended and 
passed on March 28, but on August тт the Borough Sur- 
veyor discovered that the third storey of the building had 
only a nine-inch external wall instead of the fourteen inches 
shown on the plans, and further that a very substantial addi- 
tion had been made to the premises without any plans being 
submitted, this addition consisting of six bedrooms, a bath- 
room and lavatory. 

The Town Clerk added that between eight o’clock on 
Saturday night and nine o’clock that morning a plan was 
delivered showing some of the proposed amendments of the 
original plans and as actually carried out. The Sanitary 
Committee could not pass the building as it now stood—it 
was contrary to the by-laws. | 

So far as the walls were concerned they were wrong from 
the basement to the top, and it was not at all unlikely that 
the whole of the building would have to be pulled down. 
The basement wall of the building was ı8 inches where it 
ought to be 22) inches thick, the ground floor was 14 instead 
of 18, and the top storey 9 inches instead of 14 inches, 
and he not only asked for a substantial penalty, but for a 
continuing penalty from August 11. 

Mr. Williamson, in defence, said it was unlikely that in 
erecting a building which would cost £7,000 a man would 
wilfully break the by-laws in order to save £15. In the 
negotiations defendant had always said he was willing to 
put right anything that was wrong. Owing to a change of 
clerk in defendant’s office the wrong plans were sent to 
the contractor, and defendant was actually paying for a 
14-in. wall, whilst a 9-in. wall had been erected, and he 
was still prepared to put the error right. He submitted that 
a nominal penalty would meet the case. A fine of 505. and 
costs was imposed in each case.—‘‘Sheffield Telegraph." 


шыма 
THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


АТ the annual conference of the sanitary inspectors, at 

Yarmouth, Mr. H. Johnson, the chairman of the 
General Council, dealt with ‘‘The evolution of the dwelling- 
house and some reflections thereon." With the aid of a 
number of sketches, he traced the progress of art from the 
days when the necessity for protection from the inclemency 
of the seasons was the mother of architecture and the science 
of building. At the present day the housing problem had 
reached an acute stage both in this country and on the Con- 
tinent. It first manifested itself in the middle of the last 
century, when the factory system was working out its signi- 
ficant changes in the condition of the working classes of 
Great Britain. Up to that time industry was domestic, and 


agricultural, spinning, and weaving were done at home. - 


With the industrial revolution and the great increase in 
population the exodus from the country to the towns began. 
In Denmark the migration had within the past fifty years 
been not only checked, but turned in the opposite direction. 
This had been accomplished by a great national system of 
agricultural education and co-operation, and the establish- 
ment of a system of small holdings, under which five-sixths 
of the land was held by freeholders and peasants. Another 
cause of the depopulation of the villages was the lack of 
cheap house accommodation, intensifred by the shockingly 
insanitary state of many of the cottages. While the 
standard of living throughout the country had steadily risen 
during the last century, that of rural housing appeared to 
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have just ав steadily fallen. Іп the large towns and cities, 
where all the worst features of defective and inadequate 
housing appeared to concentrate themselves, the housing of 
the poorer working classes was provided for in the common 
lodging-house, the block dwelling, the tenement house, the 
cottage, flat, and the separate dwelling-house. Тһе com- 
mon lodging-house was not a desirable place of abode for 
respectable people, however poor. There was lack of 
cleanliness, the presence of rough and bad company, and 
few of the influences coupled with the word “home.” In 
London nearly a third of a million people lived in block 
dwellings. This form of habitation was once thought to 
provide a remedy for all housing ills, but it had been shown 
to be sincerely detrimental to the health of the occupants. 
Dwellers lost the comfort and decency which the separate 
home gave, one of the most serious drawbacks being the 
absence of quiet. Tenement houses, in which a million 
people lived in London, were often overcrowded, ill-venti- 
lated, with insufficient sanitary accommodation and inade- 
quate provision for washing and water supply. What 
chance was there in such conditions for the proper develop- 
ment of that home life on which the future of the children 
so much depended. Next to a separate cottage for each 
family the two-storeyed cottage flat was best, the accom- 
modation being a complete self-contained flat, with a 
separate entrance on each floor. In large towns where the 
cost of land was prohibitive this system might be adopted 
even if it did not involve a charge on the community 
through the rates. Better it was to pay in poor, general 
district, or borough rate than in high sick and death rates. 

Mr. John Mole (Chester-le-Street) followed with “‘Some 
observations on the practical aspect of the housing ques- 
tion." He, like the first lecturer, touched upon the work 
of the early cave-dwellers and other types of prehistoric 
man, but passing rapidly over this fascinating phase of the 
housing question he came to the practical necessities of the 
present day. Starting from the time when a local authority 
decided to: organise a municipal building scheme, he dealt 
seriatim with some of the salient points. In carrying out 
‚such ‘an enterprise the demand was for two types of house, 
one for small and one for the large families. While every- 
thing should be done that could be done at small extra cost 
to make the erections pleasing to the eye, utilitarian advant- 
ages should not be sacrificed to secure artistic appearance. 
This was too frequently the case in the buildings at some 
model cottage exhibitions, and so-called garden cities, with 
their hipped rafters, ornamental roofs, and peaked gables, 
necessitating the construction of crooked stairways and bed- 
rooms of insufficient height. If the tenant could become 
the owner of the building it would encourage national thrift, 
and be conducive to the more orderly keeping of the house. 
- The extension by recent legislation of the period for which 
money to finance such schemes could be borrowed conduced 
materially to the successful working of them. Generally 
speaking, these schemes had not hitherto proved to be divi- 
dend-earning concerns, but this should not deter progressive 
councils, as by taking advantage of the experiences of others 
there seemed to be no reason why their efforts should not be 
.crowned with success. ! 

Mr. Duck joined in the condemnation of some of the 
houses erected in modern garden cities. He said they had 
beautiful gardens at the expense of the houses. The roof 
often began nearly at the ground level, and a latchkey was 
almost unnecessary, for the owner at night would only need 
a long arm to reach down the chimney and unlatch the 
front door. Inside, the necessary comforts and conveni- 
ences were wanting. 

Mr. Kershaw (Hampstead) referred to the dolls houses 
which were springing up on the fringes of the great towns 
as filling sanitarians with alarm. They were all very well 
as dovecotes for newly-married couples, but they were hope- 
` lessly inadequate for families. 

Mr. Kilner (Shanghai) suggested the use of wood or rein- 
forced concrete to cheapen the construction of cottages. 

Sir James Crichton Browne, closing the discussion, said 
that the evolution of the house was not yet complete, and 
there were still dwellings in some districts of Great Britain 
which were not much advanced on the huts and wigwams 
of the ancient Britons. The question was an economic one, 
and the difficulty was that it was so hard to separate it 
from politics. The great end to be aimed at was that 
working-men should have such wages as would enable them 
to provide proper houses for themselves. Unfortunately, 
block dwellings, common lodging-houses, and tenement- 
houses would long be with us, and it was for sanitary in- 
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spectors to ameliorate the evils which attend them. At 
present there were large numbers of the working-classes who 
could not afford decent dwellings, and philanthropy could 
come to their aid, just as it did in providing hospitals for 
them when they were sick. Sir James deprecated the prac. 
tice of building houses to penny-pie pattern, street after 
street exactly alike. Setting aside the fantasies of garden 
cities, they must allow a man a little scope for taste and 
personal feeling in the construction and elaboration of his 
house.—''Daily Telegraph. ”’ 


ж- 
VENTILATION. 


THE discussion on ventilation at the British Association 

shows that, in spite of all the text-books, this perennial 
subject has not vet been mastered either in theory or in 
practice. Science is still hammering away at it, with the 
usual result of demonstrating the need of unlearning as well 
as of learning. Most observant people blessed—or cursed— 
with a fairlv impressionable sensory apparatus have noticed 
some time or other the failure of sundry elaborate and 
"scientific" systems of ventilation to produce the sensation 
of breathing "fresh air." Those of a docile disposition have 
probablv accepted the authoritative assurance that the 
ventilation is not at fault, and have concluded that the feel- 
ing of "stuffiness" which they have experienced must be 
a mistake on their part, or due to some other cause. More 
independent minds have refused to be convinced, and have 
condemned the ventilation or lack of it. They are quite 
right, as persons who prefer the direct and decided testi- 
mony of normal senses to scientific theory frequently are. 
The Paper read bv Mr. Leonard Hill in the Physiological 
Section goes a long wav to explain the discrepancy. He 
laid stress on three properties of the air which have nothing 
to do with its chemical puritv—namelv, temperature, move- 
ment, and humidity—and he showed how, on physiological 


grounds, these affect the well-being of both body and mind. 


They exercise a direct influence on the nerves of the skin 
and on the mechanism which regulates the temperature of 
the body and is part of the circulatory apparatus. In a cool, 
moving, and dry atmosphere we feel brisk and vigorous ; in 
a still, heated. and moist air we feel languid and “slack.” 
These states, bv inducing respectively active movement or a 
sluggish repose, re-act on the whole metabolism of the body 
and promote or check its nutrition. 

Of the general truth of these propositions there is no doubt. 
They are confirmed by all experience, in general and in 
particular. . Races which inhabit cool and dry climatés are 
notoriously more vigorous than those living in a warm and 
humid atmosphere. Extreme heat and extreme cold alike are 
far less unpleasant or injurious—indeed, less perceptible— 
when accompanied by dryness than much more moderate tem- 
peratures combined with a moist atmosphere. Оп the other 
hand, whereas movement of the air intensifies cold, it 
moderates heat. The most familiar example is the artificial 
motion imparted to the air by any of the many forms of the 
fan which mankind have invented. Tt cools, no doubt, by 
promoting evaporation ; but it also appears to have some more 
direct effect upon the cutaneous nerves. "Тһе relief afforded 
bv openjag a window in an overheated room and allowing a 
free eürrent of air to play upon the face cannot be wholly 
accounted for by lowering of the temperature. А more direct 
and a different sort of stimulus is applied to the nervous 
system, as is seen in the reviving effect of a current of air 
impinging on the skin of a person who is fecling "faint," or 
has actually fainted. Some persons are more sensitive to 
this influence. than others, but its existence is not to be 
denied. It accounts for the failure of openings admitting 
air to а room and causing a circulation, but not impinging 
directly on the skin, to produce Фе. same freshening effect 
as the ordinary open window. For all these -reasons we 
agree with Mr. Hill that, in the endeavour to produce a 
healthy atmosphere, the three factors of temperature, 
humidity, and movement should have more attention paid to 
them than is ‚usually the case. But he, in turn, goes: too 
far in saving that the discomfort and depressing effect of 
badly-ventilated rooms has nothing to do with the chemical 
purity of the air, and in denying the existence of poisonous 


organic. matter in exhaled breath. A sweeping negative of 


that kind. cannot be proved; and the sense of smell, blunted 
as it is in. human beings, still stands sentinel and gives us 
warning more subtle, more true, and more trustworthy than 


all the laboratory experiments the world. has even seen.— 
The “Times.” | 
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ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Т HE difficulties under which engineers апа architects 

labour in dealing with the erection of cottages through- 
out the country were exemplified at the recent proceedings of 
the Clones No. 2 Rural Council. According to the Press 
accounts, it appears that the engineers reported the con- 
tractor for his alleged determination to evade the terms of 
the approved specification, and requested the Council to 
cancel his contracts for eleven cottages, and further stated 
that as the foundations of one of the cottages had not been 
inspected or approved, the structure must be taken down 
and rebuilt. Quite a number of the councillors heckled the 
engineers, apparently in the presence of the contractor, some 
indeed openly siding with the latter. After considerable 
argument, it was decided to adjourn the matter for a month, 
and if the work was not proceeding properly, the engineers 
were again to report. The merits of the case may possibly 
not be of much concern to those not directly interested, but 
the procedure is certainly open to criticism. It is perfectly 
obvious that the engineers would not have drafted a report 
in such severe terms unless they were of opinion that the 
matter called for drastic treatment. If the Council wished 
to hear the other side of the question it would have been 
possibly more politic to call for a written reply from the 
contractor, which could have been considered, together with 
the report, at the meeting. The two parties could further 
have been asked, if necessary, for a verbal explanation of 
any points which were not sufficiently clear. То allow an 
argument to develop between the engineers and contractor, 
to in some instances openly side with the latter, and at 
length to adjourn the matter and call for a ‘‘further report” 
would appear to be most undesirable. It is an acknow- 
ledged fact that in many districts it is next to impossible to 
get the cottages properly built or to instil into the minds 
of the contractors a sense of their responsibilities. In fact 
the matter is becoming one of such serious importance that 
public opinion is being aroused, although far too slowlv. 
If the Councils do not realise that their engineers require 
the utmost support in the performance of their difficult 
duties, it is scarcely likely that the latter will perform them 
tó the full, nor will contractors take the slightest notice 
when their conduct is called in question. We do not counsel 
undue severity, but do consider that an engineer's report 
of condemnation deserves at least careful and impartial con- 
sideration, and that his authority should not be impaired 
by any action a Council may take, unless for a very definite 
reason.—-''Irish Builder.’’ 


----%-- 
ANCIENT FORT BUILDERS. 


HE Cambrian Archeological Association is holding its 
yearly meetings at Abergele this week by the invitation 
of the local and district antiquarian. On the 28th, the mem- 
bers who intend taking part in the excursions and contribut- 
ing or listening to the descriptions ef the antiquarian objects 
to be inspected, arrived, and early next morning a procession 
of vehicles left Abergele, conveying the members upon 
their first excursion. The programme for each day of the 
week is a very full one, and those who go thoroughly through 
with it will obtain a very fair idea of the more noteworthy 
antiquities of this part of the Welsh coast. 

Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., F.S.A., of the 
Manchester Universitv, is the president, and his presidential 
address is entitled ‘‘Some fixed points in the pre-history of 
Wales.” 

On the 28th, in the Church House, Mr. Willoughby Gard- 
ner, F.L.S., Deganwy, gave a lecture, illustrated by lantern 
photographs and drawings, on the remains of Pen y Corddyn 
Mawr, a hill fortress in the neighbourhood, whose excava- 


tions he has superintended. Mr. Gardner said that Pen y ' 


Corddyn Mawr is a rocky eminence on the east side of the 
narrow and deep-cut valley of the little river Dulas, situated 
one and a quarter miles above the junction of the river with 
the sea. It is a limestone rock, having a more or less grassy 
slope on the north, and to the south an escarpment forming 


a series of rock terraces, while to the east and west it rises 


іп almost vertical crags, varying from 25ft. to tooft. in 
height. It is a position of great natural strength, and the 
excavations carried on a few years ago under the auspices 
of the Abergele Antiquarian Society showed that at one 
time it was also defended by entrenchments of excellent 
design. The main stronghold was on a plateau at the very 
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top of the rock, and the fortifications were the strongest 
where most needed, that is, on the north and north-west 
sides of the main area. Неге the excavation showed they 
originally consisted of a principal rubble-built rampart, 
averaging 15ft. thick and 8ft. high, apparently, a hollow 
space, averaging 25ft. wide (equivalent to a military ditch), 
a second rampart, averaging 18ft. thick and 4}. high, and 
beyond this, but in places only, a trench averaging 12ft. 
wide and 4ft. deep. There was a broad fighting platform 
on the top of the principal rampart. "This rampart is irre- 
gular in construction, and the dry masonry walls are of a 
primitive character. The second rampart, forming the 
counterscarp to the military ditch, was of heaped-up rubble 
only. ‘The fortress had three very remarkable entrances, 
well-engineered and elaborately constructed at the upper ends 
of three hollow ways leading into the interior of the plateau. 
The approach to each entrance was flanked—first by out- 
works, and, secondly, further up the ascent, by the incurving 
of the main ramparts, so as to form a long, narrow passage. 
At the inner end of each passage was once a gate, and in the 
case of the north-east entrance two gates. Тһе post holes of 
these gates still exist. At the latter entrance were also 
rectangular guard chambers,’ one at each side of and within 
the gates. Тһе site chosen for the encampment was well 
supplied with water from three springs around the foot of 
the hill. That the fort was actually occupied, at any rate 
by sentinels, is proved bv the relics left by former inhabi- 
tants іп sundrv refuse heaps discovered near the gates. 
These relics consisted of broken bones of animals consumed 
for food, of charcoal, of stones used for cooking. purposes 
(called pot boilers), and of sling stones, together with a few 
objects of iron and flint and some fragments of pottery. 
The remains of animals were of the domesticated species, 
and there were no remains of animals killed in the chase, nor 
were there any remnants of a shell fish diet, as is usual near 
the sea. The people of the tribe who owned the fortress 
probably lived in the sheltered vales below the hill, and went 
up to the fortress in time of war. Then they probably 
dwelt in temporarv rude shelters, the sites of which have yet 
to be discovered. 

Many facts compel the conclusion that the defences of Y 
Corddyn were artificially levelled by partly pulling down the 
runparts and filling up the ditches and entrance passages. 
The considerable labour which such levelling must have in- 
volved could only have been undertaken for the purpose of 
the stronghold. 

Finally, said Mr. Gardner, visitors invariably ask when 
this great tribal citadel was built? How long did it exist as 
such, and when was it destroved? These are the difficult 
questions to answer. Тһе date of the occupation of the 
fortress, however, we fortunately hdve a clue to in a small 
piece of imported red Gaulish pottery which was found in 
one of the refuse heaps accumulated by former dwellers 
within the fortress. That potterv was apparently manufac- 
tured some time during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, and, as the life of pottery is not usuallv long ,this frag- 
ment was probably thrown upon the refuse heap by some 
occupant of the fort during these centuries. Whether the 
person who threw it was a native tribesman, or perchance а 
conquering Roman soldier, we know not. So we may be 
tolerablv certain that Y Corddyn was occupied during one 
of the early centuries after Christ. How long after this 
did it meet with destruction? Up to the present nothing 
has been discovered to throw light upon that point. Another 
question— How long before the date of occupation was the 
fortress constructed? It has been suggested by many that 
Y Corddvn is much more ancient than this time of temporary 
occupation, but none of the relics discovered prove such 
antiquity ; thev were all such as have frequently been found 
upon  Romano-British , sites. Moreover, although the 
masonry is undoubtedly native work, the builders of the 
ramparts would seem to have copied Roman methods of 
defence, and the form of the entrances is not such as has 
frequently been found in late Celtic (pre-Roman) strong- 
holds. It is permissible, therefore, to hazard, as a sugges- 
tion only, the proposition that Y Corddyn may be assigned 
to the rst centurv rather than earlier. 


ж 


AT the meeting of the Billericav (Essex) Rural District 
Council on Tuesday last, it was reported that the Local 
Government Board had written that they were prepared to 
consider proposals for the erection by the council of timber- 
built cottages for the working classes, provided such pro- 
posals were in accordance with local by-laws. 
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' THE TEACHING OF APPLIED ART. 


МЕ SELWYN IMAGE writes to the “Times” as fol- 

lows :—''Sir,—I need not say with what interest I 
have read the able article on “Тһе Teaching of Applied 
Art’ in your Educational Supplement of September 5. In 
these latter years I find myself, strangely without any seeking 
of my own, getting more and more involved in the dealing 
with questions of art teaching and education. They are 
important and difficult questions involving the study of all 
manner of other questions, also widely-reaching, important, 
and difficult, some of which at first sight, no doubt, may 
seem but little or even not at all connected with them. 
Through the amazing confusion, then, in which we find 
ourselves I confess to having but slight hope that we shall 
see our way clear for many a day yet. 

“As I write these words all that they suggest rises before 
me overwhelmingly. In a letter such as this the best that 
опе can do is but to touch upon a single point and confine 
oneself to it, just by way of illustrating the counsel I am 
venturing to commend. Let us take, then, this matter of 
‘the production of beautiful things by machinery.’ I for 
one have no sort of doubt that the most beautiful things 
cannot be produced by machinery, cannot be produced 
wholesale. I am faithful enough to believe that some day 
we shall all of us come to see and accept this, and then 
machinery, a thing when rightly employed so invaluable, 
will not be employed to do what in the nature of things it 
cannot do, but will rigidly be contined to its own proper 
province. But here two reflections occur to me; first, that 
in matters of artistic production, machinery as a fact is at 
the moment very largely emploved; and, secondly, that, 
though the most beautiful things are bevond its grasp, ех- 
perience proves to us that some beautiful things are not. 
I confess that to deny this latter statement seems to me 
an affectation. Well, it 1s not as 1f we were at the 
beginning of things, with a clean slate before us on which 
to work out our artistic problems. Here machinery 1$ 
amongst us in actual possession of much artistic. produc- 
tion, and certain artistic products it gives us satisfactorily. It 
is not, then, to ride the high horse with somewhat idle 
ostentation, as some of us seem inclined to do, to sav that, 
because machinery cannot give us the best, we will have no 
truck with it; that we will not lend a helping hand to 
guide it, so far as we can, aright, endeavouring gradually 
to induce those who have command over it, and those who 
buy its products, to know what it can do satisfactorily, and 
to demand of it this only? | Frankly, here is ап uncom- 
promising spirit that does harm to art and stands in the 
way of its advance, for it creates around the idea of it an 
atmosphere of repellent exclusiveness and unreality. "' 


— — 
.NATIONAL GALLERY EXTENSION. 
({RADUALLY the improvement to the surroundings of the 


National Gallery is going on, and perhaps some dav we 
shall all realise how finely it might have been treated. Тһе 
“Telegraph” describes the present position ag follows :—After 
an existence of seventy-three years the National Gallery is 
to be completely isolated bv the formation of an island site, 
which, with the work of fireproofing which 1s still in progress, 
will reduce fire risks to a minimum. To bring about such 
a satisfactorv state of affairs, it will be necessary to clear 
awav St. Georges Barracks on the north and west, апа 
Lord Lonsdale’s stables and other property on the west. 
All that, and more, is to be done, part of the scheme being 
the making of a new street on the west. The clearing away 
of the military buildings and that now in course of demoli- 
tion on the west side will cut off the site from all surrounding 
property, and there is a Government plan, endorsed by the 
Corporation of the City of Westminster, for the widening and 
continuation of St. Martin’s Street to Pall Mall East. 

The space cleared on the west side will be reserved for 
National Gallery purposes and the continuation of St. Martin’s 
Street. 

The storehouse of the national art treasures occupies the 
site of the “King’s Mews,” and an aquatint in St. Martin's 
Public Library shows a substantial edifice with a rather ornate 
front. At the back was the small thoroughfare still known 
as Orange Street, so-called from the colour of the Roval 
stables, Green Street, and Blue Street, in the vicinity, taking 
their names similarly from the green and blue stables. Green 
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Street, Bear Street, Panton Street, and Castle Street were 
the favourite resort of foreigners, and became one of the 
areas known as “Petty France.” Castle Street was absorbed 
in Charing Cross Road (opened by the Duke of Cambridge 
in 1887), in which is the entrance to the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Trafalgar Square, the "finest site in Europe,” was formed 
as late as 1830, on what had been a labyrinth of courts and 
alleys, known as the Bermudas, the Caribbee Islands, and 
Porridge Islands. Then the much-criticised National Gallery 
was started in 1832, and opened in 1838, with thirty-eight 
pictures forming the collection of John Julius Angerstein, 
purchased for £57,000 by a vote of Parliament in April, 
1824. Various enlargements brought the buildings up to 
the present size, and the new West Wing will provide suffi. 
clent accommodation for immediate needs. 
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THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ІНЕ Cambrian archeologists on Wednesday week drove 
from Abergele to Conway, where they visited the castle, 
by invitation of the Mavor (Mr. Henry Jones), who by virtue 
ot his office is the constable of the castle. His worship, 
wearing his chain of office, was present, and gave the mem- 
bers a cordial welcome to the ancient town, and for the 
time Бел conferred upon them the freedom of the castle. 
Mr. G. A. Humphreys, who has made a close study of the 
castle and its history for vears past. conducted the party 
over the ruins, and deseribed their more interesting features. 
Thence the visitors proceeded to the Parish Church, which 
was described by Mr. Harold Hughes, who carried out a 
minute examination of the edifice some fifteen or twenty 
vears ago. И stands on the site of the old Cistercian Abbey, 
and a portion of the present building is believed to be what 
is left of the original church. Canon Rupert Morris stated 
the tenor bell in the church tower has a Latin inscription 
stating that it was the gift of ^ Iohnes Byrchynshaw, Abbas, 
Cestre.” This John Burkinshaw was Abbot of Chester in 
1493. From the church the archeologists made their way 
to Plas Mawr, the “home” of the Roval Cambrian Academy 
of Art, where thev were received by the veteran president 
(Mr. Clarence Whaite) and the secretary and curator (Mr. 
J. R. Furness). After an inspection of the verv interesting 
Elizabethan mansion, which practically remains in the con- 
dition in which it was when inhabited three centuries ago, 
vehicles were again brought into use, and the journey to 
Llandudno undertaken. They then went directly to the 
station of the Great Orme Tramroad in Church Walks. The 
Rector of Llandudno (the Rev. Ll. R. Hughes) subse- 
quently described the ancient church of St. Tudno. St 
Pudno's Church was, on the erection of St. George's in 
1839, allowed to go to a state of neglect, was restored in 
1855 so far as the roof was concerned, and the interior те- 
storation was completed in 1907. Тһе Celtic missionary. 
St. Tudno, founded his cell there in the 6th century, but 
the present church dates only from the 12th century. The 
Rector stated that when the debris covering the floor of the 
nave was removed іп 1906 a piece of the timber that had 
fallen from the old roof was discovered. Tt was a well-pre- 
served piece of chestnut, and it showed the kind of timber 
which constituted the roof of the building before 1855. The 
rector exhibited the oldest piece of church plate in the parish, 
a chalice bearing the date of 1607. On the way up the 
mountain a halt was made at the first station to see the 
cromlech under the guidance of Mr. С. A. Humphreys. 
Later in the afternoon the party drove to Bodysgallen, the 
residence of Colonel the Hon. H. Lloyd Mostyn, calling en 
route at Llanrhos Church, itself a verv interesting little 
building, and now the safe housing-place of the inscribed 
stone from Tyddyn Holland, near the Little Orme's Head, 
the inscription upon which is believed to have been cut ın 
the first century. After an inspection of the house and 
many of its artistic treasures and antiques, Colonel Lloyd 
Mostyn gave an account of the place, which had been pre- 
pared by Miss Violet Pennant. The house is said to have 
been the abode of Caswallon Ilaw Hir. a Prince of North 
Wales in the sth centurv. The oldest part of the building 
is the tower, almost the only part visible through the wood 
from the surrounding country. 
The Cambrian Archeological Asscwciation held its yearly 
meeting at Abergele, and selected Cardiff. as the meeting: 
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place for next year. Мг. D. Н. Bloscodine, of Kensington, 
London, was elected hon. secretary for South Wales pro 
tem. 

On the zgth ult. the members of the Association drove 
across the Morfa Rhuddlan, at the mouth of the Vale of 
Clwyd, to Dyserth Castle. This fortress, built by command 
of Henry III., occupied the crown of a rock, which still 
bears its ruins. The party proceeded next to Siamber Wen, 
a ruin situated not far distant on property belonging to the 
‚Earl of Plymouth. A year ago it was cleared of the under- 
growth, which filled and surrounded it, and its foundations 
were exposed in outline. The building was oblong, with a 
short crosswise wing at the eastern end. On the site an 
interesting discussion arose as to the origin of the building. 
Archdeacon D. R. Thomas for various reasons, including 
certain ecclesiastical features and the Cymric name, “Hen 
eglwys” (old church), inclined to the opinion that it had 
been a religious edifice. But Dr. Cochrane, president of 
the Irish Society of Antiquaries, held that it had been a 
fortified house. A similar building, he said, exists between 
Waterford and Wexford, which was built, strange to say, 
by a Welshman. The doors are on either side of the main 
building, and these were commanded by arrow slits in the 
projecting walls of the cross wing at the east end. | 

Having inspected the 15th-century perpendicular east win- 
dow in Dyserth Church, the party proceeded to Rhuddlan, 
where the ruins of the Edwardian stronghold, the Twthill, 
near the castle, and the priory which belonged ‘to the 
Dominican Order, and is now a farmstead, were visited. 
This concluded the forenoon’s work. 

In the afternoon the members drove to, Rhyd-y-Foel, the 
growing village quite recently discovered by visitors from 
Liverpool, in the Dulas Valley, beyond Cefn-yr-Ogo. Thence 
the archaeologists ascended laboriously to Pen-y-Corddyn, the 
fortress which had been described by Mr. Willoughby 
Gardner in his lecture the night before. The excavations 
made several years ago had, for the preservation of the 
remains: and to prevent injury to the lambs reared on the 
height, been all filled up again; but the north-east entrance, 
with its guard chambers and gatepost holes, were reopened 
for inspection yesterday. The excellent dry masonry of 


the walls was shown, and the configuration of the rampart 


to the left and right was seen exactly as it had been 
described. Clearly at one time this was a very strongly- 
fortified refuge, though there is no trace of a habitation 
within it. All the evidence of occupation so far found was 
that of the refuse heaps. These lay near the north-east 
entrance just beyond the gate of timber. Baulks were 
placed one above another in the slots pointed out by Mr. 
Gardner. "There it would have been natural for the sentinels 
to throw their waste scraps. 

Тһе next piece of archsological interest visited was the 
ancient hill fortress called Castell Cawr, a mile or so nearer 
Abergele. Mr. John Inglis, agent to Lady Dundonald, acted 
as guide through the dense wood that had to be traversed to 
reach the fortification, which itself was almost obscured bv 
trees and bushes. Some of the party got astray in the wood, 
and had quite an adventurous time of it before they reached 
the objective of the climb. Мг. Willoughby Gardner gave a 
description of the fort, which crowns a wooded height 6ooft. 
above the sea. From the railway line at Pensarn it is seen 
to the left of the hill on which Gwrych stands. On the north- 
east the hill has a precipitous face, and it was once defended 
by a very substantial rough-stone rampart on its other sides. 
Its present name, Castell Cawr, means “Giant’s Castle.” 
But Edward Liwyd called it “Hen Gaer,” or the “Old 
Camp.” On its north side is a remarkable chasm of great 
depth, supposed to have been formed in the process of 
leadmines. A stone bridge now crosses the chasm, giving 
access to the fortification from the Gwrvch Park. Тһе 
cutting is called “Ffos y Bleiddiad.” “The ditch of the 
wolves,” but a local name is also “Ffos Rhufeiniad,” or 
“Roman’s ditch.” The presence of the Romans in the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Gardner said, has been shown by several 
important finds of antiquities. Not improbably this was one 
A ze mines from which the Romans obtained supplies of 
ead. 

At the Church House, in the evening, Professor W. Boyd 
Dawkins, of Manchester, gave to a large company his presi- 
dential address, which he entitled “Certain Fixed Points in 
the Prehistory of Wales.” He said he felt the honour of 
succeeding in the chair of the association a long list of 
illustrious presidents who had enlarged the boundaries of 
history; topography, and architecture, and had thrown light 


‚and in Western Europe. 
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on the darkness that covered the prehistory of Britain and 
of Europe at the time when the association was founded. 
The association was established at the beginning of the great 
scientific renascence of the latter half of the roth century, 
when antiquarian researches were being reduced to system, 
and the growth of the association coincided with the period 
in which archeology became a science ruled, like the rest, 
by the laws of a strict induction. It had, indeed, largely 
contributed to the renascence not only by its work, but by 
its example, followed by societies and clubs throughout Wales 
now exploring the antiquities of their several districts, and 
collecting materials to be embodied later by the Roval Com- 
mission presided over by Sir John Rhys into an Archeological 
Doomsday Book of Wales. It was in the caves and cairns 
of Wales, said the learned professor, that he found his call 
to the study of the prehistory of that country, and Wales gave 
him the standards from which he had dealt with the successive 
civilisations and the sequence of races in the British Islands 
It was, therefore, with special 
pleasure that he accepted the honour of being president of 
such an association in his own native land, although he could 
not lay claim, having been born on Offa’s Dyke, to being 
more than a “ Marcher.” 

Defining the limits of the prehistory of Wales as beginning 
at the close of the remote period known by the 
geologists as Pleistocene, and ending with the Roman 
Conquest of Britain, Dr. Boyd Dawkins said he would 
concentrate his attention on the evolution of the Welsh 
people from the various races who, in succession, established 
themselves in Wales in the Neolithic, Bronze, and prehistoric 
Iron ages. When the Neolithic hunters and herdsmen found 
their way into Wales the whole land up to a level of 2,000ft. 
above sea’ level, with the exception of stretches of heather 
and gorse in the woodlands, was clad in a dense forest of 
Scoth fir, oak, yew, ash, and willow, varied by copses of 
hazel, and the marshes flanking the „alder-lined streams and 
rivers made it difficult to traverse the valleys. Consequently, 
the immigrants first settled on the range of hills—such, for 
example, as those of Colwyn and Denbigh—and the higher 
grounds generally throughout Wales, the settlements being 
marked by their huts, camps, and tombs. Their first “ clear- 
ings” were in the uplands, and their first tracks, that thev 
ultimately developed into roads, linking one settlement with 
another, were on the ridges or lines of least resistance, and 
avoided the marshes at the bottom of the valleys, which 
were practically impassable. The forest extended seawards 
to a level of 6oft. below the level of the present coast line, 
being now represented at several points by the submarine 
forest belt from the mouth of the Dee past Rhvl, Colwyn 
Bay, and Anglesey. In those days the Clwyd entered the 
sea ten miles to the north of Rhyl, its present mouth. Into 
this forest-clothed land the earliest of the ancestors of the 
Welsh people made their way from the Continent. They 
ranged over the whole area of the British Isles. They were 
a singularly uniform type of men, having skulls of good 
capacity, oval faces, and aquiline noses. Іп ethnological 
characteristics they were identical with the inhabitants of 
the Basque Province of France and of Spain, who speak a 
non-Aryan tongue. Hence we may infer that they were 
dark in complexion and had black hair. The small, dark 
element in the Welsh people is due to their descent from this 
small non-Aryan race that were masters of Europe before 
the great invasion of the tribes speaking an Arvan tongue 
whom we know as Celtic, and to them are due manv, if not 
all, of the non-Aryan words in the Welsh tongue. When the 
Celtic vocabularies have been thoroughly examined, and the 
non-Aryan residuum ascertained, it is probable that a flood 
of light will be thrown on this question by a comparison 
with the Basque roots extracted from the various Basque 
dialects. 

The next comers were the race called by Sir John Rhys 
the Goidels. They appeared in the Bronze Age, and brought 
with them the knowledge of bronze and its uses, and thev 
appeared from the South-East. They did not displace the 
former inhabitants, but became assimilated with them. In 
their day bronze was used for weapons, implements, etc., 
and gold was used for personal adornment. The gold was 
probably obtained from the stream workings in the Valley of 
the Mawddach, near Dolgellv, and in the tributaries of the 
Towy to the west of Llandovery. It was also imported from 
Ireland, the El Dorado of the North-West in the Bronze 
and Prehistoric Ages. These people belonged to the earlier 
section of the Celtic people, and spoke an Arvan tongue. 
They were more powerfully built than the aborigines, and 
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had fair cumpexions, grey eyes, and light or brown hair. 
Their type is amply represented in the Welsh of to-dav. 
‘The camps, enclosures, habitations, and burial-places of the 
Bronze Age abound on the drv uplands, and are, as a rule, 
rare in the lower districts, which in their day were densely 
covered by forest or marsh. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
ridge pathways date back as far as the Bronze Age, and, 
as can be seen from the тїп. ordnance map, their settle- 
ments clustered round the ridge and traverse ways, linking 
one valley with another. This marks the date of the first 
clearly-defined roads in this country. Anglesey was probably 
as densely populated in the Bronze Age as at any time down 
to that of coaches and railways. | 

Then there dawned the period known as the prehistorl: 
Iron Age, and it saw a high state of civilisation in Wales. 
The tribes who were, to say the least. the chief introducers 
of this high civilisation into Britain belonged to the later 
of Brythonic section of the Celts—the Galata of Gaul—and, 
like the Goidels, they gained their settlement by a mastery 
over rather than a displacement of the old possessors of the 
land. They lived in semi-fortified villages and towns 
(Oppida), and the beehive huts and querns were their handi- 
work. At the time of the Roman conquest the Goidels were 
predominant in North Wales, including Mona (Anglesey), 
and in South Wales they dwelt side by side with the Цейс 
Silures (the aboriginal tribes), while. according to Sir John 
Rhys, the Brythons (Ordovices) were in full force in Mid- 
Wales. The population to-day was a mixture of the three 
races, and the speech of the Brythonic Celts ultimately 
became the Welsh tongue. | , 

At the general meeting at Abergele, Mr. W. Begant Lowe 
gave his address on the “ Prehistorie Remains of the Pen- 
maenmawr Uplands.” He dwelt upon the cromlechs, tumuli, 
stone coffins or cistfeini, upright stones or meini hirion, hut 
circles and stone circles, which the practised eve finds 
abundantly in this region. Good examples of a nfed 
tumulus are seen near the Druid circles above Penmaenmawr ; 
it has been sacriligiously opened from the centre. and shows 
a crater-like depression of loose stones. Mr. Lowe said that 
about the beginning of the last century а golden image was 
found in a tumulus on the neighbouring height called Drum. 
and that raised such a fever of treasure-hunting that every 
other burial place that could be found in the locality was 
opened in the centre, with disastrous effects, from the 
archeological point of view. | 

At Thursday night’s meeting, the resolution in favour of 
Cardiff as the centre for next vear's meeting was proposed 
by the chairman. Grant was made to complete the survey 
of Braich v Ddinas, Penmaenmawr. Professor Заусе said 
he regretted the Government had failed to prevent the destrue- 
tion of the remains on the headland. — It was absolutely 
necessary, from the antiquarian point of view, that a very 
careful survey should be made before any further destrue- 
tion occurred. | 

Professor J. E. Lloyd, Professor Sir Edward Anwyl, aud 
Archdeacon Thomas advocated further excavations on Pen v 
Corddyn, and a grant was made for this purpose. A resolu- 
tion was also passed, congratulating the Llandudno Council 
on having acquired the British camp at Pen Dinas. 

The archzologists went by train to Llanfairfechan, and 
awheel or afoot up the Penmaenmawr mountain side. They 
found themselves at noon on the very summit of the Head- 
land, 1,550ft. above sea level. In the past twelve months 
another inroad has been made upon the area of the summit, 
and more traces of ancient fortifications have vanished to 
satisfy the modern appetite for granite cubes, railway ballast, 
and enduring road-metalling. | 

Assembling the party in the lee of the ruined catrn, Canon 
Roberts called upon Mr. Harold Hughes, of Bangor, to give 
some account of the archeological remains. Mr. Hughes said 
that the walls of the camp, known as Braich у Ddinas, were 
in a very ruinous condition. He regarded the place as 
having been a fortified village. Tt had had three walls on 
the landward side, where the promontory joins fhe main 
plateau, and two walls on either side. At least 170 hut 
circles had been counted within the walls. At the far end 
no wall had been needed owing to the deep precipice there 
existing. Traces existed of three gatewavs through the walls, 
in the track followed to this dav in ascending the peak. 
A part of the outer walling on the north side had alreadv 
been removed bv the quarrving, and in some places the 
workmen were advancing.on the inner of the two walls. This 
was the onlv destruction of the remains up to. thé present, 


but no doubt in time the whole of | 
Т whole of the peak would be re- 
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Mr. Hughes pointed to the two pinnacles of Yr ЕЙ, or 
Тһе Rivals, visible in the distance, and said that he Bad 
had the pleasure years ago of working with the president 
Dr. Boyd Dawkins, at the famous camp near those heights, 
known as Tregeiriog. Хо doubt that camp was of the same 
period as Braich-y- Ddinas. | 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, intervening, said that Tregeiriog 
belonged to the prehistoric Iron Age, and was one of a very 
large group which was occupied from the beginning of that 
ave down to the Roman conquest, and the effect of the 
Roman conquest was in this country to render those camps 
unnecessary. He should not be a bit surprised to find 
Roman remains in them; in fact, he did so. The country, 
after the arrival of the Romans, got settled, and the popula- 
боп went to live down in the valleys. 

Mr. Hughes said his point was that, whatever penod was 
assigned to Tregeiriog, that also was the period of the Pen- 
maenmawr remains. 

Professor Bovd Dawkins added that the stvle of hut alluded 
to was used very much later than the prehistoric Iron Age. 
Nearly all the older type of monastic buildings were formed 
exactly in the same хау, with circular stone walls roofed 
with stones in circles of gradually reduced diameter, thus 
lapping over the stones till the roof was complete. 

Mr. Harold Hughes thought the huts at Penmaenmawr 
never had stone roofs, but Mr. С. A. Humphrevs submitted 
that they had been covered in that мау. = Archdeacon 
Thomas remarked that such a roof had been constructed on 
the ancient chapel at Rhos-on-Sea, and Mr: Humphreys 
rejoined that the system was adopted in a much cruder form 
at Braich y Ddinas. The president followed with a com- 
parison with the large elusters of huts at Penzance, one of 
the huts having actually been discovered there intact. These 
might belong even to early Christian times. 

Canon Rupert Morris announced that the association on 
Thursday night made a further grant for the completion of 
the survey for the journal of Braich у Ddinas, in view of its 
approaching destruction, and he asked Mr. Harold Hughes 
how he was progressing with the work. 

Mr. Hughes replied that the work was very difficult. That 
day the weather was exceptionally favourable, but he had 
never had а calm day there. "The wind blew down his poles. . 
and a tape measure was quite impossible—the wind would 
snap it off. A chain was the only practicable measuring 
Instrument. ж 

Mr. W. Bezant Lowe pointed out the upland country lying 
like a map before the visitors between the vallev of the 
Anafon and the vallev of the Conway, on the archzological 
remains in which he was to lecture at Abergele later in the 
dav. The party descended to the plateau, and afterwards 
visited the so-called. druidieal circles above Penmaenmawr, 
subsequently descending through the Fairy Glen.—" Liver 
pool Post.” 


— 
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THE EXGAVATIONS AT CORSTOPITUM. 


Visit or NEWCASTLE ANTIQUARIES. 


DEAL weather favoured the visit of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries to Corstopitum on the 6th inst. 
Excavations have again been carried on this year near Cor- 
bridge, with a view of ascertaining the size and importance 
of the Roman settlement. Іп previous. years there have 
been ,valuable finds of a forum or market place, granaries. 
and industrial dwellings, with some of the best-preserved 
walls in Roman Britain, and they have led to the conclusion 


' that Corstopitum was a civil settlement, almost the only 


one of the kind which. has been excavated in: this country. 
This vear, as in previous ycars, the work has been done 
bv the Committee which the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries formed some time ago, Mr. R. H. Forster being 
in charge, and having assistance at times from Mr. Knowles. 
of Newcastle, Professor Haverfield, and a number of Unt 
versity enthusiasts during the vacation. 
The excavations: this vear have taken place in a section 
of the reserved ground to the westward of preVious work, 
and while not vielding material so remarkable or conclusive 
as in the first two. vears, have been useful as giving further 
indications of ‘the large area. occupied bv the town site. 
The main east and west street, which ‘has previously yielde 
valuable.material; has been traced as continuing to the limit 
of the present investigations, ‚and appears to continue from 
the boundary on towards the burn. + On each side of it has 
been found sites, some of which have had buildings on them 
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and others not, but all seem to have been of an industrial 
type, judging from the remains of furnaces and the traces 
of manufacture. Near the extreme west point to which this 
road has been traced, it is crossed by the road leading north 
from the bridge, which is believed to have been part of the 
original Watling Street. Slightly north of the crossing this 
road seems to have narrowed—at any rate in the later period 
of the occupation—to 16 ft., and it has beeen traced as 
far north as the excavations go. It is probable, indeed, 
that the indications to the west of the point of intersection 
will lead to another season’s excavation being undertaken. 
The most valuable find of the year has been 159 Roman 
gold coins, unearthed on Monday of this week. Three 
years ago, it will be remembered, a smaller number were 
found, which have since been the subject of litigation be- 
tween the Crown and the Duke or Northumberland, who is 
Lord of the Manor, as well as President of Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, and who has promised the coins to 
the society if his claim is upheld. The most recent collec- 
tion was found in a bronze jug, and it is conjectured that 
the coins were dropped when a catastrophe overtook the 
town in 159 A.D., when the Brigantians revolted. They 
are of earlier date than the first collection, and are regarded 
as one of the most valuable finds of Roman coins made in 
this country. The classification has resulted in the coins all 
being returned as between the time of Nero—A.D. 54 to 
A.D. 68—and Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 160. Тһе heads and 
inscriptions embrace sixteen different Emperors or members 
of the Imperial family. 


—ж 


VISIT ОҒ А SPECIAL COMMISSION OF 
THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE TO PARIS. 


ТІНЕ Special Commission of the British Fire Prevention 

Committee, which has been spending a week in Paris 
studying the local fire protective arrangements, under the 
guidance of the French Government, has been much im- 
pressed by the precautionary regulations and fire service 
organisation at Monsieur Lepine’s disposal. The latter, 
who, in his capacitv as Prefect of Police and head of the 
fire protective departments of the French capital, accorded 
the Commission the closest personal attention, entertaining 
them on two occasions at luncheon, and accompanying them 
to many of the institutions visited, is, however, anxious to 
adopt the methods of the British Committee on the fire- 
preventive side, and gave frequent public expression of his 


appreciation of the international utility of their work. The 


Commission, which comprised Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.S., 
chairman; the Earl of Londesborough, K.C.V.O., member 
of council; Mr. Marsland, hon. secretary; Mr. Folker, hon. 
treasurer; Mr. J. Н. Dyer, member of the executive; with 
Lieut. Spencer, R.N., and Mr. E. Boyce-Podmore attached, 
visited all the principal fire stations, saw numerous drills, 
exhibitions, displays, etc., and inspected a very large number 
vf public buildings and works, including the Opera House, 
several plavhouses, cinematograph theatres, the great electric 
power houses, water reservoirs, gasometers, etc. Thev were 
also present at the parade of 15,000 members of the French 
provincial fire service, which took place during their stay, and 
which was reviewed by the leading Government officials of 
the Republic concerned in matters of fire protection. Further, 
they attended the Congress of the French Fire Service 
Federation, visited the ambulance stations and flood stations 
of the Seine. A detailed illustrated report of the Commis- 
sion’s visit to Paris will be prepared for the use of the 
authorities at home, but a number of data on the work of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee are also being pre- 
pared to supplement the particulars already presented for 
the use of the French authorities as a basis for the proposed 
Organisation of a similar bodv for France. 
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Last week the Right Hon. F. J. S. Foljambe, of Osberton 
(at one time a resident at Aldwarke Hall), laid the founda- 
tion stone of a new school-chapel at Dalton Brook. .The 
total cost of the school-chapel is estimated at £650, and 
constitutes the, first portion of a larger scheme. Accom- 
modation will be provided for 200 people. Mr. D. B. 
Jenkinson, A.R.I.B.A., of Rotherham, is the architect, and 
Mr. L. Brierley, of Rotherham, the contractor. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Messrs. E. TURNER AND Sons, Cardiff, took possession of 
the site of the Welsh National Museum, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, оп September і, and proceeded with the work 
of constructing the foundations and building the basement 
and sub-basement of the first portion of the scheme. The 
amount of the contract is over £30,000. 


THE foundation stone of a new church for the rapidly- 
growing village of Pontyeates, situated in the Gwendraeth 
Valley, some four miles above Kidwelly, was laid on Satur- 
day. Тһе architect for the new edifice is Mr. William 
Griffiths, of Llanelly, and the contractor Mr. George Mercer, 
also of Llanelly. Тһе new church, when completed, will 
accommodate about 400. 


Тне plans for the reconstruction of the Corporation Gal- 
leries in Sauchiehall Street came before the Glasgow Dean 
of Guild Court on August 30, on a petition by the Cor- 
poration for a lining to erect new buildings in Renfrew 
Street. The petition was granted, and the work will be 
proceeded with in due course. It is not expected that the 
operations will be completed before the beginning of 1913. 


On August 31, the opening ceremony of the Calfaria 
Welsh Baptist Chapel, Tan-y-groes Street, Port Talbot, 
was performed by Mrs. Sutton, the oldest member of the 
church. The present building, which was designed and built 
by local firms, the architects being Messrs. Evans and Jones, 
and the contractors Messrs. W. P. and E. Williams. It is 
built of stone, with yellow brick dressing, at a cost of 
£1,100, and has accommodation for 350 people. 


MRS. ANNIE BESANT, president of the Theosophical Society, 
on Sunday laid the foundation-stone of the new headquarters 
near Tavistock Square, W.C. A lease of 200 years has 
been taken of a building site of nearly 26,000 square feet 
on the Bedford estate, approached Бу Tavistock Place. Ап 
imposing building is to be erected from designs by Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens. It is estimated to cost at least £40,000, says 
the ‘‘Daily Chronicle.’ 


On August 3o there took place the opening of the Gla- 
morgan Education Committee’s new school at Gabalfa, near 
Cardiff. The school, which is situated at the junction of 
the Merthyr and Caerphilly roads, has four classrooms, with 
accommodation for 172 scholars, and provision for future 
extension. The floors throughout are of wood blocks, and 
the heating is by hot water. The school was designed by 
Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, county architect, and the contractors 
were Messrs. Knox and Wells, Cardiff. The cost of the 
site (14 acres) was £1,500, and the cost of erection £2,803. 


Tue proposals of the Post Office authorities as to the erec- 
tion of a new General Post Office for Rochdale have now 
been submitted to the Corporation. Тһе plans provide for 
a spacious building, the estimated cost of which is £20,000, 
and the Department state they are prepared to erect the build- 
ing on a site nearly opposite the Town Hall, on condition 
that the Corporation extend the covering over the river in 
order to provide a proper frontage, and contribute £200 
towards the cost of additional stone work, which will be 
necessary to bring the building into harmony with the Town 
Hall. Although no official estimate has been prepared as 
to the cost of further covering the river, it is expected to be 
about £5,000. 


IN view of colliery developments in the neighbourhood of 


Rainworth, the Nottingham Sites and Buildings Sub-Com- . 
mittee recommended on Tuesday that the Notts Education | 
Committee should give notice of their intention to provide 

a new school for about 600 children, available for the 
parishes of Blidworth and Rufford. Mr. T. L. K. Edge 
said that a village would be built in the neighbourhood of 
the new colliery, and in two years’ time there would prob- 
ably be 2,000 inhabitants. Preliminary steps had been 
taken to obtain a site. Тһе report was approved. The 
tenders of Mr. J. Greenwood, of Mansfield, for the erection 
of new schools at Mansfield Woodhouse (£7,527) and Selston 
Bagthorpe (43,220) were accepted. Тһе Mansfield Wood- 
house school, which will be built in Yorke Street, is to 
accommodate 520 senior mixed children, with rooms for 
cookery, laundry work, and manual training. Improve- 
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ments and alterations are to be made in the present school 
at Selston Bagthorpe, and a new school for 250 children 
is to be erected. 


Tue new Council schools, erected at Hill Top, West Brom- 
wich, were opened on August 31 by the Mayor. The 
architects (Messrs. Wood and Kendrick) presented his 
Worship with a gold key, with which he opened the door. 
The schools are divided into four departments—boys, girls, 
junior mixed, and infants—-each department having accom- 
modation for 320 scholars. Two small conservatories have 
been added for growing plants and flowers required for 
nature study lessons, and there is a small strip of land at 
the rear for practical gardening and botanical study. Pro- 
vision is also to be made for manual insctruction, wood- 
working, and metal working, and there is also a large ele- 
mentary science room, and centres for cookery and laundry 
work. The cost of the schools, including paving of the 
playground, fencing boundary wall, caretaker's house, etc., 
is £13,860, and the total, including the work and metal 
working, cookery, and other centres, and furniture, is 
£16,738, which works out at £10 10s. per head of the 
scholars. . 


Тне new offices іп Albert Road, Middlesbrough, for the 
Prudential Assurance Company, were opened on August 
30 by Mr. A. C. Thompson, the joint manager of the 
Company. The buildings have considerable extension back- 
ward, so that accommodation is given in the upper part for 
very convenient suites of offices, several of which are already 
engaged by tenants. The building is fitted with an electric 
lift, and convenient access is given to every part. The 
Prudential Assurance Company occupy the whole of the 
ground floor, having a large public office on the Albert Road 
front, with private rooms behind. Іп the frontage a rather 
exceptional use is made of glazed terra-cotta, the general 
white tone being relieved by the fully coloured armorial 
bearings which represent respectively the Prudential Assur- 
ance Company, London, and Middlesbrough. Over the 
large ground floor window there is a specially modelled 
figure of “Prudentia,”’ which has been executed like all the 
rest of the terra-cotta by Mr. A. Whitehead, of Leeds. The 
general contractors for the building were Messrs. W. А. 
King and Sons, of Middlesbrough, and the architect is Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse, F.R.1.B.A., of London, who has been 
assisted in the superintendence by Mr. Kitching, of the firm 
of Kitching and Lee. 


Prestonpans Parish church, which is to be re-opened on the 
10th, has been closed for extensive internal alterations. 
The church commenced (circ. 1600) by, the Rev. John 
Davidson, of ‘‘Scots Worthy’’ fame, originally was oblong, 
east and west, with a large vestry off the centre of the 
south wall; below which is the vault of the Prestongrange 
Grants. With the later addition of an annexe facing the 
vestry, cut in the north wall, the church assumed the cruci- 
form, the east and west portions of the old nave becoming 
the transepts ; the pulpit being placed in front of the vestry 
(the chancel portion). When the organ was acquired it was 
built in the north annexe, completely filling up the gablet. 
It being resolved to raise a memorial to the late Lady Susan 
Grant-Suttie it was decided that it should take the form 
of a reconstruction—a virtual renewing—of the pulpit, 
choir, and organ arrangements, and that has been accom- 
plished. A platform has been raised in front of the vestry 
opening, on this the organ has been placed against the 
south wall; in front of this is placed the pulpit, which 
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` obscures only the manuals of the organ ; and at either side, 


clear of the organ, but still on the platform, are placed the 
choir seats. The organ, as regards its present position— 
exactly opposite and facing north of its old position—com- 
pletely fills the entrance to what should have beeen (archi- 
tecturally or ecclesiastically) the chancel, but is the vestry. 
It is not yet decided what form the memorial tablet or 
brasses may take on which will be the commemorative in- 
scription, probably on the font, which will be of white 
marble, placed to the west of the pulpit, or on the com- 
munion table to be placed to the east, both being on the 
platform with elders’ seats on either side. Mr. W. E, 
Wallace is the architect for the work; organ builders, 
Messrs. Ingram, Edinburgh. 


——— 
TRADE МОТЕЗ. 


Тне New Hospital, Atherstone, is being supplied with Shor- 
land’s warm-air ventilating patent Manchester stoves, by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


UNDER the direction of Messrs. N. W. Harrison, F.R.1.B.A., 
and G. A. Harrison, M.S.A., Oxford, the “Boyle” system 
of ventilation (natural), embracing Bovle's latest patent air- 
pump ventilators and air-inlets, has been applied to George 
Street Congregational Cherch, Oxford. 


----%- 
NOTES ОЕ COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 


Australia. Jan. 31, 1912. Laying-out Federal capital 
city, for the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Premiums: £1,750, 4750, and £500. High Commissioner 


for Australia, London. 
extension, for the Т.С. 


Barnsley. Oct. 7. Baths 
Premiums: £50, £30, and 420. Borough Surveyor, Manor 
House, Barnsley. 

Bradford. Infirmary. — Keith үу. Young, F.R.1.B.A., 
assessor.  Secretary-Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Brad- 
ford. £3 38.* 

Bristol. Alterations, for the directors of the Grand Hotel 
Co. (Bristol), Ltd. Three premiums will be awarded. 
F. A. Jenkins, 44, Corn-st., Bristol. 

Cardiff. Institute, for the Education Comm. Assessor, 
J. Jackson, Education Offices, City Hall, Cardiff. £2 2s." 

Coseley, nr. Bilston. School, for the Education Comm. 
F. J. C. Poole, Education Offices, Coseley, near Bilston. 

Hastings. Hospital, for the Joint Comm. of the East 
Sussex Hospital. Assessor, Edwin Т. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 
ties Bank, Skegness. | 

Havana. Jan. 20, 1912. Equestrian statue. Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73» Basinghall- 
st., Е.С. 

Monte Video. Jan. 32, 1912. Palace, etc. Commer 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basing: 
hall-st., E.C. | 

Murton Colliery (Durham). Oct. 4. Cottages (100), 
for the Easington R.D.C. J. М. Longden, Council Offices, 
Easington, Castle Eden. 

Swansea. Sept. 29. Parish hall, to cost £1,200. Н 
Plant, 14, Fisher-st., Swansea. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, өп. 


THE DERELICT. 


ТІНЕ true definition of town planning 15, we imagine, some- 

thing wider and more significant than the term suggests 
to many individual minds. One thinks of it as a wholesale 
revision of the lay-out of a town; another as a series of 
schemes for dealing with suburban areas; another as a 
problem for the better housing of the working classes; and 
so on. But town planning is all this and more, and its true 
development should combine the artistic with the economical, 
and the greater things with the less. There is no more 
significant fact as to the possibilities which come under the 
head of town planning than the need which exists in most of 
our towns for a sort of general tidving-up, a straightening of 
crooked places, and a brightening up as to form and colour 
in the general aspect of things. We have been very much 
struck during the last few vears with the disheartening results, 
from an artistic point of view, of many so-called improvements 
—the clearance into open spaces of former congested areas, 
and the making of new streets. The results in London are so 


‘distressing or ludicrous, whichever wav we choose to take it, 


that it is difficult to write or speak of them with апу degree 
of patience. ‘The magnificent opportunities which have been 
thrown away during the last ten, twenty, and forty vears in 


‘London must for ever cast disgrace on such foresight and 


management which could overlook or ignore them. And some 
of these fine opportunities are still left and—are still being 
ignored! But the subject, as a whole, is so great, and the 
mischances are so disheartening, that one is inclined to attack 
it in detail and endeavour to draw attention to certain of the 
simpler issues. Let us take the matter of open spaces. 
When we were last in Leeds we were much impressed with 
the formless haphazard effort of the large open space about 
the Queen's Hotel and Railway Station. and new post office ; 
an immense cleared area which might have had great dignity 


‘of effect had there been апу features which would bind it 


together and afford some cohesive qualitv. As it was the 
effect was of something stranded and derelict. Take the 
present aspect of Hyde Park Comer. Is there anything 
which serves to give it the effect of a great city place. a great 
meeting place of ways—a dignified central pause in the hurry 
and bustle of crowded streets? Surely this. too, 15 in a sense 
a derelict. We referred last week to a certain seaside front 
which presented most attractive possibilities for modern enter- 
prise. Тһе projecting blocks of houses at Deal. with the 
vacant .spaces between them, are mostly dull and derelict. 
Тһеу represent a tradition of the past, which could be made 
to live with a special interest and use for our modern life *f 
made the subject of a town planning scheme. What is the 
northern approach to London Bridge but a derelict : a sort of 
haphazard leaving from the past? In Piccadilly Circus is 
also a derelict space; it has no design or form, though it has 
been made the subject of some excellent suggestions. Ме 
could point to other numerous prominent examples i in London 
and other cities, which so far as artistic effect is concerned are 
utterly derelict, but only await the transforming touch of 
an expert hand to form pleasing and dignified features in а 
revived and beautiful. citv dress. Architects very justly 
grumble at the increasing outlay on official атс hitectural 
design (in T.ondon nearly one hundred thousand pounds per 
annum, we believe). but there would be more excuse for the 
outlav on official architecture, were it devoted to the gradual 
building up of beautiful ways and spaces, instead of encroach- 
ing on the legitimate work of the architectural profession. 
We sometimes wonder if the Roval Institute of British Archi- 
tects. could. do something more іп the vital interests of archi- 
tecture and architects than it now. does. Tt might well direct 
its efforts to derelict spaces. 
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APPLIED ART. 


А К. HARRY POWELL writes from the Whitefriars 
Glassworks to the **Times'” :— ‘What is needed for the 
improvement of British industrial art is not increased provi- 
sion for teaching, but increased commercial demand, provided 
the demand is for that which is good and not for that which 
is bad. Тһе Academy can help materially to raise the 
standard of industrial art by exhibiting selected specimens 
in their winter exhibitions. The manufacturer would be en- 
vouraged to produce work worthy to be exhibited, and the 
public would be gradually trained to discriminate between 
good and bad applied art. Professor Selwyn Image’s admis- 
sion that beautiful things can be made by machinery is 
courageous and welcome, but it is certain that they will not 
be produced unless the public is taught to demand them.’’ 
There is по doubt a good supply of able designs would be 
forthcoming if there were an intelligent demand for it. One 
has only to note the stuff which is stocked for the public ın 
our large commercial houses to realise what a low standard 
of taste exists amongst their buvers, who are supposed to 
diagnose the taste of the public. We suspect the demand for 
bad art, or no art at all, is not to be all laid to the door 
of the public. And we know of a great many instances in 
which people with some taste and refinement feel hopelessly 
at sea to know where they тау find pleasing artistic objects 
to give to their friends or for their own use. We find a simi- 
lar lack in all the crafts. Beautiful modern silver work is 
almost non-existent. We can certainly find in the work of 
certain isolated craftsmen some very refined and beautiful 
work, and there are a very few firms, not the 
most prominent perhaps, who place on the market 
good silver work of a quite pleasing kind, even 
if they lack any distinctive beauty or originality. 
‘Take modern pottery, in the production of which a great deal 
of capital and enterprise are expended. Is the result in the 
least encouraging or commensurate with the outlay? Raw 
colouring and clumsy forms are in evidence everywhere. If 
the public demanded something better they ought to be able 
to get it. Yet how is it that common, brittle domestic pottery 
from Portugal finds a ready market here at extravagant 
prices? It is because in artistic character it makes a strong 
appeal to the few purchasers who are really keen to have 
beautiful objects about them. Such things as our ordinary 
table glass and our cutlery and toilet ware prove that there 
is no sincere demand on the part of the general public for 
anything really good. Mr. Powell rightly savs:—The 
public, generally, does not discriminate between good art and 
bad art. Even if the purchasing public possessed the power 
of discrimination, it is necessarily debarred from exerting anv 
direct influence on the manufacturer. Тһе ordinary manu- 
facturer receives his orders from the shops and stores in which 
his goods are sold, and the buyers for the shops and stores 
dictate the standard of modern industrial art. 


ы 


NOTES. 


T HE correspondent who suggests removing Cleopatra's 

Needle from the Thames Embankment to the centre of 
Oxford Circus is quite right in thinking that it has an appear- 
ance of having been dumped down somewhat at haphazard 
where it is. Тһе line of the Embankment wall ought to have 
large, simple blocks of masonrv at intervals ; it is altogether 
wanting in dignity as at present. For a simple isolated object 
like the Cleopatra obelisk, the centre of a circus would un- 
doubtedly be suitable. 


AN architectural work of exceptional interest is shortlv to be 
issued bv Mr. Batsford, which should make a wide appeal. 
not only to the profession, but to the public, for 
it will deal with the architectural evolution of the 
French Renaissance іп its relation to political and 
social conditions, and to parallel movements in thought, litera- 
ture and manners. This important book is entitled “Тһе 
“Architecture of the Renaissance in France, 1495 to 1830,” Бу 
W. H. Ward, M.A., an architect who has been a life-long 
student of French art and history, and has devoted the last 
seven vears to the production of this book. Tt is the first 
work in апу language to trace the complete development of 
this brilliant period of art, and it will be fully illustrated by 
photographs, drawings, and reproductions of contemporary 
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engravings. France has played such an important part in the 
development of the Renaissance, and the influence of French 
` art has been so widespread in Europe that the subject of this 

book is one of the greatest interest. Тһе author has not been 
content to limit himself to a strictly architectural record, but 
has summarised the progress of the allied arts of decoration 
and garden design, dealing also with town planning. 


THE sale and spoliation of fine old houses and estates proceeds 


apace. The “Daily Graphic" says another interesting pro- 
perty that has just come into the market is Fritwell Manor, 
midway between Banbury and Bicester, a famous historical 
residence standing some 400 ft. above sea level, and generally 
acknowledged to be one of the finest specimens of a Jacobean 
manor house extant. For quiet dignity of character and 
purity of type it would be hard to equal it. The demolition 
of Trentham Hall, the Duke of Southerland's seat in Stafford- 
shire, is about to commence in real earnest, three days this 


month having just been fixed for a public sale of the valuable 
and historic fixtures. 


Тне following telegram from Canon Rawnsley has come to 
hand :—After attempted negotiations since the day that it 
was reported that the mantelpieces in Tattershall Castle were 
sold for removal abroad, the final result is that the purchaser 
has to-day consented to stop work till Friday, and will resell 
to the National Trust if the price he asks— Z,3,00o—can be 
forthcoming on Saturday. Tt is manifestly of no use purchas- 
ing the castle without the mantelpieces, nor, expect for retain- 
ing them in Great Britain, is it of use to purchase the mantel- 
pieces without the castle. We understand the castle is under 
offer for £2,000. If the nation is really in earnest in its 
desire to possess itself of the castle and mantelpieces £,5.000 
will effect this purchase, but the time allowed to repurchase 
the mantelpieces is short. 


THE impression I have of Germany, 
in the  ''Bystander," is that it is, among other 
things, a land of clean streets; and what I saw 
of Nuremberg certainly confirms the impression. If 
one must live in cities instead of in the open country, it 
seems to me that Nuremberg offers as wholesome a kind of 
city life as could be sampled anywhere. Besides, there is 
another thing about Nuremberg that convinces me that the 
people of those parts know when to do the right thing. They 
showed me the house of a personage who had been in busi- 
ness as a publisher. In 1806 this publisher was taken from 
his house and stood up against the wall, and—shot. It seems 
to me that a city that has a fine record like this is giving a 
friendly lead to the rest of civilisation. I know one or two 
publishers who—but these things must be done cautiously 
and with delicacy. I must try and find out which of our 


Government departments attends to this useful form of public 
service. 


says ‘‘Jingle,’’ 


THE historic ruins of Okehampton Castle are, says the 
“Western Daily Mercury,” to be very carefully restored, and 
the grounds laid out. It will be remembered that the castle 
and grounds were recently purchased by Mr. Sydney Sim- 
monds, the donor of Simmons Park. During the present 
week Mr. Simmonds has been staying in the. Okehampton 
district. Work has already commenced at the castle, and 
is in the hands of Messrs. Sleeman and Sons. It is expected 
that a substantial sum will be spent, the repairs including 
pruning the trees, clearing the ivy from all the old stonework. 
and pointing all the masonry. The object is to preserve all 
the ruins, and, have them cleared of all growth. 


DuniNc alterations in the floor of the chancel of Little Easton 
Church, Essex, it was found that the double altar tomb 
between the chancel and the Maynard Chapel extended a foot 
below the present level of the floor, and a beautifully-carved 
plinth was brought to light, says the “Times.” On it are 
two brasses—one of Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, and one 
of his wife, Isabella, of York, aunt to King Edward IV. 
On the north side of the chancel was found the base of an 
altar tomb of the Louvain family, dating from the time of 
Edward the Confessor. A more ancient floor of the church 
was also found; and the work has now been stopped by Lady 


Warwick, the patroness of the benefice, until an architect has 
been consulted. 


THE members of the Birmingham Archeological Society held 
their last excursion of the season on Saturday, Lichfield being 
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visited. With Canon Boddington as conductor, the party 
went over the cathedral, and afterwards Bishop Were, of 
Stafford, conducted some of the visitors over the cathedral 
library. Mr. Robert Bridgeman’s extensive workshops and 
studio, St. Chad’s Church and the ancient well adjacent, and 
the Johnson house were also visited. 


THE unrest in the ranks of labour has spread to the building 
trade, and a strike of all sections connected with the industry 
in Manchester is threatened for next month, says the “ Man- 
chester Guardian.” During the last three davs the Executive 
Committee of the Nationa] Association of Builders’ Labourers 
has been meeting in Manchester, and at a meeting held in 
St. Michael’s Schools, George Leigh Street, it was 
announced that the masters have been asked to give a mini- 
mum of sixpence an hour to all general labourers, of sixpence- 


halfpenny to bricklayers’ labourers, and sevenpence to 


scaffolders, mill men, iron-fixers, and other special labourers. 
Some emplovers are already paying the minimum of sixpence, 
but others are said to have a sliding scale under which the 
men cannot estimate their wages until the payment is made. 
One of numerous complaints made against some of the em- 


ployers is that they charge the men a weekly sum for the use 
of wheelbarrows. 


Tue Duc d'Elchingen, who is a distinguished member of the 
French noblesse, and has already a residence in Paris, has 
honoured Mr. Stephen Salter, F.R.I.B.A., of Oxford, with a 
commission to build for him a néw country house near the 


French capital, in the Old English style, savs the “Oxford 
Chronicle.” 


AT the Conference of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association 
Sir James Crichton-Browne said it was clear that in some 
directions we had not advanced much in the huts and wig- 
wams of the ancient Britons. 


At the Ninth Architectural Congress at Rome, the Society of 
Architects will be officially represented by Mr. Percy B. 
Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-president, and Mr. В. G. Lovell, 
Member of Council. At the Crystal Palace, Mansion House 
Conference, on October 23, the society will be officially 
represented by Mr. George E. Bond, J.P., President, and 
Mr. Percy В. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-president. 


ARCHITECTURE will benefit by the death of Mr. Ebenezer 
Hall, of Sheffield, who left 43,000 to the vicar and church- 
wardens of St. John the Evangelist, Abbeydale, for enlarging 
the church or increasing the seating accommodation; £2,500 
to the vicar and churchwardens of Middleton by Wirksworth 
for a chancel, a tower or bell turret, and an east window ; 
#,300 to the vicar and churchwardens of St. John, The Park, 
Sheffield, for the buildings of the church school. The residue 
of his property, which will amount to over £100,000, he left 
as to one-fiftieth towards the erection or completion or. en- 
largement of the church at Totley. 


* 
COMPETITIONS. 


S OME time ago Tranent School Board invited plans and 

estimates for a new school proposed to be erected on 
the Ormiston Road, Tranent. There were six sets of plans. 
and after consideration the award was given to Mr. Peter 
Whitecross, architect, Prestonpans, whose plans, with rela- 
tive cost of 45,000, were accepted. It is understood the 


work will not be commenced for at least from six months to 
a vear. 


Тне Douglas Town Council, on September 13, voted the first 
prize of £200 to Mr. Percy Robinson, a Yorkshire architect. 
for plans of the pavilion to be erected on the Villa Marina 
Estate, which is to be converted into public pleasure 


grounds. For the erection of the pavilion there is a tender 
of over £16,000. 


———— жұ -–-——— 


Tue number of visitors to the Scottish National Exhibition 
for 107 days has been 6,688,347. | 


THE Earl of Rosebery on Mondav, October 16, will visit 
slasgow е 


to open the new building of the Mitchell Library in 
North Street, which has cost Wet £100,000. | 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DESIGN FOR A HOUSE TO COST £600. 


E. HoLLYER Evans, Architect. 
Тні is a house designed for erection on the Brierely Hall 
Estate, W. Mersea, Essex, and is intended for a family sum- 
mer residence. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


TOWN HALL, AMERSHAM. 
Drawn by R. S. WALLACE. 


TOWN HALL, FORDWICH, KENT. 
Drawn by К. 5. JOHNSON. 


---ж 
OUR LETTER-BOX. 
EXPRESSION. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Sir,—Your most apposite leaderette apropos the above 
speaks volumes, between the lines, anent the crass insularity 
to everything appertaining to public affairs, whether political, 
domestic, artistic, philosophical or scientific—hence the 
cultured inhabitants of this planet perceive the primai cause 
and secret why we are ousted out of our inherited sphere of 
world-wide distation of thought and action, and, alas maybe, 
like unto Greece and Rome, we are, mentally speaking, sleep- 
ing on end on, until our Armageddon pays us our natural 
visiting card to the regions of perpetual oblivion; our just 
due. 

Yours, etc., 
Lieut. Luis SEVERUS Davis, 
(R.N. retired). 
Hamm, Westphalia. | 
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OLD FIREPLACES АТ TATTERSHALL 
CASTLE, 


THE following letters have appeared in the “Times” :— 

Sir,—I have been requested on behalf of the Archzo- 
logical Society of Lincolnshire, to write to you in my capacity 
of a casual and therefore unbiassed visitor to this neighbour- 
hood on the subject of despoiling Tattershall Castle of its 
chief object of interest, of beauty, and of sentiment. Two 
days ago I carefully inspected the building, and verified the 
justice of the cry of lamentation of your correspondent last 
Tuesday. ‘The four large fireplaces dating from 1426, so 
celebrated, are in actual process of being prised out, 
of being quarried out, of their sockets embedded in а 
15-ft. wall for removal—where? The ladders, the poles, 
and the perpetrators are there, but the arch actor of this 
precious gang refuses with surly reticence to disclose under 
whose orders he is acting, and what is the destination. It is 
manifest that the deed is being carried out by a private firm 
employed by those to whom the nominal owner, a financier, 
mortgaged the property. It тау be the publication of this 
letter may contribute to raise such a hoot of indignation that 
even these perpetrators may give pause to allow of a chance 
of rescue from a sudden calamity. 

| Henry KNOLLYS, 
Colonel, late Roval Artillery. 

The “ Times” says:—We understand that Lord Brownlow 


is about to issue an appeal to the county of Lincolnshire, and. 


to the public in general, on behalf of the threatened struc- 
tures. Тһе matter has already been brought to the notice of 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 


Sir,—The letter of Sir Henrv Knollys will be welcomed by 
every lover of Lincolnshire and of historic memorials. It is 
‘true that Lord Brownlow is, as you say, interesting himself in 
the matter of the castle; but the danger lies in this, that 
an attempt is now being made to cut out and carry away in 
secrecy that which gives the castle much of its value. АП 
willing to aid us should communicate with Dr. Mansel Svmp- 
son, Deloraine Court, Lincoln.—Your obedient servant, Т. С. 
Fry, The Deanery, Lincoln, Sept. 11. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—May I point out what seems to me to be an important 
aspect of the case? It would probably be difficult to find any 
students of architecture in Britain who are not familiar with 
the magnificent rsth-century Tattershall chimney-pieces ; for 
if they have not seen them they cannot have failed to see the 
reproductions of them in plaster of Paris in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. From an agchitectural point of view they 
are one of England’s most notable possessions, but their value 
is doubled when they are taken in conjunction with their own 
surroundings. May I, therefore, express a hope that Lord 
Brownlow, in appealing for funds to purchase the ruins, will 
be able to state that the owner or owners will undertake to 
reinstate any work which has just been displaced? Such an 
agreement cannot possibly cause any real loss to any one, for 
the value of the chimney-pieces depends upon their being in 
their place. From the historical and artistic point of view 
the value of the ruins largely depends upon their presence 
in situ of the famous chimney-pieces.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, THACKERAY TURNER, Secretary, the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, то, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., Sept. 11. 


The “ Times” says Mr. Thackeray Turner points out the 
mere purchase of the buildings will not repair the damage. 
It will be shutting the stable door after the horse has escaped. 
He pelads for the restoration of the firsplaces; and it will 
be a national disgrace if his plea is not successful. Very 
likely the removal was begun in sheer ignorance; but that 
ignorance is now at an end. Тһе removers have had full 
warning of the harm that they are doing, and we may hope 
that they, and all who are concerned in it, will be anxious to 
undo it. 


— ыы 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL OF 
BUILDING. 


U? till recently no adequate course of instruction was avail- 

able for students*of reinforced concrete, but last winter 
the deficiency was repaired by the establishment of classes 
in this subject at the London County Council School of Build- 
ing, Ferndale Road, Brixton, S.W., the lecturer being Mr. 
He pleads for the restoration of the fireplaces; and it will 
The course was a very complete one, and the demand for such 
instruction resulted in a large attendance, and necessitated an 
extension of the scheme, an elementary theory class being 
formed and two assistant teachers appointed. Ав the result 
of the experience last session the scheme of instruction has 
been again extended, and the scope enlarged for next session, 
which commences on September 18. Although the London 
Countv Council made a special grant for the purchase of 
urgently-needed apparatus and tools for practical instruction, 
goods were only received late in the session, but this vear 
many more testing appliances, tools, etc., have been added, 
and a more systematised course of instruction will be possible 
this session. Though the subject of reinforced concrete ts 
taught in many places abroad, the course at the School of 
Building is distinctive in respect to the great feature made 
of practical work, which is of the utmost importance to a 
knowledge of theory, and the proper execution of the work. 
Those who seek to design work are required to take both the 
practical and theoretical instruction, but the practical part 15 
so arranged that it can be taken independently by builders, 
clerks of works, foremen, craftsmen, and others who only wish 
to study this aspect. It is to be hoped that the practical 
workers will avail themselves of the opportunity, for there 1s 
a most regrettable ignorance of the proper methods of carrv- 
ing out concrete work displayed in building work in this 
country. As an outcome of the establishment of this class 
for reinforced concrete, the need was ascertained of a more 
extended field of operations. Reinforced concrete design is 
a branch of structural engineering, and for its proper study 
requires a knowledge of apphed mechanics and the design of 
various kinds and parts of structures. Structural engineer- 
ing is becoming a specialised subject, and, therefore, this ses- 
sion a complete course of instruction therein has been framed 
extending over four years, in which various other classes at 
the school have been utilised in the preliminary stages, and 
the opportunity will be taken in giving the necessary instruc- 
tion in the principles of structural design to show their appli- 
cation to all constructive materials. This while a necessarv 
part of reinforced concrete instruction is to be so arranged 
as to appeal to those who desire to obtain a knowledge of 
higher theory of structures. This branch also will be dis- 


tinctive because the practical design of structures will be 
demonstrated, including such subjects, for instance, as heavy 
timberwork, bins, foundations, piles, reservoirs, tanks, pipes, 
culverts, bridges, statically indeterminate structures, fire- 
tesisting construction, architectural acoustics, etc. The last 
two named are specially noteworthy, and the lecturer will im- 
part much original information. To supplement the foregoing 
а class will be formed to give practice in the drawing and 
design of structures in reinforced concrete and steel. This 
class will be conducted on the lines of.a drawing office. 

The full scheme is as follows : —Elementary Course: (1) 
Reinforced concrete construction. quantities, and practical 
work—Mondays ; (2) Reinforced concrete, theory and design 
—Tuesdays; (3) Drawing and design of the constructional 
steelwork of building —Wednesdays. Advanced Course: (1) 
Structural design—Wednesdavs; (2) Reinforced concrete 
theory and design—Tuesdavs; (3) Drawing and design of re- 
inforced concrete and steelwork—F ridavs. The time will be 
7 to 9 p.m., and the session lasts about thirty weeks. The 
detailed svllabus сап be obtained free on application at the 
school. Тһе fees are very moderate, being 108. per session 
(and in special cases, 4s. 6d.). 


— 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ARTS. 


ТІНЕ most interesting artistic event of the month is the 

publication of the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Royal College of Art. Тһе main recommenda- 
tions of the committee have been published in the dailv 
papers, and by now most people interested are familiar with 
them. Thev show throughout a desire to co-ordinate the art 
teaching of the country with its most important industries, 
and to encourage design for manufacturing processes more 
‚than has been done in the past. Shortly. thev suggest that 
the Roval College of Art shall in the future be looked upon 
as a post-graduate college, whose students will be recruited 
from the schools of art in the great provincial manufacturing 
centres ; and that liberal provision should be made for scholar- 
ships tenable at these provincial colleges. Ву this arrange- 
ment we should get the ordinary art schools, which would 
send the best of their pupils on to the provincial colleges. 
which would in their turn send on their cleverest students 
to the Roval College. 

As one reads the report, one cannot but be struck bv the 
good sense and moderation of the document. and the evident 
desire of the members of the committee to place the teaching 
of design (it is with design that the report is mainly occupied) 
on a Satisfactory and common-sense basis. They are 
evidently well aware that the present system (or want of 
svstem) of training designers for manufacturing processes 
leaves much to be desired, and thev have done their utmost 
to suggest lines on which it can be bettered. Their sugges- 
tions are sane and practical, and in most respects admirable. 
but there come points where thev betrav the fact that among 
the eight members who sign the report (though there are two 
who are, amongst other things, designers) there is not one 
whose primary business in life is designing for manufacture. 

If the recommendations of the committee are carried out 
thev should revolutionise the whole system of design teaching 
in this country, and in many wavs to verv good purpose. 
There are, however, points which cause one to fear that in 
making the teaching of design severely practical, art тау 
be rather ousted by commercialism. ТЕ is true. of course, 
that of late, in what should be schools of industrial art. we 
have heard too much about art and not enough about industrv. 
but it is possible to go too far on the other side. Apropos 
of the training of teachers, a good deal is said in the report 
about the weakness of students in literary attainments, and 
suggestions are made towards remedying it. Nothing is said 
about the literarv education of the designer. And, in a wav, 
that is to the good. There is certainly no reason why in 
order to be a good designer a man should have passed, or 
be able to pass, say, the Oxford or Cambridge Local Ех- 
aminations. But, on the other hand, it is necessarv that he 
should be in some sense a man of education. Tt is partly 
because they are not that, that many men, who up to a 
certain point are competent designers, fail to do really first- 
class work. | | 

Again, the report speaks of the advisabilitv of students at 
the end of their career spending time in studving at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and elsewhere, but it seems ‘to 
contemplate this merelv for the select few who are qualified 
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to undertake a pust-graduate course, and for them at the 
extreme end of their training. Now, if the majority of design 
students were men and women of thoroughly sound, general 
education, brought up in highly-cultured homes or amongst 
surroundings which encouraged their powers of artistic per- 
ception, that might be all very well. But, as the report 
itself shows, they are not. If vou take à very imperfectly 
educated boy of the artisan or lower middle class, and tum 
him into the local art school, to be taught (as the report 
again suggests is probable) by an art master whose own 
general education is defective; if at the end of a couple of 
vears you transfer that vouth to a provincial college, where 
he will specialise in design for some manufacture, under art 
masters with whom are associated representative manufac- 
turers and artisans connected with that industry; you may 
possibly make him by the end of his time a good hack 
designer. But can vou reasonably expect him to be a man 
of such strong and well-trained artistic taste that he can and 
will, in spite of the many difficulties which beset a trade: 
designer, persistently and successfully do the best kind of 
work? There would surely be more chance of that if at an 
earlier stage in his career, before he had been thoroughly 
drilled in trade requirements, he could be turned into the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for a few months with a judicious 
guide, and shown at first, and then encouraged to see for 
himself, what the best men have done before him. Some 
of our big manufacturing towns, have, it is true, good 
museums, others have not. And no local museum plus a 
system of circulation, however good, can reproduce in the 
provinces the Victoria and Albert Museum. In that we have, 
undoubtedly, the greatest and most comprehensive storehouse 
of industrial art to be found in Europe—a storehouse of 
which it may be truly said that a real and intelligent know- 
ledge of its contents would be a liberal education of just 
the kind of which a man who is to be a trade designer stands 
in need. Since we have the museum, it is surely poor 
economy not to use it to the full, and to regard it as a 
luxury for a few designers rather than as a necessity for all. 
It is to be hoped that the fact that the Roval College of 
Art has been conspicuously out of touch with industrial design 
will not blind those concerned with the training of the coming 
veneration of designers to the fact that nothing better could 
be done for students, once they are competent draughtsmen, 
than to let them work at the museum for a while.—* Journal 
of the Roval Society of Arts.” 


A CIEE 
TOWN PLANNING AT SHEFFIELD. 


НЕ distinetion between town planning and town improve- 
ment was emphasised by the town clerk of Sheffield at 

the conference held last week between the City Council and 
the landowners affected by the proposed town planning 
scheme. Тһе great aim of the council, said the chairman 
(Alderman Marsh), was to secure the thorough co-operation 
between all those interested. He said the most important 
aspect was the financial aspect. И town planning was to be 
successful it must be done on a business and reasonable basis. 
It would result in many advantages to the landowners, i.e.. 
the reduction of the number of houses to the acre, would 
make тіре for development a much larger area of land; it 
would provide better communication in the sense of continu- 
ous streets and wider and improved roads, and, not least, the 
cost of development would be less. Generally speaking, town 
planning would be an advantage to the local authority, in- 
habitants, and to the citizens. While the Act made provi- 
sion for the making of claims by landowners whose land 
would be injuriously affected by the scheme, it did not con- 
template a heavy expenditure by the local authority in con- 
nection with a scheme. What was contemplated was that in 


' the future development of the сиу prudence and foresight 


should be exercised. 


The schemes under consideration affect three areas, No. Т. 
Bannerdale and Greystones: No. 2а, Sandvgate; and No. 3. 
Firth Park, Shiregreen, and Wincobank. Іп addition to the 
three areas which were the subject of the conference, the 
Corporation have under consideration at the present time the 
making of schemes in respect of two verv large areas. опе 
embracing Ecclesall, Abbevdale. and Woodseats. and the 
other Hillsborough, Crookes, Stannington, and Wadsley. 
It is intended in due time to cover the whole city, and to that 
end a preliminary survey has already been made. 

The Chairman said if the effect of the making of a scheme 
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for the areas now under consideration might be to drive the 
jerry builder on to land for which there was no scheme, then 
the Corporation could anticipate him and make a scheme. 
What they wanted before they embarked on an extensive 
scheme was to have some experience as to the obligations, 
financial and otherwise, which would be thrown upon the Cor- 
poration. In laving down roads on the areas comprised in 
the scheme, each area had not been considered in an isolated 
sense, but in relation to the city. 

The Town Clerk, in explaining the principles of the 
scheme, recognised that there must be give and take between 
the landowners and the Corporation. It was intended to ear- 
mark land for widening purposes, he stated, so as to distri- 
bute the burden as equally as possible. Тһе Corporation 
had no intention whatever of developing an estate bv purchas- 
ing the land. In that case town planning would be strangled 
in its initial stages by its enormous expenditure, and would 
become public improvement instead of town planning. As to 
subsidiary streets, the view of the Corporation was that the 
planning of these streets should not form part of the scheme, 
and it was proposed to leave these matters entirelv to the 
landowner subject, of course, to the controlling principle of 
the scheme. It was considered that such streets should con- 
tinue to be forty feet wide between fences, but there would 
be elasticitv, and every case would be considered on its 
merits. Open spaces were desirable, but whether thev should 
in fact be acquired was a matter for subsequent discussion 
and arrangement. Тһе Council would be prepared to pav 
reasonable compensation in consideration of such oper 
spaces if they were for the enjoyment of the public and were 
taken over. Tt was a question for subsequent discussion how 
far such open spaces could be provided without serious detri- 
ment to the landowner, but if it were definitely determined 
that certain plots of land were to be open spaces, and that 
such compensation was to be paid for them, it was suggested 
as reasonable and fair that the compensation should be paid 
when the Council obtained possession of the land and when 
the adjoining land was actually being built upon and not im- 
mediatel as some people suggested. It might be possible 
to arrange that a local authority should have power to acquire 
land to be left as an. open space, such option to be declared 
within an agreed number of vears, and the compensation 
being paid upon the exercise of the option. Тһе compensa- 
tion pavable was a difficult and complex question, but it 
could be laid down without. much hesitation that anv loss a 
landowner might consider he was suffering bv reason of the 
Council making a scheme in relation to an area including his 
land, was not injurious affection. Any loss a landowner might 
sustain bv reason of the necessitv of remodelling the lay-out of 
his estate because of the operation of the scheme was not in- 
jurious affection. No pecuniary compensation was to be paid 
except for open spaces. 

As the points raised in the discussion of the above schemes 
will have much in common with other industrial centres, we 
give extracts from the Sheffield “Райх Telegraph" renort. 
The first area considered avas No. 3. Firth Park, Wincobank 
and Shiregreen. 

Мг. Wike, the citv engineer, stated that the total acreage 
of this area amounts to 625 acres, and it is situated just north 
of a large working or artisan population. and its ultimate 
development is bound to be in the growth of artisan property. 
About sixty acres of this area, the High Wincobank Estate. 
already belongs to the Corporation, and is now being 
developed. Several new local main roads are proposed. Tt 
IS proposed under this scheme to widen Barnslev Road to 
eighty feet. from a point near Bolsover Road о Hadfield 
House Lane. Hadfield House Tane and Shirerreen Lane 
are to be widened to sixtv feet, and will in the future form 
part of a ring road round Sheffield. Tt is intended to con. 
tinue Firth Park Road by widening Stubbin Lane from Bell- 
house Road to Barnsley Road. As there are already exist- 
ing two large open spaces in this area—Firth Park and Win. 
cobank Wood—it is only proposed to preserve the small belt 
of trees north and south of Stubbin Lane. near the junction 
of Barnsley Road. which will be thrown into the road and 
kept as an open green. Houses built on the ground sur- 
rounded or behind this belt, will have ready access to the 
road over this open space. The limitation of houses per 
acre on this area varies with the different conditions of the 
surroundings from twenty to twentv-four. On the Brightside 
portion, which is adjacent to the large works. and: on: which 
onlv a verv small class of property can he expected to let. 
the figure has been settled at twenty-four. whilst the remain- 


der of the estate has been fixed at twenty. "This scheme also 
fixes the setback for all existing main roads, new main roads, 
and new secondary main roads at fifteen feet minimum, and 
all subsidiary streets at ten feet minimum. 

Mr. Maxfield, representing the owners of Brushes Estate, 
said that whilst he was in favour of the general scheme, it 
interfered with a scheme already supported, and to some ex 
tent approved, by the Council. Over £3,000 had already 
been spent according to plans approved by the Council. with 
the intention. of immediate building development. He 
thought that by mutual forbearance some arrangement could 
be come to. He wanted to know when any compensation 
that might be agreed upon would be paid. 

The Chairman said they had already agreed with the 
owners in the lower end of the scheme, who came with 
definite proposals as to the laving out of streets to the cast 
of Wincobank and Firth Park. They would be able to do 
the same in Mr. Maxfield’s case, when he brought them for- 
ward. As to when compensation would be payable it would 
depend on circumstances, as to when the property came into 
the market and was built upon. ‘The Corporation would be 
quite willing to make a definite agreement as soon as a reason- 
able one could be embodied. 

The Town Clerk. referring to previous correspondence 
with Mr. Maxfield, said that if the question of compensation, 
which appeared to be linked up to almost everv paragraph 
of his letter, was to stand as a serious proposition, the officials 
of the Corporation would not be able to approach him on 
those lines, but if he thought it a proper subject for further 
consideration, modified from his point of view in regard to 
compensation, they wöuld be very willing to meet him. If 
they could not agree in friendly conference. Mr. Maxfield 
should bring his difficulties before the Local Government 
Board at the inquirv that would follow. 

Mr. E. M. Gibbs considered that by judicious arrange- 
ments a saving might be effected in subsidiarv streets which 
would pav the bulk of the widening of main roads. 

The Chairman said that the Corporation had agreed to 
the narrowing of subsidiary streets in some parts of the city 
with that end in view. / 

No. 1 area, Bannerdale and Grevstones, was then dealt 
with. 

Mr. Wike stated that the total acreage of the area is 480 


"acres, and it comprises two districts respectively, east and 


west of Ecclesall Road. The district east of this road is 
bounded by Brincliffe Edge Road on the north, Archer Lane 
on the east, Carterknowle Road on the south, and Ecclesall 
Road on the west; it contains approximately 134 acres. It 
is proposed that from the point where Montrose Road joins 
Carterknowle Road,,near Knab Cottage. the latter shall be 
widened to fiftv-five feet for the remainder of its length. 
This will then form a good through connection between 
Abbevdale Road and Ecclesall Road to be eightv feet. and 
thence on past Hill Top to the Ringinglowe Road (proposed 
to be sixty feet). It is also proposed that a new main 
road (seventv feet wide), a continuation of Bannerdale Road. 
shall be constructed up the centre of the valley, joining the 
Ecclesall Road at its junction with Brincliffe Edge Road. 
On this portion of the area. it is proposed to limit the num- 
ber of houses to twelve per gross acre, and also to reserve the 
wooded land, nearlv six acres. along the length of the Brin- 
cliffe Edge Road as an open space. for. owing to its verv 
precipitous gradient, it would almost be impossible to develop 
it for building land. | mE | 

The second portion of the area. known as Greystones, js 
hounded on the east by Ecclesall Road. Glenalmond Road, 
Dobbin Hill. Grevstones Road and Louth Road: on the north 
bv Stainton Road and Rutlings Road. on the west by Oak. 
brook Road, Westwood Road. Haneingwater Road, Whitelev 
Woods and Trap Lane. and on the south side by Rineine- 
lowe Road and High Lane. Tt comprises some verv hilly 
«round, varving from 420 to 775. containing about 355 acres. 
It is proposed that the Eccleshall Road. from the tram 
terminus «at Banner Cross to its junction with: Carterknowle 
Road, near Ecclesall Church. shall be widened to eighty feet. 

Under another scheme it is pronosed to carry this widen- 
ing further south. | | | 

Tt is also proposed that a new road shall be: constructed 
from ‘Porter Bridge, skirting the eastern boundarv of Whitelev 
Woods. and winding east. and running parallel with Rustlinss 
Road, and ending at Stainton Road. Westwood Road + 
shown to be widened to ҺЕ feet, and continued throuch 
"Unitelev Woods to Porter Bridge. As open spaces for this 
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part of the area, it is suggested that the low ground and 
plantations adjoining the new road already formed between 
Dead Lane and Whiteley Woods, and being part of the High 
Storrs Corporation Estate, and comprising nine and three- 
quarter acres, should be reserved, the land, as shown on the 
plan, between Greystones Hall and Rustlings Road, compris- 
ing about eleven and a-quarter acres, known as Bingham 
Park. This latter has already been presented to the Cor- 
poration. A limitation of twenty houses per gross acre has 
been fixed on this portion of the estate. 

This scheme also fixes the setback for all existing main 
roads, new main roads, and new secondary main roads at 
15 ft. minimum, and all subsidiary streets at 10 ft. minimum. 

Mr. Jonathan Barber (representing Mr. Greaves Bagshawe, 
the owner of the Bannercross Estate, and Mr. Ernest Carver, 
owner of the Carterknowle Estate) said that his objections 
dealt mainly with the question of the width of the various 
roads, and the necessity for the main road which it was pro- 
posed to run from Archer Lane to Ecclesall Road, the ques- 
tion of the setback, which was considered excessive, and the 
restriction on the number of houses per acre. Whilst his 
clients did not offer any fractious opposition to the scheme, 
they reserved all rights in respect of detail, and the right 
to claim compensation for loss they might suffer in respect 
of the carrying out of the scheme. 

Mr. Е. М. Gibbs observed that the Bannerdale Road was 
laid down by the city surveyor, was part of a ring road, and 
should be continued to Ranmoor through the Greystones 
Estate, so that there would be access from the West End to 
Abbeydale. He could not think that Sir John Bingham 
would stand in the way of the road passing through his park. 
If it were to be carried, it would also be necessary to en- 
large the area a little on the east side, and puil down a few 
houses which had been erected within the last eighteen 
months. 

Mr. A. Smith Denton, who represented Mrs. Emilv 
Young’s trustees, said that to make the Bannerdale Road 
seventy feet wide would ruin the estate which he represented, 
and thev should expect compensation. The town planning 
scheme was stopping building, and it was important the com- 
mittee should move quickly іп the matter. 

The Town Clerk said they would be very glad to meet 
Mr. Denton and discuss the question. 


Mr. Jonathan Barber said his clients felt quite as strongly ` 


on the subject of the new road. 

The Chairman said they had considered the question 
raised by Mr. Gibbs, and had come to the conclusion that 
town planning was five vears too late. He did not think 
they were prepared to start pulling down houses in order to 
make new streets. 

The Sandvgate area was considered last. 

Mr. Wike said that the area included under the scheme 
is 104 acres, comprising the land bounded by Manchester 
Road апа Benty Lane оп the north, Наср Lane, Carsick 
Hill Road and 1уу Park Road on the west, Whitworth Road 
an the south, and Watt Lane оп the east. It was deemed 
advisable to bring this area into the town planning schemes 
to prevent the growth of a very small class of property, which 
might eventually become a crowded area in a neighbourhood 
that has up. to the present been sparsely built upon with 
houses surrounded Бу ample open spaces. .Веуоп4 the widen- 
ing of Manchester Road and Sandygate Road respectively 
to eightv feet, and the limitation of twenty houses per gross 
acre, it is proposed to do little else of importance. А 15-ft. 
minimum setback is required on the main roads, or secondary 
main roads, whilst in the subsidiary streets only a ro-ft. mini- 
mum setback is required. 

A representative of St. Stephen’s Church was concerne: 
as to the widening of Manchester Road, which would especi- 
ally affect them if it were all on one side. 

Mr. Gibbs said that instead of widening the Sandvgate 
Road with its present very awkward gradient going over the 
hill, a new road with better gradients ought to be constructed 
round the hill. This would require the enlarging of the 
area, and he thought this should be done right down to Ran- 
moor, so that a ring road could be got from Ranmoor over 
the lowest part of the hill on Sandygate Road and down to 
Hillsborough. 

Mr. H. J. Bates suggested that instead of having twenty 
houses to the acre in the area, as provided by the scheme. it 
should be limited to twelve houses to the acre. Thev did 
not want to create another slum district in а residential 
quarter. | 
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Mr. C. D. Leng, as a small lahdowner in the district, Sup- 
ported. 

Mr. Hubert Peace also supported, and the Chairman 
promised that notice should be taken of the suggestions. 

Alderman Marsh added that the widening of Manchester 
Road would not entirely come off one side. It would be on 
different sides, dependent on the gradients and the lie of the 
land. Тһе adjoining area, Хо. 10, was to be taken in hand 
next. They had taken into consideration the road suggested 
bv Mr. Gibbs, and they came to the conclusion that the 
gradients would be worse, and would probably cost more 
money than widening the present Sandygate Road. 

Councillor Irons asked if there was anybodv present, land. 
owners in the neighbourhood, who objected to the maximum 
of twelve proposed by Mr. Leng and others. Хо objection 
was raised. 

The conference was then closed. 


ж 
EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM. 


ТІНЕ International Archeological Congress, held last vear 

in Cairo, will next year take place in Rome. Com- 
mendatore Boni has been invited to preside over the Торо- 
graphical Section, and is now preparing a full report of the 
work that has been done in the Forum during the last twelve 
vears as a practical illustration of topography based on ex- 
cavation. 

At the foot of the cives which descended from the Porta 
Mugonia to the Summa Sacra Via were discovered remains 
of masonry intersected by the foundations of the Arch of 
Titus. ‘These remains are now identified with the founda- 
tions of the Temple of Jupiter Stator. (Commendatore Boni, 
it may be remarked, is at some pains to reject Livy s den- 
vation of the name Stator, and insist upon that given in 
Cicero's first oration against Catiline—the god of the sta- 
bility of the federation.) They consist of great blocks of 
squared tufa, on which are cut large sigle, or dual letters. 
On the opposite side of the clivus апа buried шег walls 
of the Imperial epoch were found the remains of a small 
building, a vestibule with two lateral celle, built of biocks 
of tufa and decorated on the outside with pilasters of traver- 
tine. This. it is conjectured, may have been the Sacrarium 
of the public Lares, restored by Augustus. Just as the 
Lares Familiares signified that energy which became latent 
at each death in the family and returned with every birth, 
so the public Lares represented the collective energy of the 
peopie, and their Sacrarium on the Summa Sacra Via added 
significance to the Temple of Jupiter Stator. 

The great walls of the Imperial period, which covered this 
Sacrarium, descend in two parallel lines from the Porta 
Mugonia. On their outer side, facing the Arch of Titus, 
there are rectangular projections that look like towers, and 
behind these towers, on the inside, a corridor. The two 
walls reach the Via Sacra, which they encroach upon, and 
then turning at a right angle mav be traced as far as the 
House of the Vestals. Their substructure is of concrete. 
which contains fragments of pottery and of marble, some of 
the marble being carved. The substructure goes deep, in 
some places cutting through the remains of much earlier 
buildings which must have belonged to either the end of the 
Republican era or the beginning of the Imperial. Among 
these remains it has been possible to single out the mosaic 
floor and lower basement of a house which, standing near the 
Ciivus Palatinus, must have belonged to one of the privilege! 
families who had a right to live between the Palatine and 
the Sacraria. : | 

The basement is interesting on account of its interior 
It appears to have been divided by a corndor 
into smaller squares forming cellular apartments, probably 
bedrooms for the occupation of slaves. A large number of 
lamps, of bits of Arezzo pottery and glass. and of other 
fragments were found within its walls. But to return to the 
Imperial walls. It is evident that they enclosed a very 
considerable area, within which were the horrea, or grana- 
пез, as well as the House of the Vestals, and that they were 
fortified against attack from without. The conjecture is tha? 
they were erected in the course of the third century, prob- 
ау by Aurelian's orders. 

С ommendatore Boni’s report amplifies the argument hy 
“hich he seeks to establish the identity of certain remains 
m the centre of the Forum with the Tribunal of Trajan. 
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The important group of excavations which comprised the 
Equus Domitianus, the Lacus Curtius, and Trajan's 
Tribunal, was carried out during the years 1903-1904, and 
was originally suggested to Boni by a study of the anaglyphs 
on the marble plutei, which now stand, where they were 
originally discovered, on the opposite side of the Forum. An 
important difference of opinion rises as to the architectural 
background of the figures on both reliefs. These same 
archeologists hold that the scenes represented stand in 
parallel relation to each other, and that their backgrounds 
complement each other, so that the buildings represented 
behind the figures on the two plutei offer an almost complete 
panorama of the Forum as it was in the second centurv. 
Тһе figure of Marsyas and the sacred fig-tree appear on both 
screens; and, reading from these figures right and left, they 
identify all the buildings of the Forum, including the Basilica 
JEmilia, with the sole exceptions of the Temples of Cæsar 
and of Castor on the east side. This omission of two 
prominent buildings on the east side they explain by the fact 
that an orator, standing on the rostra, would face the east 
and have them full in view. "The backgrounds of the reliefs 
only represented what the orator on the rostra could not see ; 
and they suppose that the plutei, or screens, were the balus- 
trades on each side of the rostra. 

According to Boni, also the backgrounds should represent 
what was not seen by the person standing or sitting between 
the plutei. But the omission is not of the east side of the 
Forum—or more correctly the south-east—but of the north- 
east, and certainly of the Basilica 7Emilia. This would 
agree better with the most obvious identification of the build. 
ings ; it also agrees with the relative positions of Marsvas and 
the fig-tree on the two reliefs. "The reliefs, or rather their 
backgrounds, would then represent practically little more 
than one side, the south-west, of the Forum—as much, that 
is to say, as would not be in view of a person seated with his 
back to the Basilica Julia, and facing the Basilica Emilia. 
Now it is also evident that the plutei were originally at some 
height above the ground, to judge from the swovetaurilia, 
which should be viewed from below. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to assume that the suovetaurilia were on the outside, 
and the Trajan scenes on the inside where they could be 
seen оп a level; and that the plutei decorated either side 
of some kind of raised platform. Commendatore Boni 
believed that this platform, or suggestus, was a tribunal of a 
very special character—a tribunal from which were decreed 
liberalities or actual gifts from the private Imperial fiscus, 
the summa res fisci. Also that it was in fact the suggestus 
from which Trajan decreed alimenta fueris et puellis Italia, 
as reproduced not only on the relief of the plutei, but also 
on coins of Trajan’s time. 

The site of the tribunal, according to this reasoning, would 
be a little in front of the Basilica Julia, on some spot facing 
the Basilica Emilia, on the eastern side of the place where 
the statue of Marsyas and the traditional fig-tree once stood. 
Here excavations were made, uncovering, as is known, the 
base of the huge equestrian statue of Domitian, and also a 
trapezoidal enclosure paved with tufa, with the remains of a 
large altar at the eastern end and four small square altars 
at the west, which was at once identified as the Lacus 
Curtius. But between these two monuments were discovered 
the remains of a later structure. Тһе walls must have been 
built of red tiles, resembling those of the eastern hemicycle 
of the Forum Ulpium of Trajan. They enclosed a large 
rectangular area, as well as a smaller one which showed 
traces of a wide flight of steps leading to a platform above. 
They stood on a strongly-built substructure of concrete twenty 
feet wide, which faced the Basilica ZEmilia. ^ Above this 
foundation were found remains of a marble pavement, in 
pavonazzetto and rosso antico, of opus sectile in geometrical 
patterns. On this pavement were lying fragments of its 
original vault, lined inside with large tiles and stucco deco- 
rations of foliage and figures. At the sides of the substruc- 
ture were found two holes for the insertion of high masts. 
No traces of exterior decoration could be found. It was 
еа5у, however, to get an idea of the original character of the 
building from its pavement and vault, and other remains ; 
and from these it would appear to have been a roofed plat- 
form, raised above the level of the Forum and facing the 
Basilica Emilia. This Commendatore Boni believes to have 
heen the Tribunal of Trajan, erected possibly on the site of 
a former tribunal destroved by Domitian to make room for 
his own statue. Its erection, then, would have been, in a 
sense, a work of reparation on the part of Trajan.—The 
“Times.” 
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THE ART ОҒ THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.* 
By BARCLAY BARON. 


(Continued from page 126, issue August 18.) 

ТІНЕ tendency of the Renaissance was to reduce the many 

tiers of ornamıent in the middle ages to something much 
more organic—in the end under architects like Palladio— 
to a single row of great columns. 1 shall not attempt to 
trace the stages of the Italian Renaissance in architecture, 
for that is your own province, but shall content myself with 
giving you a couple of contrasts in early and late Renais- 
sance work. Firstly, two municipal buildings. There is 
the facade of the Palace of Council at Verona—most 
famous work of Fra Giocondo, of Verona, who in extreme 
old age was called to carry on Bramante’s labours on St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Notice its delicacy and grace, notice also 
its limitations. The architect cannot yet dispense with the 
iron ties which Italian Gothic builders had used so freely, 
and he relies for the richness of his effect on painting, not 
on architecture alone. As a contrast take the late Renais- 
sance Council Chamber of Palladio—commonly called the 
‘‘Basilica’’—-at Vicenza. It is well-known to vou as a 
triumph of proportion and scientific building. Secondly, 
I wish to take a contrast of detail. In richness of orna- 
ment there is no second building of the early Renaissance 
to equal the Certosa at Pavia. You have before you a por- 
tion of the facade of the church--almost bewildering in its 
white marble sculpture. Each statue and medallion and 
moulding, taken by itself, is a thing of extraordinary re- 
finement of workmanship—but it cannot be said that the 
whole effect of the facade is satisfactory. In contrast to it 
look at a late Renaissance building—the Bevilacqua Palace 
by Sanmicheli of Verona—also in its detail very rich and 
indeed, like the Certosa, rather overladen. But with what 
a difference! The construction is far simpler and more 
organic to the eye. This is the contrast of 1490 and 1550. 

Now a word for the sculptors. The first great figure that 
meets us is Lorenzo Ghiberti in Florence. No student of: 
architecture can escape meeting, at some period of his 
studies, Ghiberti’s bronze doors of the Florentine Baptistery. 
In them sculpture breaks new ground— some may doubt 
whether to its advantage. Тһе immemorial limits of the 
sculptor are violated, for in his reliefs Ghiberti becomes 
pictorial. He tries to give vou an effect of true perspective, 
of space and atmosphere, he even shows you a complete land- 
scape background. In this he succeeds to an astonishing 
degree. Beside him worked another revolutionary sculptor, 
Luca della Robbia. Не is known almost exclusivelv for 
his reliefs of glazed and coloured terra.cotta. Тһе Della 
Robbia family, Luca and Andrea at the head, founded a 
regular workshop for this most popular form of decoration. 
Again their works belong to truly devotional art; there is 
no form of sacred image more fitting. for a place of private 
prayer than some white Madonna of the Della Robbia on 
its pure blue background. Тһе Byzantine Queen of Heaven 
here is humanised into the Mother, the Judge of the world 
becomes a little human child. 

But the real type of Renaissance sculpture is undoubtedly 
Donatello. You will find it stated that Donatello went to 
the antique for his inspiration. Do vou find the influence 
of Rome, the technique, the feeling, the outlook on nature 
and men of any ancient sculpture in this head of a Roman 
Emperor? (Relief in the Louvre.) Not, I think, in a 
single line of it. But some тау point vou to the equestrian 
statue of Gattemelata and compare it to the Greek horses 
which the Venetians pillaged in order to adorn the front of 
St. Mark's, or to the antique statue of Marcus Aurelius 
which crowns the Capitol at Rome. Тһе hero wears Roman 
armour, it is true, but he is an Italian nobleman, the horse 
is not a mere pattern from Donatello's memory —he is taken 
direct from nature. In short we mav call this magnificent 
work one of the first modern equestrian statues. Or take a 
bas relief with many figures such as the Romans used on 
their tombs. Where is the restfulness, the flatness of true 
classical relief? This is new art—the sculpture of Italy 
and of the Renaissance. Walk along the corridor at the 
British Museum which contains the Roman portrait-busts 
and examine them in all stages. Then turn to a famous 
portrait by Donatello. (Bust of Niccolo da Uzzano.) 
Where is the Roman handling here? Are we not accus- 
tomed ourselves to model on these lines? 

I onlv wish there were time to follow a little more closely 
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this subject of Florentine sculpture, for there is no more 
fascinating side of Renaissance art. It is full of great 
monumental works.--civil and ecclesiastical, and it offers 
unending riches of minor plastic art in the busts, the bronze 
statuettes and plaques, the exquisite marble or terra-cotta 
reliefs of sacred subjects, But we must press on, for we 
have great things in store. 


MYSTICAL RELIGION: PAGEANTRY : "7 PAGANISM. | 


We are still in what is usually called the early Renais- 
sance, „There are new aspects of it which we must pass 
in review. Life is growing fuller and richer, the spirit of 
the Italians is ranging wider as thev stand on firmer ground. 
They are overcoming technical difficulties, they are building 
up a widespread taste for beautiful things which 18 more 
easily satisfied as their material prosperity increases. The 
simple faith of Fra Angelico is giving place rather to an. 


other kind of religion- more self-conscious and more 
mystical. — This is the day of that much-spoken name - 
Botticelli. 


The Virgin sits writing the Magnificat ; angels 
hold her book, the Holy Child guides her inspiration and 
her pen. This is not the homely peasant mother of Flemish 
art nor the helpless human baby. Such a representation is 
full of mystical significance. The Madonna is clothed, 
not in homespun, but in robes decreed by the church; the 
angels are crowning her as Queen of Heaven. And look 
carefully at the manner of representation—-the nervous flow- 
ing lines of composition, the jewelled ornament, the golden 
threads of her hair. In the distance you will see the sweet 
Tuscan landscape of the Aino valley—and vet this picture 
is not a return to external nature but a creation of the artist's 
inner dreams. ‘There is a strain of morbid fancy in these 
works which makes a deep, a new appeal to us; we can quite 
beheve the story that Botticelli at last went melancholy mad. 
But side by side with this new development there are others. 
Florence was finding herself in times of growing mag- 
nificence. Many an Italian city’s history in this age was 
the history of some great family. In Milan the rule of the 
Visconti and the Sforza bridges over two whole centuries, 
in Mantua the Gonzaga, had ruled, in. Ferrara and Modena 
the house of Este, in Verona the rule of the Scala family, 
had already passed away. In Florence the house of 
Medici, from small beginnings, was building up a hne of 
princes. ‘These lines of despotic rulers held their courts. — 
sometimes in great magnificence. They were the centres of 
intellectual and artistic energy, for they had the means at 
their disposal to command the service of the greatest artist, 
and they vied with one another in possessing the newest 
works or art. The poets wrote for them- -Dante had been 
their unhappy guest, while poets like Petrarch and Tasso 
had not scorned to celebrate their glory. Our concern here 
is with Botticelli in his new aspect as a painter for the 
Medici family in Florence. The love of fine clothes and 
gorgeous spectacles, common to all ages and peoples. is 
nowhere more splendidly recorded than ın Florence. It 
was the passion of the hour, and it has a marked effect on 
religious art. Look at the frescoes of Benozzo Gozzoh in 
the chapel of the Medici at Florence. Originally this 
chapel was not lighted from outside, and in a later century 
it was found contenient to cut out а piece of the wall to 
form a window. И so happens, whether by design or not, 
that they have cut out the very centre piece of the frescoed 
story which runs round the walls —the Madonna herself ! 
Could vou guess from what remains that the whole chapel 
tells the story of the coming of the Magi to Bethlehem ? 
Here is the voung Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magnificent 
bv his contemporaries, mounted on a splendid white horse, 
clothed in the height of the fashion, riding proudly towards 
the manger of Christ. Here is John Palacologus, Emperor 
or Greece, clothed like an Eastern Sultan ; here is the old 
Cosimo de Medici at the head of his Florentine friends and 
retainers. А brilliantly dressed retinue, with hunting spears 
and dogs and leopards, accompany them, and in the back- 
ground the chase of the stag and the baiting of the wild 
bull is in full progress. This is a triumph of the Medici 
family, not the adoration of Christ. So it is now with 
Botticelli. He is commissioned to paint pictures for the 
churches of the Medici and for their festivals and family 
weddings. Around the picturesque ruined stable the 
fashionable Florentines gather to see the mystery of the 
Nativity. You will be able to identify the excellent por- 
traits of the ruling family. In some versions of the scene 
vou will sce them chattering in the foreground or caressing 
their dogs, and sometimes even their servants and grooms 
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come to blows. 


How far away now seems the Monk 
Angelico ! 


Deep in the Italian's nature, probably in the 
nature of almost all of us, there remain the primal instincts 
of Paganism which centuries of Christian devotion and 
doctrine and mystical vision cannot efface. The world of 
nature calls us as it called for older races to enjoy the 
morning and the spring, free of care or responsibility or 
thought for the morrow. It calls out our best innocence as 
well as our selfishness and animal instincts. So it was pre- 
eminently with Italians of this golden age. ~ For them Pan 
— the quaint, rude god of nature—taken by the church as 
an arch enemy, was not dead. This characteristic in 
Renaissance art is, I think, often used as an illustration of 
the revival of antiquity. But what have the distinctively 
pagan pictures of Botticelli in common with the art of 
Rome? He may call his recumbent figures Venus and Mars 
and he may represent baby satyrs plaving beside them, but 
where m all this is there a shadow of the classical concep- 
tion? He has shown us a birth of Venus--an elegant 
Florentine ladv rising out of conventional waves, or an 
allegory of Flora-- but nothing could be further from any 
Greek or Roman idea than these. They are but expressions 
of his own vision of beauty and his own sensitive pleasure 
in the blue sky of Tuscany and the birth of the vear's first 
towers. 


What is “*BAROcCQUE 2 


Examine for a moment the group of the Graces from 
Botticelli $ Flora. We need not discuss the question that 
these are portraits of actual people, painted for a certain 
occasion in their lives. What is well shown here is Botti- 
cellis peculiar use of line, that which makes him still of 
such wonderful attraction to us. [t is a manner, an affecta- 
tion, perhaps, but how wonderful is its qualitv of delicacy 
and nervous power. It set a fashion in Italian art which, | 
feel, has a very interesting significance. Now, what is 
"Barocque ^? We have as vet no English. word of our 
own, but we all know by instinct what is a Barocque piece 
of architecture or sculpture or even painting. 15 it a name 
for the period which succeeded the decline of the Renais- 
sance? 15 it some mere decadence or vulgarity in art? 
Not quite, I think. The nearest definition of Barocque of 
which ] can think is that it consists in movement for its 
own sake, and not for what it expresses. Botticelli painted 
fluttering draperies, transparently thin, moved by the 
slightest stir of wind. Other artists felt their appeal and 
followed vet often consciously for the mere sake of repre- 
senting them. Look at a fresco by Ghirlandaio. The room 
is still, for it is the closed chamber of sickness. The 
friends of the convalescent mother have come to visit her, 
and they stand solemnly still around. But. see the servant 
maid, who pours water into a basin from an absurd height. 
She rushes about with indiscreet haste, and her garments 
are blown round her as though she stood on a hill top on a 
breezy dav. Ghirlandaio is an energetic painter, always up 
to date. Не only wants to show you that he can do the 
“Botticelli trick.” Long before the age we call specially 
Barocque, this seems to me to typify its main quality. 

UNIVERSAL? 


MINDS IN THE RENAISSANCE. 


Hitherto we have been following the progress of art in 
Florence --and for a verv good reason. И is in Florence 
-and for а very good reason. It ıs ın Florence 
- with the exception of  Verona—in Florence alone 
that Italian art had a separate and complete existence, 
cradled in this lovely city, educated and disciplined and led 
forward through all stages to a triumphant conclusion. The 
Florentine genius showed itself many-sided in all depart- 
ments of life, and indeed produced several so-called uni- 
versal men. No account of the Renaissance, for instance, 
could be complete without notice of Leonardo da Vinct. By 
birth and upbringing a true Tuscan, һе 1s best known by his 
labours in Milan, whither he carried the Florentine ideas, 
and where he completely absorbed the local school of artists 
into his own manner. Is there any branch of intellectual 
activity which escaped the gigantic mind of Leonardo ? He 
was a painter with quite new methods of composition and 
technique; he was a sculptor and architect, а first-rate 
anatomist. Naturalist, poet, philosopher, scholar, designer 
of military engines, and builder of fortifications, brilliant 
investigator in physics, chemist, maker of true aeroplanes, 
caricaturist—-where shall we set the limit to Leonardo 5 
mind? We are still patiently deciphering his many manu- 
scripts which he left in a secret handwriting of his own. 
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He sums up in one body the many activities of the Floren- 
tine spirit. 
VENETIAN ART—COLOUR— THE Joy oF LIFE. 


We must, however, leave the painters of XVIth century 
Florence, whose names and works are legion, and glance at 
Venice. Тһе course of art іп Venice was very different to 
that of Florence, for it had developed later and under 
different conditions. Іп the beginning Venice owed her 
existence to a band of desperate men who had taken their 
last refuge from the barbarian invader in the desolate waste 
of the lagoons. There, safe by reason of their remoteness 
and their watery boundaries, they set to work with an admir- 
able spirit to build up cities on the swampy islands of their 
new home. Of these, one only among many, Venice soon 
rose to be the chief. She produced a race of hardy sailors 
under a stern rule. The East was near to them—for they 
faced the Dalmatian coast and had their fleets in readi- 
ness. Naturally enough they sailed out eastward, fought 
and plundered there, and with strange, rich treasure, sailed 
home to make glorious their city. The little church of 
Saint Mark’s—for little in fact it is—has become a casket 
of jewels, or rather one casket within another, each laden 
to the fullest extent with the spoils of succeeding genera- 
tions. We have noticed the Venetian use of Romanesque 
sculpture and the special style of Venetian Gothic; these 
are the influences of the rest of Europe modified and en- 
riched by the heavy splendour of the Byzantine East. In 
the later time of the Renaissance Venice produced great 
architects; a line of sculptors like those of Florence she 
never had, and in the first stages of the Renaissance com- 
paratively few painters. Іп painting she has been able to 
express most fully the key-note of herself and of her history 
—the splendour of the sea and sky, and the love of gorgeous- 
ness among her people. The most important place in early 
Venetian painting is taken by natives of the neighbour island 
of Murano, who reached their highest point in the painter 
family or Vivarini. Yet on the whole this is too dry and 
formal an art to satisfy the soul of Venice. The great 
figures of the early Renaissance in Venice are the three 
members of the Bellini family—-or rather in the first place 
Giovanni Bellini, son of Jacopo, and brother of Gentile. 
Giovanni Bellini lived and worked to the age of about eighty- 
five. Consequently he saw the rapid rise of painting in 
his native city almost in its entirety. Andrea Mantegna, the 
grand, hard, monumental Paduan was his master—but the 
learned art of Padua could find no home in Venice. Venice, 
by her peculiar constitution, was no home of the scholarly 
humanist. She expected much of her citizens in politics 
and active public life; she left them little time for the 
laborious research of the Paduans or the mystic visions of 
intellectual Florence. For her life itself was the greatest 
gift and the joy of splendid living. You will see this 
character in her painting through and through. Тһе saints 
of Bellini are not emaciated ascetics—they are men and 
women in glorious health and sound mind. His Madonnas 
are tender as Angelico’s, but they are beautiful Venetian 
mothers, with a proper consciousness of the dignity of fine 
clothes. The classical severity of Mantegna’s buildings, 
the cold colour, the frosty hills, is changed by Bellini into 
the atmosphere of Venice, Queen of the Adriatic. The sun 
is warm, the air still, the trees are of living green, and 
at the feet of the Holy Virgin joyous child-angels make 
perpetual music. Mantegna’s mind became more and more 
severe as his years advanced, until at last his pictures seem 
like monochrome paintings of stone reliefs. Bellini 
travelled further away from his master with each new epoch 
of his life, and the pictures of his old age are mellowed 
with a sunset glory of the landscape which scarcely allows 
us to look for his failing power. | 

I can think of no better way of appreciating all this 
than a visit to our own National Gallery. You will come 
first into the large Tuscan Room ; you will feel the wonder- 
ful grace of Botticelli and of Filippo Lippi, the quaint 
Florentine fancy of Piero di Cosimo, the stern genius of 
Michelangelo. Pass out to the right, through the Milanese 
School, and enter the little room on the left of the Octagon. 
There on one wall you will see Mantegna—in a gentle mood 
but yet cold, and on the other the grotesque fancy of that 
ever-lovable Venetian, Crivelli. Pass on into the large 
Venetian room itself. What is your feeling at once, in- 
stinctively? You аге in a new country. The walls are 
warm with glowing colour and with the pride of life. There 
are happy Madonnas and gorgeous noblemen and Bacchic 
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feasts and brilliant Venetian courtesans. This is the art 
of Venice as a whole. But start on your left hand as you 
enter the room from the Octagon, and go round the walls 
in detail. First there comes Bellini with his quiet Madonnas 
and sunny landscapes, and with perhaps the most masterly 
portrait he ever painted—the Doge Loredano. Then there 
is Cima—a little dry, perhaps, in comparison, than that 
most lovely work of Catena—the kneeling warrior adoring 
the infant Saviour. And what shall we say of Carpaccio? 
Не is a born story-teller— yet not after the Florentine man- 
ner of Ghirlandaio or Goggoli. He loves telling stories 
with a child-like frankness, and a delight in homely, often 
comic details. Не tells (in Venice) with almost too great а 
simplicity, the legend of Saint Ursula, whose hand was 
promised in marriage to the pagan king of England. She 
left Rome in company with eleven thousand virgins, and was 
martyred by German archers at Cologne. Here see the 
angel stealing into the Saint’s bedroom, holding the 
martyr’s palm. The saint dreams of her coming death, yet 
without any restlessness. Only the little dog seems to have 
started out of his sleep. The room is painted with all the 
intimacy of a Dutch artist—the curious furniture, the saint’s 
books, her princess crown lying where she took it off on 
going to bed. On the wall is a sacred image with candle and 
holy water: on the window-sill a pot of carnations. There 
is nothing studied or learned in all this—a Florentine would 
have represented it otherwise. But continue your tour round 
the walls of the National Gallery. In the corner hang the 
works of Giorgione—or rather of his school—and with them 
you have turned a corner in Venetian art. No more gentle 
Madonnas of Bellini—here is a voluptuous picnic by Gior- 
gione (in Paris). The landscape is richer, the trees have be- 
come heavier and more shady, the personages are given up to 
music and the sensuous joys of existence. Yet Giorgione 
died ‘five years before the old Bellini—and he is the type of 
quite a new direction—so fast does one generation tread upon 
the heels of another in Italian art. Pass on to the gorgeous 
Holy Families of Titian, the portraits of the proudest aris- 
tocracy in Europe—in the centre that masterpiece which one 
feels at every fresh visit to be in the first rank of the world’s 
pictures—the ‘‘Bacchus and Ariadne’’ of Titian. Неге, 
indeed, is Paganism let loose—not the bright pattern of Gog- 
goli’s procession of the Magi-Medici or the mysterious fan- 
cies of Botticelli’s ‘‘Spring,’’ but a riot of passionate colour 
and life beyond the bonds of restraint. See how the god 
strides from his car in hot pursuit of Ariadne; how their 
baby satyr trails a calf’s head in the dust as a plaything : 
how the dancing faun brandishes the severed limb of a sacri- 
fice! Pass on to the deep, glooming splendour of Tinto- 
retto’s colour and to the silvery light of Paul Veronese. 
This is the very height of Venetian Renaissance. Christ is 
seated at Cana—one of the less conspicuous figures in a 
crowd of wedding guests. The nobles of Venice are grouped 
round Him, with their music and their dogs. Тһе servants, 
in every attitude of violent haste, are serving meat and wine. 
The whole is framed in a setting of magnificent Renaissance 
buildings. In the heyday of Venice the stern law of Chris- 
tianity, its humility and love of the poor and weak seems 
vanished. Instead there are these princely men of the world 
and their sumptuous homes— yet we feel that they are men 
of firm will and great energy of character still. They have 
faith in themselves. | 


(То Бе concluded.) 


----%- 


THE King, on Sunday, unveiled а memorial to his father 
in Crathie Parish Church, which takes the form of a marble 
communion tabie and an oak screen. Тһе memorial is 


‘placed in the east end of the chancel, the table being of Tona 


marble, white, with veins of green and black. Between six 
and seven feet in length, and standing three feet in height. 
it is arranged in front into three panels, with one at each 
end, while the top 15 formed of a single slab. The carved 
oak screen rises against the wall to a height of about eight 
feet behind the table. The wood, which was obtained from. 
a country house in Leicester, is over 300 vears old. The 
carving is in the late Scottish Gothic stvle. The memorial 
was designed by the architects of the church, Messrs. А. 
Marshall Mackenzie and Son. The communion table was the 
work of Messrs. ‘Galbraith and Winton, Glasgow, and the 
carved oak screen that of Messrs. J. and А. Ogilvie. 
Aberdeen. | 
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A NEW SAFETY TREAD. 


A REALLY satisfactory stair tread is a great necessity for 

all situations where there is a constant and heavy traffic, 
and for many vears past inventors have been strenuously 
applying their faculties to obtain an ideal stair tread. One 
result was Mason’s steel and lead treads, which have been 
largely adopted in constructional work. | 
The very latest form of step is а groove- 
less one, and one of the best non-slipping 
treads, yet invented, the non-slip and 
hard-wearing properties of its predeces- 
sors being utilised and perfected. This 
is effected bv a marvellous combination 
of steel, lead, and carborundum, giving 
a feeling of great security to the feet. It 
has been proved that the ordinary Mason 
tread has a lifetime of twenty vears under 
the severest conditions, and one can onlv 
speculate what will be the length of life 
of this new combination of steel anc 
carborundum, as it becomes in effect a 
solid body of steel having an inestimable 
lifetime. То sum up its good qualities, it is claimed to be 
grooveless, perfectly non-slipping, and absolutely unwearable. 
The name of the new patent is Mason's 1911 " Lear Carbo 
Tread,” manufactured by the Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd., 
15, Barbican, E.C., from whom full details and particulars 
may be obtained. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Derwent Joint Small-pox Hospital, Cumberland, is being 
supplied with Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators and 
special inlet ventilators, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


WE have received from Mr. George Blav, of New Malden, 
Surrey, a well-illustrated catalogue of his gates, fencing, ete. 
We have referred to Mr. Blay's work on previous occasions, 
and need only say we can confidently recommend this excel- 
lent little catalogue to anyone requiring good, sound fenc- 


ing, wicket-gates, entrance-gates, ete. The prices are all 
clearly stated with each illustration, and good workmanship 


with moderate charges is guaranteed. The wicket-gate we 
illustrate is of simple and pleasing design which will, we 
think, appeal to our professional friends and others. 


In the new Girls" High School, Chesterfield, three lights of 
stained glass have been placed recently in the central hall. 
The centre light has the figure of St. Helena bearing the 
cross (the school being built on the old site of the chapel of 
St. Helen), and in the two side lights, the arms of Chester- 
field and Derbvshire. The work has heen designed and 
executed һу Mr. Andrew Stoddart, the Studio, 15, Long Row, 
Nottingham, and has been carried out In a most able 
manner. The glass has little or no surface painting. The 


Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, 
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drapery of the figure being executed in selected hand-made 
glasses, ranging from gold pink into deep purple browns and 


reds, has a very pleasing effect against a transparent back- 
ground. 


THE steady increase in the use of “Ceresit” for waterproofing 
purposes has been a marked feature of the present year, 


during which a large number of repeat orders have been re- 
ceived from Government departments, railway companies and 
other public bodies. At the moment “Ceresit” is being em- 
ploved by the London and North-Western Railway Co. for 
the waterproofing of two passenger subways at Stonebridge 
and Bushey; and Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., are about to use 
it for a large tank which they are to construct at St. Albans. 
The tank, which will be of concrete, will be rendered with 
“Ceresit” mortar, varying in thickness from one and a-half 
to two inches; the total area of the rendering being 2,022 
square yards, for which 500 gallons of “Ceresit” will be re- 
quired. | 


E кенен 
NOTES OF COMPFTITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Australia. Jan. 31, 1912. Laying-out Federal capital 
city, for the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Premiums: £1,750, 4750, and £500. High Commissioner 
for Australia, London. 

Barnsley. Oct. 7. Baths extension, for the Т.С. 
Premiums: £50, £30, and £20. Borough Surveyor, Manor 
House, Barnsley. 

Bradford. Infirmary. Keith W. Young, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Secretary-Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Brad- 
ford. 35." 

Bristol. Alterations, for the directors of the Grand Hotel 
Co. (Bristol), Ltd. Three premiums will be awarded. 
F. A. Jenkins, 44, Corn-st., Bristol. 

Cardiff. Institute, for the Education Comm. Assessor, 
J. Jackson, Education Offices, City Hall, Cardiff. £2 2s.* 


Coseley, nr. Bilston. School, for the Education Comm. 
Е. J. С. Poole, Education Offices, Coseley, near Bilston. 


Hastings. Hospital, for the Joint Comm. of the East 
Sussex Hospital. Assessor, Edwin Т. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 
ties Bank, Skegness. | 

Havana. Jan. 20, 1912. Equestrian statue. Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 
st., E.C. 

Monte Video. Jan. 39, 1912. Palace, etc. Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basing: 
hall-st., E.C. 

Murton Colliery (Durham). Oct. 4. Cottages (100), 
for the Easington R.D.C. J. M. Longden, Council Offices, 
Easington, Castle Eden. 

Swansea. Sept. 29. Parish hall, to cost £1,200. H. 
Plant, 14, Fisher-st., Swansea. 
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PROPORTIONLESS EFFORT. - 


Т НЕ disproportion in our efforts for the possession and 

preservation of artistic objects is brought into striking 
relief by the failure (announced yesterday) of the negotiations 
for the purchase of the Tattershall mantelpieces. To our 
thinking it is ludicrous that we should spend forty thousand 
pounds on a religious painting by a foreign artist, which re- 
presents so little that is of any vital concern to the life of 
the nation to-day, whilst we deny five thousand pounds for 
an old castle and its charming mantelpieces, which record 
the family history of Englishmen, and represent a phase of 
art which has made the name of England distinguished the 
world over, and at this very moment serve. as models for 
modern imitation. The Ansidei Madonna and the Mabuse 
represent between them some hundred thousand pounds, and 
we are cavilling and grumbling, and finding it impossible to 
make a decent entrance-way to our great processional road 
to Buckingham Palace. We are not living a sane and healthy 
modern life, whilst we are guilty of such inconsequence. 
Who dictates whether the British nation shall buy a Mabuse ? 
Probably a few clever and earnest devotees of art, or a few 
professional critics. We may have very much to complain 
of in the voting power which is being bestowed on the poorest 
and least intelligent of the people, but we do think the ex- 
penditure of public money on the preservation of works of art 
should have more definite relation to its benefit for the masses 
of the people than is shown by buying Mabuses at all, and 
certainly not at the cost of losing Tattershall mantelpieces ! 
One fine old English house is worth more than half-a-million 
pounds worth of obsolete religious pictures, which speak of 
an art-such as none of us now desire to practice. 

Our real national treasures are failing us one by one. We 
have no living art of our own which is yet taking the place 
of what is gone. It is therefore a sad spectacle to see these 
fine old Elizabethan mantlepieces broken up whilst we stand 
helplessly looking on. 
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NOTES. 


A GREAT point is made in an American paper of 

the success of a man who arrived іп San Diego 
with no money at all, and in about eighteen months 
had made fifteen thousand dollars. This is sup- 
posed to be ап encouragement to those who will 
work hard. But the details of the case show that here was 
а тап specially equipped for success, not only by a capacity 
and determination to work hard, but by the great advantage 
of hereditary fitness for the building work in which he made 
his money. “He says himself that instead of learning the 
trade he was bom a builder. Не laid out the plans and 
the framing of a house before he was twelve years old, with- 
out making a mistake, and his father, who was also a con- 
tractor, was very proud of it. His grandfather built the 
first bridge across Lake Champlain, at Rouse’s Point, 
Vermont, where he was born. His great-grandfather was 
also a contractor and builder. One of his uncles, Charles 
Ellsworth, built the great Masonic Temple, in Chicago, 
while another uncle is a contractor and builder in Reno, 
Nev., so it appears that the genius for building runs in the 
family.” 


Nor many of us can claim a genealogical record in the 
building trade like that, and one can hardly doubt that here 
was an inherited instinct of exceptional value, which made 
success comparatively easy. But the gods do not bestow 
all their gifts on one individual, and anything more appalling 
than the designs which this building genius has put forth 
it would he hard to conceive. Ап illustrated advertisement 
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of this builder, showing his designs, which appears above the 
story of his success, tells us that he not only designs, but 
builds them “іп a manner not equalled by any other builder 
in the city." That is the one consolation about it. 


Ir is stated that the drawings and models for the King 
Edward statue at the Piccadilly end of the Broad Walk in 
the Green Park will be completed by the designers, Messrs. 
E. L. Lutyens and Betram Mackennal, in a month or less. 
The fund has now reached some £67,000. 


SoME irreparable damage appears to have been done at 
Tattershall already. А correspondent of the “ Times" says: 
"Only one of the four fireplaces in Tattershall Castle has 
so far been removed—that on the third floor. Тһе mantel- 
piece taken out is a delicate and beautiful architectural com- 
position, carved with the heraldic’ devices of the Lord 
Treasurer Cromwell and his family. When removed it came 
away in fragments, so that the task of piecing it together 
will be difficult. Тһе fireplace on the second floor has also 
been forced from its setting by workmen, who have con. 
siderably damaged the delicate stone-work, and the surround- 
ing brickwork has been displaced and much broken. So 
great is the havoc wrought on the two fireplaces, especially 
the one wholly removed, that there is httle chance of re- 
storing their beauty in the process of reconstruction." 


COLONEL KNOLLYS says:—“In three days, havoc has been 
wrought with a completeness and rapidity suggestive of a 
gang of experienced burglars from Whitechapel. Three of 
the fireplaces have been prised out of their deep brickwork 
niches; the lower, and most valuable, divided into many 


parcels, hes corded and chained ready for immediate removal. 


Two others are piled in pieces on the ground; the topmost 
fireplace, surrounded with scaffolding, is awaiting execution. 
The perpetrators, controlled by their own interests, have 
not inflicted any wanton destruction, but some amount of 
detriment was inevitable. In places the fillet-mouldings have 
been splintered off, and there are some lamentable cracks 
and splits in the main stones." 


PROBABLY no district in the North of England is richer in 
memorials of the past than York and its vicinity, and prob- 
ably in no area would it be possible to find more instances 
of wanton vandalism, says the “Yorkshire Post." A case 
in point is the old Chapel of St. James, at Murton, which 
until lately had served the purpose of a stable and cow 
byre. Its rescue from this useful but incongruous purpose 
has only recently been effected, and an effort is now being 
made, with the assistance of the Archbishop, the Dean of 


. York, and Lord Halifax, to restore it to its ancient religious 


uses. It is now proposed to restore the chapel, and to use the 
land as a cemetery. Plans have been drawn, and the prob- 
able estimated cost is 4550. Тһе restoration of the ancient 
Chapel of St. James will be most opportune to the new 
inhabitants. 


Тне Paisley Town Council at a meeting on September 12 
gave consideration to a letter they had received from the 
Rev. A. M. Maclean, minister of the First Charge of Paisley 


Abbey, with regard to valuable stones which formerly: 


belonged to the Abbey having been found in the old build. 
ings in course of demolition in Gauze Street. In his letter 
Mr. Maclean stated that he had been advised by Mr. P. 
M'Gregor Chalmers, of Glasgow, that a large proportion of 
the stone-work of the old properties came from the Abbey 
buildings, most of it probably from Abbot Shaw's enclosing 
wall, advertised as a quarry in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
one large section of a wall being composed entirely of stones 
identical with those in the ruined choir in size, dressing, 
and mason marks, while another tenement seemed to have 
been built of the same material, though the stones had been 
redressed. Mr. Maclean accordingly thought that, in view 
of the certainty of a further restoration of the Abbey, the 
value of the stones was very great, and that to dispose of 
them would be regarded by posterity as an act of vandalism, 
and he suggested that they should be laid aside, on the 
vacant plot to the east of the choir, for use at the next 
restoration. After considering Mr. Maclean's letter, the 


purpose suggested. 


“THERE is no place in England," Mr. J. Harrop White, the 
town clerk of Mansfield, said, "where it is more necessary to 
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‚ council agreed that the stones should be laid aside for the - 
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provide a proper scheme than Mansfield. We want a scheme 
to ensure that the town shall develop upon reasonable lines, 
and in order that we may have some proper system of road 
intercommunication. At present one estate is laid out en- 
tirely regardless of the adjoining estate, and the consequence 
is that we don't get connected roads laid out as they should 
be." He advocated the making of a circular road right 
round the district, including Mansfield Woodhouse. 


THE contractors for the new County Council offices at 
Cardiff appear to have been unexpectedly artistic, says the 
“South Wales Daily News." They submitted a model of 
the council chamber to the Standing Joint Committee at their 
meeting recently, and this showed the interior of the dome 
painted with mythological figures. This was something the 
committee had not bargained for, and Councillor E. H. 
Davies promptly objected to the design, remarking that it 
"might do for a theatre or a music-hall,” but not for a 
County Council. General Tyler and Colonel Henry Lewis 
backed up the worthy councillor, and the committee decided 
to instruct the contractor to adhere to the original design 
of a plain-plaster ceiling. 


THE School of Art Wood-Carving, 39, Thurloe Place, South 
Kensington, which is under Royal patronage, has been re- 
opened after the usual summer vacation, and we are requested 
to state that some of the free studentships in the evening 
classes maintained by means of funds granted to the school 
by the London County Council are vacant. The day classes 
of the school are held from 10 to 1, and 2 to 5 on five 
days of the week, and from 10 to 1 on Saturdavs. The 
evening class meets on three evenings a week and on Satur- 
day afternoons. Forms of application for the free student- 
ships and any further particulars relating to the school may 
be obtained from the secretary. 


THE members of the Roval Commission on the Ancient 
Monuments of Wales are paying a final visit this week to 
Flintshire «before drawing up their final report upon the 
antiquities of the county. 


Ат the last meeting of the Doncaster Rural District Council 
a discussion took place on a recommendation of the Sanitary 
Committee that the clerk be authorised to take proceedings 
against all persons erecting buildings not in accordance with 
the plans or the by-laws, and that proceedings be taken 
against Mr. A. Liversidge for contravention of by-laws at 
Carr House and Elmfield, and against Mr. Charles Ravner 
for contravention of by-laws at Conisborough. Mr. Harrison 
moved the confirmation, and Mr. К. Coward, in seconding, 
said they had been “ going on a loose sort of game” for some 
time, and it was time it was stopped. Тһе survevor had 
been set at defiance, and houses in Palmer Street had been 
let unfimshed. Mr. Baker thought the architect was the 
man to see the plans carried out. Тһе resolution was 
carried, a proposition by Mr. Snow to refer it to the Sanitary 
Committee being defeated. Мг. Baker complained that 
several houses were begun at Conisborough about the time 
of the Coronation, before plans had been submitted and 
passed. Mr. Smith: That has been a common thing. 


THE question of comfortable heating, combined with efficient 
ventilation, is one which always becomes prominent in one’s 
mind at this time of the vear, and we venture to think that 
the average householder takes little or no trouble to effect 
an improvement in the conditions which have served him 
for years. We must have warmth, and we need fresh air 
also, but to sit with a blazing fire and the windows open 
could be less commended from an economical than from a 
hygienic point of view. Мо wonder the coal fire falls out 
of. favour, for the simple reason that it appears practically 
impossible to adapt its effect to the varying temperatures of 
our city of fog. A system of heating which can be always 
and readily controlled at the will of the user is provided 
by the gas-fire. The enterprise of the manufacturers of 
gas-heating stoves, and the Gas SupplvtCompanies іп perfect- 
ing the stoves from a hygienie as well as a practical point 
of view, has led to this means of heating finding favour 
largely with those who are in a position to appreciate the 
advantages to be gained thereby. The work that the largest 
Metropolitan Gas Company have undertaken in offering to 
architects the free fixing of gas-fires for a trial period, should 
induce members of the profession who have not had personal 
experience of modern gas-heating to take this opportunity 
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to study the subject more closely, and is likely to lead to 
their advising the still wider adoption of this excellent system 
of heating, with.great advantage to the general public, and 
the ultimate preservation of our buildings. 


WE regret to hear that the Council of the National Trust 
have passed the following resolutions :— That, after full con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, the Council of the 
National Trust feel, with much regret, that they are not 
justified in accepting Sir Francis Trippel's generous offer for 
the purchase of the Tattershall Castle and mantelpieces at 
the price of £4,800. That the Council of the National 
Trust wish to express their grateful thanks to Sir Francis 
Trippel for his generous offer, and much regret that they 
have been unable to avail themselves of it. 


IN the ~ Bystander” for September 20 is а photograph of 
Nylars Kirke, one of the four round fortress churches of 
Bornholm, formerly used for purposes of both praver and 
warfare. Anyone who wants to see Germany in microcosm, 


Says our contemporary, should make for the Island of Born- 
holm. 
kk 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCREENS AND FALDSTOOL AT ST. MARGARET'S, 
ILKLEY. 


Т. GERARD Davipson, M.S.A., Architect. 

THE two sereens are part of a series of five (of which three 
have been completed) to enclose the chancel and side 
chapels. Тһе screen to the nave is in six bays, of which 
the two centre bays are hung with doors. The side screen 
facing the aisle is in four bavs (of which one is fitted with 
a hinged door), with a modified cornice treatment above. 
The faldstool has a carved fringe, formed of rosettes between 
scallops. АП were executed in Riga oak, of а beautiful 
texture, by Messrs. Elwell and Son, of Beverley. 
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STONEHENGE AND YOULGREAVE. 


WHO built Stonehenge, whose approximate аре is be- 

tween three and four thousand years, and Youl- 
greave? These are questions not easily answered, and 
the problem of their erection is closely bound up with the 
subject of ancient roads. Was Stonehenge, for instance, 
built before the roads, and the roads subsequently made 
to this mysterious site, or was Stonehenge built in a situa- 
tion approximately central to the main high roads of those 
days—high roads in every sense of the word, for they 
generally ran along the top of hills and along the highest 
slopes of the downs, east to west from Kent to Cornwall, 
and northwards to Averbury, Silbury, and other centres of 
prehistoric activity. 

It has been surmised that the Phoenicians, expert with 
frequent handling of masts and cordage, placed those huge 
tri-lithons in position. But this statement is, to a certain 
extent, discounted by the fact that when the bases of the 
then tottering stones were excavated for the purpose of 
bedding them in eoncrete a few years ago flint instruments 
alone were found, whilst bronze instruments have been 
found in plenty in the numerous tumuli of later date. The 
Pheenicians, splendid travellers though they were, did not 
care to go far away from their ships. Tin carrying was 
vastly different from temple building. 

These observations have some bearing on the point raised 
by your correspondent ‘‘Egypticus.’’ There was geogra- 
phical proximity between the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
even the Assyrians. Their ethnological relationships I 
am unable to speak about, so it is just possible that some 
corrupt and garbled version of the religions belonging to 
these old-time nations may have found its way across 
Europe and across the Channel to this neighbourhood. It 
seems only a few days ago since I was standing at the 
Friar's Heel wondering, like many others, what its func- 
tion had been. Probably it served as a sun pointer (not a 
gnomon). Quaint pictures of the happenings on June 21 
(for traditions of ceremonial on this date still linger) show 
the sun hanging like a ball of fire above the pointer or 
Friar’s Heel. I am not sufficient of an astronomer to know 
whether such pictures are purely conjectural or not, but 
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London County Council School of Building. 


the War Office recently removed sundry obstructive build- 
ings on the sky line at the urgent request of those entrusted 
with the guardianship of the ancient monument. 

With regard to the tri-lithons themselves, І: was amazed 
to find that they were roughly morticed. А rounded lump 
on the top of the side columns, fitting into a corresponding 
depression in the cap stones. There is a wonderful 
parallelism in arrangment between Youlgreave and Stone- 
henge. It is true cattle may have been sheltered in the 
circular ditch, but the function of the stones on the plateau 
above set one a-puzzling. 

Mr. W. J. Andrew, F.S.A., and Mr. T. H. Matthews 
both independently suggest most strongly that, like Stone- 
henge, Youlgreave was associated with a sun cult. Тһе 
former writer is of the opinion that Gib Hall served as a 
pointer, and that Stonehenge was the first, and not the 
last, of its series, and that other circles were more or less 
crude imitations. Those of Arbor Low, Wet Withens the 
Bull-ring (near Dove Holes), Stadon, Abney, Froggat and 
Bamford, according to this writer, were probably part of 
an associated scheme. There are a vast number of stone 
remains scattered all over Europe, and it is surmised that 
circle building was introduced from abroad by natives or 
tribes that had mastered the rudiments of navigation. 

Close to Dorchester there are a series of stupendous 
earthen rings of so vast a character as to simply dwarf 
Stonehenge and Youlgreave put together. This eerie spot 
is called ‘‘Maiden’’ Castle. It undoubtedly served for 
centuries as a vast cattle camp, and its excavation may 
probably have occupied the herd-owners during the dull 
months of winter for a vast number of years. 

I can quite understand the word ‘‘dolmen’’ being cor- 
rupted into ‘‘old man." “Old man” is a phrase heard 
all over England. If a Derbyshire miner strikes an ancient 
working he says that he has come across ''t'owd mon's 
Work." The roadman says the same when he comes across 
antique pitchings. ‘‘Machaon’s’’ reminiscent summary of 
Mr. Andrew's article was remarkably accurate, and I think 
this most interesting discussion may well be rounded off by 
a striking quotation from a most scholarly essay :— 
"Imagine an agricultural people, without any knowledge of 
the seasons or the months of the year save the gradual 
changes from cold to warm weather. Except per- 
haps in calm pools of water, their very appearance would 
be strange to them. А few treacherously warm days in 
December, and they would sow their corn to the winds 

and all would end in famine and waste. No 
wonder that, like nature, they turned to the sun—the 
almanac of all time. Мо .wonder their chief astronomer 
became the chief of the tribe. The superstition of astrology 
in civilised races is but a survival of the days when the 


seer alone cast his horoscope and foretold to the people the 
coming of the seasons. Sun worship followed, 
and religion and astronomy were blended for ages to come. | 
— Dr. Manton, in the “Sheffield Telegraph." 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL OF 
BUILDING. 


T HIS school has been established by the London County 

Council to enable artisans and others engaged in the 
building and allied trades to acquire an intimate knowledge 
of the principles that underlie the processes which they 
have to carry out in their daily work. Workshops have 
been provided and equipped for the practical teaching of 
the several building trades under conditions similar to those 
met with on buildings and in builders’ shops. A school of 
architecture, with courses of instruction in the history of 
buildings and for the study of architectural design and 
planning, together with the preparation of architectural 
drawings, has been added as part of the complete scheme 
of the work of the school. Lecture, class-rooms, drawing 
offices, and laboratories, provided in the new buildings of 
the north-western extension, have been arranged in connec- 
tion with the workshops so that the practical work of the 
school may be combined with class studies in building con- 
struction, drawing, architecture and the chemistry and 
physics of materials. "There is also a library and. common 
room and refreshment room for the use of students. Every 
facility is given for full size work, and the various trades 
will act in conjunction, for which purpose a portion of the 
large hall will be devoted. 

The prospectus divides the work of the school, to allow 
of easy reference, into three parts, viz.:— Section I., 
Trades Classes (Workshop Practice and Theory); Section 
П., Lectures and Classes in Building Construction and 
Allied Subjects; Section III., Architecture and Drawing. 
Students joining the school in any one subject will find the 
workshop training, the scientific classes and the design or 
drawing necessary for the full mastery of that subject 
dealt with in each of the three sections. Тһе principal and 
staff of instructors will advise each student as to the best 
course of study to adopt, but attention is drawn to the 
organised courses for special students in each section. 

Great importance is attached by the Council to the practi- 
cal combination of the studies in the several trades and 
branches as required by a master builder, foreman, or archi- 
tect, and the architectural director of the school has been 
appointed for this purpose. Facilities will therefore be 
given for combining architectural studies in practical and 
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theoretical work in the workshops, lecture rooms and draw- 
ing offices. Courses of special lectures, open to all 
students, are held each session upon architectural and 
scientific subjects in connection with the work of the school. 

The session begins on September 18, 1911, and ends 
on June 29, 1912, but some of the classes may be closed 
before the end of the session unless the attendance warrants 
their continuance. ; 

Іп the practical trade classes admission will be given to 
those engaged in the trade only. These classes are in- 
tended to supplement workshop practice and not to teach 
trades. Students in these classes are expected to attend the 
lectures and drawing office work in connection therewith, 
and those who fail to do so will not be allowed to continue 
the workshop practice. | 

Free tickets of admission to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and Library,.etc., are obtained for all students 
who require them. Application should be made to the 
‘Principal. | 

Students are expected to join for the session. 

The fees are due in advance and must be paid immedi- 
ately on joining the institution. Apprentices, learners and 
improvers under 2ı years of age are admitted free on pro- 
duction of certificates from their employers or on showing 
copies of indentures. ‘The Council will be prepared to 
consider applications from unemployed persons for admis- 
sion to the classes. without payment of fee during such time 
as they remain unemployed. Application should be made 
to the Principal. | | 
. Persons employed in trades or occupations upon which 
the teaching of the school has a distinct bearing are ad- 
mitted to all or any of the evening classes of the school 
which they are eligible to join on payment of the following 
fees :—If earning over 305. a week, 105. the session. If 
earning 30s. or less a week, 4s. 6d. the session. 

The principal of the school is Mr. H. W. Richards, and 
the assistant to principal Mr. Arthur R. Sage. The 
director of architecture is Professor Beresford Pite, 
F.R.1.B.A. 


Bu in 
TATTERSHALL CASTLE, 


MHE following interesting letter appeared in the 
| “Times” :— 

““Str,—All those interested іп architecture will be 
sincerely grateful for the offer made by Sir Francis Trippel 
to provide the 45,000 needed to preserve the remains of 
"Tattrshall Castle intact. The value of the castle as an 
object of art would alone lead to a strong wish for its 
preservation. Its proportions, even in its mutilated sur- 
roundings, are superb, its colour delightful. But it has 
an additional value in being a classical masterpiece of 
‘building. It is a landmark in architectural history. Built 
about 1440 by the Lord Treasurer Cromwell, it is perhaps 
‘the earliest, as it is the finest, example of the revival of 
building in brick in England. It is traditionally said to 
have been built by workmen from Flanders, and it re- 
-sembles, both in its method of building and in its work- 
‘manship, some of the brick buildings of an earlier date at 
Bruges and its neighbourhood. There are many examples 
of brickwork which follow closely upon this in date, and 
to which Tattershall possibly gave the inspiration. - The 
Lord Treasurer was rebuilding Tattershall Church at the 
same time as the castle, and Waynflete, Bishop of Win- 
chester (1447-86), а man of Lincolnshire birth, was іп 
charge of the building of the church, and on Cromwell’s 
death іп 1456 was left to complete the church. Wayn- 
‚flete was one of the great Churchmen builders, and the 
:Free School at Wainfleet and the remains of the episcopal 
.manor house at Esher Place, in Surrey, still remain as 
examples of brickwork following on and perhaps inspired 
‘by Tattershall. There is a further development from this 
in Bishop Alcock’s brick buildings. He held the see of 
‘Ely from 1486 to 1500, and repaired or rebuilt all his 
episcopal manor houses. A tower in the Ely Palace, a 
gateway at Downham, and Jesus College, Cambridge, re- 
main as examples of this next development, for it is im- 
possible that Alcock, who founded a school at his native 
place at Hull and who lived at Ely, should have been un- 
acquainted with Tattershall ; and though his work 15 not 
for the most part of moulded brick, but of a rougher style, 
cut off by rule of thumb and of slightly varying sizes, it 
is marked by the same black diagonal pattern which appears 
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on Tattershall, on Waynflete's buildings, and on much later 
ones, such as Hampton Court. Moreover, the mantle- 
pieces at Tattershall, which are of stone, are not the only 
internal features in the castle of beautiful workmanship. 
The brick vaulting in some of the'small rooms is entirely 
` and fortunately  jrremovable. ^ Tattershall 
therefore assumes a position certainly equal to that of a 
painting by an old master, and when such large sums are 
forthcoming for the purchase of these for the nation it is 
much to be hoped that the comparatively small sun neces. 
sary for its purchase for the nation will be soon provided.— 
Yours faithfully, J. KESTELL FLover. 


Esher, September 18.” 
— кенен 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. 


1 T will be remembered that in Мау the Mohammedan world 


was thrown into great excitement by a report that a 
party of English archzologists had attempted to rob the 
Mosque of Omar of its treasures. "The real object of the 
partv, it was afterwards explained, was to find the tombs 
of David and Solomon, and they had in connection with that 
search cleaned out and investigated the so-called Virgin's 
Well and the tunnel that runs from it to the Pool of Siloam, 
definitely ascertained the site of David's Jerusalem, and 
obtained evidence of the Jebusite occupation for two hundred 
years after David's conquest: “The Field" is publishing an 
abbreviated version of an account of the explorations, which 
will soon be published. Тһе explorers investigated the 
subterranean workings in Mount Ophel, especially in the 
southern loop of the great aqueduct between the Virgin's 
Well and the Pool of Siloam. One fairly small cavern was 
found to be blocked with mud, potsherds, and fragments of 
jars and other potterv, of fairly large size. Тһе debris 
occurred in two distinct layers. Above the fragments in dry 
earth were clearly Jewish pottery mingled with Hellenistic 
work, and even with some of the glazed red pottery called 
Samian. Beneath there was blackish mud and the rough 
fragments of a thick earthenware with sides of uneven thick- 
ness, its paste relatively homogeneous, but crudely worked 
in coarse clay, red or yellowish in tint, sometimes dry, friable, 
and uniform in colour, with a kind of glaze on the concave 
walls to mark the inside of the vessel, sometimes showing 
those characteristically unequal zones of imperfect baking 
which betray the novice who does not know how to harden 
the walls of his vessel right through in all directions in his 
oven. A few fragments of handles or of patterned borders 
are the only pieces of апу real significance. Yet, slight as 
these fragments тау be considered, they furnish a practi- 
cally certain proof of Israelitish origin. Some may, perhaps, 
be attributed to Canaanitish potters, but not one can be 
dated as late as the oth century before Christ. The various 
lavers exposed show no regularity of date (or succession of 
dates) whatever. Тһе thick, heavy, badly baked handles 
of Israelite pottery were sometimes found above the far more 
elegant fragments of Judzeo-Hellenic work. Тһе problem 
was rather darkened than otherwise Бу the discovery (about 
39in. above bedrock) of an Israelite lamp in almost perfect 
condition, and certainly as old as the 11th century before 
Christ. Quite close to it, beneath the wall at the point 
where the canal of masonrv had been stopped up, were 
found some fragments of Jewish pottery, certainly three or 
four centuries less ancient than the lamp. Other fragments 
of pottery, which had been pushed into the points of the 
masonry in order to give it greater coherence, were carefully 
examined ; instead of being broken off the usual heavy water- 
jars, thev were pieces of light, homogeneous pottery, verv 
skilfully baked, and betrayed indubitable evidence of that 
school of pottery which was transformed in the 8th and gth 
centuries B.C. by Cypriote or Rhodian influence. 


— 


THE opening of the new Council School for Otterham. 
North Cornwall. took place on September 6. Тһе school 
has been completed from plans and .specifications by Mr. 
B. C. Andrew, council architect, St. Austell. Тһе work has 
heen efficiently carried out by Mr. R. Mason, contractor, 
Marshgate, under the supervision of Mr. R. Tiddy, Gram- 
pound, clerk of works for the County Council. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for sixty children, and the school is built 
of stone, with cement trimmings. The school is excellently 
ventilated and lit, and is one of the finest in the district. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART. 


HE foolish attempts to make photography something that 
it is not were well criticised by Mr. Rothenstein the 
other day. A good summary of his remarks appeared in the 
“ Manchester Guardian,” and here it is:—Mr. William 
Rothenstein went the other night to the Photographic Salon, 
told its members that photography had nothing to do with 
art, and afterwards went round the exhibition and pointed 
out what was chiefly wrong with the exhibits. It was an 
unfotgettable moment in the history of the higher photo- 
graphy. What the members of the Salon usually forget 
before they made their emphatic replies was that most of 
his criticism applied just as strongly to the main part of 
modern painting. He said that the photographers were 
trying to steal from the painter only his chief sins. Не 
found in the prints on the wall the sort of “peptonised 
poetry” that was the leading vice of our painting. They had 
a miraculous instrument—a thing nobody could possiblv 
believe in if they heard of it for the first time—and instead 
of using it to record the large, virile, splendid side of every- 
day life they posed models, made little vague pictures, or 
pandered to the rather feeble depressing reverie and so-called 
poetical side of things. He thought Mrs. Cameron’s prints 
had something of the calm Greek element in them, because 
not only had the photographer a fine mind that could select 
the right thing when she saw it, but because the limitations 
of “the old camera with its long exposures meant that the 
sitter assumed a comfortable, massive, and natural ‘position. 
- Briefly, he wanted the photographer to use his camera as 
if he were proud of its strength rather than of its limita- 
tions. It should stimulate, like the vital things of life them- 
selves. A photographer objected that there was dawn and 
evening as well as midday, and the lecturer replied that the 
facts of dawn and evening were no more poetical and vague 
than midday, although we did not see them so plainly, and 
the camera was the recorder of facts. That brought him to 
the point that the photograph had nothing to do with art. 
Photography did not need to be thought of except as its 
great self. If used with a beautiful mind and great faith, 
it could enrich the world by astonishing апа stimulating 
records of splendid things. But it was not art—it was not 
creative from the beginning. 


-----Ж---- 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL EXCHANGE. 


N Thursday the “Manchester Guardian” had the follow- 
ing pertinent comments on this subject :—What strikes 

one most about yesterday’s debate on Mr. Taylor's motion 
in the City Council is its unreality. Every feature of the 
scheme for a Municipal Exchange on the Piccadilly site is 
so speculative and unsubstantial that discussion resolves 
itself into a prolonged note of interrogation. Тһе scheme 
starts with a proposal to buy a thing which is not for sale, 
and which in anv case could not be bought for the price 
which the hypothetical purchaser proposes to put upon it. 
Supposing this difficultv to be got over and tbe existing 
Roval Exchange to have been acquired, it proposes to take 
under public cost and risk an undertaking which has for 
more than a century been carried on with the greatest success 
and efficiency bv a corporate bodv of persons interested in 
and thoroughly acquainted with the trade of the district. 
No justification is offered for this, nor are we told what are 
the particular reasons whv Manchester should set the example 
in this kind of municipal enterprise, or what grounds there 
are to suppose that an already overburdened and in no wav 
specially expert bodv like the Citv Council should succeed 
in it better than those highlv-qualified persons who at pre- 
sent conduct its business. Neither is it explained why 
Parliament should be expected to sanction such a proposal, 
strongly opposed as it undoubtedly would be, or why the 
ratepavers are to be expected to take on their shoulders an 
enormous addition to their alreadv sufficiently heavy capital 
liabilities. Again, when we try to realise the material aspect 
of the scheme as it might embody itself in bricks and mortar 
we find ourselves equally in the region of unrealitv. Nearly 
the whole of the open space is to be covered with buildings, 
and a gigantic revenue is proposed to be drawn from shops 
and offices. But if it is permissible to cover the site in this 
way with purely commercial buildings, which, from the nature 
of the case, could have no particular dignity or architectural 
value, and which undoubtedly could be no ornament to the 


show drawing, perspective and interiors. 
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city, why were the Infirmary Trustees not allowed to dispose 
of the site in this way? There can be no kind of doubt 
that had they done so they could have obtained a far larger 
sum than was paid for their site by the City Council. Yet 
were the City Council now to do for its own profit, or sup- 
posed profit, what it refused permission to the Infirmary 
Trustees to do for the proßt of the charity, it would stand 
convicted of having robbed the charity, and must either 
make restitution, or stand confessed as guilty of this extra- 
ordinary offence—surely a contingency not worth prolonged 
discussion. “Тһе same line of reflection might be pursued 
further. What man in his senses, for instance, would pro- 
pose to make an efficient Free Reference Library out of a 
building designed for a totally different purpose at an initial 
cost of probably £800,009, with another £100,000 arlded 
for unsatisfactory alterations? The thing only needs to be 
stated in order to be set aside as visionary, and vet we are 
asked to treat this also as a matter for quite serious con- 
sideration. Really, has the City Council not something more 
useful to do? 


" 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


HE interesting exhibitions which we have frequently 
noted at the Central School of Arts and Crafts are 
made possible bv an energetic direction of the work, and 
we are reminded that the school re-opened on Monday, 
September 18. Тһе work in the school of architecture 
and the building crafts includes architectural design and 
drawing, building construction, structural mechanics, letter 
cutting in stone, wood carving, ornamental leadwork, iron- 
work, and bronze casting. There will be a course of lee- 
tures оп Wednesday evenings, from 8.15 to 9.30, dealing 
with the growth of a house. Тһе whole of the details, in- 
cluding site, drainage, hot water supply, etc., will be ex- 
plained, and all students taking elementary design will be 
expected to attend. А Saturday afternoon class to study 
the best examples of old work will be held from 2.30 to 
5 at the Victoria and Albert Museeum. The principal is 
Mr. S. B. Caulfield, F.R.I.B.A., who, assisted by Mr. 
F. H. Mansford, looks after architectural design, building 
construction, and architectural drawing. 

The school, which was first opened in temporary pre- 
mises іп Regent Street, in 1896, was established by the 
London County Council to provide instruction in those | 
branches of design and manipulation. which bear on the 
more artistic trades. 

Admission to the school is, within certain limits, only 
extended to those actually engaged in handicraft, and every 
opportunitv is given to students to specialise in relation to 
their own particular calling. Тһе school is intended to 
supplement, rather than supersede, apprenticeship by 
affording to students engaged in the typical London art in- 
dustries opportunities for design and practice in those 
branches of their craft which, owing to sub-division of pro- 
cesses of production, they are unable to learn in the work- 
shop. 

The instruction. given falls into the following main 


groups, each so far as possible being accommodated on a 


single floor :— | 

Architecture and the building crafts (ground floor and 
basement), including architectural drawing and design, 
lectures on history of architecture, building construction, 
and structural mechanics. Practical courses in stone and 
wood carving and lettering, iron work, bronze casting, etc., 
are associated with this section and with the modelling 
school. : 

Silversmiths’ work and allied crafts (first floor), includ- 
ing silversmithing, large and small, goldsmiths’ and 
jewellers’ work, diamond mounting, and gem setting, art 
metal work, chasing, repousse work, engraving, die-sinking, 
design, modelling, metal casting, enamelling, etc. 

Book production (second floor), including bookbinding, 
topography, black and white illustration, writing and 
illumination, lithography, woodcuts and wood engraving, 
miniature painting, etching and mezzotint, and courses of 
lectures arranged with a view to bringing into closer rela- 
tionship the various branches engaged in book production. 

Cabinet work and furniture (third floor), including 
cabinet work, inlaving and marquetry, polishing, upholstery, 
wood carving and gilding ; also design’ for furniture, work- 


Drawing, design and modelling, including life (third and 
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fourth floors). 
other groups. | 

Needlework (fifth fioor), including dressmaking, em- 
broidery, etc. Tapestry and silk weaving may be added. 

Stained glass work, Mosaic and decorative painting (fifth 
floor), including painting in tempera, etc. 

Day technical school for boys preparatory to (a) the 
silversmiths’ and allied trades. (b) Book production 
(printing, binding, etc.). 

The Royal Female School of Art, established at Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, in 1842, is now under the control of 
the Council, and has been incorporated in the Central 
School. : 

The session is divided into two terms, viz.: September 
18, 1911, to January 31, 1012, and February 1, 1912, to 
June 29, 1912, but some classes conducted in the evening 
may be closed before the end of the session unless the 
attendance at the classes warrants their continuance. 

The vacations for the session (inclusive in each case) will 
be as follows :—Christmas— December 18, 1911, to Janu- 
ату 6, 1912. Easter—April 4 to 13, 1912. Whitsuntide— 
May 27 to 28, 1912. 

Candidates for admission to the institution should write 
to the principal or call during office hours, namely 10 a.m. 
to 9.30 p.m. any week-day except Saturdays and vacations, 
to obtain an application form. ‘This should be carefully 
filled in after consultation with the principal, who will de- 
termine with the intending student the course of studv that 
will be most beneficial. Тһе application form must then 
be taken to the office, when, on payment of the fee, a 
ticket of admission will be issued, which must be renewed 
immediately the period covered by it expires. The ticket 
is non-transferable, and must be produced at any time 
when asked for by the otficers of the school. 


This group is in close relation to all the 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSCCIATION SGHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HIS school, which possesses unique advantages, should 

' command the complete confidence of the public. ‘The 
director of education is Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the headmaster, H. P. С. Maule, F.R.1.B.A. From 
the notes in the curriculum of the school we take the follow- 
ing:—The question of architectural training has been, and 
still is, the subject of much discussion among architects, but 
the recommendations of the Board of Architectural Education 
‘may be said to have firmly established the principle of a 
preliminary school training for architectural students before 
entry into an office. The course, as recommended by the Board, 
should occupy at least four years, namely, two vears pre- 
liminary work in the schools, followed by two vears in an 
architect’s office, either as pupil or improver, while the train- 
ing in the schools should continue in the evening during the 
two-year term in an office. 

The course recommended by the Board, after most careful 
consideration, agrees in almost everv particular with the 
scheme adopted and followed by the Architectural Associa- 
tion, which provides for a complete preparatory training of 
two years in the day school, followed by a third and fourth 
year course in the evening school—making a four vears’ 
coure in all. | 

Whilst it cannot be too stronglv urged that this course of 
‘four years is in itself only a preliminary training for the 
complex and varied calling of an architect, it is claimed that 
the two-year day school course forms the basis of subsequent 
training, and enables a student to acquire, at moderate cost, 
the rudiments of his work, and will therefore enable him to 
take up subsequently the practical routine of office training, 
with a fuller understanding and without waste of time. The 
school has the further advantage of testing the student's 
aptitude for the profession. If he should find the work 
uncongenial, he can abandon the pursuit of architecture. 

Many architects do not care to receive pupils who are 
beginners, but they willingly take young men if well grounded. 
In most cases the hitherto accepted period of pupilage is 
shortened. The master is always pleased to consult (by 
appointment) with architects respecting their pupils’ work at 
the school. 

Students wishing to join the school must apply to the 
secretary for an application form, which has to be filled in 
and retumed accompanied by a satisfactory letter of recom- 
mendation, to be addressed to the secretary of the Archi- 
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tectural Association. An appointment will then be made 
with the master, and after an interview the student will be 
admitted, provided that the recommendation 15 satisfactory 
and his standard of general education sufficient. 

It is of vital importance that the student should not com. 
тепсе his technical training until he has acquired a good 
general education, and students are therefore not admitted 
to the day school unless they can give proof of a high 
standard of general education; such standard should not be 
lower than the upper fifth form of a good school, or they 
should have passed the preliminary examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

A note, dated September, 1911, is given on the evening 
school as follows:—In the appointment of a director of 
education the Council have in viey further developments of 
the educational work of the Architectural Association, which 
will, generally speaking, be in advance of the preliminary 
standard of professional qualification. The courses of the 
day school will be maintained during the current session 
on the same lines as heretotore, but specially with a view 
to continuance in a further development of architectural 
education, the Association being in a position which should 
enable its members to take advantage of the many oppor- 
tunities now offered for higher architectural studies. Students 
entering for the first or second vear's course will not meet 
with апу alteration. in. the curriculum. which will 
affect their admission to апу of the examinations of the 
Board of Architectural examination of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, and the evening school third and fourth 
усаг $ courses for the intermediate examination of the Board 
will be maintained. 

The evening school carries on the work of the dav school 
for a third or fourth vear, covering the usual period of a 
pupils articles, and provision is also made for those students 
who тау not have passed through the two vears of the day 
school, but who are already articled. These preparatory 
courses are arranged on lines parallel to those of the day 
school, but with such modifications as are necessarily due to 
the greatly reduced time available. Тһе student, on the 
completion of his second vear's course in the dav school, 
could attend four evenings a week in term time at the even- 
ing school, where he can pursue his studies under the direc- 
tion and advice of the master for a further period of two 
усагх. 

On the completion of his artieles, at the end of the fourth 
vear' s work, he should be well equipped for further indepen- 
dent study on his own account. The terms will be as 
follows:—Winter term: September 25, 1911, to Decem- 
ber 15, 1911. Spring term: Januarv 8, 1912, to March 29, 
1912. Summer term: April 29, 1912, to July 19, 1912. 
The fees for the preparatory course are four guineas per 
term, and five guineas per term, for the third or fourth year's 
courses, These fees include those lectures given each term 
in connection with the respective divisions. 


— CE 
NEW COLLEGE АТ SANDHURST. 


THE new building owes its inception to the Director of 
Barrack Construction, Mr. Harry В. Measures, 
M.V.O., F.R.I.B.A. He is responsible for the smallest 
detail, and from the r,oooft. span of buildings to the elec- 
troliers which light the interior all owes its being to the one 
master-mind. Не has been assisted by Mr. E. Peers, chief 
clerk of the works. The new buildings, which were begun 
a vear and nine months ago, and which are now on the eve 
of completion, are erected on a terrace that runs at an 
obtuse angle from the eastern wing of the older structure. 
In time a battalion parade-ground will front the new block, 
which will be connected with the older college by a wide 
drive. | 
Semi-classic in style, the new college, which is nearly 
1,000ft. long and has a depth of about 25oft., is designed 
to accommodate six companies of cadets, who will be lodged 
in the two wings that flank the main administrative block 
of buildings. It is this central building which pre- 
dominates. Its Doric portico is surmounted by Ionic 
columns, and high above these is a copper-roofed octagonal 
dome some тооЙ. from the ground level. Inside the ad- 
ministrative block on the ground floor are the officers’ ante- 
room on the one side and a spacious tea-room on the other. 
The floor above, reached by a broad staircase, contains 
library and reading-room, both panelled in oak. Higher 
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still, and gained by а spiral staircase, аге the book-store 
and a water tank, with a capacity of 22,000 gallons. 

The principal feature of the administrative block is its 
dining-hall, where the six companies can find ample table 
accommodation. It is 156ft. in length, 48ft. wide, and 
24ft. from the floor to the centre of its domed ceiling. 
Immediately behind the djning-hall are the service rooms 
and kitchen, the former cut off from the main apartment 
by curtained windows. The kitchen is fitted with coal, 
gas, and hot-water cooking stoves; it. is surrounded by 
coffee roasting and grinding rooms, still rooms, meat, fish, 
milk, vegetable, and liquor stores; and it is able to turn 
out 450 dinners simultaneously. A chamber behind and 
below reveals the secret of the absence of chimneys from 
the long unbroken stretch of grey slate roofing. Four 
2oft. boilers are housed in this vault, the only apartment 
which is below the ground level. One shaft draws all the 
smoke from the furnaces, which heat the water for the 
radiators that are in every hall and corridor, for the pipes 
in the rooms of the cadets and officers, and for the ordin- 
ary bathing and domestic purposes. 

Viewed from the front the new college scarcely conveys 
a sense of its internal capacity, for the observer sees in 
each wing only a single block of buildings with protruding 
ends. Actually, the plan of the. wings resembles an ex- 
panded letter H, in which the central bar is of the same 
length as the parallels. Each section of this figure is 
three storeys in height, and each provides ante-room, 
lecture halls, billiard room, servants’ quarters, cadets’ 
rooms, unmarried officers’ quarters, sanitary. annexes, bath- 
rooms, linen stores, and drying rooms for a complete com- 
pany. Each wing is practically a replica of the other, and 
both are connected with the main building by covered 
‘corridors, and are faced with Ancaster stone to the first- 
floor level; above that the outer walls are of red brick 
with stone dressings. A semi-basement at the back of each 
wing contains a heated chamber, wherein rain-soaked uni- 
forms and other garments can be speedily dried. The new 
building has banished the tub. Each room is fitted with 
glazed hand-basins, and each floor contains four slipper 
and eight shower baths, with a hot and cold water supply 
to each and all. Ä A 

The new buildings, which it is said when completed will 
have cost something like a quarter of a million, are the 
work of Mr. T. Rowbotham, of Birmingham, who is alike 
responsible for Birmingham University. Besides the main 
block Mr. Rowbotham is also constructing an electric gen- 
erating station for lighting purposes, which, centrally 
controlled, can be switched off from the administrative 
offices at ''lights out." Married quarters for the non- 
commissioned instructors are also in course of erection. 
Although the new college has not yet been formally opened, 
one wing is already fully occupied, for with the beginning 
of the term three companies were transferred to the new 
quarters. Ву Christmas it is hoped that the second wing 
will be ripe for the reception of the remaining companies. 
Then the older building will be handed over to the con- 
tractors with a view to the entire reconstruction of its in- 
terior.— ‘The Times." 


—— | 
MANCHESTER EXCHANGE SCHEME. 


I T will be interesting to our readers to see from the 

“Guardian's” report below how difficult it is for Man- 
chester to make up its mind. The drawings for the Art 
Gallery and Library in the final competition are now 
delivered, and we are faced with the following record of 
municipal indecision :— 

The City Council met on Wednesday to discuss the pro- 
posal put forward by Mr. Arthur Taylor, which has since 
occupied a good deal of public attention—to purchase the 
Manchester Royal Exchange, to then turn it into a free 
hbrary, and to build a new Exchange, with provision for a 
Spot cotton market on the old Infirmary site at Piccadilly. 
That was the essential purpose of the resolution, and it was 
so discussed by nearly all of the members of the council who 
spoke. What Mr. Taylor actually moved, however, was the 
appointment of a committee to consider and report upon the 
expediency of doing these things. His resolution was :— 
“That it be referred to a special committee, to be this day 
appointed, to consider and report upon the expediency of (1) 
Purchasing the Manchester Royal Exchange undertaking and 
adapting the existing building for use for the purpose of a 
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free reference library; (2) building upon the Piccadilly site 
a municipal exchange that would not onlv fulfil the present 
and future commercial requirements of Manchester as a great 
industrial centre, but also made provision for the establish- 
ment of a ‘spot’ and ‘futures’ cotton market; and that all 
existing resolutions of this council which are inconsistent with 
the foregeing objects be suspended (except for the purpose 
of carrving out or completing obligations which have been 
entered into)." 

In his speech Mr. Tavlor used manv figures to show that 
the city can expend over 41,625,000 on these projects and 
after all this expenditure can still make a working annual 
profit of over £14,000, at the same time allowing /.5.000 а 
vear for possible contingencies. This is not all. “At the 
end of thirtv-seven years the Corporation would." Mr. ‘Taylor 
savs, "have paid in full and have purchased for all time the 
Roval Exchange, the Infirmary site, and the Exchange to be 
built upon the Infirmary site. The items, 7.350.470, plus 
£,21,630 laid aside for interest and sinking fund respectively, 
would then become revenue, and the сиу would benefit 
annualiv to the further extent of £72,100.” It must be 
stated that in the course of a discussion in the Council Cham- 
ber, which lasted (with an interval for luncheon) from eleven 
o'clock until four in the afternoon, nobody except the mover 
of the resolution ventured in the slightest degree statistically 
to corroboroate these remarkable financial details. АП, or 
practically all, the members who spoke dealt with them as 
pure'v speculative. Mr. Alderman Holt, who seconded the 
resolution, but refrained from making his speech until nearly 
the close of the debate, did not stand by them. Тһе scheme 
put forward by Mr. Tavlor had been dealt with so severelv 
that Mr. Holt did no more than emplov the somewhat familiar 
method of turning on its critics with the rejoinder, '' If you are 
so sure of vour case why refuse an inquiry? The stronger 
it is the better will it come out of the investigation we ask 
for." Unfortunately for this contention, it was at once per- 
ceived bv the Council, that the investigation had already 
several times been made. , Mr. Alderman Walker (and Mr. 
Butterworth before him) had shown conclusively (according 
to the expressed sentiments of approval in the Council Cham- 
ber) that the scheme advanced bv Mr. Tavlor is in its essence 
that of the Exchange Subscribers’ Association which was 
produced in March of last vear. Mr. Walker indeed pro- 
duced almost the only humorous incident of the day in refer- 
ring to Mr. Tavlor in this connection as “being in the posi- 
tion of a body snatcher,’’ a small joke the effect of which 
seemed to be emphasised by another remark that the scheme 
was too ‘‘disembodied’’ to be snatched or held by any other 
means. Only one sentence during the dav besides this caused 
general laughter. Mr. Alderman Holt, speaking of the 
monopolies controlled bv corporations, said he thought cor- 
porations ought only to control monopohes. Тһе thing that 
tickled the Council was his immediate estimate of the capacity 
of a corporation in the way of control. “ Anybody,” he said, 
“сап control a monopoly.” 

Already the appeal, for such it seemed to be, of Mr. Holt 
for an inquiry had been answered and dismissed in the previ- 
ous speeches. It was shown that the new scheme, being 
no more than a repetition in so many words of proposals that 
had been made before, had been examined bv the Infirmary 
Site Committee, and had been dismissed not only by them 
but by the Council. Mr. Derwent Simpson pointed out that 
if the resolution should happen to be adopted then the con- 
sideration of the question ought to go to the Infirmary Site 
(‘ommittee, who have given months of labour, time, and 
thought to the discovery of what will be best for Manchester, 
and have already settled the question in a wav which has 
been adopted by the Council. The appointment of a new 
committee could mean nothing other than a very serious slight 
on the work which has already been undertaken, and which 
has resulted in preparations for the utilisation of the old 
Infirmary site to the best advantage for Manchester without 
making a call for the outlay of large sums of money. 

It was perhaps the moral or, as stated by several speakers, 
the “honourable” aspect of the question that most moved the 
majority of the Council. When the old Infirmary site was 
sold to the citv for a sum considerably below its market value 
(as agreed) no definitelv legal obligation not to extend build- 
ings over more land than was then a'readv covered was 


entered into. But as was insisted by Mr. Butterworth, Mr. 


Walker, Mr. Alderman Rothwell, and other members, there 
was a plain and indeed written understanding that this course 
would be adopted bv the Council. Mr. Rothwell, who has 
interested himself closelv in the various movements associated 
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with the old Infirmary site for more than twenty years, was 
(with other members) concerned especially in this main- 
tenance of its given word by a great public body, and the 
emphasis of “ Hear, hear” was lent to this point in his speech. 
Late in the afternoon it became evident that the discussion 
could not well be brought to a close, and the meeting was 
adjourned for a week. But when the Council separated 
many of the members did not hesitate to sav that the scheme 
had been threshed out in all its details. 


A PLAN-LESS TOWN. 


О NE of the most awful examples of planless building is 

at Mansfield Woodhouse. Before the big colliery boom 
it was one of the prettiest villages in the county, and was a 
favourite residential spot. Now there is not a touch of the 
picturesque about it. A long, straight street, with work- 
men’s houses like barracks set in monotonous sameness right 
up to the edge of the road, with not a break in the rigid, 
frowning line—that is Mansfield Woodhouse to-day. И is 
too late to cure that now, but surely it is permissible to sug- 
gest that people may learn by past errors. There are other 
districts where a similar dead uniformity has been aimed at, 
but nowhere else about Mansfield have the builders been so 
disastrously successful in blotting out any suspicion of good 
taste. On the whole the class of workmen’s houses that has 
been erected is creditable to the local builders, and in the 
more residential parts of Mansfield considerable taste and 
ingenuity of design has been shown, but the formation of some 
of the streets is as erratic and intricate as a maze. Yet 
though there is no slum area in Mansfield there are slum 
houses, probably almost as bad as апу to be found in most 
industrial centres. They exist in the old courts and vards. 
many of which lead off the main thoroughfare.— The 
Sheffield “Telegraph.” 


: ——* 
COMMONWEALTH OFFICES IN LONDON. 


m HE announcement was made in the “Morning Post”? in 

July last that the Prime Minister of Australia and 
his colleague the Minister for External Affairs had been 
making inquiries in London as to the most suitable location 
for offices for the accommodation. of the Australian High 
Commissioner and the Agents-General. After consideration 
of various offers and inspection of several sites, the deci- 
sion of -the Commonwealth Ministers was in favour of the 
eastern end of that portion of- the Kingsway improvement 
colloquially known as the “island site." It is roughly 
triangular in shape, with frontages to the Strand, Aldwych, 
and Melbourne Place, the last-named frontage being 
already occupied by the London offices of the Agent-General 
for Victoria. The Ministers’ choice was endorsed һу a 
large body of members of both the Federal and State Legis- 
latures who were in London at the time in connection with 
the Coronation, and who were of opinion that it would be 
an admirable site for an imposing building that would 
house not only the High Commissioner but the Agents- 
General for the various Australian States, whose offices are 
now scattered over London. 

There was, however, one serious hindrance in the way 
of the project; this was the long-standing decision of the 
London County Council to part with the land only on lease- 
hold. The Coungil were willing to grant a lease for 
ninety-nine years, but refused to part with the freehold. 
We understand that this difficulty has now been removed, 
and that in consideration of the fact that the purchasers 
will be a Government who will utilise the land solely for 
Governmental purposes, the Estates Committee will be pre- 
pared to recommend the County Council to sell the land 
if satisfactory terms can be arranged. 

These terms are now the subject of negotiation between the 
Australian Government and the County Council Committee. 
Two proposals have been placed before the Government. 
One is to acquire the Strand frontage extending from the 
Victorian Government offices to the eastern boundary or 
point immediately opposite the Gladstone statue ; the other in- 
volves the purchase of the whole block, including the lease- 
hold land on which the Victorian offices stand. The total 
area is 24,360ft. superficial, and the purchase price proposed 
by the Council is said to be approximately £350,000. Tf 
the whole area is purchased the purpose of the Government 
is to erect a block that will incorporate and be in architec- 
tural harmony with the Victorian offices, at a cost of some- 
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thing like £150,000. Particulars of the offer have been 
forwarded to the Australian Government, and according to 
an announcement made by the Governor-General at the open- 
ing of the Federal Parliament recently the matter is now 
being considered by the Government. — ‘Morning Post." 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


HILE excavating recently near the angle of the south 
aisle and transept of Winchester Cathedral, the work- 

men preparing the foundations for the new buttresses "un- 
earthed at a depth of 6ft. a massive piece of polished" Pur. 
beck marble weighing about 13cwt. Оп being cleaned it 
was found to be beautifully carved. Above the spandrils 
are chiselled in high relief on one side a shield with the 
Lions of England, and on the other a shield with the Spread 
Eagle.. In the centre of the arch is a bishop’s mitre. It 
is believed to have formed part of an Early English memorial 
tomb, which it is suggested was that of Aymer de Valence, 
half-brother of Henry III., who was appointed Ethelmar 
Bishop of Winchester in that monarch’s reign. Close to the 
entrance to the chapel of the Guardian Angels on the north 
of the Ladv Chapel there are the remains of Ethelmar’s 
memorial, inserted in the wall in the centre of one of the 
early English arches of the arcade. It is an oval-shaped 
slab of Purbeck marble, with an effigy of the Bishop hold- 
ing his heart in his hands, and at the top of the slab are 
two broken fragments, which, on measurement and com- 
parison, were found to correspond exactly to the piece of 
marble unearthed, which is therefore doubtless a fragment 
of the canopy of the Bishop’s tomb. Ethelmar was a most 
unpopular prelate, and when appointed by Henrv TIT. the 
monks of St. Swithun refused to elect him. The King there- 
upon repaired to Winchester and lectured ‘the monks into 
obedience. | Ethelmar's conduct raised strong feelings 
amongst the Barons against Henry’s alien favourites, and 
at a Parliament at Oxford a law was made expelling all 
aliens from the countrv—the first Aliens Act. Ethelmar fled 
to Winchester, but being pursued bv the Barons he went to 
France, and never returned to England again. Не died in 
Paris, and his bodv was buried in the Church of St. 
Genevieve, but bv his direction his heart was sent to be 
enshrined in Winchester Cathedral. Within the wall of 
Bishop Fox's choir screen there is a Latin inscription re- 
cording the death of Ethelmar in 1260.—" Birmingham Post.” 


— (— 
THE ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE * 
(Concluded from Page 197.) 


RAPHAEL AND MICHELANGELO. 


HE High Renaissance has come, and it remains to speak | 
of its two most famous names—Raphael and 


Michelangelo. The first is in point of time a child 
of the early Renaissance, for he died in 1520. 
Yet in actual fact the goes far ahead of his 
contemporaries Botticelli and Bellini: he leads on: 


towards the culmination of Italian art. Raphael—rising in 
the school of Umbria, among the quiet hills, has come to. 
Florence, has gone on to Rome at the behest of a great 
Pope. See him approach the problem of painting the 
Madonna with a new genius, see him compose ın great 
measured lines, which, not without reason, used to be called 
the ‘‘grand style." With him the development of large and 
easv arrangement of space reaches its triumph. Не is also 
a student of character—a painter of portraits. Look at ee 
picture of some Roman patrician ; he is full of dignity ne 
character, noble in his verv restraint, the equal Hone 
without their full-blooded splendour—to the Venetians. t 
is onlv just that a picture Бу Raphael should а 
the most popular of all works of art. In the үз 
Madonna’ maternity is glorified as never before. By E 
own grandeur, and not by reason of fine robes or pose 
rays of light. the Virgin is become the Queen of E a 
and the proud Pope is at her feet. Lastly, see t = e 
Raphael painting the walls of the Vatican. Не has no 

p I Б p b Я hills nor the 
gotten the wonderful clear air of the Umbrian pu 


great space composition of his master, Perugino. 
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enter those comparatively small rooms of the Vatican and 
stand before the ‘‘School of Athens,’’ you feel that the walls 
have gone, and that the whole scene is opened into the vast- 
ness of unlimited air. 

Raphael has come and gone—a short and splendid life. 
Michelangelo is here, to mark the very end of the Renais- 
sance in great art. He attempts tasks unheard of. He 
builds at St. Peter’s at Rome—beginning where the master 
architects of earlier days had left their task unfinished at 
death. He builds on a new, gigantic scale, and the penalty 
is that he dwarfs the work of all others, and goes far to spoil 
our appreciation of church architecture in the full Renais- 
sance. Indeed, you will hear it said with truth that Michel- 
angelo came as a destructive force into Italian art. In the 
Sistine chapel it is the same. There he accomplishes a task 
which to-day seems impossible for one man’s hand. There 
is a new vigour in these tremendous figures of the Sistine ceil- 
ing worthy of their subject—the labours of God in the crea- 
tion of the Universe. As an architect he carries the style of 
the Renaissance to its highest logical conclusion both in scale 
and in monumental effect, as a sculptor he opens a new epoch 
in which he stands alone, as a painter he reaches the grandest 
conceptions, as a poet he shows us the immense isolation of 
his tragic mind. 


THE END OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

Michelangelo, then, is in a sense a great destroyer. What 
in him is power, in the numberless artists who imitated him 
is affectation, and the straining after effect. The decline of 
Italian art has come. The architects increase the scale of 
their details, and become merely coarse, the sculptors search 
out ever more impossible writhing attitudes of the human 
figure in order to show their skill, the painters strive after 
new and startling effects of light, and represent horrors and 
martyrdoms. This is the age of true Barocque—everywhere 
size and movement for their own sake, and not for the sake 
of what they express. We wander through the picture 
gallery at Bologna and see huge canvases, painted in this 
Barocque age, often with astonishing skill—but we leave 
them weary and sickened. Let us not forget that this shows 
an extraordinary revolution in taste since the time of our 
grandfathers. They applied the epithet 
Domenichino and Guido Reni, where we see only maudlin 
sentiment and absurd vulgarity. Remember the story of how 
Goethe journeyed to Assisi, climbed the hill, and visited the 
remains of the late Roman temple of Minerva which to-day 
scarcely attracts the traveller’s attention, and turning his 
back on the City of St. Francis, went down again without 
bestowing one glance on the church of San Francesco. To 
us the church of Assisi is a place of pilgrimage, for there 
Giotto left his finest works and celebrated the pure morning 
of Italian art. | 

CONCLUSION, 

This brings me to the end of my subject—sketched in such 
rapid and general terms as time has allowed. Why do we 
care about the Italian Renaissance still? As architects you 
will acknowledge your debt to it—as sculptors perhaps also. 
But the sculpture of Rodin has almost nothing in common 
with that of Donatello. Ав for the painters of modern 
England—they have nothing to learn in technique from the 
Italians. They will enjoy the way that paint is handled by 
Paul Veronese, but they will turn rather to Velasquez, pos- 
sibly to Reubens, still more to a northern impressionist like 
Franz Hals. Moreover, there are very many who are 
repelled by the subjects used by Renaissance artists— “acres 
of Madonnas,’’ you hear them say, ‘‘this everlasting St. 
Sebastian pierced with arrows." In no age of great art in 
the world’s history, as yet has the cry—so often repeated in 
our own day—of ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ been heard. The 
masters of the Italian Renaissance painted because they had 
something to say, not for the sake of painting. They adapt 
the gospel which they have to preach to the special language 
of their individual genius. The church in early stages of 
their course was their chief patron, often a hard mistress. 
For her they gave their best work, but in the representations 
of the Madonna and of Christ they express a thousand dif- 
ferent emotions and ideas, the thought of a thousand 
different temperaments. The naked Sebastian, pierced with 
arrows, 15 but a means to.them of expressing their idea of 
the nude human body. The story of. the Passion gives them 
an opportunity of showing every deepest feeling of human 
life. In all their lasting work they are expressing a living 
faith—not necessarily in the dogmas of the church—but in 
nature and man with. his Divine Origins and earthy interests, 
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and in their own art. There are plenty of charlatans among 
them who worked for mere popularity: they have their 
reward, for we leave them gladly now for others who have 
remained always true. There are plenty of clever workmen 
in their ranks who aim at high technical efficiency and attain 
it ; they also have their reward, but it is on a lower plane to 
the greater intellects and more adventurous spirits. 

Nowadays there are so many new principles that we can- 
not yet be sure what are the goals to which our modern art 
is making. For instance, the appeal which Eastern thought 
and Eastern systems of design make to Western minds is a 
growing one: we have fought against it and in the art of 
Whistler we have accepted it at least in part. The impres- 
sionists have become old-fashioned, and already the Post- 
Impressionists are clamouring to be recognised as the pioneers 
of new methods and new ideals of art. It is far too early 
yet for us to give judgment. In the midst of our new activi- 
ties the master artists of the Italian Renaissance do not seem 
as yet to be losing their interest for us, rather they are gain- 
ing by new appreciation and research. 

‚Let us not forget that the one genuine revival of ай in 
England—that of the Pre-Raphaelites, whatever views we 
may hold of them, drew its inspiration from the earlier 
Italian masters. Only half a century ago Botticelli was 
rescued from oblivion ; without him we can imagine no Burne- 
Jones. When we are tempted to complain that Italian 
painters were too much bound by their intention to teach, let 
us remember the aims of the greatest figure in English paint- 
ing since Turner—Watts, the child of the Venetians of the 
Renaissance. 

We do not go to Italian art to get hints for our own ; we 
go rather to draw inspiration from men to whom art was a 
supreme living force in a time of unsurpassed activity. Their 
struggles and achievements cannot be matters of indifference 
to us—their successors. І һауе spoken of a few aspects only 
of that great age—and I have dealt more fully with the 
earlier developments because they are furthest away and least 
intelligible to us. І have taken painting more than the other 
arts for my examples because in it changes of mood and ideal 
are most easily discerned, and 1 have gone most often to 
Florence because she is the mother of the modern world. 

* 
BUILDING NEWS. 


AMONG the plans passed by {Һе Dunfermline District Com. 
mittee of the Fife County Council, on Wednesday, were a 
series relating to 192 houses proposed to be erected at 
Valleyfield by the Fife Coal Company. 


County Alderman Samuel Taylor opened new County Coun- 
cil Schools at Eccleston, near St. Helens, on Saturday after- 
noon. The schools, which will accommodate 160 boys and 
girls, have been erected of Ravenhead bricks, at a cost of 


£ 2,000. 


Messrs. EASTON, GIBB AND Son, the Admiralty's contractors 
for the Rosyth naval base, have sublet a building contract, 
which is to cost £70,000. Тһе buildings comprise pump-: 
ing station, power station, boathouse, and sub-electric 
station. Another large work, for which schedules have not 
been issued, will be the Admiralty’s administrative building. 


THE new council school at Forest Hall was formally opened 
on September 13 by Sir Francis Blake, Bart., chairman of 
the Northumberland Education Committee. The building 
has cost £4,000, and there are 370 school places. Mr. 
Andrew K. Tasker, on behalf of the architects, Messrs. 
Hope and Tasker, presented Sir Francis Blake with a gold 
matchbox as a souvenir of the occasion. 


CONSIDERABLE progress is being made with the improvements 
at Baker Street Station, on the Metropolitan Railway, says 
the “ Times.” The improvements, which involve the com- 
plete reconstruction of the station, aim at facilitating an in- 
creased service of through trains from the St. John’s Wood 
section of the line, which is being widened for some distance. 
This part of the work is in the hands of Messrs. Perry and 
Co., who have had much experience with underground con- 
struction. The existing tunnel towards Clarence Gate is 
being replaced by a concrete covered wav, the walls for which 
have now been completed. The work of stripping the tunnel 
has been started, and use is being made of a special shield 
designed by Mr. Н. A. Bartlets, which weighs six tons, and * 
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which can be moved from section to section, as the work 
progresses, in about an hour. In all about fifty-seven girders 
have to be placed in position; ten of these, including the 
heaviest, which weighs about fifty-four tons, have already 
been lowered. А new station is to be built in Marvlebone 
Road, approached by a private drive, which will be flanked 
by an ornamental screen. А kind of circus will be formed 
at the Baker Street corner, where the present congestion of 
traffic will be much relieved. Several houses are being pulled 
down to make room for the new station, which will have an 
extensive frontage. А block of flats is to be erected on the 


site to be formed over the entrance to the St. John's Wood 
section of the line. | 


THE second of a series of seven secondary schools that the 
Durham County Council propose to erect in various districts 
in their area was opened at Ryhope on Saturday afternoon. 
Mr. Robert Richardson, the local representative on the 
County Council, and the chairman of the governors of the 
school, performed the opening ceremony. Afterwards, 
Alderman Johnson, of Jarrow, spoke. He mentioned that 
the seven secondary schools the Durham Committee had 
now in view would cost over £100,000, and the cost per 
school place was from £60 to £80. The building is of 
two storeys, with one storey wings, and the principal eleva- 
tions are to Stockton Road and Dinsdale Street. A large 
area in front is laid out as a playing-field, while at the back 
are tennis-courts and tar-paved playgrounds. Eight class- 
rooms provide accommodation for 207 scholars, and in addi- 
tion there is a large assembly hall and various apartments, 
including chemical and physical laboratories, lecture and 
art rooms, a gymnasium, with changing room and sprav 
baths, cookery, laundry, and manual instruction rooms, a 
library and governor’s room, secretary апа staff rooms, 
scholars’ dining-room, cloak-rooms, lavatories, cvcle sheds, 
etc. The plans wre prepared by Mr. W. Rushworth, the 
county school architect, and the contract has been carried 
out by Mr. W. B. Cooper, of Sunderland. ‘The cost of the 
buildings, etc., amounted to £13,936, and £4,800 was 
spent over the site of four acres, making a total outlay of 
18,736. 


WEARDALE Grammar School was formally opened оп Sep- 
tember 12. It stands on a fine site at the west end of 
Wolsingham, facing the highway to Stanhope with Leazes 
Lane, forming the east boundary. И will replace the old 


grammar school founded in 1614, and now in the hands of 


the Freemasons. As an intcresting link with the past, the 
old belfry and inscription stone have been taken down from 
the old school and re-erected at the new. The building is 
two stories in height, and planned with class-rooms on three 
sides of an assembly hall, 48ft. by 25ft. by 23ft. high to 
the foet beams of the open roof. It will give easy seating 
accommodation for 200 persons, and will not only serve as 
an assembly hall for the whole school, but will be fitted up 
as a gymnaisum. It will also be used as the music-room. 
On the ground floor are six class-rooms for ordinary teach- 
ing, giving seating accommodation for 156 scholars. For 
the time being two of these rooms have been fitted up as a 
mechanical and physics laboratory, and machine drawing- 
room available for students who wish to attend evening 
classes. On the same floor аге headmaster's room, separate 
rooms for assistant masters and mistresses, and large cloak- 
rooms and lavatories for both sexes. There are also cloak- 
rooms and lavatories for the staff, and store-rooms for care- 
taker. The school is built entirely of Witton-le- Wear stone, 
excepting certain internal walls, and is faced with pitch- 
faced blockers and ashlar dressings. The scholars’ entrances 
project as wings, and are suitably designed for their pur- 
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розе. Тһе accommodation for ordinary mixed teaching is 
about 180, and the school іп addition is exceptionally well 
provided with special departments. The amount of the 
contract was £11,337, which includes a sum for fittings in 
special departments. The contractor was Mr. Т. Hilton, 
of Bishop Auckland, who has carried out his work in a 
highly satisfactory manner. Mr. G. Bamling, one of the 
County Council’s building inspectors, has acted as clerk of 
works. The architect was Мг. Т. W. T. Richardson, 
M.S.A., of Stockton-on-Tees, under whose superintendence 
the whole of the work has been carried out. 


— әннен 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE New Electric Theatre, Bournbrook, Birmingham, is 
being supplied with Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventila- 
tors, bv Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 


Messrs. GEORGE WRIGHT, LTD., of 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, and Burton Weir Works, Rotherham, fire- 
place specialists, have secured the marble mantelpieces and 
antique fireplaces from the Duke of Sutherland’s mansion, 
Trentham Hall, near Stoke-on-Trent, which is now being 
demolished. These will be on show shortly at their Queen 
Victoria Street show-rooms, and they include some good 
examples of Georgian work. 
Messrs. W. RICHARDSON AND Co., of Darlington, have 
secured the contract for the heating of Lincoln Cathedral, 
which will be carried ош от a special accelerated system 
with small bore-pipes, under the supervision of Sir Charles A. 
Nicholson. Bart., who 3s consulting architect to the Dean 
and Chapter. Last vear Messrs. Richardson and Co. also 
installed a heating svstem in Durham Cathedral, under the 
late С. Hodgson Fowler, architect. 


- 


Messrs. WM. POTTS AND Sons, LTD., clock manufacturers, 
leeds, have received instructions to make and fix a large 
illuminated turret clock for Messrs. James Whitley and 
Co., Hanson Lane Mills. Halifax, West Yorks. Also a 
new illuminated hour-striking clock and bell for the Coro- 
nation Committee, Abbev Town, near Carlisle, Cumber- 
land. Апа a new chime clock for the Parish Church, 
Pelton, co. Durham. for the vicar and wardens. Also some 
clocks for abroad—for Africa. 


------%-- 
NOTICES ОР MEETINGS, Etc, 


October 2. | 
Architectural Association. —Annual general meeting. 
Presidential address by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.1.B.A., 


and distribution of prizes. 7.30 p.m. 
October 16. | 
Architectural Association. — Mr. Raymund Unwin, 


F.R.I.B.A., on “Town Planning; Forming or Irregular?” 
7.30 p.m. 
| October 19. | 
Society of Architects. —Ammual meeting. Presentation of 
annual report and election of officers and Council for 1911-12. 


November 6. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Presidential address 
by Mr. Leonard Stokes. 8 p.m. 


co. 
(1907). 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 19П. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


The FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATION 
will be held on the 30th November, 134, 2nd, 4th, 
sth, 7th and 8th December, 1011. Applications, 
with necessary fees, Testimonies of Study or 
Probationary work must be sent in on or before 
7th October, addressed (о the undersigned. 

IAN Mac ALISTER, Secretary, R,1.B.A. 

9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


— e 


PROTECTION FOR ARCHITECTS. 


Л/ E have heard a good deal about that kind of protection for 

architects which is analogous to the securities afforded 
to workmen by the trades unions. We think it would now be 
well if the Institute were to consider various ways in which 
(without degrading the profession to the level of trades 
unionism) it might secure more adequate provision for the 
fair treatment of architects in the obtaining and the carrying 
out of their commissions. | 

Іп regard to the various steps which are taken to secure 
a commission, we might well consider whether the competition 
system is still perfect. It has come to stay, and many archi- 
tects who abhor it find that under certain conditions they are 
obliged to agree to it. It must be evident to all who have 
watched the results of competition awards that there is much 
to be desired as to the methods in which they are conducted. 
And one of the chief things which is coming to be more 
fully realised is that following any important decision of 
awards there should be a full exhibition of the designs sub- 
mitted. In the case of the Manchester Art Gallery and 
Library, it would have surely been much better to show archi- 
tects and the public all that has been submitted, both in 
the first and in the second stages, so that the opinions of 
the assessors might be fully backed up by that of the pro- 
fession. Only the other day we saw a design which had 
been submitted in the first competition at Manchester, the 
exclusion of which from the final competition it was very hard 
to understand, and which rendered it quite impossible to know 
why the first award should have declared there was a great 
difficulty in finding a tenth design to include in the second 
competition. This remarkably fine design is laid aside to 
make room for the work of some whose whole professional 
record so far has shown nothing approaching it in quality. 
A full exhibition of most of the designs submitted would at 
once disclose. the reasons for the assessors’ award, and justifv 
their action to the profession. It is dangerous and often 
awkward for an assessor to give reasons for his decision, but 
if all the designs are exhibited, his decision can generally be 
justified or—the reverse. 

We have taken this question of the exhibition of competi- 
tion designs as only one of similar points for the consideration 
of those who would “protect” the profession. We think the 
least the promoters of important competitions can do is to 
let those who spend thought and money on them see and 
judge of the results for themselves. These are the sort of 
matters in which wise and necessary “ protection” ought to be 


secured. 


ALDERDALE HALL and estate, situated within half a mile of 
Clayton Bridge station, has been sold to a company which is 
known as the Alderdale Estate Company, Limited. It is 
Proposed to convert the estate into a garden city. The 
houses will be of the modern semi-detached type, and will 
be provided with gardens both back and front. The land 
has already been planned out for streets. Building will prob- 
ably commence early this winter, and it is possible that many 
of the houses will be ready for occupation by next spring. 
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GHEAP CHURCHES. 


“NJ O architect, however gifted he may be, can build a good, 

cheap church,” so writes Mr. Charles 5. Spooner, 
F.R.I.B.A., in a pamphlet on “Cheap Churches,” just 
issued.* The word cheap is certainly not a nice one in 
connection with churches, and it is generally considered to 
imply a reproach as applied to anything. Mr. Spooner says: 
“I cannot imagine anyone caring to describe their church as 
a cheap church.” “ But,” says Mr. W. D. Caroe, “economy is 
not necessarily cheapness ; the two are in fact wholly opposed. 
Of course, it all depends what we mean by cheapness. It is 
generally meant to convey the, idea of something inferior, 
something less than the best. It is very different to claim 
that a thing is cheap, or to claim that it has been produced 
in the simplest and most economical way. The issue of this 
little pamphlet is well timed, and the whole subject is well 
opened up as follows by Mr. Caroe:—“It cannot be dis- 
puted that the ‘cheap’ church is entirely of modern origin. 
Our church-building ancestors, who may be said to have 
invented and developed for us the type of building which 
so materially influences our designs and methods, never in- 
dulged in unsubstantial work erected chiefly because of its 
cheapness. They worked under a continuous tradition which 
had its best development in church building, and made 
beautiful, substantial, and solid, everything devoted to the 
glory of God. This statement is quite consistent with the 
fact that these great builders many times began a work which 
they had not the means to complete on the scale of magnifi- 
cence contemplated at the outset. In such cases a simplifica- 
tion of detail took place; a vault perhaps was omitted and a 
wooden roof erected in its place. But still, the work finally 
accomplished was never ‘cheap.’ Again, there were in- 
stances where the building materials more usually desired 
were too costly to come by owing to difficulties or distances 
of transit, and they had in such cases to put up with such 
inferior materials as they could collect on the spot. A large 
part of their art consisted in the suitable use of such local 
material. We find notable examples where piers, arches, 
and every part possible are erected in the roughest rubble 
masonry plastered over. Dressed stone is used in the 
smallest possible quantitv only where, as in window traceries, 
it could not be dispensed with. ^ But in such cases the 
pillars, being comparatively weak in construction, were made 
stout and sturdy and extra thickness was given to the walls. 
Here again we cannot accuse them of cheap building." 


| ---%- 
AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 


A RETURN VISIT TO THE LETCHWORTH GARDEN CITY. 


By Guy WILFRID Hay_er, M.I.M.E., M.R.S.I. 
T HINGS move in cycles of seven years, so we are told. 

Certain it is that after seven years I find myself once 
again in the First Garden City at Letchworth, Hertford- 
shire. Seven years ago it was a very immature place. 
To-day I.can hardly believe it is the same place. It is a 
dream come true. This dream of Mr. Ebenezer Howard's, 
as he outlined it in his book entitled ‘‘To-morrow,’’ so 
unostentatiously issued only thirteen years ago. Besides 
creating a new city оп model lines, in such a short period of 
time, Mr. Howard has been the pioneer of a great civic 
movement which has extended far beyond the bounds of 
Letchworth. Lamartine has said, “Тһе ideal is but the 
truth at a distance," and in the case of the Garden City 
movement it ıs nothing less than astonishing how that dis- 
tance has been spanned. To-day the Garden City idea is 
accepted throughout the country, and the Town Planning 
Act is the first step towards making what are now schemes 
of individual initiative into widespread developments of 
municipal action. Architects can join hands with social 
reformers in laying the foundation of the new city every- 
where, which is certainly being created out of the chaos of 
old conditions. 

The First Garden City commenced in 1904, and the site 
at Letchworth, 34 miles north of London, was then open 
agricultural country. Since then 1,265 houses and 66 shops 
have been built there, together with 42 factories and work- 
shops, two churches, one chapel, three public halls, one 
large cinematograph palace, clubs, baths, and schools. No 
less than 7,500 people have settled within the Garden City 
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area. Surely this is a triumph for the pioneers. The old 
country roads which ran through the estate seven years ago 
have been now augmented by g9} miles of new roads and 184 
miles of water mains, 14 miles of gas mains, and 13} miles 
of sewers have been laid. And, at the same time, none of 
the work accomplished has been brought about in an abnor- 
mal way. It has all run along as natural as all growth that 
15 true, does, and in its development the Garden City has 
only progressed, as all other towns do, with the difference 
that here we have progression planned and organised. 

The impressions that come to one on revisiting the place 
are many. First, is that the railway station gives the 
visitor the very worst idea of the settlement. Why the 
Great Northern Railway Company have not risen to the 
occasion and improved out of existence the wooden wayside 
halt which did duty in the early days, I cannot say. But 
it should surely go and give place to a station designed on 
artistic lines, and worthy of Garden City. The fact that 
the railway runs through a deep cutting gives opportunity 
to hide it, so that its inseparable ugliness, and smoke and 
noise, might to some extent be avoided. 

The houses of seven years ago have been toned down 
beautifully by the weather, and the glare of new architec- 
tur which jars so much on опе 5 nerves is not so noticeable. 
The Garden City movement might be said to have almost 
created a new style of architecture. The cult of the detached 
house, the house group, the house arranged in harmony 
with the street, has arisen. What previously was a whim, 
which could be indulged in with success on very few occa- 
sions, is now made at once a success by its adaptation in a 
regular scheme of estate planning. When the movement 
commenced there was the danger that the whole affair would 
develop into a series of grotesque styles of architecture. 
Fancy might overrun itself ; but it is safe to say that Letch- 
worth shows nothing but a sane attempt to produce good, 
artistic, and useful architecture. The Garden City type 
has come to stay, and the public which has seen the results 
achieved at Letchworth, Hampstead, Ealing, Romford, and 
a hundred other places, can no longer be lulled into a state 
of quiescence on housing conditions. 

The writer had lunch amid delightful surroundings in 
the beautiful residence of Mr. H. D. Pearsall, M.Inst.C.E., 
one of the leaders of the movementt in its inception, and 
the chairman of the Howard Cottage Society, which is an 
offshoot movement to carry on cottage building particularlv 
suitable for the unskilled labouring class, which is being 
drawn to Letchworth bv the foundation of factories and 
industries. This is a phase of the housing question which 
is too apt to be neglected, and for garden cities to merelv 
cater for the middle and professional classes will be for 
the movement to fail in the direction where it is most 
needed. Тһе organisers of Letchworth evidently realise 
this, and the enterprise which is now on foot to adequately 
house the unskilled and poorer element of the population 
will be watched with much interest. 

A tour through Garden City made it abundantly mani- 
fest that building operations on the estate are going well 
forward, and that 1911 will be almost—if not quite—the 
record year of development. In Sollershott East, the 
building company for Town Planning and Garden City 
Estates, Ltd., have in hand a fine corner block of five 
houses. In Gernon Road, the Letchworth Cottages and 
Buildings, Ltd., have six well-designed houses in hand. In 
Lytton Avenue, Sollershott Green, and Norton Wav, 
evidences of new property were to be seen. Hillshott was 
very busy, and іп Rushby Mead thirty-three houses are in 
various stages of completion. In Ridge Avenue six new 
corner cottages for the Garden City Tenants are to be 
observed, the same company also being at work on the Pix- 
more estate. In other parts of Garden City, development 
is also going steadily on, some 160 houses being now 
erected. 

Down the already built thoroughfares, on the broad, tree- 
lined streets, one had evidence on all sides of the desire of 
the people to maintain the beautv of the place. The lay- 
out of the houses and streets is in harmony with the neat- 
ness, cleanliness and natural beauty with which Letchworth 
is blessed. 

Nearly two-thirds of the estate is being left as an open 
belt round the town, used as farms, small holdings, golf 
links, ‘etc:, and the portion of the estate laid out as sites 
of factories and industries is so situated as not to be 
hideous as in the modern industral town. Indeed, the fac- 
tory buildings already erected reflect the greatest credit on 
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their designers, and have a welcome artistic appearance. 
Letchworth, Hampstead, and other places have shown the 
possibility of successful residential districts. It now rests 
with Letchworth to show the possibility of successful ideal 
residential and industrial districts. 

Garden City has achieved much during its short career, 
and the movement is one of national importance. “Тһе 
dreamers of yesterday, weaving their fabrics of visions of 
an ideal city, have succeeded because they have compre- 
hended the problem of the age, and that is, that the steady 
stream from rural to urban life is natural, and can only be 
stemmed by boldly taking the town into the country. 
Letchworth has done this—and done it well. 


— E 
NOTES. 


| R. BURNET'S new wing to the British Museum 

is now completed so far as the shell is con- 
cerned, but another twelve months will be required 
to complete it internally. We must all agree that 
tew architects could have been equally successful in 
producing an extension to this great building in such 
a wav as to fully harmonise with the existing work, whilst 
vet possessing in so large a measure the interest of a 
scholarly and thoughtful individuality. We have hardly seen 
апу modern public building іп which the appointment of an 
architect has given us quite so complete a satisfaction. The 
refinement and restraint in this four hundred feet frontage 
of this fine museum building have not been obtained at any 
sacrifice of interest in detail. The sculpture and modelling 
һу Sir George Frampton and Mr. Albert Hodge evidence the 
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Ехатріе of work done at the School of Art wood-carving, 
South Kensington. 


sympathetic collaboration of artists. The cost of the work 15 
variously estimated at from £150,000 to 4,220,000. 


IT appears that Mr. Albert Ball, formerly Mayor of Notting- 
ham, bought Tattershall Castle and about eight acres of 
land, about the middle of last year, as an interesting specu- 
lation, from the son of Mr. Е. Т. Hooley, and that he ex: 
pressed his willingness to sell the whole to the National 
Trust for £2,000. As the property was well worth this 
as a speculation, and that an attempt was made to get и 
for less, the whole has been lost. We can hardly wonder 
that the price rose to £3,000, and then to £5,000. Mr. 
Ball was well within his rights to get all he could for и. 


- The beautiful old Burford Priory, Oxon, is now for sale, and 


we suppose there is no reason why that should not go the 
same way as Tattershall. The owners will doubtless get all 
they can for such a valuable possession, through their agents, 
Messrs. Wilson and Grav. 


THosE who know the charming old Portinscale Bridge, oF 
may have seen the forcible illustration of it in the 
“Manchester Guardian ” on Wednesday, will realise what 
a loss it will be if it is cleared awar. It certainly behoves 
everyone with a love for the beauty and historical interest 
of our old buildings and monuments to be more energetic 
than ever in their efforts to save them from the greed ог 
ignorance, or both, which’ surround us on all sides. When 
three beautiful old structures like this bridge and Tattershal! 
Castle and Burford Priory are all threatened in one week, 
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and we may have to stand by and see them spoilt or lost, ıt 
js surely time to invoke Government aid. ‘There is a limit 
to the possibilities of private benevolence as there 15, of 
course, even to Governmental interference, and the real 
trouble we have to face ıs the indifference and selfishness of 
those into whose hands our beautiful old heirlooms fall. It 
is not pleasant to think that a body like the Cumberland 
County Council can seriously contemplate wasting money on 
a new bridge when they might keep the Portinscale Bridge 
in practical use. They apparently propose to waste money 
as well as a precious heritage, which it should be one of their 
special duties to preserve. 


Tue Tattershall mantelpieces were on Wednesday removed 
from the castle to London. 


HERE is a pertinent comment on the Tattershall Castle affair. 
“To the Editor of the ‘ Times ’:—Sir,—Duringthe last few 
vears we have received many rumours of buildings of national 
interest being in danger of removal to America, and none 
of them, so far as I know, have been realised. Why should 
we believe that Americans would be so foolish as to contem- 
plate removing Tattershall Castle? It could 
not possibly be done, no matter how great care 
was taken, as it is but bricks and mortar. 
Over one-sixth, 3.e., the mortar, would have to 
be left behind, and as the craft of laying the 
bricks constitutes one of the charms of the 
building, that would also have to be left 
behind, for it could not be reproduced either 
by an American or an Englishman. Again, it 
is difficuit to believe that if an American has 
bought the mantelpieces, he would have been 
so careless as to allow them to be taken out of 
their setting by men of the nature of “house- 
breakers,’ whose business it is to throw a build- 
ing down as quickly as possible. ‘The work of 
removal has been disgracefully done, but we 
have men so skilful in the work of repair, that 
1 am sure Colonel Sir Henry Knoilys is per- 
fectly right in saying ‘they сап be reconstructed, ` 
and they would, if repaired by one of our 
best men, still retain their historic and artistic 
value. For this reason I agree with the Dean 
of Lincoln that ‘hesitation to buy is un- 
fortunate.’ The fractured stones could be 
pieced together in the same way as a china 
bowl has often been, and the bow] has lost but 
little of its interest, but when it comes to re- 
building a brick building with walls over a vard 
in thickness, the task is quite different. The 
value of the mantelpieces is far greater to this 
nation than to America, but such objects can- 
not be valued in money, and it is to be hoped 
that the attempt which has been made to put 
a value upon them will result in support being 
given to Captain Weigall's appeal for an Act 
of Parliament.—1 am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, THACKERAY TURNER, secretary, thc 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 20, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C., September 22.” 


THE following letter appeared in the * Times” :—Sir,—Many 


people are doubtless asking themselves the reason for the 
secrecy maintained in disclosing the name of the purchaser 
of the Tattershall mantelpieces, which has led to the natural 
supposition that a substantial profit is being sought as the 
result of an act of vandalism. I share this feeling very 
strongly, from the fact that only a дау or two before the 
sale of the mantelpieces was announced the Castle, with them 
Intact, was offered to me for £3,200, and after consultation 
with Lord Brownlow and Canon Rawnsley we all signed an 
appeal for funds, to be published in your columns. The 
Subsequent events are now common property, but no pur- 
chaser's name has been published, nor is апу reasonable 


evidence forthcoming to justify the increase in price from. 


£,3,000 to £5,000. In order that other parts of the country 
M. not suffer similar losses, I would ask that апу other 
ee of Parliament who аге in sympathy with the sug- 
a contained in Dr. Mansel Sympson S letter to vou. will 
11 - with me, with a view to drafting a short. Bill 
meal nay ensure the preservation to the nation of monu- 

nts of real historical value. and prevent owners dispos- 


ing of them to speculating financiers.— Yours. faithfully, 
ARCHIBALD WEIGALL, Petwood, Woodhall Spa, Lincolnshire, 
September 20. | 


HERE аге further records of house-breaking from the 
“ Times” :—Trentham Hall, Staffs, which has been sold by 
the Duke of Sutherland to contractors, came under the 
hammer on September 22. Тһе central tower, designed by 
Sir Charles Barry, was withdrawn at £50. Тһе turned 
stone roof balustrading realised £119, while the carved 
decorations of the billiard-room went for £56. There 
was a remarkable dearth of buyers, and the total of 
the first dav’s sale was only just over £300. Тһе marble 
stairs and flooring changed hands at low prices, while many 
lots were unsokl. At the continuance of the sale the State 
bath-room, fitted with вроде tiles, was sold for £14. The 
Duke's study produced 424, and the famous Venetian. room 
fittings £26. Several beautiful mirrors in the Duchess's 
private apartments were sold for a tithe of their cost, the 
fittings of the bed-room, dressing-room, and boudoir making 
only £40. Тһе proceeds of the two days’ sale amount to 
under £500. Brasted Place, between Sevenoaks and Wester- 


Example of work done at the School of Art wood-carving, South Kensington. 


ham, is to be sold by auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank, 
and Rutlev. ‘The property extends to over 709 acres and 
includes a mansion, the main block of which. dates back to 
the reign of George IIT. 


AT the concluding day's sale of the fittings and materials of 
'Trentham Hall, the Staffordshire seat of the Duke of Suther- 
land, wood panelling in a room, believed to be the only 
room left of the old priorv, which dated back to the vear 
г,тоо, was sold for eleven guineas. The Stoke Corporation 
will consider the purchase of the central tower and dome. 


THE following appeared in. the “Times” on Thursday :— 
Sir.—The threatened disaster at Tattershall Castle is a 
rude reminder of the fact that we have reallv no machinery 
іп existence for the protection of those national treasures 
which happen to be in private ownership. Mr. E. Mansel 
Svmpson's letter in vour issue of the 20th has the great 
practical merit of suggesting a businesslike method of secur- 
ing the protection that is now lacking. Тһе details of his 
proposal would. of course, demand careful consideration, but 
I am confident that the representative bodv of mv own pro- 
fession, the Roval Institute of British Architects. will lose 
no time in giving its svmpathetic attention. to the danger 
that has been revealed, and to the plan which Mr. Mansel 
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Sympson has suggested.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
LEONARD STOKEs, President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Westminster, September 20. 


THE “Manchester Guardian” says:—The proposal to estab- 
lish a Municipal Exchange on the old Infirmary site was 
yesterday debated for the second time in the City Council, and 
for the second time adjourned. It is a great pity that the 
question of utilising the Infirmary site and that of establish- 
ing a Municipal Exchange should be so mixed up as they 
have been throughout the discussion, for the result has been 
that the first, which is accidental, has completely dwarfed 
the second, which is essential. 


THE time is now opportune for the intervention of architects 
in the preparation of town-planning schemes, so that we mav 
not have to complain hereafter of the unfortunate result: 
arising from Mr. Burns's Bill. It is obvious that in тапу 
respects the borough surveyor is the one best qualified for a 
diagnosis of what is wanted, but it by no means follows that 
the architectural aspect of town improvements will have the 
best chance in his hands. However that тау be, schemes 
are being proceeded with, and it behoves architects to let 
their counsels be heard. It is probable that our various 
architectural societies can intervene with the best effect. 
Неге is a case in point:—At a recent meeting of the Streets, 
Plans, and Sanitary. Committees of the Middlesbrough Cor- 
poration, Mr. S. E. Burgess, borough engineer, submitted 
a comprehensive town-planning scheme. This includes the 
construction of wide radial main roads and the laving out 
of 810 acres of land in seven different areas. Under the 
project back streets will not be necessary, as the whole of 
the sewage will be water borne, and a minimum depth of 
building sites of rooft. is recommended. Residential roads 
тау be laid out in the form of crescents and rectangles. and 
plantations and public walks are indicated in the proposals. 


ON the 22nd of this month there passed ахау at Glendower, 
Teddington, at the age of eighty-one. Mr. James Pigett 
Pritchett, architect, of Darlington. He was born in York, 
Мау 14. 1830. and was educated at St. Peter's School there. 
After serving his time with his father, the late J. P. Pritchett, 
of York (who practised on his own account in York for fiftv- 
five vears), he joined him in partnership in 1853. and in 1854 
he succeeded to the practice in Darlington of his brother-in- 
law, the late John Middleton, who removed to Cheltenham. 
From 1854 to about тото he was engaged 1n an active general 
practice, though perhaps he was best known for his eccle- 
siastical work in the North of England. His son, Mr. H. D. 
Pritchett, was associated with him in the practice from about 
1880, and in 1900 was taken into partnership, and is now 
carrying on the same. His works comprise 17 cemetery 
chapels, in various parts of the countrv, 25 new churches. 
20 restorations and additions. to churches, 28 Nonconformist 
chapels, 16 parsonages. 18 schools and Sundav schools, four 
banks, one large training college at Darlington, 12 offices, 
hotels and shops. restorations to two castles, over до man- 
sions, houses and cottages, and in addition sundry monu- 
ments, parish halls, etc., and houses on the Cleveland estate 
at Darlington. Не was survevor to this estate under the 
late Duke of Cleveland, then under the present Lord Barnard. 
and he and the firm are responsible for a large amount of 
laving-out and development. Не was connected with two or 
three archeological societies, and frequently lectured аға 
gave Papers on archeological subjects. His surviving family 
consist of two sons and three daughters. one of the former 
and two of the latter heing in New Zealand. Не was for a 
good number of vears a Fellow of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, and resigned, but applied for and obtained 
readmission in 1907. Не had a good deal to do with the 
establishment of the Northern Architectural Society. 


THE “Boston Herald” writes:—A well-known Boston archi- 
tect writes to the “Herald” asking if it would "dare" to 
give space to a criticism of Mr. Edward Filene, the originator 
of the “ Boston- 1915" movement, and one of the organisers 
and founders of the new and vitalised Chamber of Com- 
merce, designed for the promotion of evervthing that per- 
tains to New England, for his engagement of Mr. Daniel H. 
Burnham, of Chicago, as architect of his huge new depart- 
ment store building. Our correspondent asserts that it can 
be no more artistic than that of R. H. Stearns and Co. 
which was designed bv a prominent Boston firm—and not his 
own. But he adds that Mr. Filene is not the onlv offender. 
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The Suffolk Savings Bank was built by New York archi- 
tects. So is to be the new Plaza Copley Hotel. So was 
Bigelow, Kennard’s new store building at Washington and 
West streets. Even the Beverly Public Library trustees pur- 
pose to go to New York for their talent. This view is 
manifestly more deserving that the mere parochial issue cf 
keeping business at home. ‘Thirty years ago, when Richard. 
son was at work here, Boston was the recognised archi- 
tectural centre of the country. Now, it has become so sub. 
ordinated to New York, as such instances as these show, 
that it is said to be ordinarily impossible to retain the best 


draughtsmen here, they finding larger salaries than Boston 
concerns can afford elsewhere. | 


THE “Times” says:—Everywhere there is a danger lest 
considerations of public convenience or private gain should 
lead to the ruin of some fine memorial of the past. The case 
of Tattershall Castle is one instance of the latter; that of 
Dyserth Castle is another. That even county councils are 
not certainly to be trusted is shown in the letter we published 
vesterday from Sir Robert Hunter. The case is that of the 
bridge over the Derwent, between Keswick and Portinscale, 
an object well known to visitors to the Lake Country as 
one of those “simple mediaeval structures-which have stood 
the test of centuries, and which are a perpetual source of 
delight to the eve and of rest to the mind.” It appears that 
the Cumberland County Council, fearing that the bridge 
will not bear modern motor traffic, is recommended by its 
Bridges Committee to pull down this old bridge and build 
a new one. We agree with Sir Robert Hunter, and with 
the best local opinion, that such vandalism has not the excuse 
of necessity. There is cogent evidence to show that the 
bridge can perfectly well be strengthened by the modem 
process of “grouting"—that is, of driving liquid concrete 
into the joints and cracks—and made firm enough to sup- 
port the most formidable weights. The bridge at Grange- 
in- Borrowdale has been lately treated in this way with com- 
plete success; and the same method would preserve the 
bridge at Portinscale and at the same time save the rate- 
pavers’ monev. Let them spend it in applving a little en- 
gineering science to Kirkstone Pass, and we shall be en- 
tirelv with them. $0, we imagine, will every tourist be, and 
every driver of coach or motor-car over that primeval road. 


Іт is understood that the King will consent to unveil in 
person the quadriga which has just been completed by Cap- 
tain Adrian Jones, and is, through the generosity of Lord 
Michelham. to be erected оп Decimus Burton’s Arch at Hyde 
Park Corner. The quadriga has been erected at the Foundry 
at Thames Ditton, awaiting instructions from the Office of 
Works before it is removed to the top of Constitution Hill. 


WHAT is thought to be a neolithic walled village has been 
discovered near the main road between Harrogate and Bolton 
Abbev, at a spot a few miles from Otlev, by Mr. W. Storev, 
of Fewston, member of the Royal Archaeological Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, savs the “Times.” Тһе dis- 
covery may be divided into two parts. In a dell behind a 
hill are twenty-four stone circles, varving in diameter from 
zoft. to 3ft., the whole being surrounded by evidences of 
a stone wall. One of the stone circles was a well, and two 
others are indisputably iron-smelting furnaces. A number of 
stone implements, which experts ascribe to the neolithic 
period, have been found. On а site above the village 15 a 
oft. stone circle, commanding a magnificent view for miles 
down the vallev. and evidently at one time used as a look: 
out. On the other side of the hill are two stone circles 
connected bv a huge stone slab, a small stone circle filled 
with smaller circles about 18in. in diameter and 2ft. deep 
containing charcoal, and two large circular erections, sup- 
posed to have been used as a place of worship and a 
crematorium. 


BorTicELLI'S Virgin Child and Angels fetched 3,300 guineas 
from a French bidder at the sale of well-known pictures 21 
Melchet Court, Hampshire, on Tuesday. 


WE publish to-dav two excellent examples of the work done 
at the School of Art wood carving. The school has recently 
moved into new premises, and now occupies the upper part 
of 39, Thurloe Place. South Kensington. This 15 com 
venientlv situated quite close to station and to the Victoria 
and Albert and Natural History museums, and now has an 
address of its own, unconnected with anv other institute. 
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The rooms are cenvenient and well arranged for work. They 
are well lighted by day and night. During the period that 
the school has existed, it has produced a number of highly- 
trained carvers in wood, who are now at work in the trade. 
Upwards of 100 local classes have been directly started by 
teachers trained in the school. Many of the teachers now 
emploved by the London County Council have attended the 
classes at the school, and in some instances hold its teacher’s 
certificate. At the exhibitions held triennially by the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters, the students have always 
been successful in gaining a large percentage of awards. 
This year, out of fourteen students who competed for prizes, 
eleven obtained awards, including a silver medal, first and 
second prizes of two and three pounds value, and five prizes 
known as “apprentices’ prizes,” were given to boys under 
eighteen years of age. In the national competition held at 
South Kensington this year the students who sent in work 
from this school gained a silver medal, two book prizes, and 
on “commended.” These awards were given to work that 
was both designed and carried out in the wood by the students 
themselves. This does not alwavs obtain in other schools. 
The committee therefore consider that these results prove 
the very practical and intelligent character of the instruc- 
tion given in the school, and its fitness for the upbringing of 
the true art workman. 


AT the Crystal Palace, on September 22, the Lord Mavor 
said the Crvstal Palace was a building unique in itself, and 
was designed to serve the practical purpose of the Imperial 
and International ideal. It would be a species of high treason 
fur the British people to allow it to be destroved. He had 
already called a meeting at the Mansion House in London 
for October 23 next, when it was hoped some scheme might 
be devised by which such a catastrophe would be averted. 


REUTER 5 AGENCY is informed that а new archeological 
expedition has just left England for Jerusalem to continue 
the work of the past two seasons on the site of ancient Zion 
with a view to discovering the burial places of David and 
Solomon. The expedition is under Captain Parker, brother 
of the Earl of Morley. who will he accompanied. by Mr. 
Clarence Wilson and three or four English gangers. Тһе 
explorers will proceed overland to Monte Carlo. where thev 
will embark on Mr. Wilson's vacht for Jaffa, whence thev 
will travel to Jerusalem. On their arrival at the Holy City. 
work will at once be resumed among the underground passages 
on Mount Ophel, а cabbage garden which now supplies 
Jerusalem with vegetables, and is supposed to be the site 
of the ancient Zion. The work, which will be directed from 
the headquarters of the expedition at Siloam, will be super- 
vised by Turkish Government inspectors, who have been 
specially selected by the Imperial Government at Constanti- 
nople. The duration of this season's operations will depend 
largely upon the rains and the amount of success with which 
the earlier diggings are attended. 


А JO'NT congress of the British Archeological Association 
and “the London and Middlesex Archeological Society was 
opened on September 25 in the Masonic Hall of the Holborn 
Viaduct Hotel. The proceedings began bv an address from 
Mr. Charles E. Kevser, president of the British Archeological 
Association, who said that, in spite of the destruction in- 
volved in the dissolution of monasteries, and that caused by the 
Fire of London, there remained an enormous field in London 
which should claim the attention of archeologists, and which 
he thought was not sufficiently known. Proceeding to explain 
the efforts made by archeologists to preserve ancient build- 
ings, Mr. Kevser mentioned the case of Glastonbury Abbey. 
The remains of that building were on the point of being 
bought by a rich American lady, with a view to their re- 
erection in the United States, but fortunately the Abbey 
had been saved. He regretted that the same could not be 
said of Tattershall Castle, that fine brick building which. 
they had heard, was going to be pulled down and re-erected 
in America. He hoped that the archeological societies would 
be able to prevent what would be a most cruel and, he 
thought. a most impertinent act of vandalism in pulling 
down an old English castle and re-erecting it in a new 
countrv where it could not have a sentimental interest of 
any kind. Afterwards a tour was made of Roman London. 


THE Society of Antiquaries has completed arrangements with 
Гога Barnard, the owner, for the excavation of the Roman 


ы of Uriconium, which is about four miles from Shrews- 
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COMPETITIONS. 


T HE following plans have been placed in the Skegness and 

District Cottage Hospital competition by the assessor, 
Mr. Ernest К. Sutton, F.R.I.B.A.:—(1) F. J. Parkinson, 
Richmond Terrace, Blackburn; (2) Moore and Archibald, 
Albert Road, Middlesborough ; (3) J. Ашу, A.R.I.B.A., Peel 
Street, Morley; (4) Barrowcliff and Allcock, Town Hall 
Chambers, Loughborough.  Fiftv-six sets of drawings were 
sent in response to the committee s invitation. 


| 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. LEONARD'S, BEDFORD. 
GEORGE P. ALLEN, Architect. 

THIS new church is to be erected in a newly-built part of 
Bedford. The materials to be used are local red Plowman 
bricks, with moulded bricks to cills, plinths, arches, ete., 
from Colliers, of Reading, and local tile roofs. The interior, 
of bricks plastered, has arcades, columns, etc., of Weldon 
stone, floors of wood block, leaded light windows. The 
church is to be lit with electric light, and heated with 
radiators. The plan shows a tower at the west end, nave, 
aisles, south chancel aisle, chancel, organ chamber and 
vestries. The completed church is to hold over 800 sittings, 
and to cost £7,000. И is proposed to build half the nave, 
aisles, chancel, etc., for £ 4.480, and to accommodate соо 
sittings. Mr. Foster, of Bedford, was the contractor. The 
foundation and memorial stones are to be laid on Thursdav, 
28th of this month. 


* MELLENRSTAIN." 


HOUSE AND GARDENS. 

PROFESSOR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, А.К.А.. Architect. 
THis 15 a large house, and one of the projecting wings on 
the north side of the forecourt was designed by John Adam, 
the father of the Brothers Adam. ‘This dates from about 
1720, and the main block of building in the centre was 
designed by Robert Adam, and is believed to contain the 
finest suite of ceilings still existing by that architect. Тһе 
battlements on a house of Georgian type indicate a lapse 
by Robert Adam into the bastard Gothic of the 18th cen- 
turv. There were no gardens round the house. On the 
other hand. some 450vds. to the south of the house, and 
some goflt. below it, is a large piece of water laid out as a 
“canal.” oblong in plan, with segmental ends and returns 
and surrounded by beech woods. This canal has now been 
restored to its original shape, and the object of the design 
has been to make use of the fall of the ground and to bring 
the house into touch with the canal in one consecutive scheme, 
the axis line starting from the centre of the south front of 
the house and ending at the further end of the canal, a 
distance of some 765vds. Advantage has been taken of a 
hollow in the brow of the hill to form a concave demi-lune 
with straight returns. and from the foot of this a grass walk 
rooft. wide is to lead down to the steps and balustrade at 
the near end of the canal. Several deviations from the 
design are being made by the architect in the carrving out 
of the work. The black pasture stone is being used, and the 
contractor is Mr. Millar, of Edinburgh. 


PRU C 
WHY OUTSIDE ARCHITECTS ARE CHOSEN. 


HE following notes оп Boston architects will interest our 
readers. They are from the “Boston Herald" : — 

Several of vour correspondents have criticised the bestowal 
of important commissions on outside architects. and since the 
firm of which I am a member has been mentioned among the 
iist of offenders, vour readers might be interested in our 
reasons for making Mr. Daniel Н. Burnham, of Chicago. 
the architect of our building. Mr. Burnham's selection 
grew out of his splendid achievements. He was the chief 
architect and director of the work of the World's Fair at 
Chicago; he has done city planning for that city, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, and Manila, and he is the chairman 
of the national commission on beautifving Washington, D.C. ; 
he is the architect of the Field Museum. the Rookery, the 
Masonic Temple, the Great Northern Hotel, and a number 


of other important buildings of Chicago; he is also the archi- 
tect of the Mills building in San Francisco, the Ellicott 
Square building in Buffalo, and a number of the most im- 
portant buildings in Cleveland, etc. For his work he has 
received honorary degrees from Harvard, the University of 
Illinois and Yale. In keeping with the times, his firm has 
come to specialise among other things in the architecture of 
great retail establishments. А part of his organisation 15 
exclusively engaged in this work. He has built the Marshall 
Field store in Chicago, the stores of Wanamaker in Phila- 
delphia and New York, and the Selfridge store in London. 
The modern retail establishment is a very complicated 
machine for distributing merchandise, and the problems of 
construction and equipment involved are quite as important 
as purely architectural considerations. 

It seems to me no reflection on Boston architects that the 
foremost specialist, in our judgment, in department store 
architecture should come from Chicago, but it would be 
a reflection on us if we did not try to have the best for our 
business that was obtainable.” Į believe this decision will 
be agreeable to the great body of Boston architects. In 
painting, the best artists have never been in favour of keep- 
ing out foreign works by import duties. No one wants the 
Art Museum restricted to work by Boston artists. The 
bringing of notable foreign art only results in helping Ameri- 
can artists. So it is with architecture. Апу other view is 
provincial and unworthy. Boston artists enter freely into the 
architectural opportunities of other cities, as Мг. В. Clip. 
ston Sturgis points out in his very able letter of September 11. 
Doubtless no one heard of complaints here when other cities 
demanded our Richardson, nor now in regard to the many 
buildings our Boston architects are building in other cities. 
On the whole, the result of this exchange of work is a net 
gain to architecture, and Boston architects get their full 
share of the gain. | 

Mr. Burnham, it ıs also fair to sav, will have associated 
with him as consulting architects Messrs. Parker, Thomas, 
and Rice of this сиу, who have designed some of Boston's 
most worthy  buildings.—EpwARD A. FILENE, 


Boston, 
September r2. 


Anent this mornings editorial, let me зау that it 
is no reflection on the ability of Boston architects 
that work is occasionally done here by those who 
practise in New York or elsewhere. Boston archi- 
tects hold their place with the best in their pro- 
fession in the other great cities. It is generally lack of 
knowledge on the part of the owner and an undefined feeling. 
very common throughout this country, that outside talent 
is sure to be better than the local. That is the reason that 
Boston architects do work outside. It is not because thev 
are better that is the reason “outsiders” do work here. 
The owner employing the “outsiders” generally suffers bv 
getting work which is no more competent than what could 
have been obtained here, and generally not so efficient be- 
cause of the distance from the architect’s office. 

It is easy to review our chief examples of work done bv 
men not resident here, and compare them with similar work 
by our own architects. 

“Our greatest example is the Public Library. McKim, 
however, had martied in Boston and took up his residence 
here while the library was building. Beautiful as it is, it 
was not a well studied plan, and required extensive altera- 
tion very shortly after its completion. This was vears ago, 
and is a sole example of a building unequalled in its class. 
It has been a distinct benefit to every architect to have it 
here. 

Later, McKim built a bank, Cass Gilbert built an осе 
building and a bank. These are the New England Trust, 
the Brazier building, and the Suffolk Savings. Half a dozen 
office buildings and a number of banks тау challenge com- 
parison with these, and the books, if available, would prob. 
ably show that the work mentioned was costly. But again, 
if the owner reaped no advantage, the Boston architects 
are the better equipped for having these buildings. 

In stores, there are certainly three or four among the 
modern, large department stores which would hold their own 
with anything that has been done by Mr. Burnham, and 
it is to be doubted whether there is anv economy to the 
owner, even in the emplovment of so noted an executive. and 
business manager as Mr. Burnham. But if Mr. Filene reaps 
no advantage there ts still the chance that the building тау 
sav something to the architects which is worth while. | 

It is not any lack of skil] or ability on the part of Boston 
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architects which leads to the employment of men from out- 
side, but rather lack of knowledge on the part of the owner 
as to the professional standing and ability of the men who 
represent architecture in Boston, If the owner chooses to pay 
the price and run the risk, Boston architects should not com- 
plain, but Mr. Filene might have been expected to know 
Boston better.—R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, Boston, September 9. 


THE PLACE OF THE STUDY OF BUILDING} 


CONSTRUCTION IN ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


By PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE, F.R.I.B.A. 


THE opening meeting of the Architectural Association, 

Session 1911-1912, was held at 18, Tufton Street, on: 
September 25, when Professor Beresford Pite gave the follow- 
ing address : — 

The history of architecture is that of building construc- 
tion, the means being involved in the consideration of the 
end attained. The two elements of architecture, the purport 
of the building, which involves the civilisation of the race, 
and the esthetic ideal and traditions of the builders both 
hnding embodied expression in construction. А genuine 
architecture has neither of these two elements singlv, as it 
cannot be without purpose or beautv; but it involves their 
combination under the conditions of the science of building, 
and, despite the tendency of books of modern architectural 
history to concentrate attention on religious, civic, or domestic 
habit, or upon a commerce іп traditional architectural forms, 
the building construction of man in different countries and 
ages is the field of the true study of architectural history. 

lhe eiements of architecture are not really capable of a 
practical dissociation, though possibly of separate analvsis. 
It would be difficult in апу historical review of buildings to 
eliminate architectural from non-architectural examples, and 
this is the problem of separating the study of architecture 
from that of construction. Іп different eras, and with races 
in varving measure, the esthetic or the constructive faculty 
has predominated. The great era of Grecian art stands for 
the former, as that of Roman ascendancy does for the latter ; 
but to some extent both are always present, being inter- 
dependent, and they act and react as stimulants to the pro- 
duction of fresh architectural developments. 

Many instances might be cited to illustrate the necessity 
of allowing that good building and good art are the same. a 
quality properly common to both, admirable construction 
having beauty in building as well as in other workmanships. 
Construction as an art in entablatures, domes, vaultings, 
arcades, roofs, staircases, and joinery offers abundant ex- 
amples which do not permit the disintegration of artistic 
effect from constructive skill; both elements are practically 
іп operation, and we can only describe the result as beautiful 
building construction. 

Architecture as a constructive art offers a healthy sphere 
for a new enthusiasm. Ancient buildings will awaken it in 
those to whom the glamour of antiquity is golden, while 
others, to whom the practical aspects of modern life appeal 
more strongly, will find an incentive in the constant develop- 
ment of new requirements of plan and the adjustment by ın- 
vention and experiment of materials and workmanship. | 

We shall perceive in the practical application of a definition 
of architectural beauty based upon beautiful construction that 
ancient and modern builders alike, when working with devo- 
tion, produced results which are satisfying. We shall then 
enter into a sympathetic union of aspiration (which perhaps 
тау be a new experience) in finding that buildings are the 
expression of earnest life, and in the revelation of a fresh 
harmonv of thought we shall discover one of the secrets of 
the mystery of art. | 

Intelligent antiquarianism and a sympathetic practicality of 
mind are each valuable as a standpoint for the architectura: 
student. and both are necessary to a helpful consideration of 
the many branches of study included in building construction. 
The pursuit of the most prosaic and apparently unattractive 
of the building crafts is not successfully carried to the point 
at which the student becomes first a master and then a creator 
by merely picking up the latest threads of practice, contented. 
to learn just how the thing is now done in order to employ a 
science as this. Tn every work which issues into real archi- 
process to attain a result, Building art is not such tame 
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tecture there is scope for earnest investigation of the motives 
of derivation, and in the pursuit of such studies lie the incen- 
tives of further new development or design. 

It will be evident, if material and workmanship тау һе 
assumed in any view of the art of architecture, and that form 
only is to be considered, that the scenic make-up in stucco of 
an architectural Order or style is a result equivalent to the 
original construction as an expression of art. The study of 
form and proportion in an academic classic method, or by 
the so-called historic periods, which ignore the constructive 
craftsmanship of building art, is delusive and harmful. 
Transliterated forms in any rearrangement, " freshly designed” 
maybe, are as empty and vague of meaning as the decorative 
inscriptions composed of disjointed sentences from the Koran 
employed in Mahommedan building. Unhappily, а know- 
iedge of the forms of architecture and a knowledge of modern 
building construction, each separately studied, are to a great 
extent the staple of present-day studies, examination, and 
practice, and to this imperfect method of education much of 
the superficiality of design and construction in modern archi- 
tecture may be justly imputed. 

The sense that the architect of a particular building was 
emphatically the master of his work, rather than the unwilling 
slave of intractable materials and awkward conditions, is so 
rarely conveyed to the mind by a modern erection other than 
a simple work of engineering, that the conclusion 1s enforced 
that many architects have no genuine enjoyment in their 
handling of the building crafts, and are unable from want of 
properly-directed study to express any appreciation of the 
means they employ to attain their ends in their works. 

To the architectural student the remedy for this weakness 
does not lie in devotion to a new stvle of architecture, but 
in a new style of building; not in a fresh revulsion from 
licence in form to austerity, or in a craze for individualistic 
ornament. The remedy is a complete recognition of the 
artistic value of thorough knowledge and direct purpose in 
construction. “In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength—but ve would not.” Genuine interest will be found 
in the quality of each craft or trade, and the unaffected em- 
ployment of each for its native or innate beauty, and interest 
will replace superficiality, and a sense of texture in material 
and suitability in form will follow. Brickwork can be beau- 
tiful both as material and workmanship, stonework in adap- 
tability and freedom of treatment, slating in pattern and 
quality, carpentry framings and joinery in direct expression 
of construction. ; 

Full acquaintance with the nature and uses of the materials 
for which he has to prepare designs, or more exactly in 
which he designs, is of fundamental importance to an archi- 
tect. A slight general acquaintance will not be sufficient to 
ensure the technical sympathy which is recognisable so sel- 
dom, but is of such value. А certain knowledge that does 
not mistake the quality and peculiar beauty of each material 
is needed, so that the problem of the design may ally itself 
directly with the medium of its construction. This harmony. 
having very much to do with architectural beauty, sound and 
ingenious construction, will be quite readily seen to have inti- 
mate connection with a right and sympathetic use of material. 
Constructive skill in unsuitable and unlovely material 1$ as 
inharmonious as beautiful form badly constructed in a fine 
material. The art which emplovs materials successfully in 
building is as real as that which constructs with permanence 
and economy. Without construction, building is impossible ; 
but unless exercised in suitable materials, with a proper sense 
of their nature апа serviceableness, fine architecture 15 
equally unattainable. 

The study of materials is primary to the architect. then 
the study of construction and purpose, followed by such 
esthetic considerations as have not been evolved in their 
progress through an artistic mind. Тһе impressiveness. 
which is architectural, in the Temple of the Sphinx has its 
main sources in these three primary streams; they here com- 
bine in a building that owes nothing to what is commonly 
regarded as architectural detail or to thetic considerations. 
Dignity, fitness, and security are expressed alike by the 
material, construction, and arrangement. , 

Material, though a constructive element, has, however, an 
esthetic quality if it governs, as it should, the genesis of the 
detailed form. It imparts the quality of texture, so little 
understood in English practice. The general tendency here 
18 to confuse it with the decorative values of materials, which 
lie solely in their superficial colour or polish. The esthetic 
value of a building material, however commonplace its nature, 
IS to be expressed by its use and workmanship, forms deriving 
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character from its natural qualities; and without this 
esthetic expression of the texture of material the finer effects 
of architecture cannot be realised. Into the appreciation of 
building texture costiiness or intrinsic beauty, such as that 
of marbles, veneers, or of colour veinings or contrasts of rich- 
ness, do not enter; this decorative aspect of building 
materials has little to do with the essence of architecture, 
though one of the first among those many accessories con- 
veniently described as “handmaids.” Тһе same consider- 
ations which govern the decorative painting of interiors apply 
generallv to the use of materials for their colour or superficial 
value. Though the student of building construction can be 
safely advised not to concern himself with these for a while, 
he cannot undertake as an architect the sympathetic study of 
materials, for the purpose of designing with them, with no 
other sense of texture than that which recognises the similarity 
of red Mansfield stone with red brick, and employs them in 
juxtaposition to express their common red characteristics. А 
true perception of texture as a constructive and artistic 
quality wili endow the use of our ordinary building materials, 
whether employed in important and great works or in such 
humb'er things as warehouses, cottages, or even garden walls, 
with direct interest and beautv. _ The student may assure 
himself that if the texture of each material and its related 
craft is thoroughly comprehended he will have at hand a 
fountain of simpie beauty which will give new vigour to 
design, and which will, besides, place for him the study 
ef ornament upon a new and vital basis. Pseudo-archi- 
tectural forms which are lifeless apart from their original pur- 
pose and material will be replaced by the new stimulus of 
seeking to express the possibilities and quality of the modern 
material 1n his hands. 

Will beauty of form, however, attend upon beautiful build. 
ing construction? Tt will be fairly obvious to a generation 
such as ours, reared into a general sense of architectural 
fitness by education. in the mixed particulars of illogical 
standards of taste. that it will not be so. As a matter of 
course, to such any beautiful architectural forms must be 
derived from some extraneous source and applied to the 
Building, as it would be impossible, for a dilettante, to con- 
ceive of building construction as otherwise than Philistinic 
and ugly. 

If this prevalent view is correct and to be maintained by 
education, we must have a new term for beauty in architec- 
ture, beautiful architecture and beautiful building not being 
identical and not necessarily connected. It is a consequence 
of this prevalent view that building construction books and 
those on architectural history proper have dealt with 
apparently different subjects, the former with the matter-of- 
fact necessities of building. and the latter with the forms 
which impart architectural beauty. This conclusion, I fear, 
represents the state of the case in the minds of present-day 
authorities; the grouping of subjects and books, schemes of 
architectural examination and of education leading thereto 
seem to have as their basis the segregation of the arts of 
design from the practice of construction. The student 15 ex- 
pected to sort himself either as a constructor or artist, and 
nourish his bent accordingly, and in either compartment he 
is secure from becoming a great architect. 

А definition which seeks for intellectual expression in 
building construction as the secret of true architectural beauty 
will almost satisfv the inquiry as to the relation of beauty 
of form to building art. Refinement and adornment follow 
upon this promise, and it need not be considered that the 
bare requirements of an enclosing construction is all the build- — 
ing art allows. Тһе Great Pyramid, the Parthenon, the 
Pantheon, a medieval vaulted cathedral, or a Renaissance 
dome each exemplify the operation of trained intellect on 
constructive problems. 

It would be an affectation to suggest that books or lectures 
dealing practically with the needs of a student of building 
could impart the art of architecture, but it should be claimed 
that the student of construction should discern the elements 
of architectural beautv in that subject, just as in the studv 
of beautiful buildings thev should be attracted to their 
fundamentallv architectural construction. 

The purport of this introductory address is fulfilled in 
pointing out that the studies of the architectural student 
should concentrate upon the motives and materials of con- 
struction as true sources of varied streams of interest and 
beautv. Apart from passing fashions, these make architec- 
ture permanently effective. Underlying mv purpose has been 
the hope of linking ancient reference with present practice bv 
a linked study of historical buildings. in order to avoid such 


a concentration of attention on modern use in construction 
as would relegate precedent to what would improperly be 
called the artistic side of the architecture. A very narrow 
view of artistic architecture only would either profess dis- 
regard for the modern sense in construction or the ancient 
in form; the true view equaliy observes both in each; the 
artistic architect and the practical builder are not properly 
separate entities or corporations. 

The basis of study is the ideal for the architect; to illus- 
trate and prove it would be easier from the standpoint of a 
review of past works of architecture than of the means now 
at hand of achieving fresh ones, but the present is the most 
living force with which the student will have to engage, and, 
modern architecture having nothing wherewith to express her- 
se.f but building construction, to use the more necessary 
study shall have the more abundant comeiiness. 

Ot other forces, of the power of the past, of the aspirations 
of pure artists who were not constructors, we тау be led 
to speak later in dealing with the historical progression of 
building experiment. 


-----%--- 
LANCASTER PARISH CHURCH. 


OME very interesting notes on the fine parish church 
at Lancaster were given by Mr. H. J. Austin, of Lan- 
caster, on the occasion of the visit of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archeological Association, last 
week. Тһе first visit of the day was to the Judges’ Lodg- 
ings, Covell Cross, Penny's Hospital, and other places of 
interest in the town, under the guidance of Mr. T. Cann 
Hughes, F.S.A.. town clerk, who was able to impart а 
good deal of interesting information about each. Subse- 
quently Mr. Dawson, Constable of the Castle, piloted the 
party through the Castle and its precincts, and later there 
was a large attendance at the Parish Church, where Mr. 
H. J. Austin, architect in charge of the extensive scheme of 
renovation now being undertaken in the chanel, briefly 
reviewed its history. 

At the outset, Mr. Austin observed that it was somewhat 
remarkable and disappointing that so little was known of the 
history of the actual building of so important a church as 
that belonging to the Benedictine priory of St. Mary. and, 
in referring to the recent discoveries, said he hoped during 
the following week to investigate to the north the foundations 
of the transitional apse discovered under the concrete three 
wecks before. The whole of the present church building 
was of the Perpendicular period, excepting certain remains 
of Transitional and Decorated work and additions made since 
1759, when the present tower was built. The exact date cf 
the Perpendicular work might be from 1430 to 1440. Judg- 
ing by the pre-Norman grave crosses found in the rubble of 
the old north wall when it was pulled down in 1903 to allow 
of the building of the King’s Own Memorial Chapel, it was 
certain that there was a very ancient cemetery of consider- 
able importance. The first actual date known was that of 
the foundation of the priory bv Earl Roger, of Poictiers, in 
1094. He built the Norman keep of the Castle, and gave 
the church to St. Martin’s Abbey at Sees, and placed in th- 
priory three priests and two clerks, with their servants. In 
1898 the old outer west door of the Decorated period (prob- 
ably 1360) was discovered by the removal of the plaster 
from the west wall under the gallerv, and at the same time 
there were discovered the early door to the north of the 
Decorated door. and indications of a possible early arcade. 
The old tower was to the north-west of the present one, so 
that it seemed certain that the length of wall containing that 
door formed the eastern wall of the ancient tower, and might 
he, as had been supposed, pre-Norman. This tower might 
possibly have been an early tower of sanctuary, with a 
church attached to it about the size of Overton church. The 
Perpendicular respond was built against the early wall. 
Judging by a Transitional capital and base which had been 
found, it would appear that the earlv church at some time 
had aisles, and that possibly the present Transitional south 
door, now supposed to have been rebuilt in a Decorated 
wall, might have originally opened into an early south aisle. 
and a second door, of which remains were discovered in the 
rubble of the north wall, might have opened into a north 
aisle. The earliest and smaller church might have been 
about 15ft. wide, like that at Overton, and he suggested that 
the apse foundations discovered the other dav might be of 
the same date as its aisles, and that this apse was an en- 
largement of the church eastwards about 1180 on account of 
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the growth of the priory. ‘The Decorated west door would 
necessarily оре into the south Transitional aisle, and at 
that time it would seem that the Transitional arcade, or part 
of it, was taken down, as the Transitional respond capital 
was found in the rubble of the Decorated west wall when a 
new window was inserted about six years ago. Why this 
arcade was taken down, and what the Decorated extension 
was intended for, unless for a large porch like that at Christ- 
church, was not evident. and it was just possible that the 
respond capital and base belonged to a chancel aisle only. 
The next date of which there was апу record was 1281, 
when Archbishop Wickwayne, of York, held a visitation at 
Laneaster priory, and deferred consecrating the extension 
of zoft. eastwards for two years. The foundations running 
east and west in the chancel, and found the other day, 
might represent this extension. He hoped that if the nave 
floor was taken up thev might be able to verify some of these 


propositions or discover further history of the building. 


With regard to the Pependicular work, the chancel and 
nave were nearly equal in length, and it would appear that 
the nave was rather later than the chancel. On the disso- 
lution of the alien priories in 1414, Lancaster was annexed 
to the abbev of Svon, in Middlesex, in 1424. The list of 
priors was fairly complete. It would be very interesting if 
the foundations of the priory could be excavated. There 
was a gatehouse of importance to the north-west, shown in 
Speed's map of 1610, and near this position һе (Mr. Austin), 
а few years ago, picked up one of the Decorated groininy 
ribs. All the windows, except the east, were of one design, 
and until about six vears ago there was no west window at 
all. It was possible that the present south window of the 
tower was based on an ancient Decorated tower west window, 
and might have some old parts about it, but the design 
was totally different from anything in the tower, and might 
be of the date of the west door. There was, of course, no 
trace of the Benedictine cloister on the north wall, which, 
before rebuilding, was of verv plain rubble and not of coursed 
masonry, The tower was rebuilt in 1759, quite detached. 
by a Liverpool architect, as the old tower was falling. New 
vestries were built in 1871 and 1894, the south porch in 
1992, and the chapel in 1903. As regards ancient wood- 
work, part of the aisle roof was of the Perependicular period. 
and the church possessed fourteen magnificent oak carved 
stalls and canopies of the Decorated period, somewhat flam- 
bovant in character, dating about 1350. For the period they 
меге unequalled in excellence. They were said to have 
been brought from Furness or Cockersand, but the latter 
abbey seemed to have been too small for such large stalls. 
The priorv church of Lancaster escaped demolition, but 
Furness Abbey was dismantled in 1537, so that that abbey 
seemed to be more likely. There were also good examples 
of a Jacobean font cover and pulpit and three fine Flemish 
chandeliers. 

Mr. Austin afterwards conducted the party over the church, 
and showed them the position of the ancient walls below the 
newly-pitched chancel floor. Miss Alice Johnson threw open 
the fine collection of Roman potterv at her house in Castle 
Park, and it attracted a large number of visitors. After 
luncheon a delightful drive was enjoved to Hevsham, where 
Mr W. С. Collingwood, F.S.A., described the remains in 
and about the churchyard. The feeling was strongly ex- 
pressed that greater care should be taken of the manv in- 
teresting monuments to be found here. Іп relation to the 
hoxback stone, Mr. Collingwood referred to the strange 
admixture of heathenism and Christianity which it pour- 
trays. The representation of Odin hanging on a tree was 
the first indication of the cross of Christ. Тһе illustration 
of the tree Tgdrasil on the one hand and of the horse of 
Odin on the other seemed to clinch the argument that 
it was a real reference to the erncifixion. There were three 
places in this neighbourhood which had distinct and interest- 
ing illustrations of the same group of poems referable to 
the end of the roth century, when Norse myths were being 
flavoured with Christianity. . 

The chapel, Mr. Collingwood declared, was most interest- 
ing to the antiquarv because of its mvsterv. It was called 
after St. Patrick because of the tradition that he landed there. 
While he was not prepared to admit the truth of the tradı- 
tion. it was most curious that earlv Anglican churches 
should be named after an Irish saint. Tt could be shown. 
he thought. that bv wav of Craven there came during the 
8th century a stream of Anglican settlers, who formed im- 
portant centres at Hornby, Halton, Lancaster, and Нех: 
sham. The rock graves probablv dated, therefore, from 
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about the middle of the 8th century. They could not date 
later than that, for the Danes began to invade the country 
in the 9th century. The full extent of Irish influence on 
the west coast of England had never been thoroughly worked 
out. No doubt, intercourse was continually going on, and 
the fame of St. Patrick had thus reached these shores. 

An adjournment was made to the old church of St. Peter, 
where Mr. J. R. Nuttall, F.R.Hist.Sc., gave a brief review 
of its history. He mentioned that the church contained ex- 
ampes of Saxon, Norman, and later styles of architecture, 
that the bells were dated 1723 and 1724, and that the regis- 
ters began in 1628. It was probable that a small Saxon 
church existed on the site, and that the remains of it were 
incorporated in the Norman buiding. The chancel was of 
the 14th century, and the south aisle belonged to the 16th. 
The chancel was extended in 1737 by Thomas Clarkson, 
Rector of Heysham and Vicar of Chipping. In 1864 the 
north aisle was erected, and it was during that time that 
the Saxon doorway was discovered at the west end and re- 
erected in the churchyard. The font cover was Jacobean, 
and there was some very old woodwork in the screen. ‘he 
finest object in the church was the floriated 13th-century 
cross, which probably covered the grave of some warrior 
minstrel, and had now been built into the west wall of the 
north aisle. 

A visit was afterwards paid to the Old Hall, where Miss 
Royds gave the visitors a cordial welcome. Тһе hall is 
dated 1598, and contains a very fine collection of old furni- 
ture, china, and pewter collected by Miss Royds. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON LECTURES, 


BRITISH MUSEUM AND VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
LECTURES. 


К. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., will com- 
mence a course of twenty-four University Extension 
lectures on “Ancient Architecture,” at the British Museum 
(by permission of the Trustees) on October 3, at 4.30 p.m. 
Also a course of twenty-four lectures on “Renaissance Archi- 
tecture” at the Victoria and Albert Museum (by permission 
of the Board of Education) on Monday, October 2, at 5 p.m. 
These courses are to be fully illustrated by lantern slides, 
photographs, diagrams, and models—they will appeal not 
only to architects, but to all lovers of art, and the public 
in general, to whom a knowledge of architecture enhances 
а hundred-fold the pleasures of travel. Тһе museums, 
which seem the natural home for a series of such lectures, 
abound in ancient and Renaissance examples which will be 
visited and explained by the lecturer during the class held 
at the end of each discourse. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Miss Gaudet, 120, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
5.W. Attendance at the first lecture at each centre is 
invited, free of charge. 


жағалы ысы сы 
FLINTSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 


ТІНЕ inventory of the ancient monuments in Flintshire by 

Mr. A. N. Palmer, of Wrexham, having been finished, 
the Royal Commission for Wales and Monmouth, following 
their regular custom, are paving a visit to the county for 
the purpose of becoming personally acquainted with the most 
important and characteristic examples. The Commissioners 
are at Prestatyn, under the presidency of Sir John Rhys, and 
the other members of the party include Sir E. Vincent Evans, 
Professor Sir Edward Anwyl, Lieut.-Colonel W. Llewelyn 
Morgan, R.E., the Rev. Dr. Hartwell Jones, and Mr. Edward 
Owen (the secretary). 

They took their first excursion on Tuesday, their first 
halting-place being Meliden Church, which possesses an 
interesting and peculiar large font. It was discovered during 
a recent restoration embedded in the north wall of the edifice. 
They next proceeded to Dyserth Church, celebrated for its fine 
stained-glass window, and its richly-ornamented, early church- 
vard cross. Thence they went to the ruins called Siamber 
Wen, which formed the scene of an interesting discussion 
during the recent visit of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation. 

The next place visited was St. Asaph Cathedral, where 
they were met by the Bishop, who escorted the Commis- 
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sioners round the building, pointing out the most important 
architectural features. In the south transept, which is used 
as the Consistory Court of the diocese, are collected a number 
of interesting objects connected with the diocese, and a small 
but valuable collection of early printed books and manu- 
scripts. At the Palace the Commissioners were also shown 
the valuable MS. known as Llyfr Coch Asaph, and some 
early 17th-century returns of the population of the diocese. 

The party proceeded to St. Beuno's College, Trimenchion, 
to examine the various finds which have been made at 
different times in the course of excavations into neighbouring 
tumili by students of the college. They were also shown a 
valuable volume, written early in the 17th century, and con- 
sisting of a large collection of Welsh poetry. It had been 
presented to the college by the late Mr. Howel W. Lloyd, 
a well-known Welsh scholar. 

The final call was made at Rhuddlan Castle, where the 
general constructive features of this splendid specimen of 
Edwardian military architecture were most thoroughly ex- 
amined. The Commissioners spent a considerable time 
there, passing from one feature of the castle to another, 
and surprise was expressed that so little had hitherto been 
done towards the elucidation of the architecture as well as 
the military history of fhe castle.—“ Liverpool Post.” 


балын TEA 
BUILDING NEWS. 


IN connection with the reconstruction of the art galleries in 
Sauchiehall Street and Renfrew Street, a committee of 
Glasgow Corporation recommend that the tender of Messrs. 
John Train and Taylor, Dalmarnock Bridge, amounting to 
424,592, be accepted. 


THE new science buildings at Shrewsbury School will be 
opened on October 20 by Dr. Francis Darwin, F.R.S. These 
buildings, which have been erected at a cost of 42,500, com- 
plete the original design for the block, the other parts of 
which have been in use for some six years. 


AT a special meeting of the Hartley University College, 
Southampton, plans for a proposed new college were 
approved. It was stated that about £16,000 had already 
been promised towards the cost. ТЕ was proposed to proceed 
first with the arts block of the building, provided the remain- 
der of the monev can be raised. 


THE project for the substitution in St. Albans Abbey Church 
of a stone groined roof to the north aisle for the plain oak 
roof that now covers it has been placed before Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott, who has prepared plans and drawings, and an esti- 
mate amounting to 44,500 has been given, says the 
"Times." The Dean of St. Albans is chairman of а com- 
mittee that has been appointed for carrying out tthe project. 


THE foundation-stones of the new Siloh Mission Hall, in con- 
nection with the Siloh Congregational Church, Melincrvthan, 
Neath, were laid on September 21. The new hall will be 
built of poled stone faced with red bricks and terra-cotta 
dressings, and is designed to accommodate 320 persons. Тһе 
contract price is £1,060. Тһе architect is Mr. J. Cook 
Rees, and the builders are Messrs. Waring, Cole and Waring, 
Neath. 


AT the quarterly meeting of the Norwich Town Council, the 
Castle Museum Committee recommended that the tender of 
Messrs. T. Gill and Son, of Norwich, contractors, to con- 
struct a new gallery at the Castle Museum for £1.464, be 
accepted. Тһе Lord Mavor said the Council had also autho- 
rised the carrying out of the work, the estimated cost being 
£1,500. Тһе tender was well within that figure. The 
recommendation was agreed to. 


MAJOR-GENERAL J. S. Cowaws, Director-General of the 
Territorial Force, on Saturdav, opened a new drill hall at 
Kirkburton, near Huddersfield. The hall, which is in 
Shellev Lane, is for the accommodation of the Kirkburton 
Company of the sth Battalion West Riding Regiment. The 
company, now about roo strong, is drawn from Kirkburton, 
Shepley, Shelley, and Skelmanthorpe. A feature of the 
new building is a shooting-range in the basement, 75ft. long, 
for instruction in aiming and position drill, and for minia- 
ture cartridge practice. 


WITH a view of further developing the work of the Paisley 
Wallneuk Mission, Mr. Peter Coats has (says the “ Glasgow 
Herald”) decided to erect a handsome new church and suite 
of halls. at North Croft. The new church and halls will 
occupy the site of the old Abercorn foundry, and will when 
completed form the centre for the work of the Wallneuk 
Mission, which has been carried on for over forty years at 
ine expense of Mr. Coats. The plans are being prepared 
by Mr. Т. G. Abercrombie, architect, Paisley, and the 
respective contracts are to be given to local tradesmen. 
Although no sum has been mentioned, it is believed that the 
church and halls will cost several thousand pounds. 


To meet the growing educational needs of East Cleveland, 
a commodious new secondary school for girls, erected by 
the North Riding Education Committee, has been built at 
Saltburn, and this was opened on the rgth inst. by the Post- 
master-General, Mr. Herbert Samuel. The building was 
designed by Messrs. Russell and Cooper, of Gray s Inn 
Square, London, whose plans were awarded first place in an 
open competition, and the tender of Messrs. H. Arnold and 
Sons, Doncaster, for £6,094, was accepted for carrying out 
the work. There are six class-rooms, affording accommoda- 
tion for 150 children, and the whole of the rooms are on one 
floor. There is a large central hall suited for the purpose 
of a gymnasium, and, in addition to teachers’ rooms, there 
are a laboratory for general science work and a spacious art 
room, as well as a detached cookery-room. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Committee of Visitors to the West 
Wales Asylum, Carmarthen, was held on September 21, Mr. 
Llewelyn Rees, Narberth, presiding. Mr. С. M. Williams. 
Aberystwyth, reported, on behalf of a sub-committee which 
had been appointed to provisionally purchase land contigu- 
ous to the asvium, that after an interview with Mr. С. H. 
Morgan Griffiths and Mr. D. H. Thomas, forty acres of 
land, involving an outlay of nearly 43,000, had been 
secured, and the committee agreed to the purchase subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of State. The Lunacy Com: 
missioners, having been informed of the purposes for which 
the land was needed, urged the appointment of an indepen- 
dent surveyor, and the work was given to Messrs. Ben Evans 
and Evans, Pencader. There were eight applicants for the 
post of architect of the proposed new buildings, and Messrs. 
George Morgan and Son, Carmarthen, obtained the appoint- 
ment. 


Tur monthly meeting of the Ilkeston Town Council was 
held on the sth inst. The Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee (Mr. Shakespeare) said that the committee had sub- 
mitted two alternative plans to the Board of Education for 
the erection of a bovs’ school at Cotmanhav. They had 
established something like a record for the whole country 
in connection with those plans. Within a fortnight of the 
architect's appointment the plans had been prepared and 
submitted to the Board of Education, who had approved 
of one set of plans; so that practically the whole matter 
had been got through in the short period mentioned. He 
moved that application be made to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow the sum of £3,650 for the 
erection and furnishing of the school. Тһе resolution was 
seconded and carried unanimously. 


Tue alteration to the Prince of Wales Theatre, Birming- 
ham, is thus described by the “Birmingham Post’* :—‘* Visi- 
tors to the Prince of Wales Theatre at its reopening, will 
find within a remarkable transformation. Practically only 
the four outside walls remain. The interior has been re- 
constructed so as to increase the seating accommodation from 
2,000 to 2,500 places, and to provide space for luxurious 
lounges and tea, coffee, and smoke-rooms. Тһе alterations 
have made it one of the most beautiful and spacious theatres 
in the provinces. From the moment it is approached the 
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improvement 1s apparent. Тһе narrow entry was one of 
the most serious reproaches of the old theatre. The owners 
have removed it by commandeering the space occupied by 
the shop on either side of the entrance. A verandah runs 
the whole length of the building from the pit entrance to 
the old stage door, which now will serve as an emergency 
exit only. The street gives on to a vestibule 4oft. by soft. ; 
a handsome apartment of marble floor, mahogany panelled 
walls, and moulded ceiling. Flights of marble steps on 
either side lead thence to the dress and upper circles, and 
visitors get their first glimpse of the beautiful auditorium 
through the entrance to the stalls straight ahead. It is an 
imposing scene, quite different from the interiors with which 
theatre-goers are familiar, for there is no gold paint. The 
Georgian decoration is pure white, the only spread of colour 
the crimson of carpets and chairs. ‘The changes one first 
notes are the widening of the theatre from soft. to 75ft., 
the increased height which the carrving up of the roof some 
14ft. has given, and the improved sweep and ‘‘rake’’ of the 
seats: The old theatre had something of the shape of a 


horseshoe. The stage private boxes, which were the heels, 
have been removed, and it is as if the architect 


had taken the two ends of the shoe and bent 
them further apart, so that instead of a horsehoe the ground 
plan is now a crescent. The gain is, of course, that from 
any seat in the theatre a clear view of the stage is obtained. 
The effect is enhanced by the steeper “таКе” given to the 
different galleries, so that the occupants of the front rows 
cannot obstruct the view of the less fortunate behind. The 
added width of the theatre multiphes the number of stalls 
bv two— 200 instead of тоо ; а new denomination come into 
the plan, the pit stalls, of which there are 150; and the pit 
itself seats, as before, 650 people. In the old dress circle 
there were but six rows ОҒ seats, the total accommodation 
being for 230 people. “The new theatre has nine rows, pro- 
viding for 330 people. The seats in the stalls and dress 
circle are of the tip-up variety, upholstered in crimson 
velvet. The accommodation of the upper circle is unaltered 
as regards numbers, but the seating is much improved from 
the point of view of comfort. Tip-up chairs, with pega- 
mold upholstery, substitute the old comfortless benches. 
Above, the “gallery” have 650 seats allotted them. There 
are four private boxes on the dress circle and upper circle 
Поогв.. They are luxuriously furnished, and have exceed- 
inglv handsome external decoration. Above them are elec- 
tric beacon lights, giving a picturesque finish to the column 
and also effective illumination. for the auditorium. The 
luxuriousness of the theatre is, perhaps, best seen in the 
provision it makes for its patrons’ entertainment when the 
stage is not occupied. Close by the dress circle is the grand 
salon, a prettilv-decorated apartment occupying the whole 
of the space over the vestibule. At one end is a bar-counter, 
and from the other end tea and coffee will be served. А 
tea and coflee-room on the other side of the circle will prob- 
ably be especially popular with ladies. — It is another 
very elegantly furnished salon. What 15 done for 
the patrons of the dress circle is done for cach part of the 
house. Even the ‘gods’ have their tea and coffee-rooms and 
their bar. Admirably spacious cloak-rooms are also pro- 
vided, and patrons will appreciate the exit distinct from the 
entrance which each of these rooms has. Other alterations 
to the theatre include a new suite of dressing-rooms for the 
artists, and a stage door in King Edward's Place. Тһе 
architect. for the theatre is Mr. F. А. Tugwell, of Scar- 
borough, and the contractor Mr. T. Johnson, of Birming- 
ham." 


—————— 
TRADE NOTE. 


The Isolation Hospital, Acton, is being supplied with Shor- 
land's double fronted patent Manchester stoves with descend- 
ing smoke flues, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
Ltd., of Fallsworth, Manchester. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, ISII. . 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISA 
ARCHITECTS. 


The FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATION 
will be held on the 30th November, rst, 2nd, 4th, 
"sth. 7th and 8th December, 1911. Applications, 
with necessary fees, Testimonies of Study or 
Probationary work must be sent in on or before 
7th October, addressed to the undersigned. 
2 IAN MACALISTER, Secretary, К.Г.В.А. 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


—— 
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PROFESSIONAL IDEALS. 


[т would be very interesting and useful, if it were possible, 
to trace the results which have followed, and will 
follow, the training of about fifteen hundred students who 
have passed through the present schools of the Architectural 
Association, since they were formed in 1901. Опе can only 
hope for their own sakes, that they do not represent that 
number of additions to the ranks of practising architects. 
But whatever the number may be who finally become archi- 
tects, they possibly do represent the most important and 
valuable addition to the ranks of the profession, and an 
influence which must seriously affect the architecture of the 
near future. Amongst the elements which contribute to 
form the aims and ambitions of this large body of students, we 
must count the series of presidential addresses, which cannot 
have failed to cast some rays of hope and light over the 
uncertain and difficult paths of architectural practice. 

It is one of the pleasant features of the Architectural 
Association, that much of all its success is due to its own 
efforts, and we cannot but be glad to find that the president 
who is popular is one who has himself worked long and 
steadily with it, and on its behalf. It is an honour to be 
a president of the Architectural Association, for it represents 
the possession of the confidence of the progressive and en- 
thusiastic part of a noble profession. An unpopular presi- 
dent of the Association is almost unthinkable, for it is an 
office which somehow is unattainable except through the 
goodwill of the whole body. Mr. Gerald Horsley, in his 
admirable presidential address, reflects that glow of en- 
thusiasm which we are always so glad to feel is reflected 
from the Association, and also a thorough appreciation of 
the need for continuous advance and progress towards higher 
ideals. ‘The sustaining influence of great ideals and generous 
enthusiasm cannot be undervalued; it is needed in everv 
phase of life, but one always feels its peculiar and impera- 
tive value for the architectural profession. 

In addressing a body of students, a wise president generally 
speaks of that which will most affect the majority. It is the 
average man, and not the prizewinner, that we are largely 
catering for. As Mr. Horsley points out, the future of the 
young architect, which “shines in the distance as something 
mysteriously апа gloriously interesting,” is not for those 
men only who carry off the most prizes, but it is for all who 
do good work. Unfortunately the prizes of the profession 
—the real prizes—the сатгуіпр out of great buildings—are 
not bestowed purely for merit. Here is one of the great 
disappointments for the young architect. Tf we could sit 
down and write out commissions for the carrying out of 
great architectural works, we might remedy one of the evils 
of life, and one of the greatest drawbacks to the advance- 
ment of art. It is sad enough to see the architectural ability 
of our time measured by our executed works, for we know 
that only in few instances do they represent our best. But 
the art of architecture is only one part of life, and the 
whole is greater than the part. And he who deserves fame 
must learn to be content though he may not achieve it. A 
patient tolerance and a philosophic calm, may, like all other 
great qualities, be reflected in the life and work of an 
architect. Апа we cannot too fully realise that just so far 
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as our architectural art reflects our humanities, our wise 
reserve, our refined thought, our grace of speech, our detailed 
beauty of expression, so does it reach its highest levels and 
most enduring values. 


==> -%- 
NOTES. 


N regard to the proposed demolition of the charming old 
bridge of Portinscale, near Kenwick, it appears that the 
County Council consider it simply an old bridge, barren of any 
historical association, and that it is therefore ridiculous to 
make a fuss about it. They evidently expect that they can 
easily put something as good in its place, and say that care 
will be taken to make the new structure harmonise with the 
landscape, which doubtless they would expect to do quite well 
with cast-iron. Mr. Francis Fox, the engineer, says that 
the old bridges at Grange, in Borrowdale, which have been 
treated with grouting, are strong enough to bear a railway 
train. = 


TATTERSHALL is a constantly recurring name in the papers 
now. [t appears that the mantelpieces which have been 
removed are being set up in a yard in central London, so 
we shall probably hear that they may be purchased if a 
proper profit is paid to the present owner. 
Tattershall estate have, within the last few days, included 
the Bridge Farm and some 300 acres of land near Tatter- 
shall station, and the famous rsth-century ruins of Tatter- 
shall Castle, says the “ Times," the agents being Messrs. 
Kemslev, of Finsbury Circus. 


Mr. BASIL CHAMPNEYS' fine addition to the architecture of 
modern oxford, the Oriel College extension, with a i2oft. 
frontage to the “High,” was opened on September 28. It 
has excited some comment that the Press was excluded 
from the ceremony, but we suppose the authorities were 
quite within their rights in taking this course. It is satis- 
factorv that an architect so imbued with an understanding 
of collegiate work as Mr. Champnevs, should have the carrv- 
ing out of this building, which is an outcome of Mr. Cecil 


Rhodes’ bequest. 


ІТ is curious that amongst nearly forty pictures at the 
leicester Galleries, which in the main so testify to the power 
of Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale to enforce the subject in- 
terest, to hold us in strong attraction to the personalities and 
tales she illustrates, there is such power of sweet and quiet 
landscape in two or three of the number. Numbers 14 and 
37 rest our eyes and thoughts with the charm of peaceful 
meadows and formal gardens, after the varied show of 
queens and nuns and knights, which in many a passage of 
brilliant colour, illustrate the Idylls of the King. This 
artist's work has always made a strong appeal to us for a 
double thought of decorative and human interest. It 
varies, from a genuine pathos and a prettv grace, to a pose 
which is artificial, and a composition that lacks breadth and 
cohesive force. But it is always interesting, either from its 
charm of detail or its subject power, or from both. 


AMONGST sixty drawings, by Arthur Rackham, at the 
Leicester Galleries, which display his marvellous ability in 
the illustration of “Siegfried,” and “Тһе Twilight of the 
Gods," will be found a poetic little monochrom of Blvford 
Church, Suffolk, such as we should like to see more of. 


Тне first meeting of the session in connection with the 
Architectural. Craftsmen's Society was held last Friday in 
the Technical College, Glasgow. Mr. James S. Boyd, in 
his presidential address, dealt with “Тһе application of 
practical geometry to the solution of problems in stone-cut- 
ting, and to the full-size drawing down and mould-cutting in 
masonry work." Referring to the training of voung masons 
who desired to qualify themselves as foremen, he said that 
they should cultivate skill in the application of practical 
geometry to the varied and complicated masonry problems. 
Mr. Boyd demonstrated the method of setting out arches of 
various forms on the drawing floor, and described how *he 
moulds and levels were developed in work of double curva- 
ture, skew bridges, interpenetrations of vaults, domes, and 
other complex masonry structures. Referring to the cutting 
of zinc moulds, he condemned the general custom of giving 
that work to the joiner, instead of the mason, on whom rested 
the responsibility of producing correct work. In conclud- 
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ing, he recommended young masons to uphold the dignity of 
their craft by making themselves thoroughly efficient not 
merely as hewers of stone but as scientific craftsmen. 


Two Norwich builders were last week summoned at the 
Guildhall for offences under the building by-laws. Тһе 
Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. P. J. Spalding) said there was a 
practice on the part of builders in the city to commence build- 
ings without the plans having previously been deposited with 
the authorities, as required. Builders in the city were well 
acquainted with this by-law, and having regard to that fact, it 
was felt that the by-law cases should be brought before 
the notice of the Court. The Bench recognised the import- 
ance of the carrving out of the regulations, and imposed a 
fine of 105. and 6s. costs, or ten days, in one case. ‘The 
other defendant said that this was the first complaint that 
had ever been lodged against him during his whole business 
career, and he described tbe proceedings as a scandalous 
piece of officialism. After a private deliberation, the presiding 
magistrate said the Bench were satisfied that an offence 
against the by-laws had been committed, although they con- 
sidered it due to the city engineer's card, which was un- 
doubtedly misleading. Under those circumstances they im- 
posed a nominal fine of 2s. 6d. without costs, in default 
three days’ imprisonment. 


Mr. JowETT KENDALL, architect, of the firm of Jowett 
Kendall and Co., of Pudsey, died last week, at Morecambe, 
at the age of яму. Mr. Kendall formerly carried on busi- 
ness in Leeds as a member of the firm of Kendall and Bates. 


THE removal of the 14th-century roof of the nave of the 
Glasgow Cathedral has revealed what was hidden between the 
plaster vaulted ceiling and the lead of the outer roof, savs the 
“Glasgow Herald,” about five feet of wall at the north end 
of the west gable, a corner, all that is left of the north-west 
tower, the bell tower of the patriotic Bishop Robert Wishart. 
This fine tower was unfortunately removed about the middle 
of last century, to the great detriment of the cathedral, and 
all that now remains of this once large tower is the fragment 
now revealed, and the carved corbels which are still to be 
seen in the Chapter House. This is the tower for which 
Bishop Wishart received a grant of timber from Edward Г. 
of England, but used instead to make battering rams with 
which to dislodge the English garrison from the Castle of 
“KirkintoHach.” The tower, however, was completed, but 
was damaged in the 15th century, and the upper part rebuilt. 
It carried a large dial until it was demolished a few vears 
after the Consistory House, which stood at the other side of 
the great west doorway. The west front of the cathedral 
was then "restored" to its present insignificance, shorn of 
its western towers. 
ж- 


COMPETITIONS. 


HE Owen Jones competitions have been decided by the 
Roval Society of Arts, on the report of the examiners 
in the National Competition of the Board of Education. 
The prizewinners are as follows:—Robert McCoy, school of 
art, Macclesfield, for a design for a woven tapestry hang- 
ing; Berengaria Fildes, school of art, Morecambe, for a 
design for printed silk dress fabrics; Sydnev Dale, school 
of art, Macclesfield, for a design for a printed velvet hang- 
ing; Mabel L. Hinton, school of art, Dudley, for a design 
for a stencilled hanging ; Evelyn Meggs, school of art, Dudley, 
for a design for a stencilled hanging; May Fenske, Poly- 
technic school of art, Battersea, for a design for printed 
muslin. It is strange to hear that no examples of furniture 
design have been received. 


— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LEAVES FROM AN ARCHITECT'S SKETCH-BOOK. 


Tue pleasure which has been derived in the making of a 
sketch is generally evidenced by the quality of the work. 
And in the sketches we most appreciate something of this 
pleasure is conveyed to others. We think the sketches from 
one of the notebooks of an architect, which we publish to-day, 
are specially interesting because they very effectively illus- 
trate the quality to be obtained from the use of a metallic 


sunfaced paper. There is a crispness of line and touch, 
and a velvety richness in the shading which form the attrhc- 
tion of the medium. Sparkling effects of light are obtained 
in Mr. Adams’ dainty little transcripts of landscape, and 
delightful crispness and vigour are shown in. the sketches of 
metal-work and carving. Our sketches are taken hap- 
hazard from one of Мг. Adams’ many books, the inspection 
of which has given us much pleasure. Sketches like this 
form a sufficient reply to the conundrum, “Should an archi- 
tect be able to draw?” We have yet to learn that pleasur- 
able variety in artistic expression does one any harm. You 
have to know something of architectural values to be able 
to sketch like this, and so extend and utilise that knowledge. 


A COTTAGE. 


MAURICE Pocock, Architect. 
HERE is a simple traditional south-country cottage, such as 
would be unlikely to disturb the charm of the countryside, as 
do so many modern erections. 


THE NEW ASSEMBLY HALL, WEST MERSEA. 


E. HOLLYER Evans, Architect. 
[т is satisfactory to meet with simple, nicely-proportioned 
buildings of this type. Whilst there is nothing new in the 
arrangement, the architect has secured a value of propor- 
tion and emphasis which is verv pleasing. 


IN our issue of September 22, we regret to find that we in- 
advertently published the wrong name and address of the 
author of a design for a small church. (Architectural Asso- 
ciation prize drawings.) The name of the author of this 
design is Mr. Arnold J. Thompson, of 15, Earlsfield Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


— ы ыз 
DECEIVING ARCHITECTS, 


LTHOUGH architects and clerks of works аге generally 
men of the keenest perception, it is not surprising to 
hear of their being occasionally misled by the sometimes 
harassed builder. Mr. William Wright, in a letter to the 
* Lincolnshire Echo,” gives some amusing experiences of the 
sly wavs of the builder. “I have worked on many jobs in 
mv time," he writes, "and it has often been very amusing 
to me to sce how architects апа clerks of works have been 
gullel. А man is appointed clerk. Не may be a joiner, 
or bricklaver, or mason, or architect's clerk, or in any other 
branch. He may know the theory of the work, but it is 
utterly impossible to know the practical part of all branches, 
or the quality of the wood, paint, stone, or lead, etc. He 
тау be verv clever at his own trade, but he is bound to be 
deceived in some of the others, however clever he is.” Then 
follows the precise exposure: “А builder contracts for a job. 
He cuts everything as fine as he can to secure the job. He 
has only the plan and specifications to work or estimate from. 
The details of some of the work are only given him as the 
work progresses, when, to his sorrow, he finds a lot more 
work than he bargained for. So to curtail expenses he will 
slip all he can, and be out of pocket at the finish. He 
cannot do the job to be a credit to himself or the party he 
is working for. But the clerk and architect are not out of 
pocket. They get paid. 

“An architect sent some heavy timber from a church on 
account of large knots. The timber was taken to the builder's 
vard, the knots painted over, and then grained to match 
the other part. It was taken back again, and the roof put 
on. It is there to this dav. The architect acknowledged 1 
was better stuff! 

“Another builder had a roof condemned because it was 
Swedish. timber instead of Memel, according to specifica- 
tions It was taken off the job, laid out four or five days in a 
blazing hot sun, turned over every дау until it became quite 
brown. It was put on. The architect was quite pleased, 
and said, ‘ That looks more like Memel.’ | 

“Another was a painter who had to paint a room a certain 
colour according to pattern sheet supplied by the architect. 
There were about twenty different colours on the sheet. The 
one that was ticked һе had to work from. Не could not 
get the proper shade. He got it verv near, but it did not 
satisfy the architect, so with a fine brush he painted the 
pattern sheet with the same paint, submitted it to the archt- 
tect, who said, “ You've got it at last.’ This will give some 
idea how architects and clerks are deceived.” 
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SCHOOL PLANNING AND EQUIPMENT. 


DINBURGH School Board recently appointed a depu- 
tation to visit the various English and Continental 
cities to gather information which may be useful in view of 
the prospective demands upon the Board for the provision 
of additional school accommodation. Тһе deputation con- 
sisted of Mr. John Stewart, Convener of the Building Com- 
mittee ; the Rev. Wm. Main, Convener of the Continuation 
Schools Committee; Mr. S. M. Murray, Convener of the 
Higher Education Committee; and the Rev. Thomas 
Porteous, accompanied by Mr. Peck, the Clerk, and Mr. 
Carfrae, the architect of the Board. Their main purpose 
was to learn the most recent developments in this country 
and abroad in the planning and equipment of buildings for 
higher elementary education, especially supplementary 
schools. A day was spent in London and another in the 
Middlesex area, where provision is having to be made for 
rapidly-growing communities, the overflow of population from 
the Metropolis. The deputation were particularly interested 
in one or two examples of the pavilion type of school, in 
which the buildings are erected in single storey over a wide 
area, instead of being made barrack-like tenements of several 
storeys. 

The newer plan has an immediate interest for Edinburgh, 
in view of the fact that the Board have at Bellevue and at 
Tynecastle sites large enough to permit of the pavilion svstem 
being adopted. This plan was found to have many 
advantages, particularly in regard to lighting and ventilation, 
and no drawbacks from the point of view of administration. 
It permits also of a lighter and, therefore, cheaper kind of 
building, but when the cost of the larger site is taken into 
account, it is doubtful whether, save in exceptional cases, the 
pavilion school will be more economical to construct. Other 
specimens of this class of school are to be inspected in 
Birmingham and Staffordshire. 

The deputation which has just returned to this country, 
after visiting Cologne, Munich, Zurich, and Paris, found no 
pavilion schools on the Continent. Оп the contrary, the ex- 
pensiveness of sites is no less acute a problem there than 
here, and it has forced the school authorities to erect build- 
ings of four and even five storevs, and to provide plaving 
ground on the roof, an expedient to which the Edinburgh 
Board have not vet been driven, though it may be in the 
near future. What impressed the visitors most on their tour 
was the successful development of trade schools, particularly 
those connected with printing, in Paris and Munich. These 
institutions, which are attended bv voung persons between 
14 and 18 years of age, are in direct association with the 
practical industry. — Attendance for four years at the school 
and the obtaining of its diploma are taken as the equivalent 
and often something more than the equivalent, to an ordinary 
apprenticeship, for it is bv no means rare for pupils to go 
direct from the school to responsible positions in the trade. 
At first there was some difficulty with the Trade Unions 
That has now been surmounted. А proportion is main- 
iained between the number of apprentices in the printing 
shops and the pupils in the trade schools. That the scheme 
Is amicably regarded by the men's organisations is shown by 
the fact that the Paris school for cabinet-making has as the 
chairman of its managing committee the president of the 
local Trade Union. The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the emplovers, the workmen, and the munici- 
pality. These schools, it is believed, have an important 
bearing on two problems—the decay of the apprenticeship 
‘system and the bringing of the supplementary classes into 
relation with the lifework of the children. 

In regard to school construction generally, the deputation 
were impressed by the fact that building is considerably 
cheaper on the Continent than in Scotland. The difference, 
estimated at about 25 per cent., was attributed largely to 
cheaper labour. It was found that reinforced concrete 1s 
largely displacing both stone and brick as the material for 
schools, a fact which is especially interesting to Scotland, т 
view of the increasing difficulty of obtaining suitable build- 
ing stone. The reinforced concrete offers many practical 
advantages where large unimpeded floor space is required, or 
where it is desired to obtain the maximum size of windows. 
It lends itself also to effective architectural treatment, and 
especially to internal colour decoration on broad, simple, and 
effective lines. 
attention is paid to school decoration work. which is done by 
a type of workmen practically unknown in this country, 
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occupying a position midway between the artist, using the 
word in its narrower sense, and the artisan. During their 
tour both on the Continent and in this country, the Edin- 
burgh deputation were received with the utmost courtesy, 
and afforded every facility by the various educational authori- 


ties. —' Scotsman.” 
—Ó nn 
PLUMBERS AND SANITATION. 


CONFERENCE of the General Council for the National 
Registration of Plumbers was held in the Central 
Technical School, Liverpool, on Saturday, when resolutions 
were passed commending to the further support of the public 
health and water authorities a system of registration and of 
marking the work of plumbers under Board of Trade regu- 
lations. Mr. Н. D. Searles Wood, of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, presided over a representative gather- 
ing of delegates, who, in the unavoidable absence of the 
Lord Mayor, were accorded by Alderman Oulton a hearty 
civic welcome. 

Captain T. B. Shaw, chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Examination for Plumbers, opened a discussion on tech- 
nical education, training, and qualification for registration. 
He held that a proper course of training was of more value 
as a guarantee of ability than mere examinations, and that 
this aspect of their educational work should be supervised 
primarily by the Advisory Committee. He considered that 
the passing of the ordinarv grade in theory and the honours 
grade in practice might be taken as a minimum standard for 
registration. Тһе health and comfort of the population 
depended very largely on the skill of the plumber, and the 
local authorities generally should organise classes for the 
suitable training of students. 

Mr. W. D. Caroe stated that the Board of Trade had 
definitely recognised the national registration of plumbers by 
granting them their mark. Identification of the plumber 
with his work was sure to lead to excellent results. Marked 
work could only be done under a system of registration, and 
they wanted public bodies to recognise marked work and 
registration. Liverpool was one of the pioneers of the move- 
ment for the improved housing of the working classes. It 
was also the birthplace of the registration scheme. Why, 
then, should not Liverpool be able to sav that all plumbers’ 
work in these dwellings had been done by registered men, 
and marked under the conditions of the Board of Trade ? 
And why should not the men engaged upon work on their 
magnificent liners, instead of being called carpenters’ mates, 
be known as registered plumbers? Tf that movement was to 
succeed thev must sink all minor differences and work in 
unity with headquarters. 

Sir Henry F. Hibbert said he realised. as his county did, 
that “it was essential to the public health and the public 
welfare that they should have their plumbing done well. The 
result of his own observations was that what they lacked 
in this country was not the technical instruction of their work- 
men—because he believed that was quite equal to anything 
on the face of the earth—but where they did lose ground, 
particularly in competition with Germany and the United 
States, was in regard to the scientific and technical education 
of the masters, their sons, their managers, and their fore- 
men. It was to this class the country ought to devote par- 
ticular attention if they had to remain, as they were at the 
present moment, the greatest commercial nation in the world. 
Practice as well as theory was essential. The practical man 
had the power of grasping ideas and of realising principles 
which the mere school boy or college boy did not possess 
even with the advantage of superior education. The prac- 
tical man understood, as a rule, what he had to learn, and 
whv he had to learn it. Thus, һе was fitted to carry out 
intelligently the particular industry in which he was engaged. 
In conclusion, Sir Henry said that the greatest amount of 
attention should be given to these scientific industries. He 
himself had done all he соша to spread the knowledge of 
the advantages to their young people which a good, sound 
technical education assuredly gave them. He hoped the дау 
was not far distant when there would be no plumbers т 
England except those that were registered. 

Mr. A. Craig (Glasgow) moved, Mr. W. Curtis seconded, 
and it was carried, that the council reaffirm its willingness 
to accept as qualifying for registration the examinations 
which, in the judgment of its board of examiners, are of the 
standard equivalent to that of the council's own registration 
examinations.—“ Liverpool Post,” 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS.* 


| BEF ORE I begin what I may call the more serious part 
of my address, I would like first of all, as your Presi- 
dent for this session, to have a word with you about our 
Association. The Architectural Association has already 
travelled far upon the road towards fulfilment of the ideal 
of its founders. I like to think that that ideal was to 
inspire in its members a true love of art, rather than a 
mere desire to be successful business men. This was the 
aim of a band of young architects, the founders of our 
Association, sixty-four years ago. As the first president 
of our Society, the late Professor Robert Kerr, said a few 
years ago, when speaking of its origin, and the conditions 
of architectural training at that time, ‘‘the time had come 
for a stirring of dry bones. It was not the seniors, but 
the juniors themselves who made the demand—that there 
should be supplied to the inquisitiveness of youth some- 
thing more up-to-date than all this’’ (referring to the archi- 
tectural training of that time). “Why not take the matter 
in hand for themselves? said young Charles Gray and 
others. Why not indeed? said Donaldson and Godwin. 
So they did it; and the upshot of it has been that, not in 
London alone, but in other centres of English energy, it 
has become a first principle in our professional training that 
the young men shall put their own shoulders to the wheel 
as an organised body. And well, thoroughly well, has it 
answered.’’ So will it ever be, enthusiasm is with the 
young. Here are a few figures in proof of the steady 
growth of the Association. The present number of mem- 
bers is 1,611. This time last year it was 1,580. Thirty- 
five years ago it was 668, showing a growth since that time 
of about 1,000. The number of students also in the 
classes from the foundation in 1847 up to some ten years 
ago, when the schools were placed upon their present basis, 
was a varying number in proportion to the number of mem- 
bers at the time. Since 1901, when the present schools were 
formed, the number of students who have passed through 
them is about 1,500. These numbers surely speak well 
of the work done in furthering the aim and ideal of our 
Society. Тһе “Brown Book’’ states the objects of the 
Association to be as follows :—‘‘To promote and afford 
facilities for the study of architecture, and to serve as a 
medium of friendly communication between the members 
and others interested in the progress of architecture.’ Tt 
goes on to say that the objects shall, as far as practicable, 
be carried out by means of: Papers and discussions, a 
library, lectures and classes, a school of architecture, prizes 
and scholarships, visits to works and buildings, periodical 
publications, and by such other methods as the Council 
may determine from time to time. А goodly list. Тһе 
communication between the members ifostered by these 
methods, has led to the formation of many valuable friend- 
ships, and will lead to a good many more, for the different 
“societies within this Association which encourage informal, 
but useful, meetings among our members, are all doing 
as well as we could wish. 

The Camera Sketch, and Debate Club, for instance, has 
thoroughly justified its existence. Last session it held an 
excellent exhibition of very good sketches апа first-rate 
photographs, and it has had some good debates. I believe 
to-day it has just returned from a week-end visit to Cam- 
bridge. I hope we shall soon see the result of their sketch- 
ing and photography in another exhibition. I would com- 
mend to its members a consideration of the advantages of 


joining the Architectural Association Annual Excursion, in - 


lieu of holding a separate outing of their own in the same 
month. 

Owing to the Papers which are read, and the discussions 
which follow them, at our ordinary meetings, these are 
social gatherings as well as opportunities for hearing about 
something we probably knew nothing about before, we have 
gained greatly by the departure made last year in combining 
the alternate meetings with the Camera, Sketch and Debate 
Club. We have had good meetings and animated dis- 
cussions. I would like to remind you that the Papers which 
are read at our meetings are usually of a most interesting 
description, they help to widen a man’s general knowledge 
of art, and we hope to see our younger members coming 
forward and taking part in the discussions. 
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The library and the periodical publications have made 
great progress in the last few years. A comparison between 
our present ‘‘Journal,’’ and the old “А. A. Notes,’’ must 
be very satisfactory to the editors of the former, and em- 
phasises their admirable work. | 

The ‘‘Association Sketch Book’’ has, I rejoice to say (as 
an old past member of its committee, and an old con- 
tributor, I regard it with particular affection), a new lease 
of life. Undoubtedly the most useful and best book of 
its kind, it has at last been discovered by many who pre- 
viously have closed their eyes to its merits. In con- 
sequence of this it is becoming valued as it ought to be. 
I hope, as members of the Association, you will support 
it by lending your best drawings of old work for publica- 
tion, and by subscribing the small sum necessary to have 
the volumes supplied to you. We have had good com- 
petitions for the prizes and scholarships. І am glad to 
tell you of an alteration which has been made in the condi- 
tions of the Travelling Studentship. | Formerly this was 
reserved for those members only who had passed through 
the school of design, now it is open to the competition of 
any member who is under 26 years of age. Page rro of 
the ‘‘Brown Book’’ will show you that this prize is now 
more than ever well worth your notice. With much plea- 
sure I wish to call your attention to the exceedingly good 
provision which has been made for the athletic side of the 
Association. Thanks to the untiring efforts of Mr. Alan 
Potter, and other members of the committee, a very good 
ground has been secured and prepared for football, cricket, 
and hockey. Оп a memorably fine and perfect afternoon 
last summer, the ground was opened with much graciousness 
by Lady Webb, to the great satisfaction of all present. 
Now I need not say much more about the Atheletic Club. 
It can take good care of itself, but I will say this; we 
ought all to support it. We all have to put in much in- 
tellectual work nowadays, and to keep fit intellectually, we 
must keep fit bodily, and the athelic club will help us in 
a particularly delightful way. По not overlook in your 
“Brown Book” the page which gives you information con- 
cerning the well-known 28th Battalion of the London 
Regiment, the ‘‘Artists.’’ Fortunately, for the good of us 
all as citizens of this Empire, it is no longer necessary to 
tell the public school man, on taking up his own citizenship, 
that it is his duty, if he can pass the necessary tests, to 
join the Territorial force. Тһе splendid work done by 
the O.T.C. in the schools of England has spread that 
knowledge wide. I consider we ought in this Association 
to either supply a company to the ‘‘Artists’’ from the fine 
material we have here, or to make notable additions every 
vear to those companies already existing which are mainly 
recruited from architects. А5 one who did his few years 
in the regiment many years ago now, I can testify to the 
good of the work, and the pleasure of the comradeship. 
In view of the duty to our country in this respect, there 
ought to be an effort made to give facilities to those students 
who have to complete their drills. 

The large subject of the School of Architecture I deal 
with more fully presently, but this I will say, that after 
many years of voluntary and disinterested endeavour, the 
Association has a school which is second to none in this 
country. When I consider its well-thought-out scheme, 
and many advantages, I am forced to think of the more 
simple conditions which obtained when I and my contem: 
poraries left school in order to study architecture, some 
thirty ago. Perhaps you will not think me too prolix, or 
too much like the old man whom you know “will be talk- 
ing," if I recall my own beginnings and compare them 
with your own. It was my good fortune in 1879 to be 
articled for three years to Mr. R. Norman Shaw. You 
can guess they were happy years. 'There was much to 
learn, much to inspire. But at that time there was no 
organised system of education beyond the term of pupilage, 
except the instruction given in the evening at the Royal 
Academy Schools, in some art schools, and the voluntary 
evening classes of this Association. We (I speak of myself 
and my contemporaries), or most of us, joined the Royal 
Academy Schools during the term of our pupilage on sub- 
mitting drawings to prove our fitness for admittance, and 
worked there in the evenings. Оп looking back, I think 
the chief value of that school work was the competitive 
work for the prizes; it was a good exercise and lasted some 
time, for the Academy studentship alone lasted some SIX 
years. Travelling abroad, working as assistants, and com. 
peting for the Royal Institute prizes filled up our time till 
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some eight or nine years after the first days of pupilage we 
began to practise. 

And now, having spoken of those subjects which I wished 
first of all to mention to you, I pass on to speak more 
particularly of the school of architecture and the objects 
of our education. | 

When I was thinking of my address to you to-night, it 
occurred to me that I could not do better than begin it by 
quoting the following words written by our great King 
Alfred more than a thousand years ago. These words 
are: “Thou knowest that по man may understand any 
craft, or wield any power, unless he have tools and 
materials. Every craft has its proper tools.’ It is true 
the King was writing about kingly power, and describing 
the tools and materials necessary to make that power of a 
fit and noble kind, still the quotation, so clear and to the 
point, as was the way of the great ruler and law-giver, 
sufficiently describes the aim of this Association, which is 
to give its members power to do good work by the provision 
of a thorough system of education. 

At the risk of being a little tedious, and repeating to- 
night what a good many here already know very well, I 
wish in this address, which I have the honour as your 
President for this year to make to you this evening, to 
refer to the work of the Association and to the influences 
which now affect it, and to those further influences which 
might be brought to bear upon it. Although the risk I 
have mentioned be present, I am the more emboldened to 
speak on this theme because we have amongst us several 
new members, who are fresh to the conditions of life in 
our Association, and unacquainted with some of the move 
ments influencing the current of art life in this country. 

Now, the most important work of the Association is the 
School of Architecture, the successor of the old voluntary 
system of education for which the Association was primarily 
founded. The present method of education consists, as 
you all know, of a four years’ course, divided’ into two 
years in the day school, and two years in the evening 
school, during which latter period the student is articled to 
an architect in practice. By this means the careful pre- 
liminary training in the first two vears in this school leads 
up to the combined office and school training in the suc- 
ceeding two years, a combination obviously of the utmost 
value to the student. 

This course of instruction is an admirable one so far as 
it goes; the details and effect of its working are always 
being most carefully watched by the headmaster and 
educational staff, and by the Council of the Association, 
who frequently meet to confer together. A new develop- 
ment has been inaugurated this year. Professor Beresford 
Pite, himself an old member, and past president, well 
acquainted with the history and work of the Association, 
has joined the educational staff as director of education in 
the schools. As a master in the evening school, and as 
lecturer in both the day and evening schools, he will in- 
Struct as well as direct. This is an accession of strength 
to our system which Mr. Maule and the assistant masters 
have heartily welcomed, and I think we are entitled to 
congratulate ourselves upon it, and to hope for a con- 
tinued healthy growth of our means of education. 

In addition to the four years’ course to which I have 
referred, I may here announce that it is intended to form 
at once an advanced class, or a fifth year's course for those 
who are desirous—and I believe there are many such-— 
of pushing their studies further. 

Hitherto the four'years' course has been founded upon 
the syllabus put forth by the Board of Architectural 
Education, and a tradition of sound and careful work has 
been established in the schools which is constantly growing 
and expanding to meet the needs of the day. I am aware 
that there are those who hold that a four years’ course is 
sufficient for an architectural student before beginning to 
practice, and particularly for the man who has been,to a 
university. Though I am strongly of opinion that four 
years is not enough for the greater number of students, I 
admit there is a good deal to be said for this period of 
study in the case of those who have spent three or four 
years at the university and who have done well there. 
Time is of consequence in their case, and the trained minds 
of students who have been through the university course 
will learn and absorb more quickly than the minds of those 
who enter the schools here direct from the public schools. 
For these last I assume, and I believe rightly, that the 
four years’ course is too short a term of instruction, and I 
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believe that the student who makes up his mind to spend 
the years between 18 and 28 in the close studv of his art, 
earning his living, if necessary, meanwhile, as others have 
done before him, as an assistant to architects in practice, 
before practising as an independent architect, is more likely 
to become an accomplished artist that he who begins to 
practice immediately on the conclusion of his articles. It 
seems to me that if it were possible to combine the general 
education of a university with the acquirements of thc 
preliminaries of architectural knowledge for perhaps two 
years after the student has left his public school, it might 
be very valuable. These are matters which I hope may 
come before the Board of Architectural Education for con- 
sideration ; for I believe it will become necessary for the 
advantage of our students generally, to bring about a co- 
ordination of the present opportunities for the advanced 
student who has completed the four vears course, and who 
does not wish to immediately set up in practice. At pre- 
sent these opportunities of study are very varied, and, I 
will add, very interesting. To name only a few, there 
are our own new fifth year's course—and all our students 
should, if possible, go through the fifth vear's course— 
and the prizes offered bv the Roval Academy of Arts, and 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. То obtain one 
of these prizes confers deserved honour upon him who 
gains it, and gives him credentials which help him to gain 
a good position for himself in some form or another, and 
which makes for him a real start in his artistic life. — Be- 
sides this, these prizes give to the students the great oppor- 
tunity of developing his knowledge Бу travelling for pur- 
poses of study. 

There exists, however, the ditheulty that, while the com- 
petition. for the prizes of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is open to all bona-fide architectural students, 
in the case of the Royal Academy the competitor must have 
passed through the full terms of studentship. As on old 
student of the Roval Academy, and one who has a great 
respect for its system of training, I can understand that its 
prizes are intended for its own students. But as one 
anxious to see a higher development of our general educa- 
tional system, I feel it would greatly assist the student 


of to-day if he might enter the advanced classes of the 
Royal Academy upon satisfying examiners as to his 


ability, without being obliged to go through the whole 
Course. For instance, it would be an advantage for our 
students who have obtained their certificates. here after 
several vears studv, to enter the Royal Academy Schools 
to compete for the Gold Medal and Travelling Studentship, 
and to reap the advantages of meeting with students who 
are studying the sister arts of painting and sculpture. А 
goodlv number of our students are debarred at the present 
time from domg this through having to go through a proba. 
tionary period on entrance, equivalent to the earlier vears 
of the course completed bv them here. | 

The training which a student must undergo who intends 
to compete for one of these prizes is of great importance 
to him, while the fact that nearlv all of them, such as the 
Roval Academy Gold Medal and Travelling Studentship, 
the Soane Medallion, the Tite Prize, the Pugin, the Owen 
Jones, and others of the Roval Institute of British Archi- 
tects, carry with them an obligation upon the successful 
competitor to travel either in. England or abroad, for pur- 
poses of studv, constitutes their great educational value. 
In my opinion the education of the advanced student is 
not complete until he has studied abroad. He may do 
this by independent travel, or he may join for a time 
the British School at Athens, or the Great French School. 
All admirable courses to pursue, and well worthy of vour 
attention and consideration. Further, in connection with 
this important part of a student's career, I would like to 
mention the probable foundation of a large British school 
for advanced students іп Rome. This possibility inspires 
the hope of an extension of the opportunities for advanced 
study of a particularlv interesting kind. ' 

The development of this scheme may necessitate at some 
future time such a co-ordination of the means of study 
to which I have alluded, as might lead to the formation of 
a great National School of fine art and the crafts of 
building, in this country, of which our schools would form 
a recognised part. The formation of such an advanced 
school does not presuppose апу slavish imitation of the 
French School, though I believe we may learn much from 
that school. For instance, we must not forget that the 
well organised years of study of the best French students. - 
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those, for example, who have won the Prix de Rome, and 
have spent the four years (which is the condition on 
winning that prize) in the study of old work in Italy and 
Greece—have contributed to the great achievements of 
French architects during the last two hundred years. It 
was, at any rate, this very thorough system of training 
which helped Labrouste to build his library of St. 
Geneviéve in Paris, and his notable additions to the 
Bibliothéque National; which helped Duban in his build. 
ing at the Beaux Arts, and Duc at the Palais de Justice. 
We must recollect that the foremost students ''set the pace” 
all the world over, and inspire their fellows to put forth 
their best powers. We have here т England artistic 
forces which, if combined, would, I believe, prevent much 
waste of energy and power, and would tend to the pro- 
duction of finer work of a more national character. The 
chief principle which in my view leads to success is, that 
if you are going to be a distinguished artist, vou must 
first of all be a distinguished student. Хо system of 
education is of use which does not bring out and form those 
qualities which make up what we know as “character.” Аз 
the man is, so will his work be. It is essential, therefore, 
for a student to have access to the best models, and to be 
brought into contact with the best and highest thought 
both ancient and modern. In this way. will his own 
character be formed by the true artistic influence which 
flows from great men and great work. Carlyle savs in 
all true works of art the God.like is rendered visible. If 
so, the artist must be creative, and our aim should be to 
make our students receptive, imaginative, and fruitful in 
ideas and design, so that they may become creators of 
beauty. Ош motto is “Design with beauty, build in 
truth’’—we might well add Shakespeare's words, ‘By 
knowledge are we lifted up to the Gates of Heaven.” To 
our students I would sav, let the motto of vour Associa- 
tion become your own motto, and with it in vour hearts 
take full advantage of the education offered to vou here 
in both schools, remembering that the evening school is 
the complement of the дау school. Make it an aim to 
keep yourselves ever open to the artistic influence by sincere 
and truthful study. Robert Louis Stevenson, in one of 
his delightful essays, says that the best artist is not the 
man who keeps his eve fixed on posterity, but the one who 
loves the practice of his art. Апа no art can give its 
author more intense pleasure than the mistress one to 
which you are devoted. Beauty in architecture has many 
manifestations ; you тау have it in the exquisitely delicate 
and refined detail, or in that which is splendidlv bold ; 
in the stately and dignified plan and elevation ; in the fine 
lines of the column; or in the sense of superb scale. We 
have in England to struggle against the small and petty 
detail which disfigures building after building to-day. We 
need to.absorb into our minds the principles of broad 
and fine work. Look, for instance, at a finc capital of a 
pilaster of Francis the first's time ; the sweep of the line 
of the horns or volutes, as vigorous as the clean line of 
a rapier, the flat relief of the intermediate carving as 
delicate as the damascene pattern on its blade. 

I have lately been reading some of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
Discourses—a work I would commend to your notice 
and I was struck with the earnestness with which he im- 
pressed upon the students of the day the necessity of 
possessing themselves with the spirit of the great masters ; 
and also with the manner іп which he cheered them with 
encouragement to be determined to succeed, when he 
roundly states, “һе should have felt the same determination 
to become the most eminent physician as he then felt to 
be the first painter of his age and country.” 


Such a 


statement in its simplicity reminds one of the remark.. 


attributed I believe to Mr. Edison, that ‘‘success in life 
is due to one per cent. of inspiration, and gg per cent. of 
perspiration.” 

It was Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, as I daresay some 
of you will remember, went as a distinguished young 
painter of 3o years of age to Italy to see for the first time 
the work of the great masters of the Renaissance. So im- 
pressed was he that he has written he felt he must become 
again as a little child, he had so much to learn. In this 
wonderful humbleness of heart Sir Joshua reminds me of 
Sir Christopher Wren, who showed the same willingness 
to learn, as is illustrated in that most interesting letter, 
which you probably know, which he sent from Paris, where 
he had gone for the purpose of study. Surely these two 
men were much alike in character, with the same wide and 
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sane wav of looking at things, and the same thirst for 
knowledge. That “spirit of the old masters" which they 
possessed ınade them strive for a right kind of perfection 
in their work. It made them reject what was small and 
petty, and adopt the manly and virile. .It made them 
discern and eliminate their defects, for as Sir Joshua said 
to his students, ‘И was not by their defects that consider. 
able artists acquired their reputation ; they have a right to 
our pardon, but not to our admiration." Не also taught 
that a student must not by mistaken industry lose his time 
in that which is merely ornamental. And in speaking of 
copying the Old Masters, he says, '“Instead of copying the 
touches of those great masters, copy only their conceptions, 
Instead of treading in their footsteps endeavour only to 
keep the same road. Labour to invent on their general 
principles and way of thinking. Possess yourself with 
their spirit. Consider. with yourself how a Michael 
Angelo or a Raphael would have treated this subject, and 
work yourself into the belief that vour picture is to be 
seen and criticised by them when completed. Even an 
attempt of this kind will rouse your powers." He knew 
of his art, as we know of ours, that it 15 а progressive 
art; it is ever growing ; and to-day, when science advances 
with strides, when space is being conquered, and distant 
lands may soon be easy of access, who among us can pro- 
phesy the future of the young architects? — [t shines in 
the distance as something mysteriously апа gloriously 
interesting. And that future is not for these men only 
who carry off the most prizes. We cannot all be “Prix 
de Rome” men. It is for all who do good work, and 
again I quote from Robert Louis Stevenson: “АП who 
have meant good work with their whole hearts have done 
good work." No man, even the greatest, ever arrives at 
the ultimate goal; he does his part, and passes on his ex- 
perience to the next іп the race, and very soon that 
responsibility will be yours. Тһе Future is for you, as 
again it will be for the young men who come after you. 

In the meantime you have to prepare for that future, 
remembering that according to the truth and sincerity, the 
high ideal, that vou put mto your work, so will your in- 
fluence upon the public be, and with you rests the educa- 
tion of the public. In order to emphasise this, I am again 
going to quote to vou from Sir Joshua Reynolds's “Dis. 
courses," and 1 do not apologise for this, because, as 1 
have told vou, great men are our best teachers. Іп speak. 
ing to his audience on the subject of raising the public ideal 
he reminds them of а remark of Euripides, who said to 
the Athenians, “I do not compose my words in order to 
be corrected by vou, but to instruct you.” And he adds: 
“It is true to have a right to speak thus, a man must be 
an Euripides. However, this much may be allowed, that 
when an artist is sure that he is upon firm ground, sup- 
ported by the authority and practice of his predecessors of 
the greatest reputation, he may then assume the boldness 
and intrepidity of genius; at any rate he must not be 
tempted out of the right path by any allurement of popu 
larity which always accompanies the lower styles of 
painting.’ 

| think we may say that this is equally true of archi- 
teeture— great men, who are the truly thoughtful men, 
always sound again and again the note of character. They 
know that a nation's place depends upon its national char- 
acter, and the men and women of the day are the nation. 
In a sense we are all artists, but to you voung men, who 
are not only artists in this general sense, but belong to 
one of the noblest—-perhaps the noblest of the artistic pro- 
fessions-—I would quote as a motto, and in conclusion of 
my address, King Alfred's words, “This will I say—that 
I have sought to live worthily the while I lived, and after 
my life to leave to the men that come after me a remem- 
bering of me in good works.” 


end tun 


Tur Usher Hall Committee of. Edinburgh Town Council 
met on Saturdav last in the Citv Chambers to consider the 
scheme of internal decoration of the Usher Hall. The 
architect of the new hall, Mr. Howard H. Thomson, 
Leicester, was present, and after a discussion the com- 
mittee approved of the proposal that the decorative scheme 
should be in Sienna marble, Roman stone, and bronze. 
With regard to the outside decorative scheme, the com- 
mittee agreed to ask selected sculptors to send In conr 
petitive models. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
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THE chief duty of the Royal Commission оп the Ancient 

and Historical Monuments and Constructions in Wales 
and Monmouthshire was to prepare an inventory of the ancient 
monuments in the area mentioned. The first section of 
‚their inventory—dealing with the county of Montgomery — 
appears to-day ın the form of a volume of intense interest 
to all interested in antiquarian research. 

Reviewing the history of the county, the Commissioners 
say :— 

“It is probably a safe deduction to regard the camps of 
perfectly simple detail as being earlier in date than the large 
works which are frequently found; but this hypothesis re- 
quires careful qualification. Man's need of places of shelter 
or defence in every period may arise so unexpectedly, and 
his opportunities be so limited, that the utmost efforts of 
a skilled body of modern engineers may result in nothing 
more than a bank of earth and a ditch which several cen- 
turies of neglect will make undistinguishable from the efforts 
of their pre-historic predecessors. But, however easily we 
might be led into error in the classification of the simple 
examples, it will probably not be wrong to consider the 
great and complicated constructions which must have called 
for the resources of a numerous, powerful, and organised 
people as the latest development of the prehistoric defen- 
sive structure. There are in Montgomervshire five or six 
examples of what we may term prehistoric fortresses of the 
first order, and there are within the same geographical area, 
though bevond the limits of the administrative county, several 
others of the same class. ‘The Ffridd in Montgomery parish, 
the Gaer in Guilsfield, the Breiddin in Griggion, Cefn Castell 
in Middletown, Cefn Carnedd in Llandinam, and Pen v 
Clun in Llanidloes, though differing in detail, were clearly 
constructed Бу the same people, and probably within the 
same fairly wide period of time. In not one of these camps 
have excavations been conducted, so that much is uncer- 
tain in connection with them; and it is far too early in the 
work of the Commission to dogmatise upon the period of 
the construction of these great earthworks. The examples 
in Montgomeryshire are matched though not excelled by 
others in various parts of the Principality, and until all these 
have been examined, and at least one of them has been 
carefully explored, it is desirable that the problems to which 
they give rise should be approached with a perfectly open 
mind. 

“One of the most puzzling divisions of Montgomeryshire 
antiquities," remark the Commissioners, "is that which 
comprises its great dykes and ditches. In various parts of 
the county are stretches of earthen banks, each bank (locally 
called a *dvche *) with its corresponding ditch. The best 
known example is Offa's Dyke, which passes through the 
eastern portions of the countv, sometimes forming the line of 
the boundary with England, and sometimes finding itself 
altogether іп England. It has frequently been dealt with 
by antiquarian writers, but often from too local a point of 
view. It is intended to treat it at a later period as a whole, 
when it тау be hoped that its purpose and its period will 
become more certain than thev are at present. Тһе other 
dykes of Montgomeryshire bear a general resemblance to 
the great dvke of Offa, but it cannot be said that their study 
has done much to unravel the mystery of their construction. 
It 15 one of the losses of archeology that many generations 
of men have passed away since their construction, to whom 
these dykes must have been common and well-understood 
objects, without a voice of explanation breaking the silence 
of the ages." 

Coming to ecclesiastical edifices, the report savs:— The 
parish churches. of the county have, without a single excep- 
tion, been more or less restored, some several times, within 
the last half century. In too many ‘cases the restoration 
consisted of the total demolition of the earlier edifice, and 
the erection of a new church, sometimes on a different site. 
as at Llandvssil. In the greater number of cases the new 
building is placed on the old foundations, but the architec- 
tural features have given wav to others that were deemed of 
better taste. The church of Llanidloes, architecturally one 
of the finest structures in the county, is doubly interesting 
from the almost certain fact that its fine arcade is that of 
the dissolved Abbey of Cwm Hir, in Radnorshire. Mont- 
gomerv possesses the only church constructed upon the scale 
of nave, chancel, and transepts. The Norman work in 
Kerry assumes importance, because its date is fixed by the 
lively account by Giraldus Cambrensis of the consecration 
of the church in the year 1176. Almost every church must 
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have possessed a fine oak screen, of which that at Llanwnog 
is the best surviving example. Of monastic establishments 
which were suppressed at the Dissolution the county contained 
but two. Опе was the small Cistercian house of Strata 
Marcella, near Welshpool, whose inmates not merely shared 
the common fate of dissolution in the year 1529, but whose 
buildings practically disappeared off the face of the earth. 
It is one of the actions which stand to the credit of the 
Powysland Club that by its exertions the site of the monastic 
church has been carefully excavated, and its ground plan 
recovered. The other conventual house was the establish- 
ment of the nuns of St. Mary of Llanllugan, the only house 
of female religious in North Wales, and celebrated in the 
verse of Dafydd ab Gwilym. The churches are for the most 
part destitute of medieval sepulchral efiges, the churches 
of Montgomery, Llanfair Caereinion and Pennant Melangell 
containing the only examples. The beautiful floriated slabs 
in the church of Llanfihangel yng Ngwynfa are worthy of 
the notice of ecclesiastical antiquaries ; and one of the slabs 
bears an inscription (unfortunately incomplete) that is of con- 
siderable importance to local genealogists. Nonconformity 
has necessarily few remains that come within the purview of 
this Commission, but Montgomeryshire is especially interest- 
ing to the student of religious movements as affording numer- 
ous relics of the (Quakers. What is said with reasonable 
probability to be the communion table of Vavasour Powell 
is in the little Congregational Chapel of Sarnau. ”—“ Birming- 
ham Post.” 
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ROMAN AND MEDIAEVAL LONDON. , 


ITH a view to obtaining as far as possible a chronu- 
logical survey of London and its antiquities, a joint 
congress of the British Archeological Association and the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society was opened in 
the Masonic Hall of the Holborn Viaduct Hotel on Sep- 
tember 25, 

Though the British Archeological Society was founded in 
1843 and has held several congresses since that time; this is 
the first occasion that one devoted exclusively to London 
antiquities has taken place, and the presidents of the two 
societies associated with the joint effort were sanguine of its 
utility. Indeed, considering the amount of archeological 
wealth there is in London, Mr. Keyser thought it singular 
that no congress had devoted its attention to the antiquities, 
which were more numerous than in some parts of the country. 
If one could only shut one’s eves and imagine what London 
was at the beginning of the 16th century, with its magnificent 
cathedral, one of the finest Norman buildings ever built, with 
the highest spire then known in the world, dominating a city 
full of religious buildings, and with palaces extending on both 
sides of the river, then, he considered, that London must 
have been something that one could hardiv picture from ап 
archeological point of view. In spite of the destruction that 
had taken place at the Reformation, the dissolution of the 
religious buildings, and the greater destruction caused by the 
Fire of London, there was still an enormous field which 
claimed the attention of archeologists. Referring to the work 
accomplished bv those engaged in archaeological pursuits, he 
mentioned that Glastonbury Abbey, which a rich American 
lady wanted to remove to America for the purpose of being 
re-erected there, had been saved. He thought that it would 
have been a disgrace to this country if Glastonbury Abbey 
had been removed in that жау. Thev had heard that Tatter- 
shall Castle, that fine historic brick building, was going to 
be pulled down—the fireplaces had already been torn up— 
and re-erected in America. Не expressed the hope that the 
societies would do all that they could to discourage this sort 
of monev value being put upon buildings on account of their 
archeological interest. The pulling down of an old English 
castle so that it could be re-erected in a new country where 
it could not have anv sentimental interest he characterised 
as a cruel and impertinent act of vandalism. The archæo- 
logists were going to see Crosby Hall in Chelsea. As regards 
this ancient structure he thought it reflected on the citizens 
of London that tnev should have allowed it to be removed 
from Bishopsgate Street and re-erected in Chelsea. So with 
Temple Bar, which was not in its original position. It 
seemed a pity that it should have been removed to become 
an entrance to Theobald's Park. 

During the week the archeologists inspected examples 
of Norman, Medieval, Tudor and Stuart, and Georgian 
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London. After luncheon they confined their attention to the 
remains of Roman London to be found within the square mile 
of the City. The itinerary was sketched by Mr. Allen S. 
Walker, who indicated the course taken by the Roman Wall 
as far as the Tower of London. As to the origin of the City 
emphasis was laid on one fact which escaped the casual 
student of London history, and that was that the whole of 
the British names which remained were associated with water 
—the Thames, the Fleet, Dowgate, Billingsgate (associated 
mythically with King Lud, who is supposed to have built it), 
and Ludgate, or Flood-gate. Extracts were read from old 
histories, suggesting that after Brutus had finished building 
the City, which he called New Trov, he made choice of the 
citizens to inhabit it, and provided them with laws for their 
government, and that if King Lud ever did exist he spent 
most of his time in London. It was best to believe these 
traditions, Mr. Walker thought, since thev could not be dis- 
proved. It was singular that there was more of Roman than 
of Saxon London. Тһе Saxon finds had been extremely few. 
There was not a single buiiding that was Saxon in date in 
the whole of London or in the country. London was not a 
second Rome. It was a colonial сиу. Very likely many of 
the houses were of wood with mosaic pavements. It might 
be compared to a kind of Johannesburg. It was a place of 
distribution of the food over the country and for the troops. 
London was never the most important city. The remains 
of the Roman buildings were clumsy and rough, and did 
not suggest that London could have in any way rivalled the 
superiority of ancient Rome. 

The first place visited by the archeologists were the re- 
mains of the Roman Wall in the foundations of the General 
Post Office. Тһе interesting feature of this bastion is that 
it 1s the only one that has been found turning à corner where 
the wall runs round. The bastion had no proper connection 
with the wall; it was simply joined to и. Colonel Pearson 
expressed the view that the bastion was carried out in later 
vears to a salient angle for the purpose of giving à flank 
defence. Не was doubtful as to whether it went back so far 
as the Roman period, and thought it might be Norman. He 
congratulated the Post Office authorities for having preserved 
this interesting memorial of London, and expressed the hope 
that if ever the Post Office buildings were extended. bevond 
their present dimensions the memorial would not be disturbed. 
Quoting archeological authorities, Mr. Walker thought the 
went to prove that the bastion was of Roman «date, since it 
was filled with nothing but Roman remains, which were pre- 
served in a small case at present in the possession of the 
Post Office authorities. Another example of the Roman Wall 
was seen at Barber’s Bonded Warehouse, Coopers Row, 
‘Trinity Square, and a visit to the Roman bath in Strand Lane 
completed the afternoon's Itinerary. Concerning this Roman 
relic the theorv was advanced that it might be a ist or 2nd 
century bath, and that it was in the house of a man who 
farmed the lands on the heights of Holborn. This allusion 
to Roman husbandry led to the supposition that in the Roman 
Period Britain was the Roman Canada, and exported corn to 
Rome to feed some part of the population there. 

Resuming the chronological survev of London and its 
antiquities, the Joint Congress of the British. Archaeological 
Association and the London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society devoted September 26 to inspecting Norman archi- 
tecture. Тһе itinerary began with a visit to the Tower of 
London, and Mr. Allen S. Walker, hon. secretary, again 
performed the duty of explaining to the archeologists the 
salient features of the buildings. In his view the exterior 
of the Tower of London, which, he said, was really the 
Tower of Stepney, had been spoilt by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The Tower now looked down with the nice placid atmos- 
phere of the great Sir Christopher. At the same time he 
hoped that Wren’s work would never be obliterated, because 
he had done just what the Normans did before him, namely. 
followed the Romans. As to the theorv that Cesar built 
the Tower, he thought it could not be supported by facts. 
It was the wish of William the Conqueror to build the Tower 
as a redemption of his promise to defend London. His 
work was continued by William Rufus, and the Chapel of 
St. John, in which the archeologists were assembled, was 
not finished in the time of the Conqueror. The White 
Tower was of the 11th-century stamp. The Normans copied 
Roman work, and the work in the chapel was so perfect as 
to convey the impression that one was in Italy. 

Regarding the suggestion that the Tower was really the 
Tower of Stepnev, Mr. С. Н. Hopwood pointed out that 
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the residents were within the Liberties of the Tower of 
London except for Parliamentary purposes. Passing into 
the museum, formerly the banqueting hall, the huge hearth, 
discovered in 1894, was pointed out to the archzologists, who 
had no difficulty in conjuring up a picture of the Conqueror 
warming himself and chuckling at the way he had won the 
" affections" of the people of London. Portions of the Tower 
not usually open to the general public were visited, including 
the crypt of the chapel, which contains the cell which had 
Sir Walter Raleigh as an occupant. Here also is the figure 
of Queen Elizabeth on horseback going to St. Paul's to give 
thanks after the defeat of the Spanish Armada. The figure 
formerly occupied a better position in the Tower, and the 
archaeologists thought that the Queen's “ promotion" to the 
crypt where the dust would settle and ultimately corrode the 
figure was a mistake. Тһе suggestion put forward was that 
it ought to be put in a glass case. 

After visiting the Torture Chamber and the sub-crypt of 
the chapel, where at one time 1,600 Jews were huddled for 
their own protection, and the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
the burial place of Queen Anne Bolevn, Lady Jane Grey, 
and Queen Katherine Howard, the archeologists proceeded 
to the Church of Allhallows-bv-the- Tower, and inspected the 
Norman fragments at the extreme west end. The church is 
redolent of memories of distinguished people. It was saved 
at the time of the Fire of London by Samuel Pepys, who, 
in his anxiety to save the Navy Offices, had the buildings 
round about blown up. William Penn was christened here, 
and another great American, John Quincy Adams, was 
married in the church. Among the memorials pointed out 
was one of William Thynne, the first editor of “Chaucer.” 

At St. Olave's, Hart Street, Мг. Brvan Corcoran in- 
dicated the features of the church, one of the smallest in 
the Citv, and the historv of the parish, which he describes 
as the cradle of the Navy. The position of the gallery along 
which Samuel Pepys passed in order to get to his seat in 
the Navy pew; the four sword rests which are now occupy- 
ing the attention of the authorities of the Guildhall Museum ; 
and the curious ironwork at either side of the organ, con- 
trived in order to encourage men to hang up their hats 
rather than wear them, were objects of interest. Incidentally 
Mr. Corcoran. mentioned that Isaac Watts, who resided in 
Mark Lane, is to have his memorial. 

The next point in the itinerary was the Norman crypt in 
Allhallows Staining churchyard, which, known ав the 
Hermitage of St. James-in-the-Wall, was removed from 
Cripplegate, and is now preserved bv the Clothworkers' 
Company. The archeologists found much to interest them 
in the Church of St. Marv-le-Bow, Cheapside, formerly the 
centre of the Saxon city. Some authorities hold the view 
that the Norman crypt here was originally a church, but 
Mr. Walker pointed out that it was the Norman fashion to 
build a crypt first and then raise a church upon it, as was 
done at Canterbury and Gloucester. Іп rebuilding the 
church Wren intended to give a reproduction of the basilica 
of Constantine of Rome. It is Wren’s most expensive 
church, costing over £15,000. A move was next made to 
St. Bartholomew the Great Church, Smithfield, the first 
evidence of Norman ecclesiastical edifices in the City of 
London. While the archeologists had seen examples of the 
crude masonry of the 11th century, here they saw the finer 
work of the 12th century. А tradition which still finds 
credence іп some quarters was upset by Mr. Walker. 
Rahere, who founded the church and the hospital near by, 
was described as a Court jester. But when he went to 
Rome, where he had the vision which resulted in the found- 
ing of the church and the hospital, he had already been a 
Canon of St. Paul’s for four years. The feature of the 
restoration effected by Sir Aston Webb was that the beauties 
of the old architecture had been retained rather than con- 
cealed. The programme of Norman London was brought 
to an end by a visit to the Church of St. John, St. John’s 
Lane, Clerkenwell. 

The third day (September 27) of the Joint Congress of the 
British Archeological Association and the London and 
Middlesex Archzological Societv was spent in studying some 
examples of Medieval London. The itinerary began with 
a visit to the chapel of St. Etheldreda, Ely Place, which 
Mr. Allan S. Walker, hon. secretary of the congress, who 
again explained the architectural and historical features 
of the places visited, considered to be one of the most per- 
fectlv decorated buildings in London. Its beauties were not 
interfered with at the Dissolution because it was not monastic 
property. Attached to the Bishop of Ely’s town house, the 
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chapel was finished before the year 1300. Тһе vicissitudes 
through which it has passed are sufficiently interesting to 
recall. Queen Elizabeth is supposed to have cajoled the 
Bishop of Ely into granting a lease of the ground to Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and so we got Hatton Garden. , Gardens 
in which particularly fine strawberries were grown stretched 
to the once pleasant banks of the Fleet. Sold to the Crown, 
it became in turn a National School, and a Welsh Episcopal 
Chapel. Then the “Fathers of Charity” bought it. The 
reliquary under the high altar was pointed out to the 
archeologists. It contains a portion of the “imperishable 
hand” of St. Etheldreda. Architecturally the stoop at the 
entrance of the chapel had great interest for the archeologists. 
It was found in the crypt beneath. There are only four or 
five others of the same kind in existence, and at the present 
time one is used as a flower-pot at Fulham. One of the 
most uncommon things in London may be seen in the cloister. 
It is a transitional capital of the late 12th century. How it 
came to be placed there is somewhat of a mystery; but in 
order to see another like it the archeological pilgrim would 
have to go to Canterbury. There is another distinction 
about this spot. It is the only place in London where watch- 
men still proclaim the hour. From this chapel of a bishop’s 
palace the archeologists proceeded to one of the great 
parochial churches, St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, full of interest- 
ing associations. The church is said to have been destroyed 
‘by the fire in 1545, but experts have come to the conclusion 
that the edifice was not consumed. Fox the martyrologist 
was the vicar of the parish; Cromwell was married in the 
church at the age of twenty-one; there is a memorial of 
Constance Whitney, a cousin of Sir Thomas Lucy, who 
prosecuted Shakespeare for deer stalking ; and Daniel Defoe 
lived and died in the parish. Milton and his father were 
born there, and the poet lived in the parish when his 
“Paradise Lost” was published. His history, Mr. Walker 
pointed out, was a “bee-line” one, for he was born in Bread 
Street, married for the third time at St. Mary's, 
Aldermanbury, and buried at St. Giles’s. The агсһао- 
logists lingered in the vestry, where they saw other 
things beside the entry of Milton’s birth. They saw the 
Great Plague Book, and noted that as many as six pages 
were devoted to recording the names of persons who had 
died in a single day. 

The most interesting feature about St. Alphage’s, London 
Wall, which was next visited, is not the church itself, “the 
square box of Dance, junior,” as it is called by some 
archeologists, but the archway leading to it. Thanks to the 
Rev. Glendinning Nash, the vicar, who welcomed the party, 
the only tower of a hospital of medizval date in the City 
of London has been discovered. The interior of the porch 
Was covered with plaster. This was removed, and the 
hospital tower revealed. Тһе entrance of the church is 
supposed to be almost a copy of the Jaffa Gate at Jerusalem, 
the idea having been brought from Palestine by a Crusader. 
The theory is an interesting one, but Mr. Walker thought 
the entrance was contemporary with the Jaffa Gate itself. 
There was some curiosity as to a group of figures in the 
porch representing the martydom of St. Alphage. The 
vicar picked it up in Wardour Street. A visit to the British 
Museum assured him that the dresses of the figures corre- 
sponded with the period represented, and so the panel was 
placed in the niche, which it fits to a nicety, suggesting to 
some of the archeologists that it had returned home. The 
next move was to the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, where 
Mr. W. A. Cater described the excavations undertaken Бу 
the London County Council. As a result of this work it is 
suggested that the great cloister has been unearthed towards 
Great Winchester Street. The early 15th-Century Church 
of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate, built about the time of the 
burning of Joan of Arc, though there was an earlier church 
on the same site supposed to date from 1185, next occupied 
the attention of the visitors. Dr. Cobb, rector of the parish, 
т giving a brief account of the church’s history, mentioned 
that the Protestants in the parish of Ethelburga did their 
work thoroughly, since all traces of the chapels had dis- 
appeared. Mr. Harvey Barton, who has been connected 
with St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, in the capacity of 
vestry clerk for forty-four Years, indicated the history of the 
church, formerly a Benedictine nunnery, which by reason >f 
lts tombs and memorials is regarded by some people as the 
‘Westminster Abbey of the City.” Та the church the 
archeologists saw architecture of the 13th, 14, and 15th 
centuries. There is a memorial window of Shakespeare, 
who, it seems, left the parish owing money. When reminded 
of his obligation, however, he promptly sent the money from 
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Southwark. Knights like Sir John Crosby, Sir John Spencer, 
and Sir Julius Cesar, warm friends of Queen Elizabeth, 
have their memorials in the church. The day's programme 
was closed with a visit to thé Charterhouse, where the 
archeologists were received by the Master (the Rev. С. 5. 
Davies), who entertained them to tea in the Great Hall, 
and afterwards gave a historical sketch of the building. Mr. 
Walker, in conducting the party over the establishment, drew 
attention to it in its three-fold aspect as a monastery, as 
the finest remaining specimen of an Elizabethan noble s 
town house, and as an almshouse and school. He asked his 
hearers to note how the gap in the social order caused Бу 
the dissolution of the monasteries could not be filled by the 
nobles, but needed to be made good Бу new benefactions of 
the citizens in order that the old might be comforted and 
the voung educated. The architectural features of the Great 
Hall, the drawing-room, and the chapel were described at 
length. —“ Morning Post.” 

The chronological survev of T.ondon and its antiquities 
came to an end on Saturday, when a few examples of Stuart 


and Georgian London were visited. Тһе party first inspected 


the Church of St. Mary, Aldermary, Queen Victoria Street, 
Sir Christopher Wren's Perpendicular building of the róth 
century stamp which, according to Mr. Allan S. Walker, 
hon. secretary of the Congress, who again piloted the 
archeeologists, represented a mixture of stvles that made it 
quite unique. It came as a surprise to the visitors that the 
Gothic roof, which is the only one of its kind in England, 
was of plaster. The church was consumed by the Fire of 
London, but it had been intended to rebuild it before that 
event. Richard Chaucer, the father of the poet, was closely 
connected with the church, and was buried in a vault, but 
so that the parochial endowments might be increased the 
vault was sold and the bodv turned out to make room for 
the bodies of two Lord Mavors. 

Much interest was taken in the Church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, also built by Wren, who is said to have lived in 
Walbrook and to have planned the building for experimental 
purposes. Next to St. Paul’s, Mr. Walker thought the 
church was Wren’s masterpiece. There was nothing quite 
like the stvle of vaulting in any part of the world, and foreign 
students often visited the church, regarding it as а con- ` 
summate piece of planning and skill. Vanbrugh, the architect 
of Blenheim Palace, was buried there. A criticism of the 
architect was recalled. It reads: “Lie heavy on him earth, 
for he laid many a heavy load on thee." As regards 
Vanburgh’s buildings, it was suggested that the criticism was 
not altogether undeserved. А notable rector of the church 
was Dr. Crolv, the author of the play “Salathiel,” which 
was produced in London. Another rector put up a monu- 
ment to Mrs. Macaulay, a historian of Republican tenden- 
cies, but it was afterwards removed. 

Leaving the church the visitors proceeded to the Mansion 
House, considered to be the best example of the Georgian 
buildings in London, and were received by the Lord Mayor. 
Proposing a vote of thanks to Sir T. Vezey Strong for 
permitting the archeologists to inspect the State apart- 
ments, the Mansion House plate, and the mavoral insignia, 
Mr. Charles E. Keyser, president of the British Archeeo- 
logical Association, referred to the wealth of archeological 
interest in the City of London, and expressed the wish that 
evervthing thev had seen would be preserved. One of the 
buildings they had seen— Crosby Hall—was not in its original 
position. No one had worked harder than the Lord Mayor 
to keep it there. Не thought that it was a disgrace that 
the building was allowed to be removed from the place where 
it was built by Sir John Crosby, and re-erected in Chelsea. 
Some of them had been frightened when they reflected on 
the enormous commercial value which attached to manv 
of the beautiful buildings they had seen, and on the tempta- 
tion there must be to dispose of buildings like the Dutch 


church at Austin Friars when some one came round and 


offered a million of money for the site, on which could be 
built offices and warehouses. If the archeological societies, 
bv their meeting in London, had done anything to promote 
a feeling of respect and enthusiasm for old buildings, then 
the object of the Congress would have been fullv attained. 
In seconding the motion, Sir Edward Brabrook expressed 


.the view that London did respect its ancient buildings. 


The Lord Mayor, in reply, said that though, unfortunatelv, 
places of historic interest were diminishing, thev could not 
find іп any part of the world so manv fine churches as were 
to be found within the City of London. Ав to Crosbv Hall. 
which they had tried to keep in the City, when thev found 
that ground would fetch at the rate of two millions sterling 


ап acre they would realise that, however much thev regretted 
the circumstances, a difficulty was presented which even 
the enthusiasm and the love of art of associations, such as 
those he was addressing, found it difficult to resist. All sorts 
of propositions had been made with regard to churches in the 
City. Then ventured to hope that means would be taken 
for increasing the usefulness of the buildings where they now 
stood rather than transplant them to other spheres of labour. 
Mr. Walker, to whom a vote of thanks was passed for his 
work in explaining the various buildings during the week, 
mentioned that the Saloon of the Mansion House, was an 
example of the stvle of Imperial Rome, which was not 
adopted until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when we began 
to sow the seeds of an Empire. After luncheon several of 
the archeologists went to the tavern in Fenchurch Street 
where it is confidently affirmed that Princess Elizabeth, 
after giving thanks for her deliverance from the Tower, 
proceeded to lunch off pork and pease pudding. The 
visitors inspected the dish and cover of the Roval luncheon. 
The last place visited was the Ironmongers’ Hall, and in 
the banquetting hall, a Georgian building with an Elizabethan 
interior, Mr. E. H. Nicnolls, a Past-Master of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company, indicated the six volumes in MSS., the 
history of the company, written by his father, Mr. John 
Nicholls, and the fine series of portraits, including one of 
Isaac Walton and ‘Thomas Betton, who originally left half 
of his property for the relief of slaves and for ransoming 
people caught by Turkish pirates. The төлеу was subse- 
quently held in trust bv the Ironmongers Company for 
educational purposes, and at the present time no fewer than 
890 schools in England and Wales receive benefit from 
the charity. —'“* Morning Post." 
ж- 
RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 


К. BANISTER FLETCHER gave on the 2nd inst. the 
first of a course of twenty-four University Extension 
lectures on “Renaissance Architecture,” under the auspices 
of the University of London, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, S.W. He explained that he 
would deal with architectural history from a popular point 
of view, and trace its evolution in the countries of Europe. 
He referred to the history of architecture as а visible ex- 
ponent of civilisation, uniting and embracing the other arts, 
and pointed out that all modern design was founded upon 
old art, but altered in order to conform to existing condi- 
tions. A knowledge of architecture is necessary to archi- 
tects, craftsmen, and art students: and authors also require 
a knowledge of it for the setting of an historical novel, be- 
cause а mere story about people without reference to the 
buildings in which thev lived would remain dull and unin- 
teresting. Тһе antiquary and the connoisseur should also 
be interested, for the fascination of collecting is much in- 
creased by a knowledge of the dates and periods of archi- 
tecture. The teaching profession is beginning to realise 
that to make history interesting, the students should be shown 
the type of buildings in which our ancestors lived and 
worshipped. А knowledge of architectural history was 
indispensable to all who travelled. for to travel without 
such a knowledge was hke having a book in front of one 
without the ability to read it. Some 1,200 views of 
Renaissance buildings would be shown, the object being to 
transport students to the actual sites, and so familiarise them 
with the buildings in the different countries of Europe— 
this should prove valuable alike to those who had, or had 
not, the time and means to travel. Mr. Fletcher next gave 
a short illustrated resume of ancient and medieval archi- 
tecture, in order to show the evolution of architectural forms 
from the earliest times. Не then dealt with some of the 
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influences at work during the Renaissance period; the writ- 
ings of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, the newly-discovered 
MSS. of the classic authors, the fall of Constantinople, the 
three great inventions—gunpowder, the mariners’ compass, 
апа printing— which helped to form a new spirit of enquiry, 
leading in some countries to the Reformation. Renaissance 
architecture could be defined as the architecture of Western 
Europe, which sprung up on the decline of Gothic architec- 
ture in the 15th century A.D., and lasted till the present 
time. It started at Florence early in the 15th century, and 
although it meant the re-birth or revival of Roman architec. 
ture, yet the influence of Gothic art was apparent, and it 
was wrong to зау that it was merely а copving of Roman 
art. From Florence the new stvle spread to the other 
countries of Europe, in each of which, however, a new 
version was given to it owing to local influences, such as 
climate, material, or historical events, and the traditions of 
styles previously in vogue. The lecturer then proceeded to 


"show a number of views of Renaissance buildings in France, 


Germany, Belgium, Holland, Spain, and England, indicat. 
ing their peculiar features. In conclusion the lecturer said 
that he would endeavour to introduce the atmosphere of the 
Renaissance period into the lectures, so as to form a con- 
nection between historv and architecture, and hoped that at 
the end of the course they would appreciate old buildings, as 
thev would be able to study their life-historv, and under- 
stand how thev had been raised. An improvement in 
English arehitecture would undoubtedly be brought about 
by the study of the most beautiful examples of past styles. 
The museum contains a remarkable collection of Renais- 
sance architecture, which will be studied in the visiting class 
held in connection with each lecture, and this systematic 
study should make the museum more useful to the public. 
The lectures are given on Monday afternoons, at § p.m., in 
the lecture theatre of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, S.W. The next lecture will be an illus- 
trated “Comparative Analysis of Medieval and Renaissance 
Architecture.” Particulars of the course сап be obtained 
from Miss Gaudet, the hon. secretary, 120, Cheyne Walk, 


Chelsea, S.W. 
gen 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE Union Infirmary, Sevenoaks, is being supplied with 
Shorland's warm-air ventilating patent Manchester grates, by 


Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


UNDER the direction of Mr, W. T. Margetts, architect, 
Rainham, the “ Bovle" system of ventilation (natural), em- 
bracing Bovle's latest patent “air-pump” ventilators and air 
inlets, has been applied to St. Augustine’s Church, Slades 
Green, Kent. 


THE use of the “Ceresit” waterproofing medium for concrete, 
stone, and brick buildings. was successfully demonstrated 
last vear at the Brussels Exhibition, where the highest award 
was secured. It is interesting to note that a similar success 
has been achieved at the Turin Exhibition, running during 
this vear, and that the Grand Prix has there been awarded 
to * Ceresit.” 


MESSRS. W. Potts AND Sons. Ілр.. clock manufacturers, 
Leeds, have received instructions to restore the clock and 
large illuminated dials at St. Ann's Parish Church, Lime- 
house, E. They have also erected a new hour-striking clock, 
with three large external dials. at the Grammar School, 
Ashburton. Also a clock, for the Coronation Committee, at 
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THE RENAISSANCE PROGRESS. 


HEN we study the results of the revived Classicism in 
various countries, we cannot but realise that the interest 
of the Renaissance was the greatest where the new in- 
fluence had the hardest fight to overcome the older. When 
the fight was over, and the architectural problem was solved 
bv the application of orders and surface omamentation, we 
had lost a great deal of the interest, much of the vigour, and 
nearly all the picturesqueness which we had during the 
conflict of styles. We have been specially warned 
against the seductions of the Francois Premier period, 
and the beautiful chateaux of the Loire. But the 
refined proportions and graceful details of the later 
French Renaissance can never be a real substitute for the 
glories of the earlier work. Compare the picturesque vigour 
of the rood screen at Villemaur, with the sedate and refined 
charm of the Hotel de Salon entrance, shown on our plate 
from Mr. Ward's book, or the out-of-scale and bombastic 
decoration at Fontainebleau Chapel on the same plate with 
the dainty grace from Chenonceaux and Toulouse, on Mr. 
Wills’s sheet of selections, and vou realise that the earlier 
phases of the Renaissance were far richer in interest and 
variety than the latest. Gradually, step by step, the play 
of fancy and vigorous freedom. was borne down by the 
tightening bands of classic formalism, and the dainty graces 
of Francois Premier were finally lost in the formal refine- 
ment of the Empire period. We see now what the progress 
all leads to. With all the dignified proportions and formal 
graces of the latest French Renaissance, we still look back 
with much regret to the losses of the earlier work which 
stood for so much of the living interests in our art. The 
chief thing which the publication of historical works on art 
seems to emphasise is, that there is always a progress and 
development going on, either for good or evil, and perhaps 
we may almost venture to count on the fact that it will 
eventually be more for evil than for good. Little bv little 
each one adds his influence, of refinement, or vulgarity, or 
inventiveness, and the prevailing features and tendencies 
hecome emphasised and reiterated until perhaps refined into 
nothingness, or evolved into something quite different. Тһе 
classic art of Greece and Rome was not so exhausted and 
plaved out through all the vagaries of the Renaissance glories 
of Italv and France, of which is was the inspiration, but it 
left something to be evolved bv the brothers Adam, and a 
sometbing indefinably individual in the long array of churches 
by our great Christopher Wren. We have now a hint of 
something individual even in cornices, of aggressive squarte- 
ness, and lambstails of insistent ubiquity. This architec- 
tural development and progress is a curious thing, but it will 
not be denied. Happy are those who make architecture for 
our needs to-day, if they have the saving sense that has made 
the great essentials of good art paramount through all the 
phases of Renaissance work, so that good proportion, nice 
emphasis, and beautiful detail are found alike in all. 


THE annual general meeting of the governors of the Glasgow 
School of Art was held in the School on October 5. On the 
motion of Sir Francis Powell, LL.D., P.R.S.W., seconded 
bv Colonel R. J. Bennett, V.D., Sir James Fleming was re- 
clected chairman of governors. Sir James accepted office 
and returned thanks. Dr. John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., 
l. R.L.B.A. ; Mr. William Forrest Salmon, F.R.I.B.A.; and 
Mr. Patrick 5. Dunn were re-elected vice-chairmen; and 
the standing committees were appointed. The draft annual 
report for last session was read and adopted. Enrolments, 
‘ces, and department grant all showed increases. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE," 


МЕ: W. H. WARD has brought out а most admirably- 

arranged and well-written book on a subject of peren- 
nial interest for the architectural profession, and also the 
more cultured general reader who takes an interest in art. 
In this work, alike with Professor Blomfield’s books, we see 
the sure instinct of an architect, at once able to interest and 
instruct those of his own profession, and to so express himself 
as to be generally interesting. 

Тһе book occupies a most happy mean between a work of 
reference, and a text-book, useful only as a stimulus to 
memory. Тһе many glorious epochs іп the architectural 
history of France have made it almost the most interesting 
country to the architectural] student, and it is difficult to say 
which of its periods, Mediæval or Renaissance, have added 
most lustre to the architectural history of the world. If Italy 
be adjudged to have produced the greatest of Renaissance 
monuments, France has shown how, without losing any force, 
the architecture of a Southern revival could be translated into 
forms adopted to a more Northern climate and to modern 
wants. The admirable way in which Mr. Ward has knitted 
together history and architecture cannot be too warmly com- 
mended, and the many illustrations which are shown in these 
two volumes, though often somewhat small in size, are clearly 
and well produced, and have been chosen with care and judg- 
ment. 

The first chapter deals with the beginning of Italian in- 
fluence and the fusion between the late Flamboyant and 
Italian Renaissance, which resulted from the Italian invasions 
of Charles VIII. and Louis ХП., of which the entrance to 


. the Archbishop’s palace at Sens and the rood screen at 


Villemur are charming examples. 
The later period of Francois le Premier is fully dealt 


with and illustrated by numerous views of Azay le Rideau, 
Blois, Chambord, Fontainebleu, and other examples, and a 
villa at Moret and the town house of Charles of Valois are 
interesting examples of this period. A chapter deals with 
the хегу interesting ecclesiastical buildings of this epoch, in 
which the new spirit becomes more pronounced апа 
developed. Тһе south door of 5. Martin at Epernay, and 
the triforium of Notre Dame de Bon Secours at Guingamp are 
noteworthy examples of this period, much of the work of 
which is fuller of charm and freshness than the more studied 
works of the еагПег Italian Renaissance. 

The style of Henri П., in which the School of Amboise was 
superseded by that of Fontainebleu, with its more developed 
Renaissance, forms the subject of another chapter. The 
balcony over the entrance door of Ancy-le-Franco and the 
two illustrations of the Chateau de Beaunazel and the Hotel 
d'Assezat at Toulouse, are interesting, as showing the 
developments of the time. The curious phase of Breton 
church architecture of the period forms a seetion, and the 
church architecture of pure advanced Renaissance another, 
of which a charming example is the porch of the church of 
S. Nizier, at Lyons. 

Attention is called to the influences of Henry IV. reign, the 
greater moderation and austerity of its buildings, the in- 
creased use of brick, and the influence of Holland. , Mr. 
Ward remarks that “in general without delicate nuances or 
refinement of detail, it seldom approaches the distinction of 
Henry II. work, but sometimes attains an antique Roman 
grandeur of conception.” Planning underwent no appreci- 
able change in the Henry IV. period, as society had grown 
less, not more, refined in the long anarchv, but under the 
more settled government of the epoch of Louis XIII. greater 
refinement and comfort were called for, and brought 
corresponding changes in the planning of houses. 

The Orleans wing at Blois, Mr. Ward remarks, shows 
Louis XIII. chateau architecture at its highest mark, and is 
unsurpassed for a combination of breadth, majesty and force- 
ful simplicity.” 

The interior of Trinity Chapel, Fontainebleu, shows the 
want of scale and refinement characterising much of the detail 
of the period. The influence of Belgian baroque detail is 
shown in the facade of S. Marie at Nevers. 

The great epoch of Louis XIV. takes up the first part of 
the second volume, and is stated to be divided into three 
periods, the preparatory one marked by the growth of the 


“Тһе Architecture of the Renaissance in France," by 
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classical spirit, the increase of refinement, and the decline of 
the Baroque influence, the culminating period in which the 
matured style receives its most brilliant expression, the accep- 
tance of the unitary conception of design, and the third period 
that of decline, not in the quality of the architecture, but 
the unity of its aim. The individual architects, Blondel, 
Perrault, D'Aviler, le Notre, le Brun, and le Vaux, and their 
works are alluded to in the introductory section. 

The staircase of Hotel Lambert de Thoriguy, by Le Vaux, 
is a delightful piece of design, while the plans of the Hotel 
de Beauvais show a mastery of the elements of symmetrical 
planning on a most difficult and irregular site. Fouquet 5 
chateau of Vaux-le-Vicomte, in which he entertained the 
КТар before his fall in the manner immortalised by Dumas, is 
illustrated, and the growth of decoration and garden design 
are treated in another section. 

The work carried out at the Louvre, Tuilleries and Versailles 
are fully dealt with, and a most interesting description and 
analysis given of the competitive schemes submitted by 
Bernini, Perrault, and others for the new work at the Louvre. 

In Versailles we alwavs feel most interest centres in the 
interiors and gardens, but Mr. Ward points out how satis- 
factory the earlier buildings of le Vau must have been before 
the subsequent additions spoilt the general mass. We per- 
haps miss views of the delightful garden architecture, but 
with such a wealth of matter, it was impossible to select 
evervthing which might have been included with advantage. 

The church architecture of the reign receives full notice. 
among the best examples of which is the Second Church of 
the Invalides, in which the general proportion and mass are 
most striking. The chapel of Versailles is also illustrated, 
with its unusual plan designed to give the upper storey, or 
gallery, destined for the use of the Court, added importance 
and emphasis. It is, as is pointed ош, a double chapel, with 
the floor omitted, and one of the finest works of Mansart. 

With Louis XV. came an entire change in the principles 
of decorative design, a change which will always seem one 
of the most extraordinarily sudden transformations in the 
history of art, occurring as it did between the dates of 1700- 
1750. Mr. Ward calls attention to the more feminine 
character of the work. The work of this date at Versailles 
and the Grand Trianon is universally known ; the most extreme 
phase is well illustrated by a design by J. A. Meisonnier for 
room decoration, in which the two sides of mirrors and other 
features are treated as asvmmetrical, though with sympatheti- 
cally related curves. The elevations of most of the build- 
ings of the period were simple and sparing in their detail, 
and orderly in their lines, thus contrasting with much of the 
extravagance of internal decoration. The planning of many 
of the buildings of the period was extremely able, a fine 
example being the Hotel d’Amelot, at Paris, in which the 
rooms are grouped round a large oval court, and the indi. 
vidual rooms follow various regular geometrical figures. A 
most delightful type of this period of architecture is the 
coach entrance to a hotel at Laon, which shows the combina- 
tion of sobriety of general outline, combined with the exqui- 
site decoration, which makes the work of this period so ex- 
pressive of a sense of “joie de vivre.” 

The work of Boffrand and Neve designed for the Dukes 
of Lorraine, at Nancy, is illustrated. The famous Place du 
Gouvernment at Nancy is one of the most picturesque and 
stately plans which has been designed. The church work 
of this period was small in amount, but often charming in 
detail and execution. Illustrations are given of Blondel's 
work, and Meisonnier designs in the context, the facade of 
6 Roch in Paris being an interesting example. 

The style of Louis XVI., which followed, was marked by a 
return to purer classical lines, based on a study of the re 
mains of classical architecture, rather than the writings of the 
Renaissance architects. Soufflet, who was sent by Madame 
де Pompadour with her brother and the engraver Cochin to 
study “true beauty” in Italy, as a preparation for filling the 
post of ‘Director-General of the Royal Buildings, gardens, 
and works of art, and during his long tenure of his office 
exerted his influence in the direction of pure classicism. 
Other influences were the Rationistic attack on Palladianism, 
the influence of Rousseau and the prevalent Anglomania. 
The work of the period is illustrated by numerous examples 
from Versailles, Compeigne, Amiens, as well as the well- 
known Petit Trianon. 

The Hotel de Salm is pleasing both in detail and mass. 
Gabriel’s work is illustrated by the buildings of the Place 
Louis XV., the result of the most important public competi- 
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tion held since that for the Louvre, with а frontage of 700 
feet and a total height of 75 feet. The Ecole de Medicine, 
by Gondvain, recalls in many ways the work of the Adam 
period in its general lines. 

Stress is laid on the many schemes of city improvements 
carried out during this epoch, and the theatres of Bordeaux 
and the charming facade of that of Amiens also date from 
this epoch. - The church de S. Genevieve, by Soufftet, now 
known as the Pantheon, which is exhaustively criticised and 
described, forms the most important church of the period, 
and, with all its merits, is decisively lacking in the vitality 
and vigour of еагиег work. | | 

The book concludes with a description of the stvle of the 
Empire, and a review of its chief buildings, including the 
‚Madeleine and the Bourse at Parıs and such works as the 
arcades of the Rue de Rivoli in Paris. 

Bibliographical notes and a farll index bring what is a most 
a conclusion. 


m. m 


NOTES. 


ІП is well-timed that the Duke of Rutland should point out 

that the owners of historical estates and houses have 
their rights which must be respected. Не says:—“If any 
blame attaches to any one іп the matter, it is to the Govem- 
ment. But to prevent persons who are forced by law to meet 
certain financial obligations from selling their own property 
to the best possible advantage is an outrage on the liberty 
of the subject only equalled Бу peaceful picketing.” The 
Duke goes on to say, "Dr. Sympson has proposed that 
historical monuments (no definition of * monuments ' in rela- 
tion to proposed legislation is given) should be scheduled 
at some one or other's good pleasure, and that an inspector 
is seemingly to give or refuse leave to the unfortunate owners 
to sell or not, as he—the inspector—may imperially please; 
and then if leave to sell be granted, presumably an ‘official 
price is to be placed on the said monuments, a price prob- 
ablv one-half that which could be got in the market. Моге- 
over—and this is, indeed, a piece of massive impudence— 
no structural alteration is to be made in any building 
scheduled by the bodv appointed for this purpose, except 
with the sanction of the Inspector of Ancient Monuments! 
Fancy my not being allowed to make a necessary alteration 
at Haddon without first obtaining the leave of some in 
spector, probablv totally ignorant of the requirements of the 
case. Such suggestions as these of Dr. Sympson's are, to 
mv mind, absurd; and, as far as І am concerned, I shall 
oppose at everv stage any Bill with respect to the preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments which contains any such clauses.” 


WE are glad to note from a letter in the " Times" that 
the Royal Automobile Club have offered their assistance to 
the National Trust to secure the preservation of any historic 


place or object, such as the Portinscale Bridge, which may 
be threatened with destruction. 


MR. THACKERAY TURNER writes that the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings has watched with the keenest 
interest and delight the intelligent work which was initiated 
bv Lord Curzon, and which has shown to the whole world 
the glories which India possesses in the buildings of the 
past. Those of the societv's members who have recently 
visited India praise highly the work which has been done. 
and anv one who takes the trouble to read the annual reports 
made by the India Archeological Department must be 
convinced of the value of the work, and be filled with a desire 
to see these Wonders of the World. At the end of the last 
report a list is given of the libraries, learned societies, and 
other bodies to which the reports are sent, which shows that 
practically the whole civilised world receives information 
of the excellent work. Would it not be a national humilia- 
tion to have to admit that having put our hand to the plough 
we were looking back? .I know from inquiry that the staff of 
the Archeological Department has far more in hand than it 
can reasonably be expected to do, and that it is working 
heroically. Сап it be possible that the British Parliament 


will sanction a reduction in its powers when in realitv it needs 
augmenting ? 


SIR W. Н. LEVER has lately given a fine old Georgian house, 
Rivington Hall, to the town of Bolton. It looks over the 
Rivington Lakes, and on Tuesday the corporation entered 
into possession, With the Rivington Pike, a splendid hillside 
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near Bolton, which Sir William gave some years ago, this 
fine house makes a valuable acquisition to the Bolton 


residents. 


ONE of the most interesting architectural works of recent 
issue is the “ History of French Architecture, from 1494 to 
1661," by Professor Reginald Blomfield, just published by 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons. We hope to give some 
notice shortly of these two handsome volumes. The guiding 
purpose of the history is to show the continuous growth of 
French neo-classic architecture from the date of the first 


introduction in France. 


THE “Liverpool Post" says:—Great excitement was caused 
at Corwen, Merionethshire, on the 5th inst., by the collapse 
of the Conservative Club premises. About twelve months 
ago the buildings, which were designed to form a local 
rallying centre for the Merionethshire Conservatives, were 
commenced, and the work had reached a stage which saw a 
roof placed upon the brick and stone structure. The 
site of the building is near the railway station. Тһе 
premises, it appears, had been erected on a sandy founda- 
tion at the base of the steep of a gravel hill, which, loosened 
by rains, was converted into a veritable landslide, the pres- 
sure of the huge mass of moving earth sweeping away the 
retaining walls and the club premises like а pack of cards 
and piling them upon the Holyhead Road beneath. During 
the preliminary work at the foundations the workmen have 
several times been buried in shifting sand, and had not the 
accident occurred at the early hour it did, there might have 
been a loss of life. MEE 


MEMBERS of the Llandudno Field Club on Saturday paid a 
visit to Caerhun Hall, in the Vale of Conwav, at the invita- 
tion of Colonel and Mrs. Thomas Gee, for the purpose of 
seeing such remains as are visible of the Roman station of 
Conivium, which is situated within the grounds of the man- 


sion. The party were conducted by Mr. С. A. Humphreys, 


the chairman of the Club Committee, and walked from 
Talycafn Station through the fields to Caerhun. Mr. Hum- 
phreys pointed out the horizontal grassy space, about 405 
yards square, which formed the Roman camp. Traces of 
the earthen rampart and the trench outside it are to be seen 
all round, but the rampart is very distinct on the south or 
river side, and the east side nearest-the river. Between the 
church and the river, also partly hidden by trees, is the 
site of the Roman bath, cónstructed, according to some 
authorities, during the period of the occupation of the camp 
Бу Roman soldiers. Тһе baths were just above the level 
of the highest flood water in the river, and below the level 
and outside the defences of the camp. There is no present 
indication of how the Romans obtained their water supplv 
for the baths. Тһе site was excavated about a century ago, 
and since that time the foundations of the rooms, which were 
then very clearly disclosed, have undergone much deteriora- 
tion, and the growing trees among the masonry have tended 
to accelerate the deterioration. But the plan of the build- 
ing can be clearly traced, and some fragments of the walls 
exist, with the mortar still binding the stones together. 


ON Wednesday the Manchester City Council decided to 
appoint а special committee to consider and report on the 
expediency of purchasing the Royal Exchange, adapting it 
to the purposes of a Free Library, and building a new 
Exchange on the old Infirmary site. 


MR. FREDERICK Вклву, F.C.S., F.G.S., of Bushey Lodge. 
Teddington, died on the gth inst., aged 82. Не was the 
head of the firm of Braby and Sons, who had verv large iron- 
works at Deptford and other places, their specialitv being 
the manufacture of corrugated iron. Mr. Braby was known 
for his generous treatment of his employees, says the “ Times,” 
and his local benefactions were very numerous. He was the 
author of several works, the best known being “А Wonderful 
House and its Tenant.” 


THE “Manchester Guardian” says:—The progress made by 
local authorities under the Town-Planning Act is not very 
rapid. Only seven or eight town plans have passed the first 
stage. That is, only in this number of cases has permission 
been given by the Local Government Board to prepare a 
town plan. That is a very small number, considering that 
it is nearly two years since the Act was passed. The fore- 


cast made by the National Housing and Town-Planning 
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Council that two years would elapse before the first town 
plan was completed, has been more than fulfilled, for not 
a single case is yet ready for the official inquiry which has 
to be made before sanction is given to the final plan. The 
next scheme, I hear, to be dealt with is that at Bourne- 
mouth, and Mr. Adams, who presides over the Town-Planning 
Department of the Local Government Board, has fixed next 
Tuesday for his official inspection. One has heard little of 
late of the propaganda work of the Housing and Town- 
Planning Council. 


WE are told that in connection with the rebuilding of Gresham 
СоПере, some improvement to the entrance to Basinghall 
Street is actually being discussed. Some little alleviation of 
а corner or two, apart from any forecast of wider and more 
important improvements, we suppose. 


LORD CURZON writes to the “Times”:—At a time when 
public opinion is seriously concerned at the inadequate means 
which exist in this country for the conservation of the anti- 
quities and memorials of the past, I write to call attention 
to a grave error which appears likely to be perpetrated in a 
part of the Empire that has recently been immune from any 
such reproach. I learn that the Government of India has 
proposed to the Secretary of State the abolition of the post 
of Director-General of Archeology, revived in 1902, and the - 
practical dispersion of the Department created at the same 
time to supervise the custody of the beautiful series of Indian 
monuments, of which that Government is the guardian and 
trustee. Were Parliament sitting I should at once invite 
ап explanation from the Secretary of State. But in the 
absence of апу such opportunity, I have no alternative but 
to seek the co-operation of the Press to prevent what would 
be both a public calamity and a lasting reproach to our rule. 
Every visitor to India, and thousands who have never been 
there, know that in that country are remains of the past, 
Hindu and Mahomedan, Brahman, and Buddhist, religious 
and secular, without a rival in the world. They take the 
form of temples and mosques, of forts and palaces, of sculp- 
tures and inscriptions, of rock-caves, and towers, and tombs. 


In the September number of the “ Home Counties Magazine,” 
edited by W. Paley Baildon, F.S.A., we have an illustration 
of some delightful old cottages in Witley Street, which we 
here produce. A curious fact about these cottages is that 
they are held under the tenure of a red rose rent. А lease 
of these cottages was granted in 1580 to a Richard Paine, for 
800 years, at the vearly rent of a red rose. So in the vear 
2380 this lease will run out! In 1904 the mortgagee sold to 
E. A. Chandler, the present owner, to whom we are indebted 
for the interesting particulars in the magazine. There is no 
one now left to claim’ the red rose, all traces of the freeholder 
having disappeared. Some interesting drawings of Witlev 
Church interior shows what havoc was wrought by the high 
pews and gallery. Some interesting notes on the Havmarket 
and the Manor House chines (with illustrations) are amongst 
the sort of material which give this magazine a very useful 
mission. In the notes on East Kent Parish History, by Peter 
de Sandwich, the complaints in reference to St. Margaret's, 
at Cliffe, are amusing. Тһе vicar was away a month, and 
“we had no service”; the vicar did not wear the surplice— 
“that divers times our minister doth his service without a sur- 
рісе”; “our vicar hath pulled down two seats in our church 
and hath felled a palm (yew) tree”; “James Maye dil put 
his horse in our parish church, being offensive to divers of 
the parishioners there.” | 


THE forty-fifth annual general meeting of the Liverpool 
Master Builders’ Association was held in the board-room of 
the association, 24, Sir Thomas Street, on Tuesday week. 
The chair was occupied in the earlier proceedings by the 
retiring president, Mr. James T. Duthie, and there were also 
present many past presidents, officers, and members: Mr. 
Thomas M’Hugh (Bootle) was elected president for the 
ensuing year. The retiring president was accorded a vote of 
thanks for his services in the chair during the past twelve 
months, and the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the secretary, Mr. Bertram B. Moss. 


Tue “Manchester Guardian” of October § savs: The Special 
Infirmary Site Committee of the Manchester Corporation met 
at the Town Hall to receive the report of, and confer with. 
Professor Blomfield on his choice of plans for the proposed 
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new Art Gallery and Reference Library. In the first instance 
ten sets of drawings were selected for special consideration. 
These were amended to meet the committee’s desires, and 
Professor Blomfield, as assessor, went over them again and 
selected опе set for adoption. The committee, after a care- 
ful examination of all the plans, endorsed Professor Blom- 
field’s recommendation. This recommendation will come in 
due course before the city council. In the meantime mem- 
bers of the council will have an opportunity of seeing the 
designs for themselves. It is thought that it would not be 
fair to any of the parties concerned to name the author of 
the selected plans until the committee’s selection has been 
approved by the city council. 


No better illustration of the inconsequence of our municipal 
proceedings in relation to art could be found than the pro- 
posal to put a colossal statue of King Edward in the 
Piccadilly Square at Manchester. Quite oblivious of all that 
has to be considered in relation to the site and space in con- 
nection with the new Art Gallery, somebodv offers, and some- 
body accepts, a great piece of sculpture for this place, with- 
out knowing or caring how it is to fall into the final scheme 
of the new building. We are glad to note the “ Manchester 
Guardian” has enforced the right point of view in an article 
we quote this week. It conveys a lesson which is needed in 
other places besides Manchester. 


ANOTHER stage has been reached, after this long delay, in 
the realisation of the Whiteley Homes scheme. The trustees 
have purchased a site for the homes at Burhill, Surrey, as 
fulfilling the conditions of Mr. Whitelev s will. Mr. Walter 
Cave has been appointed consulting architect, and it is under- 
stood that conditions for a limited competition will shortlv be 
announced. We should have thought such a competition 
might have been an open one with advantage. 


AN appeal has been issued for £15,000 to build the Francis 
Galton Laboratory for the study of National Eugenics. ‘The 
report says, to effect the purposes Sir Francis Galton had in 
view, it is desirable that a public museum and library illus- 
trating the science of eugenics should be attached to the 
laboratory. The scientific library and many of the pictures 
and personalia of Sir Francis Galton, together with the 
present laboratory collection of pedigrees, photographs, 
models, crania, etc., would form the nucleus of a permanent 
library and museum. ‘This, when once established, would, 
no doubt, receive additions from other benefactors. In close 
association with the museum should be an anthropometric 
laboratory. Sketch plans of an institute suitable to the pur- 
pose, embracing on the ground floor a public museum and 
lecture theatre, and on the floor above four main rooms for 
the library, eugenics laboratory, biometric laboratory, and for 
anthropometry, have been prepared by Professor F. M. Simp- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., and are prefixed to the appeal. In addi- 
tion to the accommodation mentioned, these plans make 
ample provision for the present staff and for special research 
rooms, besides space for archives, publications, photographic 
work, and instruments. Additional space could be obtained 
for future expansion by adding another storey. The whole 
design has been prepared with a view to an inexpensive but 
adequate building, and the estimated cost of such a build- 
ing, with fittings and provision for contingencies, 15 215,000. 


THe Treasurer’s and Markets Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council, on the sth inst., agreed to recommend to the 
council, in connection with the proposed heating of the 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, that it be supplied from an 
oil-fuel steam boiler, the work to be carried out by Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Moncur at a total cost of £2,734 for piping, 
boiler, etc. The work is to be completed early in December. 


ж 
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THE question of the pulling down and rebuilding of the 
Hull Town Hall was discussed at a meeting of the Cor- 
poration Property Committee on September 29. It has 
been decided to rebuild on a scheme to harmonise with 
the architecture of the Law Courts, which have been erected 
at the rear. It was reported that Messrs. Quibell, Son, 
and Greenwood had submitted an estimate of £25,378 for 
the work, and the Town Clerk was authorised to enter into 
a contract at this price. 


COMPETITIONS. 


T HE Armadale Town Council invite plans for a public hall 

and offices, costing not more than £2,500 complete. A 
premium of £15 for the selected design will be paid on its 
being ascertained that the design can be carried out within 
the cost stated, and то will be paid for the next. The 
architect submitting the successful design will be entrusted 
with the work at the usual professional remuneration. А 
curious suggestion is that architects intending to submit plans 
will meet the town council on the ground at Armadale at 
1.30 p.m. on October 12. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the town clerk. 


——————— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE— 
LEAVES FROM AN ARCHITECT'S ALBUM. 


A BOOK OF FRENCH RENAISSANCE, 
Ву W. Н. Warp, М.А. 


In illustration of our notes on Mr. Ward's book, Mr. Bats. 
ford has kindly lent us some of the subjects, to which we 
refer elsewhere. We also are enabled to reproduce some of 
the tit-bits of French Renaissance from the collection by 
Mr. Herbert W. Wills, whose translations appear much more 
interesting and. suggestive than the originals, or than апу 
photographs of buildings. | 


—— 
OUR LETTER BOX 


THE FURTHER STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 


To the Editor of Тне BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


S'R,— The years pass by, and still the middle and eastern 
island sites in the Strand remain unoccupied. It is nearly 
nine vears since the Further Strand Improvement Committee 
was instituted at a public meeting held in the Essex Hall, 
and the position of affairs with regard to the Strand is what 
it then was, with the exception that a small plot has been 
built on by the Government of Victoria, Australia. Private 
enterprise will not touch this land as now laid out on the 
terms demanded by the London County Council, though it 
is situate in what is perhaps the most frequented thorough- 
fare in the metropolis. This is а serious loss to the rate- 
pavers, and а blot on the capital of the Empire. Not only 
does the land remain unoccupied, but one of the buildings 
erected on the western island site, viz., the Gaiety Hotel 
апа Restaurant, 1$ closed. 

Under these circumstances, after a decade of failure to 
get the land covered, it is not unreasonable to ask the London 
County Council to reconsider its policy in this connection. 
All parties on the Council are equally responsible for the 
policy adopted up to now, so that there should be no party 
feeling aroused by the reopening of the question. 

The plan advocated by the Further Strand Improvement 
Committee has received the widest and most influential 
support, and the Press has been practically unanimous 1N 
its approval, while the onlv serious objection in the Council 
itself was the one of cost. The Council was advised that 
the land required to carry out the plan of the committee 
would involve a loss in land value of no less than 4,239,400: 
The committee has always taken exception to this valu- 
ation, and it has now obtained an independent valuation from 
Messrs. Southon and Robinson, the well-known survevor? 
of Chancery Lane, who put the value of the land required 
for the improved roadway and island pavement provided m 
the plan of the committee at not more than £107,500, OF 
no less that £131,900 below the estimate on which the 
refusal of the Council to adopt the plan of the committee 
was based. | | 

Messrs. Southon and Robinson’s report is ап interesting 
document, and certainly makes out a very strong case for 
reconsideration.—I am, etc., | 

Manx H. JUDGE, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Further Strand Improvement Committee, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W., October 10, 1011. 
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SIZE AND PLACE. 


HERE is no disguising the misgivings that have been 
roused by the announcement that the Manchester 
memorial to King Edward is to be a not merely colossal but 
enormous bronze statue, with a proportionately enormous 
pedestal, planted on the old Infirmary esplanade. In sculp- 
ture size is not grandeur. Its only justification is some special 
attribute in its intended surroundings which would place a 
figure of more moderate size at a disadvantage. ‘There is no 
such special reason for placing a gigantic effigy in Piccadilly, 
and there are many sound reasons for not doing so. It 
would dwarf the other statues that are there already; even 
the very big Victoria Memorial would be stunted by it. The 
whole collection would look deplorably as if we had gone 
about our public memorials with a kind of determination to 
beat the record of bulk every time—a pretty sure mark of 
periods when art is in decay and public appreciation of it 
languid, and when the commemorative instinct itself has taken 
morbid or extravagant forms. Such a commission, again, is 
an impossible ordeal for all but very few sculptors. Mr. 
Cassidy is a sincere and careful artist, to whose career we all 
wish well, but it would be affectation to pretend that he ranks 
with the handful of living sculptors whose imaginative fire 
and force are tremendous enough to enable their work to 
dominate with its dignity and nobility the greatest open space 
of great cities. We are, unhappily, so accustomed to regard 
our public statues as things void and signifving nothing, and 
to pass them by without even the cursory look we throw at a 
photographer’s shop-window, that most of us hardly realise 
what an act of ambition it is to commission or to sanction 
a twentv-foot statue for our chief public square and what a 
depth of bathos is reached if the figure, which needs to be 
almost as well inspired as Michelangelo’s “David,” turns out 
to be not grand but grandiose, or if it achieves only the 
artistic nullitv of the familiar “excellent likeness” or exercise 
in stone or bronze of the mimetic dexterities of Madame 
Tussaud's. A twentv-foot public statue in the centre of a 
city cannot afford to be mediocre, it cannot even afford to be 
respectably good; it must be great, or it gibbets its sculptor 
and the municipality which sanctioned it. We have three 
very fine statues in Manchester, all of them moderate in 
size, but we have never had any good fortune in our attempts 
at bulk. Our last one notoriously disappointed the citv and 
diminished in his last davs the lustre of the distinguished 
artist whom we commissioned. Surely we ought to court no 
more failure. It would be a success and a distinction to 
possess a life-size statue of King Edward that had the quality 
of Chantrev's “Dalton” or Gilbert's “Joule” at the ‘Town 
Hall, or of Woolner’s “Moses” at the Assize Courts. Tt 
would in itself be no distinction whatever to possess the 
largest statue in the country, and if it fell short of the very 
highest in qualitv it would make us the natural prev of the 
scoffer, —* Manchester Guardian.” 


-----%--- 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN interesting outing arranged іп connection with the 

Northern Architectural Association was held on Satur- 
day afternoon, when the members paid a visit to Stella Hall, 
the residence of Mr. Joseph Cowen, and afterwards inspected 
Axwell Hall. There were present Mr. H. C. Charlewood 
(president), Mr. Charles $. Errington (secretary), Mr. J. W. 
Taylor, Mr. J. Bruce, Mr. G. T. Bruce, Mr. J. Brown, Mr. 
J. White, Mr. F. N. Weightman, Mr. C. T. Greenhill, 
Mr. Е. Hastie, Mr. J. С. С. Bruce, Mr. 5. Ash, 
Mr. Т. Harrison, Mr. W. J. Smith, Mr. С. E. 
Charlewood, Mr. M. G. Martinson, Mr. W. K. Vinycomb, 
Mr. J. Н. Newrick, Mr. Т. D. Hodgkinson, and others. 
The party were met at Stella Hall by Mr. Joseph and Miss 
Cowen, who conducted their visitors over the historic build- 
ing and explained many features of interest. Mr. Cowen 
explained that Stella Hall was a religious house in the time 
of Edward the Confessor, but there was no authentic data 
until about 1140, when the Hall was granted by the Bishop 
of Durham to the nuns of St. Bartholomew, who had a 
Nunnery in Newcastle. Stella Hall remained a Nunnery 
until the time of Henry VIII., after which it passed 
into the hands of the Tempest family. 
subsequently became the possessor, and later the Towne- 
leys, fro mwhom it was at present leased. Stella Hall was still 
їп the form of a cross. The last material alteration made to 


Lord Widdrington - 
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the building was executed by Mr. John Dobson over forty 
years ago. { 

Мг. Errington mentioned the fact that Мг. Dobson was 
the first president of their association. 

Mr. Cowen, continuing his historical narrative, remarked 
that for a long time after Lord Widdrington’s death, a por- 
tion of the Hall was used as a chapel by the Catholic com- 
munity. With the growth of the congregation the accommo- 
dation became inadequate, and a new church was erected 
at Stella. Mr. Cowen pointed out the portion of the build- 
ing formerly used as the chapel, and also showed the party 
the family pew, and the old church bell. In the course of 
the round of inspection the party halted to admire some 
beautiful tapestry work on the Hall staircase. Some splendid 
specimens of plaster-work, which included а representation 
of Bewes Hill, proved a source of great interest. The party 
afterwards drove to Axwell Hall, the residence of Colonel 
and Mrs. Napier-Clavering, and were shown over the build- 
ing which was erected about 100 years ago from the designs 
of the late Mr. James Paine.—“ Newcastle Chronicle.” 


— 4 
A MIDDLE-CLASS TAVERN. 


ТІНЕ closing of Long’s Hotel, Bond Street, has led to 

much talk among the middle-aged West Londoners 
(writes one of them) about the disappearance of the upper 
and middle-class hostelries of an exciting kind that were once 
to the least industrial section of voung men at the Universi- 
ties and in the country one of the kindling things of a London 
holiday. In the sixties and seventies Evans’s, Long’s, and 
the Blue Posts were the chief beacons. Evans’s drew its 
last corks some twenty years ago. The two latter have gone 
within the vear. Tn the late eighties and nineties the St. 
James's Restaurant, and Criterion, the Gaietv, and 
Romano’s figured most in the music-hall songs and in the 
sporting novels of the period. Тһе St. James’s has dis- 
appeared with its mad traditions. The Criterion bar, which 
was fitted up at an enormous expense, and deserved the kind 
references it got in Miss Vesta Tillev’s songs, is now a 
prosaic restaurant. The Gasety bar, where once a Royal 
duke had been a frequent supporter, was unable to survive 
the change in habits, and is now carried on as a democratic 
tavern under County Council management. — Romano's, 
where poor Phil May was said to have distributed £5 notes 
to his admiring friends, has made a Russian grill-room of its 
bar. In Piccadilly Circus, nest to the ‘Pavilion Music Hall, 
there was a large tavern apparently on the most profitable 
pitch in London for its business. It disappeared this spring, 
and a jeweller's shop stands in its place. This week a 
tavern next to the Hotel Cecil, in which Mr. Harry Lauder 
and the noblesse of the variety stage have been seen by the 
awe-stricken public, has become a German sandwich shop. 
The moral of it all seems to be that the middle-class have 
left the tavern for good. One bv one the places that prided 
themselves on having a well-to-do clientéle are closing their 
doors, or becoming another kind of tavern. No new houses 
of the kind are going up, for a new swell bar is as impossi- 
ble a financial enterprise as а new private bank. The 
middle-class tavern ‚is going out with the horse-’bus.— 
“Manchester Guardian.” 


-----%-- 
TOURS. - 


Tag perfect town is to be discovered in Tours; writes Mr. 

Harold Begbie in the “Chronicle.” Tours, says he, 
mav be des bed as the presiding chateau in the Garden of 
France. It is the best-broomed town in the world. The 
clean stones of pavement and street seem as if sweet rain 
had washed them in the night, and as if an army of cheer- 
ful men, singing the while, had brushed them since the dawn. 
The white stone of which the houses are built shines with 
brightness, but does not look new. Тһе tall and ancient 
trees, which make noble avenues in the centre of broad 
roads, are not dustv, do not wear the fatigued look of citv 
trees, but are fresh and fragrant like a veritable woodland. 
The supreme merit of this citv is only discovered by those 
who do not use it as a centre for excursions. It is superior 
to its monuments. When vou have visited the cathedral. 
where the vast height of matchless windows makes it seem 
built of glass and merely framed in stone: when you have 
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stood with conflicting emotions before Balzac’s birthplace in 
the Rue Nationale, now occupied by a dentist, and dis- 
figured by a sculptured plaque; when vou have gaped at the 
two great towers of St: Martin’s vanished cathedral; when 
you have examined the ancient houses, one falsely ascribed 
to Tristan the Hermit, and now living an impostor’s life 
with the nimbus of Waverley on its guilty roof; when vou 
have seen all the fine and notable things in Tours, and 
when vou have been flashed here and there in a hired motor- 
car and seen all the glories of all the splendid chateaux of 
of the’ Loire—only then, your head slowly emptying of 
historical dates and architectural terms, will you discover 
the endearing charms of Tours. It is the living and con- 
temporary city which is so delightful. Balzac has said that 
every street of a great city has its feeling, its emotion. In 
Paris, he savs, there are streets of infamy, nobility, and 
simple honesty; streets of assassins, streets a venerable as 
dowagers, streets always clean, streets always dirty, and so 
on. A thoughtful man, he says, in strolling through a great 
citv, is conscious of feelings always floating between the 
walls of the houses. This is true of Tours; but here all 


the feelings are kind, cheerful, charitable, and good- 
humoured. | 


charm. 

In my wanderings east and west 1 have never come upon 
a city where it is more pleasant to stroll aimlessly, to set 
out for a walk, no goal in view, taking this turning and 
that, as the fancy inclines vou, vour guide-book at home, 
your watch unconsulted in its pocket. The little streets are 
so fresh and joyous; they 
change so surprisingly ; they seem to run on ahead of vou 
like a child in advance of its nurse. And the grand houses 
and the humble houses are ail mixed up together in these 
wilful and beguiling little streets; through the tall iron 
gates of one vou catch a glimpse of a Renaissance facade, 
through the open door of another vou see a cobbler at work, 
or a woman stitching baby clothes, and next door again 
there is a little garden full of sunshine and birds, 

When we come to pull down our ugiv towns, to cleanse 
our polluted rivers, and to beautifv our social life, when the 
speculator is no longer permitted to cut up the earth's sur- 
face like a butcher s carcase, nor the builder allowed to 
erect whatsoever hideous and abominable house he chooses, 
I hope that our authorities тау have Tours, this lovely and 
human ‘Tours, somewhere. at the back of their minds. The 
Loire is not nearly so beautiful as the Seine between Havre 
and Rouen, there are scenes in England fifty times more 
enchanting, but Tours 15 unequalled in the world. I think 
the secret of its charm 15 the enthusiasm of the Tourangeaux, 
but a modest and sensible and domestic enthusiasm. Thev 
love their сиу, they love life, and they keep trade in its 
proper piace as the servant, not the master, of existence. 
It will not serve us in the great epoch of building and гесоп- 
struction, which is, perhaps, coming soon, only to have 
architects of feeling, and central authorities as mindful of 
aesthetics as of sanitation—there must be in the minds of 
the people as deep a scorn for soulless villas as loathing for 
the vile and blazing gin-palace; from them must come the 
enthusiasm for beauty and delight, as from them, willy пу, 
will proceed the spirit of the place. Architecture is a great 
uplifter ; but itself must first be lifted up by men and women, 
purged from degradation, who respond to beauty, who desire 
refinement, and who truly understand that “to be fruitful, 
life must be felt as a blessing.” 


ER ОЕ 
АМСТЕМТ ЕСУРТ. 


p ROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE lectured at the 

Manchester University on the oth inst. to the members 
of the Egyptian Association. His purpose was to show that 
a study of Egyptian remains reveals a wide diversitv in 
ancient Egyptian life. He began Бу pointing out that the 
apparent sameness of impression with which the traveller 
came away was due to his want of intimate knowledge. As 
an example of this he referred to the common idea that all 
Egyptian temples are similar. Тһе fact is, he said, that 
the temples of the gods and the temples of the kings are 
entirely different from one another, and that there are two 
kinds of temples of the gods. Those of the earlier type. 
which were built down to the sixth dvnastv, and probably 
to the twelfth, had doors at opposite sides of the shrine, and 
on processional days the people evidently filed in at one door 
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And this is what I call the town’s endearing 


curve so coquettishly ; they 
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and out at the other, bearing the image of the god along 
with them. In later times, when the image of the god was 
not publicly shown, the shrine was entirely slosed, and was 
very often monolithic. These later temples had chambers 
at their sides for the storage of the property of the god and 
the valuables of the temple. Professor Petrie went on to 
consider the different styles in which the temples were built. 
The earliest idea, he said, was to make an artificial hil] 
and excavate chambers in it. The fifth dynastv saw а 
yreat development in the direction of a lighter construction, 
and in the twelfth dynasty a more scholastic form developed. 
In the eighteenth dynasty they found an inferior copy of the 
stvle of the fourth dynasty, and in the nineteenth dynasty a 
clumsy, massive development that was an exaggeration of 
size, merely for the sake of size. <A similar diversity could 
be traced in the character of the tombs and in their decora- 
tion. Professor Petrie indicated how the distinctive features 
of the tombs varied according to changes in the people's 
views of the future hfe. In the ages when the soul was 
believed to hover round the place of interment offerings 
were placed at the tombs’ entrance, and he had found that, 
in spite of the long influence of Mahometanism, the practice 
prevailed to this day in some localities. The idea of the 
soul house rested on the same belief. A copy of the dead 
person’s home was put on the tomb as well as water and 
bread, so that his spirit might find a comfortable lodging 
place when it came back, and need not haunt the village in 
search of she'ter. The practice in another age of preserv- 
ing the body was incompatible with the retention of the 
older theories of the soul’s future. Professor Petrie traced 
the development of Egyptian art and workmanship, mention- 
ing the wide differences between the craftsmanship in differ- 
ent periods and different localities. | 


—4—— 
SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


LOCAL meeting of this society was held on Saturday 

week in Midhurst and neighbourhood. The first halt 
of the party was made at Fernhurst—surely there are few 
ugher cottages in Sussex than most of the modern ones at 
Fernhurst. And the suburban-looking church, on which the 
hand of the restorer has been very heavily laid, does not 
promise much of interest. However, an educated eve will 
discover a number of points, which were explained by Mr. 
Р. M. Johnston, F.S.A., in a short Paper he read to the 
party gathered within the church, which bore its harvest 
festival decorations. The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Margaret, and was a chapelry of Easebourne, had the greater 
part of it rebuilt in 1850 and in 1881. In 1859 the “ugly 
and unworthy” south aisle was built; in 1881 the nave was 
extended ten to twelve feet westward, and the tower was 
built. Of ancient features, Mr. Johnston indicated the tie 
beams of the roof, Norman windows in the chancel, and one, 
singuiarlv perfect and untouched, in the nave, and some very 
fragmentary remains of wall paintings. What the old chan- 
cel arch was like one could not say. Possibly it was Norman, 
said Mr. Johnston, and was considered too small, and 
accordingly wiped out of existence. In the fifties and sixties 
there was a craze for putting in new chancel arches in other 
places besides Sussex. Mr. Johnston mentioned that some 
old views of the church existed. They formed part of a col- 
lection of views of Sussex churches made by Henry Petrie. 
Е.5.А., and belonging to Mr. Sharp, of Reigate, who had 
placed them in his (Mr. Johnston’s) hands for public pur- 
poses. He hoped that the British Museum and other autho- 
rities would have those views photographed, so that they 
could be at the disposal of the public for a moderate sum. 
As one feature which had disappeared Mr. Johnston men- 
tioned the 17th-century timber shelter or narthex, built 
probably for accommodating the goods of farmers who 
attended service. Another such narthex remains at Lur- 
gashall. ^ Finally,” said Mr. Johnston, “we are deprecating 
any sort of destruction of this north wall of the church, 11 
any extension is made. My view is that archeological socie- 
tres should make their views known. What is necessary, one 
trusts, may be done by extending the present south aisle, or 
by апу other means which does not destroy the present 
Norman wall.” The vicar (the Kev. D. В. Barton), who 
Was present, promptiv assured the company that there would 
be no destruction of that sort. Bv the vicar's kindness the 
registers of the church, which date from 1547, and the 
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Elizabethan chalice were on view, and the vicarage gardens 
were thrown open. Lying on the roadside in the village 
were pointed out to us, by the way, some ancient timbers of 
the church roof, and one of the wooden supports which 
carried the anctent belfry. We do not know whether Mr. 
Johnston saw them. 

From Fernhurst the party went to Shulbrede Priory, almost 
as lonely now, in its green place under the hills, as in the 
old days when the Augustinian canons lived there and com- 
plained in their solitude that no guests came to them with 
news of the world. Тһе nearest neighbours live half a mile 
away. Shulbrede now belongs to Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, 
M.P., who has rescued it from any further degradation, 
lavished a loving care upon it, and made it one of the most 
covetable houses in the county. It is a place of romance, 
and age sits upon it exquisitely. 

The visitors gathered in what was once the cloister garth, 
aud there Mr. Ponsonby gave an account of the historv and 
architectural features. Shulbrede Priory, he said, was 
founded between 1190 and 1200. A good deal of the cellar- 
аре and the guesthouse remained; the place fell into decay 
after the Dissolution, and its stones were scattered. Some 
were in the Linchmere cottages, some in Lower Lodge Farm, 
some in the roads. The place was founded by Sir Ralph de 
Ardeme, grandson of the De Warwick, who was mentioned 
in Domesday as the largest landowner. The house provided 
for five Augustinian canons, but the number was probably 
greater; in the 15th century it was probable that 32 people 
lived in the place. Mr. Ponsonby assured the vistors that 
he was going to preserve the Priory in the best wav possible. 
Mr. Ponsonby then conducted the company in parties round 
the house. In the upper room in the guest-house are, as is 
well known, some mural paintings, one, illustrating the old 
legend that the animals were given voice at the Nativity of 
Our Lord, being specially noteworthy. The paintings prob- 
ably owe their preservation to the fact that in the old days 
the display of them to visitors was a lucrative thing. His 
old gardener, said Mr. Ponsonby, had made 8s. a week on 
an average in that way. In the cloister garth were displaved 
a rubbing of the brass of Bishop Yonge, some fragments of 
o'd tiles and pottery, and a number of old views of the 
Priory. | 

From Shulbrede the party returned to Midhurst, through 
the beautiful woods and commons, scarred in places by fire. 
Some stopped for a few minutes at Linch Church, where is 
some interesting Flemish glass. So we came to Cowdray 
ruins, where, by the kindness of Lord Cowdray, tea was 
served under the trees. After tea Mr. P. М. Johnston, 
standing beneath one of the stately oriel windows of the ruins, 
gave some account of Cowdray, in its glory the finest of the 
great houses of Sussex, and now possibly the loveliest ruin 
in the county. It is being admirably cared for by Lord 
Cowdray, and the work of preservation, supervised by Sir 
Aston Webb, is being most sympathetically carried out. In 
the courtyard were shown the mace of the old borough of 
Midhurst, the constab'es’ staves, a collection of views of 
Cowdray, old tiles, and other objects. 

Their principal object, said Mr. Johnston, was to cast a 
critical eve round the ruin which was being so ably repaired 
by Lord Cowdray. They visited it with the greatest plea- 
sure, and saw it in all its ancient beauty, and with many 
points re-discovered which had been thought to be entirely 
lost. There had been a very great epidemic of castle build. 
ing in Sussex. The Duke of Norfolk led the way by doing a 
great deal at Arundel. Then he took up the work at 
Amberley; and then there was Hurstmonceux. The work 
at Cowdray they could heartily applaud. They had so 
many complaints to make that it was perfectly delightful 
entirely to approve. At Cowdray insecure places had been 
made secure; where possible mullions had heen put back 
in the windows, the walls grouted, and the tops of them 
covered with tiles set in cement. Mr. Johnston went on to 
describe the history of Cowdray from its foundation to the 
fire which destroved it in 1793, and touched on the ancient 
well-known legend of the curse of Cowdray. The two 
chief builders of the great house were the Earl of Southamp- 
ton and Sir Anthony Browne, whose son was the first 
Viscount Montagu. In the survey of the architectural details 
of the house special mention was made of the exquisite 
Tudor work of the porch; of the Buck Hall, of which all 
the glorv is gone; of the chapel, of which traces of the deco- 
ration, in a florid Italian stvle, remain; and of the kitchen, 
the best preserved part of Cowdray. Mr. Johnston men- 
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tioned that in going through the ruins recently he had come 
across two lead rain-water pipes of the time of Henry VIII., 
which would be placed in the position they were supposed 
to have occupied. It was very seldom that one came across 
lead pipes of Henry VIII.’s reign, and to be able to say 
that they had two of them in Sussex was a feather in their 
сар.—^ West Sussex Gazette.” 


— 
MANCHESTER BUILDING TRADE. 


HE firms and men interested in the building trade of 
Manchester and Salford are still in doubt about the 
immediate future of the industry. Four weeks ago, as we 
then explained, the builders’ labourers in the district asked 
that the minimum wage should be raised to sixpence an 
hour, and that several alterations, one of them the inclusion 
of the time spent in walking from the emplovers’ shop to 
the job on hand in the дау $ working hours, should be made 
in the conditions of their labour. A definite reply to the 
damand was not given by October 2, the date fixed, but so 
far the men have not carried out their threat to declare a 
general strike of all engaged in the building trade іп Man- 
chester and Salford. 

A new issue is introduced into the dispute by the decision 
of the members of the Building Trades’ Federation to take 
steps to abolish non-union labour, and it now remains to be 
seen how the committee of the federation will attempt to 
give effect to that resolution. It is recognised that the present 
is not a good time for a general strike, as, in addition to 
the slackness which generally prevails in the building trade 
in the winter months, the industry has not recovered from 
the depression which has affected it for several vears. Small 
disputes have occurred from time to time in various parts 
of the city, and trouble has arisen through painters working 
in Manchester Corporation libraries, refusing to continue at 
work while non-union men are also employed, but these 
disturbances have been regarded as of the first importance. 
A general strike would be difficult to organise and maintain, 
for there are many men still outside the different trade 


. unions, and the complaint that a minimum rate of sixpence 


an hour is not paid is almost entirely directed against a few 
firms not allied to the Emplovers’ Association. The 
plasterers, who are well organised, are, on the whole, satisfied 
with concessions recently obtained, and a strike on their part 
would break an agreement which provides for the giving of 
a six months’ notice of a demand for a further advance. 

The builders allied to the Emplovers’ Association are 
willing, they sav, to meet reasonable demands, but they have 
no influence over outside firms, so that if a big strike occurs 
it will lead to numerous negotiations with individual firms 
and will upset the good relations most of the large firms have 
established with their emplovees. It remains to be seen what 
developments will follow the refusal of painters engaged in 
the redecoration of three Manchester branch libraries. Thev 
chalked the pavements outside the buildings on Tuesday and 
vesterdav with notices of the dispute, and these were read 
by considerable crowds. Some of the trade union officials 
believe this strike is the beginning of an extensive move- 
ment which will involve carpenters, joiners, painters, brick- 
lavers and their labourers, plumbers, plasterers, and French 
polishers, but possibly the end of the week will bring with 
it a more peaceful state of affairs. Men who have held 
reasonably comfortable positions for vears are not inclined 
to risk their places in trying to wrest changed conditions 
from firms over which their own Emplovers’ Association have 
not control, and unless the movement can be made a general 
one the trade union officials realise that their cause would 
be scarcely likely to prevail.—“ Manchester Guardian.” 


------Ж----- 


TuE stone-laying ceremony of a Parish Hall for St. Giles’, 
Norwich, was performed on Thursdav week, bv the Lord 
Mavor of Norwich (Sir Eustace Gurnev). The building 
will be erected on the site of the Cow public-house and 
vard on Cow Hill, which adioins the Church House, and 
is opposite to the church. The cost of the site and all 
incidental expenses have been paid, and there is now rising 
a handsome and spacious hall, which will accommodate. зоо 
persons, whilst later on class-rooms will be built on the 
south side, and a men's club room and gymnasium at the 
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THE USHER HALL. 


INCE the memorial-stones at the Usher Hall were laid 
by the King and Queen on Julv 19 last, great progress 
has been made with the works by the contractors, Messrs. 
Neil M’Leod and Son, Edinburgh. For this the beautiful 
summer weather enjoved since then, which has enabled 
buildings operations to be proceeded with without a break, 
is in part responsible, but it has been the desire of the 
builders themselves to push on this important contract with 
as much dispatch as possible. Lord Provost Sir William 
S. Brown has also actively. interested himself in the matter. 
The contractors have on the job at present about 150 
masons and labourers, including 30 or 40 men at their vard, 
Harrison Road, who are engaged in preparing the stones, 
which are sent thence to Lothian Road, carefully numbered 
and readv to be placed in position. After the great 
ceremonial of July the contractors had about a fortnight’s 
work in clearing awav the grand stands, and about three 
weeks more in re-erecting their cranes and getting the area 
ready for work. At that time nothing more than the foun- 
dations of the external walls had been put in; now the walls 
on all sides are up to a height of about twentv feet, or to 
a level of what will be the grand circle tier of seats. One 
can, in these circumstances, form now a very good idea of 
the appropriate character of the architect's design for the 
configuration of the site, of. the handsome internal propor- 
tions which the hall will possess, and of the dignitied charac- 
ter of the facade. 

The base course of the building is of grev Aberdeen 
granite from Kemnay quarry. The blocks are finely axed 
or “nidged.” The course itself owing to the difference of 
the levels, varies in height from about eight feet or there- 
abouts on the north side to about one or two feet at its 
east end in Grindlay Street. Above this the walls аге being 
built of a fine warm cream-coloured sandstone, from Darnev. 
Northumberland, specially selected for its weathering 
quality. The style of construction is what is known as 
channeled or rusticated ashlar. The walls are from five feet 
to two feet in thickness, according to the weight thev have 
to carry; and externally at and about the principal entrance 
front they are embellished with handsome piers, which will 
rise to a height of about 22 feet. The main entrance door- 
wavs in Grindlay Street and Cambridge Street аге flanked 
by double piers of this description. It is interesting to 
know that the memorial stones, with their fine Roman-letter 
inscriptions in the stvle of Trajan’s column, which were laid 
bv the King and Queen, will be exposed one on each side 
of the principal entrance. Thev are in grey granite, and 
in this prominent position will always be a reminder of the 
Roval ceremonial with which the building of the hall was 
inaugurated, Inside, the workmen are engaged їп making 
a wide and deep horseshoe tunnel—following the shape of 
the hall and indicating the line of the main corridor—in 
which will be laid the main piping for all requirements. 
It also forms the mam estraction duct for ventilating pur- 
poses. At the east end there is a large and deep excava- 
tion for the boiler-house and for a storehouse for chairs. 
These basement chambers will both be under the platform 
and area flooring. Tt may be noted that in connection with 
this excavation a solid seam of hard blue rock was met with, 
which had to be blasted to a depth of six feet. Igneous 
in characted, the stone has been quite useful for building 
purposes. The stones of the school and of the buildings 
which were demolished to make wav for the hall, were 
found of good qualitv, and after being redressed, have been 
largelv used in the construction of the internal walls of the 
hall. In the excavation. the workmen passed through 
boulder clay and blaize to solid rock; and for the most part 
the building is being reared on a rock foundation. Cam- 
bridge Street Lane has been widened by about ten feet. and 
will give access to the gallerv and to the rooms of the artists, 
which are to be situated at the north-east end of the build- 
ing. A considerable area has been thrown into the street 
in the angle between the Usher Hall and the Gaelic U.F. 
Church. In an open area between the east end of the hall 
and the Lyceum Theatre there is at present in course of con- 
struction a brick chimney stalk to carry off the smoke of the 
boiler fires. Tts total height will be about 85 feet, and it 
is now до feet up. А large part of the west gable of the 
Lvceum Theatre has been underpinned in connection with 
the excavations at this end of the hall; and there will be a 
solid stone wall between part of the theatre gable and the 
hall Іп addition to steam and hand cranes there are threc 
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huge cranes іп the hall area at present at work in the lifting 
of stones and material. Two of them are worked by electric 
motors, the power supplied from the city mains. They can 
lift a weight up to three tons, and they have the advantage 
over the old steam cranes that they are easier to manipulate 
and do not send forth smoke. — Тһе “Scotsman.” 


* 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE GOURSE IN 
HEATING AND VENTILATION, 


HE want of instruction in the higher branches of heating 
and ventilation has been felt in this country for many 
vears by architects and heating engineers. Тһе result of 
the want has been that these allied sciences have not made 
the progress in this country which has been observable in 
some Continental countries, notably Germany. The Institu- 
tion of Heating and Ventilating Engineers for some consider- 
able time has been endeavouring to promote the interests 
of the scientific study of these branches of engineering in 
some of the centres for higher technical education in this 
country. With the help of a grant from the London County 
Council, а lectureship has been instituted at University 
College, London. A laboratory has been equipped, and it 
is hoped that the work will receive the whole-hearted support 
of those interested. Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.), Whitworth scholar, has been appointed the first 
lecturer. 

There are many questions in heating and ventilation which 
have not been investigated, and very little knowledge is avail- 
able on some points, and the work to be done at University 
College will therefore be of very great value to the com- 
munitv. Germany has long been provided with very 
elaborate and extensive buildings for the study of this sub- 
ject, the funds having been provided by the Imperial Govern- 
ment; some of the greatest living authorities have been for 
many vears solely engaged in investigating the many obscure 
matters connected with heating and ventilating. Тһе 
Government of this country is not in such close touch with 
the requirements of technical education as the Government 
of Germany is, and in consequence this important branch of 
engineering has hitherto suffered severely from neglect. 

The thanks of the community are therefore due to the 
London County Council for their public-spirited action. It 
is hoped that the success of the department, and the interest 
shown in it by the heating engineers, will justifv the Council 
in aiding the institution of this lectureship. The session 15 
to be opened bv a series of public lectures at University 
College, Gn which the present position of the knowledge of 
this science will be discussed, and reference made to the 
paths along which development is to be expected. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE ceremony of opening the new Llanelly. Post Office was 
performed on September 26 by Mr. F. Pullen, surveyor 
to the G.P.O. for the South Wales District. Тһе struc- 
ture, which, with its furniture, cost £10,000, is a three- 
floor building with a Renaissance facade. It has a frontage 
of 113ft., and extends back a distance of r3oft. It was 


erected by H.M. Office of Works, Mr. J. E. P. Ladd being 
the clerk of the works. 


. 


AT an extraordinary general meeting of the Manchester Royal 
Exchange, Ltd., on October 2, in the Chartered Accountants’ 
Hall, 60, Spring Gardens, Manchester, it was decided to 
“proceed with the elaboration of a scheme for the extension 
of the Roval Exchange on the side of Bank Street, at an 
estimated cost of £ 500,000, and with that object to prepare 
а Bill to be promoted in Parliament in the session of 1912.” 


AT a special meeting of Stonehouse School Board, held on 
the 22nd inst. within the board-room, plans were submitted 
for a new infant department to be added to Townhead 
Public School, consisting of four rooms, to hold 50 scholars 
each, and a large central hall. Plans were also submitted 
for the alteration of Greenside Infant School, to be hence- 
forth used as a cooking and laundry and manual instruction 
department. Total cost of both schemes to be £5,200. 


On October 4 the Bishop of Exeter laid the foundation- 
stone of St. Boniface Church in the old parish of St. Budeaux. 
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The new place of worship will provide for the needs of an 
increasing population near the station. A large mission-hall, 
over a crypt, has been provided, and the new church has 
been designed by Mr. W. D. Caroe, F.S.A., to accommodate 
about 700 people. At first the east end, a small part of the 
permanent nave, and a temporary structure will be pro- 
ceeded with, and this will meet the needs of over 400 
worshippers. At the hands of the architect, his Lordship 
received a handsome silver trowel, which had been presented 
by Dr. Trelawny-Ross, who requested his Lordship to lay 


the stone. 


“Ом September 28, the Bishop of Jarrow, assisted by the 
Bishop of Liverpool, laid the foundation-stone of a new 
Church Hall, which is being erected in connection with 
St. John’s Church, Waterloo. Тһе hall is situated on a 
corner site in Wellington Street, Waterloo. The building 
when completed will include a large hall, s1ft. by 35ft., 
accommodating about 350 people; two classrooms, 51Ё. 
by ıgft.; а commodious kitchen, large crush hall, and 
committee-room. ` Dual and spacious exits have been pro- 
vided leading on to Wellington Street and Picton Road. 
The total cost of the land, building, and furniture will be 
£3,600. Мг. Е. В. Hobbs, North John Street, Liver- 
pool, is the architect. 

Тне opening ceremony of the new library and reading-rooms 
at Earlston Park, Earlston Road, Liscard, which have been 
built at a cost of £9,000, took place on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 30. There are five large rooms іп the new library, of 
which the chief is the main book-room or lending library. 
То the right of it is the reference library, and to the left 
the public reading-room. Upstairs there are large rooms 
for magazines and for lectures. Immediately inside the main 
entrance in Earlston Road there are two small rooms for 
cvcles. Тһе architects аге Messrs. MacColl and Tongue, 
of Bolton and Southport, and the chief contractor is Mr. 
C. W. Davenport, of Warrington; Mr. G. J. A. Burrows 
being the clerk of works. 


Tue diver employed at Winchester Cathedral has finished 
his work, says the “ Birmingham Post,” and quitted the scene 
of his labours beneath the cathedral foundations, and the 
last drift excavated Бу him is now in the hands of the brick- 
layers. The new flving buttresses on the south side are 
more than half built, and it is hoped that the whole of the 
work will be completed in the spring of next vear, the cost 
being something like £112,000. Тһе Dean and Chapter 
are contemplating the holding of a solemn thanksgiving 
service, to be held next July, to commemorate the comple- 
tion of the reparation works. These have extended over a 
period of six vears, and notwithstanding the risk attached to 
many branches of the work, not a single accident has 


occurred. 


Тне Municipal High School for Girls ай Doncaster was 
opened by the Hon. Mrs. Rupert Beckett on October 3. 
The buildings occupy a site at the corner of Waterdale and 
Chequer Road, and accommodation is provided for 3oo girls. 
There are twelve class-rooms, art teaching rooms, general 
and biological laboratories, library, assembly hall, rooms for 
the headmistress and assistant teachers, cloak and changing 
rooms, kitchen with cooking appliances, a bicvcle-room, and 
a covered shed for games. Тһе gymnasium is in a separate 
building. Messrs. ). M. Bottomley, of Leeds and Middles- 
brough, are the architects, and the contractor is Mr. J. T. 
Wright, of Leeds. Тһе estimated cost of the building was 
415,500. Site £4,359, and equipment £1,750, making a 
total of £21,600. 


New club premises erected in Ayr for the Liberals of Ayr 
and South Ayrshire were opened on Saturday afternoon by 
Mr. Eugene Wason, M.P. for Kinross and Clackmannan. 
The building, which occupies a fine site at the corner of 
Sandgate Street and Boswell Park Road, has been built to 
the design of Mr. J. R. Johnstone, architect, Troon, and 
forms an interesting addition to the architectural features 
of the town. The cost was about £5,000. Тһе ground 
floor is occupied by shops, and the club premises are on 
the first and second floors. On the first floor are a com- 
modious reading and smoking-room (part of which can be 
Partitioned off as a committee-room) and a ladies’ room, 
while on the floor above are a large billiard-room and other 
accommodation. : 


`~ 
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A MEETING of the Bedwellty Council was held on Septem- 
ber 25, Мг. W. Bufton, J.P., presiding. А letter was 
read from Mr. Tudor Rees, solicitor, Cardiff, with regard 
to the erection of боо houses on ''garden village’’ lines 
at Pengam. It was pointed out by the members that the 
Council contemplated erecting 60 houses under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act near the site referred to by Mr. 
Rees. The chairman explained that inasmuch ав the 
Council had secured the land they should consider the 
principle of the Act and remember that they as a Council 
were compelled to house the people. By allowing this 
““garden village’’ enterprise they would probably stop their 
proposal. Mr. Lewis Watkins, M.E., said they should not 
prevent the enterprise of outsiders. Probably they would 
‘be able to secure their 60 houses from the promoters of 
the ‘‘garden village’’ scheme at a reasonable price. А 
special building committee was appointed to deal with the 


matter. 


On September 26 Dr. Moule, the Bishop of the Diocese, 
consecrated the new St. Aidan’s Church, Grangetown, Sun- 
derland. Under the present vicar (the Rev. P. Y. Knight) 
a scheme was developed for the erection of the present 
church, which has been built on plans prepared by the late 
Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, and upon his demise 
the work was undertaken by Mr. W. H. Wood, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Newcastle. Тһе church is of the perpendicular style, 
built of brick with a surface of Lincolnshire facing bricks. 
The building has arcades of red Dumfries stone, with 
moulded bases and caps of octagonal spiers. It has high- 
pitched roofs on nave and aisle, and is covered with red 
Staffordshire tiles. А bell turret, covered with green 
Westmorland slate, is erected at the west end of the ‘nave. 
The nave, north aisle and porch have been erected, to- 
gather with a temporary vestry and wooden chancel, the 
adding of a south aisle and chancel being left for some 
future date. Тһе seating accommodation, which is by 
chairs, is for 345 persons, while the church when fully 
completed will seat 675 persons. The contractors were 
Messrs. J. and T. Parker, and the clerk of works Mr. 


Arthur Gordon. 


THE new public buildings at Burslem, the contracts for 
which were given out shortly before the Potteries federa- 
tion took effect, were opened formally, on September 28, by 
the Mayor of Stoke-on-Trent. The new hall, which it is 
estimated will cost £35,000, occupies a site in the centre 
of the town, which was purchased by the old Burslem 
Corporation, and it has a principal frontage to Wedgwood 
Place. The upper part of the buildings consists of a 
large central hall, known as the Queen’s Hall, with a 
floor 84Ё. by 65ft., and a balcony, capable of seating 
2,000 people. This has a main entrance from Wedgwood 
Place, through an imposing colonade of Corinthian pillars, - 
between two pavilions. The entrance leads to a crush hall, 
with a lounge hall above, both of which are paved with 
black and white marble. The two staircases leading to the 
balcony are of white Sicilian marble. The lower part of 
the building consists of a two-storey block, on the ground 
floor of which are two Court Rooms, panelled in oak, for 
the Stipendiary and borough magistrates, with magistrates’, 
jurors’, and solicitors’ retiring rooms. Оп the first floor 
is a smaller assembly hall, called the Prince’s Hall, which 
will accommodate 500 people, and has been fitted with 
a special floor for dancing. There is a large suite of retir- 
ing rooms attached to this hall. 


On Monday the students of the Royal Academy of Music 
assembled for the first time in their new headquarters in 
the Marylebone Road, savs the ‘‘Morning Post." The 
foundation-stone of the buildings, which have cost 
£60,000, was laid fifteen months ago by Lord Strathcona. 
The buildings have been designed in the Italian Renais- 
sance style by the architects, Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., 
and Mr. Yeates. Portland stone and red brick are used 
for the facades, and green slates cover the high roofs. 
Internally the impression given is of light, space, and 
beauty ; white and gold prevailing in the decorations. The 
fine entrance hall, with its dark marble panelling and un- 
polished oak woodwork, strikes a note of dignity which 
is maintained throughout the building. On the right of the 
entrance is a concert hall seating 1,000 people, in which 
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an organ 15 being buiit by Messrs. Norman and Beard, 
Limited, in memory of the late Mr. Thomas ‘Threlfall, 
for many years Chairman of the Committee’ of Manage- 
ment. This hall will be extremely useful to the Academy, 
allowing many more of its chamber concerts to take place. 
Rooms of the Principal, the Secretary, and the staff occupy 
the ground floor, while the basement contains large luncheon 
and tea-rooms, kitchen, and cloak-room accommodation. 
The upper floors are taken up by two organ rooms, numer- 
ous class, examination, and lecture-rooms—all with double 
sound-proof doors--as well as by a large oak-panelled 
chamber, a library, and board-rooms. ^ Special care has 


been taken to ensure that all partition- walls and floors are 
sound-resisting. 


THE ancient Parish Church of St. Oswald's, Lythe, near 
Whitby, has undergone extensive restoration, from designs 
by Mr. Walter Tapper, at a cost of over £1,000, four-fifths 
of which has been generously defraved by the Rev. the 
Marquess and the Marchioness of Normanby, of Mulgrave 
Castle, says the " Yorkshire Post.” A new bell-tower, "soft. 
high, has replaced the old tower, and the church has been 
lengthened. Part of the building dated back to the end of 
the 12th or the beginning of the E centurv, and the work 
of restoration has brought to light the beauty of the old 
portions, which were previously last. In addition to the new 
tower and the restoration of the north arcade, a new south 
aisle and porch have been built. During the progress of 
the work several fragments of ancient sculptures were dis- 
covered. The church is now a very fine ornament to the 
neighbourhood, and a monument to the generosity of those 
who have found the money for enabling the extensive work 
of restoration to be carried out. The rebuilding of the tower 
is of more than local importance, inasmuch as it stands out 
prominently as a landmark for mariners making or passing 
the port of Whitby. It should be added that old stone has 
been used in the building of the tower, the material having 
been procured from Mulgr ave Castle апа other old. buildings 
in the parish. In the work in the interior of the church, care 
has been taken to preserve old features as far as possible. 
A new gallerv has been placed. under the tower, and new 
oak parts put into the church. The contractors for the work 
кете Messrs. Rudd and Co., Ltd., of Grantham. The 
service connected with the reopening of the church, on 
October 9, was conducted by the Archbishop of York, 
the presence of a crowded congregation, 


THE extension of Oriel College, Oxford, with a commanding 
front to the High Street, exactly opposite the University 
Church, erected out of the bequest of the late Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, is now practically complete, and the new buildings 
were formally opened last week. The new buildings add to 
the long hne of College fronts in the High Street. On the 
ground floor there are two large lecture-rooms, and in the left 
wing, extending to Grove Street, accommodation for the 
treasury and clerk's offices. On the upper floor on either 
side there are three sets of undergraduates! rooms, with 
scouts” rooms. The first floor provides seven sets of under- 
graduates! rooms, and a Fellow's set, consisting of three large 
rooms. There are two more floors, each containing. under- 
graduates! rooms and a Fellow's set, making a total of seven- 
teen undergraduates! sets. Тһе main entrance opposite. St. 
Mary's Church is raised from the street һу five steps, and 
there is an entrance hall 38ft. long and түй. high, with 
three bays, and the style is plain, similar to that in the 
Warden’s house at Merton College. The front of the new 
buildings is 120ft. long. 56ft. high, and an average depth 
of 37ft.; the two wings extending down Grove Street and 
Oriel Street form part of a quadrangle, including that 
originally appertaining to St. Mary Hall. The full-length 
figure of the donor is placed in a niche in the wall over the 
principal entrance, and beneath a life-sized representation of 
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the late King Edward VII. 
visitors of the College. Another niche “has been given to 
Bishop John Hals, of Lichfield, Provost of Oriel between 
1446 and 1449, and there are others to be filled. The 
architect is Mr. Basil Champneys, and the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Wooldridge and Simpson, of Oxford. 


and the present King, the, 


THE Local Government Board have approved of the scheme 
of the Doncaster Corporation to erect a number of work- 
men's dwellings in lieu of the houses which were removed to 
make way for the new bridge over Marsh Gate. ‘The original 
scheme was to utilise the old site in Marsh Gate, but after 
a full inquiry this did not meet with the approval of the 
Board, chiefly owing to the excessive cost. Ап alternative 
scheme was propounded, which provides for houses on three 
different sites, at Warmsworth, Carr House and Elmfeld, 
and in Wheatley. Jt is proposed to build sixty houses at 
Warmsworth and fifty at Carr House and Elmfield, and prob- 
ably thirtv-five at Wheatley, where the major portion of the 
site has been approved. The Wheatley site fronts to Wheat- 
lev Lane, and is at the corner of Milethorn Lane. An in- 
spector from the Jocal Government Board visited Doncaster 
about two months ago, and saw the respective sites. The 
whole of the land is the property of the Corporation, and the 
sanction of the Local Government Board has been given after 
the receipt and consideration of the inspector’s report. Ata 
meeting on September 22, says the “ Sheffield Telegraph,” the 
Borough Survevor was instructed to prepare plans for the 
erection of the houses, and to submit them for approval as 
early as possible. Тһе plans will be forwarded to the Local 
Government Board for their inspection and approval, and at 
the same time application wil be made to borrow the sum 
required, which will represent the cost of erection and the 
value of the sites. It is estimated that the cost of the houses, 
which will be erected by the Corporation, will be between 
£.30,000 and £40,000. Тһе rents may vary from 4s. 6d. 
to 5s. 6d. per week. The Wheatley site would lend itself 
to the erection of a series of flats, and the houses in that 
neighbourhood may take that form, which would enable them 
to be let at a rental suited to the means of the poorest class. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Eldon Church Hall, County Durham. is being venti- 
lated by means of Shorland s patent exhaust roof ventilators 
and special inlet ventilators, supplied by Messrs. E. Н. Shor- 
land and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


—— 


UNDER the direction of Messrs. Jeffery and Lacey, architects, 
Ashford, the * Boyle” system of ventilation (natural), em- 
bracing Boyle's latest patent “air pump” ventilators and air 
inlets has been applied to the Picture Palace, Ashford, Kent. 
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NOTICES OF MEETINGS, Etc. 


October 24. 


Nottingham Architectural Socicty.—Mr. H. Gill, on 
“ Holiday Rambles in Norfolk.” 8 p.m. 
October 26. | 
Concrete Institute. —Mr. В. 1. Humphrey, of Philadel- 


phia. on “ Fireproofing.” 8 p.m. 


October 27. 


Technical ы Architectural Craftsmen’s Soctety.— 
Professor С. Gourlav. A.R.LB.A., on “The College 
Diploma and Certificate Courses in Building.” 7.45 p.m. 


N.W. Booth Jeha 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, I9II.‏ 
TOWN PLANNING.‏ . 


N his Paper on Town Planning at the Association, Mr. 
Raymond Unwin spoke of the opposing forces of For- 
mality and Picturesque Irregularity, and of Use and Beauty. 
It is, of course, in the proper balance and relation between 
these things that success lies, but the exact interpretation of 
this is the difficulty of the problem in town-planning. We 
hear plenty of objections to the regularity of formal cities, 
and we ought to be devoutly grateful that we are not quite 
new and formal, but have handed down to us the hap- 
hazard irregularities of our historical towns. Тһе greatest 
interest and beauty lies in the value of contrast, and this 
can be made fully evident to anyone by a comparative study 
of Berlin and London, or of Vienna and Paris. But it is 
not always easy for the layman or amateur to apprehend 
the subtleties of balance which may be obtained in 
irregularity, or of the ameliorating deviation which 
‘might transform our dreary thoroughfares with their 
tram-lines, and electric standards, and ugly build- 
ings, into something stately and beautiful as well 
as useful. That those in authority who can help or hinder 
the artistic development of our cities have any glimmering 
of the real significance of these things, we very much doubt, 
and in our opinion the activities of our various architectural 
societies towards casting some light on the darkness leaves 
much to be desired. We should like to see our professors 
insistent on the subject at every available opportunity, and 
something more than a statement of principle is desired. 
We need graphic illustration and convincing argument to 
bring the matter home, and dispel the dark ignorance which 
clouds the official mind. 
— eee 


THE CATHEDRALS OF CENTRAL ITALY." 


A NOTHER addition to the interesting series of books on 

churches by Mr. T. Francis Bumpus, has lately 
reached us. It is entitled “The Cathedrals of Central 
Italy,”* and gives much interesting information as to his 
tour cf some two dozen central Itaiian cities, their cathedrals, 
and other churches; from. Susa in the North, to Viterbo in 
the South. Mr. Bumpus divides his book into seven chap- 
ters: —(1) The journey ; (2) the arts subsidiary to architecture 
—stained glass and painting; (3) the arts subsidiary to archi- 
tecture—sculpture ; (4) the Romanesque ; (5) (6) and (7) the 
Gothic. This book is no-less interesting than many of the 
others which Mr. Bumpus has already written, and will claim 
the interest of the layman as well as the architect. Lucca, 
the paradise of the archeologist, the city which possesses in 
its churches finer monuments of the ıoth and ııth centuries 
than any other city in Italv, was the piece de resistance of the 
tour. In his chapter on the subsidiary arts, Mr. Bumpus 
says he can confidently affirm that in the art of stained glass 
England at the present day is without a rival. In regard to 
painted decoration in churches he points out that in Italy 
the insistence was on the paintings, whilst in England it was 
on the architecture. “The Italians were always very good 
painters, but very bad architects, and they knew their own 
strong point. The English were among the best architects 
in the world, but perhaps the worst painters, and they acted 
accordingly.” Mr. Bumpus is an enthusiast, and most readers 
will catch something of the infection as they read his pleasant 
pages. Of the Duomo at Florence, he says it is internally 
one of the most disappointing buildings he has ever seen, 
sharing the great fault of St. Peter’s at Rome and of revival 
Classic buildings generally, in looking much smaller than its 
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*“ The Cathedrals of Central Italy.” With many photographic 
‚ and some coloured illustrations. 165. net. Т. Werner Laurie. 
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real size. “But what fully repays the student in the Duomo 
is the stained glass, which I declare without hesitation to be 
the most magnificent I have ever seen.” 

We reproduce some of the interesting iilustrations from Mr. 
Bumpus's book, and quote his references thereto. We wish 
he had been able to include some of the many interesting 
studies which our architectural students have made during 
the last ten to fifteen vears, such as would have enabled us 
to really look into the buildings in a way which the photo- 
graph (especially to a small scale) never permits. As for 
instance, his deiight with the interiors of Siena and Lucca 
Cathedrals, so admirably expressed in these pages, would 
have made adequate illustration a double pleasure. Апа hc 
refers to a very beautiful pencil drawing qf Siena, by Mr. 
Gerald Horsley. We hope some day a book will appear on 
architecture which will combine enthusiastic and capable 
writing with an adequate charm of illustration. 

Of Siena, Mr. Bumpus writes: “If the eye of a traveller 
has been accustomed to nothing but our colourless buildings, 
it will be a moment of strange amazement to him when he 
first faces the gorgeous facade of the Siena Duomo. Still 
more strange will be the interior to him, with its great piilars 
striped with dark and light marble. It is a new and un- 
accustomed effect, and as such is apt to be at once harshly 
and unfavourably criticised by our countrymen.” “Siena 
Cathedral is like a vase filled with the memories of the past 
and the gems of genius—a focus in which are concentrated 
the thoughts and energies of ages; the successive schools of 
art, from naive вітрісіу to developed excellence; the spirit 
of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance all fused 
together, with a result that baffles criticism.” The interior 
of Siena Cathedral is remarkable for its effect of spaciousness. 
Тһе black and white marble piers are square on plan, with 
semi-circular shafts on each face. There are five bays to 
the nave and four to the choir. (See illustration.) 

Ut Orvieto, Mr. Bumpus says: “If ever there was an 
object of which all this is true, it is the front of the Cathedral 
of Orvieto. Judged by the strict rules of architectural effect, 
Ив shape would perhaps һе designated as too stiffly 
svmmetrical and unbroken, but it is a very triumph of un- 
rivailed art in graven work and colour.” If Orvieto 
Cathedral be surpassed by other examples of the Italian Gothic 
in the completeness of art presentment or general harmony of 
effect, its facade stands unrivalled. No description could do 
justice to that group of beauty, that concentrated resplendence 
of art in its several forms in this wondrous structure.” 

The date of the Campanile of San Frediano, at Lucca, is 
1223. The church, as now seen, was restored or rebuilt soon 
after 1105, almost the sole church in Italy that retains 
features of the Lombardic period supposed to be preserved 
unaltered in its interior. Тһе upper part of the facade 1s 
almost entirely covered by a glorious mosaic. (See illustra- 
tion.) The interior of Lucca Cathedral is in the opinion of 
Mr Bumpus, the noblest in all Italy next to Milan. 


--%- 
GHOLSEY CHURCH.* 


OW vividly interesting are the illustrations from this 

old Berkshire Church, which speak so eloquently of 
those periods when church design was vital and expressive ! 
There is a simplicity not without dignity of effect in this 
late-Gothic end of the church, whilst there is a genuine 
feeling of architectural quality in the decorative support of 
the old Norman capital. We are indebted to those who 
have made the publication possible of ‘‘An Analysis of the 
Church of St. Mary, Cholsey,’’ by F. J. Cole, D.Sc.Oxon. 
It is one of the studies in local history issued under the 
auspices of the Reading University College, and of the 
kind to be really grateful for. Тһе author writes with 
such evident sympathy and knowledge, and traces the his- 
tory and development of the church so admirably, that 
we feel we here learn pretty nearly all that is to be known 
about the subject. As showing how great was the interest 
in, and desire for precise knowledge of, the subject, we note 
that the author obtained leave last year to strip off the 
plaster in certain places to discover the history of the 
walls underneath. "Тһе consequence was that the supposed 
Saxon jambs were built of modern brick, and even the 


Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, London; 


*Price 5s. 
and G. A. Poynder, Reading. 
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arches had been extensively repaired with brick, tiles, etc. 
He established the point that the tower arches have under- 
gone such drastic repair that their original form is no 
longer recognisable -with certainty. Of long-and-short 
work he says there is no mystery about it—it economises 
material and labour, and so fost-Saxon long-and-short work 
may be expected. Thus, if we find building material was 
Scarce at Cholsey we escape the appeal to inexact conjecture 
as to a pre-Norman date. The author gives a careful de- 
description of the two old tower caps, one of which we 
illustrate, and we can hardly imagine the north-west cap 
being preferred from a purely artistic point of view (as 
he suggests) to that at the south-west, which we illustrate, 
and which is one of the most pleasing of its kind we have 
ever met with. The central part of the cap is a piece 
of plaster repair, and not the original. As to the 
west front, which we illustrate, this appears to have 
been entirely remodelled at the end of the rsth 
century. It is stated that the apex of the gable formerly 
had a cross on the parapet, which, it will be noted, is 
stepped in an unusual but effective way. In addition to 
the several excellent photographs in the book are five 
plates of drawings of plans, mouldings, and details. After 
reading this very interesting record of an exceptionally in- 
teresting old church, we conclude it is a good proof of 
the author’s statement that ‘‘only an Investigation bv 
methods of precision can bring the study of the parish 
church within the cognizance of serious research. "' 


—————— 
NOTES. 


HOUGH we have said a good deal against it ourselves, 
we have not seen the case against copyright in architec- 

ture put quite so clearly and definitely as in the following, bv 
Mr. Arthur Keen, in the A.A. “ Journal : —I think a Сорх- 
right Act would do us more harm than good. It must be 
considered a satisfactory thing that architecture has received 
this little acknowledgment of its existence from the Govern- 
ment, but 1 do not see any practical need for the protection 
that is proposed to be given, and I think it would tend to 
hinder the proper development of design, unless indeed, the 
law, if made, became a mere dead letter. This is what in all 
probability would happen, for the architects whose designs 
are worth copying have something better to do than to go 
to law, and the others would not have occasion to do so. 
Cases that might get taken into court would end unsatis- 
factorily because of the difficulty of making lawyers under- 
stand what constitutes original design, and because of the 
complexity of the evidence that would be given by expert 
witnesses. The whole existence of the publishing trade 
depends on the law of copyright, but nothing of the kind 
obtains in the case of architecture. If cases of real hardship 
were common there would be a reason for some action being 


taken, but in the absence of such cases there seems to be 
no reason for it. 


THE fine architectural effect of тапу Chinese buildings is 
often emphasised by illustrations, which appear from time to 
time in reference to passing events. Such is one of the gates 
at Nanking, shown in the “Daily Telegraph” vesterdav, which 
has a notable distinction of emphasis and fine outline. It 


possesses those qualities of architecture which have a dis- 
tinctive value the world over, from China to Peru. 


THE second meeting of the session of the Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society was held on the 13th inst. in the 
Technical College, Glasgow, under the presidency of Mr. 
James S. Boyd. Мг. J. S. Glen Primrose delivered a lecture 
on “The Microscopical Examination of Architectural 
Material.” This method of investigation, whilst not replacing 
the ordinary physical and chemical methods of testing, was 
pointed out as a most useful adjunct to them, particularly as 
it showed the actual arrangement of the constituents deter- 
mined by analysis. Interesting micrographs were shown of 
various qualities of building stone used in Glasgow and 
London, to indicate the varieties which were best able to with- 
stand the errosive action of the atmosphere, these being 
chiefly sandstones containing low percentages of carbonates. 
The sizes and shapes of particles of sands useful for making 
strong mortars, etc., were shown much enlarged, and refer- 
ence was made to the testing of cements іп the light of their 
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micro-structures. The internal structures of various forms 
of iron and steel used in architectural design were described 
and illustrated by numerous lantern slides, and details were 
also given as to the investigations carried out in cases of 
serious failures. Тһе methods of detecting brittleness and 
fatigue were indicated, and the effects of certain kinds of 
heat treatment and mechanical stresses were discussed, as well 
as the important changes brought about by these in the struc- 
ture of the metal. A discussion followed. 


Mr. W. EDGAR Horne, M.P., president of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, will give his opening address in the enlarged 
lecture hall at the Institution, 12, Great George Street, West. 
minster, S.W., at 8 p.m. on Monday, November 13, 1911. 
The portrait of Lord Alverstone, for twenty-five years 
associate of the council, will be unveiled on that occasion, and 
the gold medal for the best Paper read during the previous 
session will be presented to Mr. E. H. Blake for his Paper 
entitled, “Some Notes оп Highway Law as Affecting Pro. 
perty Owners.” Other evenings during the early part of the 
session will be occupied by the resumed discussion upon Mr. 
Оопе 5 Paper of last session on “Тһе Development of Build- 
ing Land”; and Papers on “The Burden of Upkeep on 
Rural Estates and Its Relief Under Section 69 of the Finance 
(1909-1910) Act, 1910,” by Mr. W. A. Haviland; “Recent 
Modifications in the Provisions for Taking Land Com- 
pulsorily Under the Land Clauses Consolidation Acts,” by 


Mr. F. Hunt; “Ап Evening in the Institution Library,” by 
Mr. Julian С. Rogers, etc. 


Tue following letter appeared in the “ Oxford Chronicle” : — 
Nir,—We have unfortunately recent samples of architecture in 
Oxford that should be. a warning of “what to avoid” in the 
future, and now that another, college is about to be erected 
we earnestly trust that those responsible for the building will 
try and give us something worthy of the citv. Here is the 
architect's grand opportunity. They тау not have a great 
command of money, but they command all the art that has 
gone before, and I would like them to remember, with the 
recent failures before them, that a simple elevation, however 
cheap. if on good lines and proportion, is worth more than 
any amount of unnecessary detail ; that a bold design of good 
balance, with due regard to projections, in whatever style 
that mav be chosen, is more dignified and pleasing than any 
amount of incongruous carving and statuary or lavish decora- 
tion. The one thing to avoid is the overstraining of a bad 
style. Simplicity and repose are far preferable to fussiness, 
and, given a good position, we shall look forward, with Art 
and Labour ищу wedded, to seeing these new buildings sur- 
pass in every respect the vulgar ostentation displayed on our 
latest college’ addition. It will be a pity if we cannot this 
time produce something plain and dignified, апа I trust those 
responsible will work to this end.—Yours, etc., ARCHITECT. 


ANOTHER familiar feature of Fleet Street is shortly to dis- 
appear in the process of widening, viz., the Norwich Umon 
buildings at 49 and 50. Тһе amount proposed to be paid 1s 


и” 


£.42,000, as against a claim of £,63,000. 


THROUGH the agency of Messrs. Braund and Oram, the sale 
was effected yesterday (Thursday), of Goodrich House, an 
interesting Queen Anne building immediately facing Hatfield 
Parish Church, and surrounded on three sides by Lord Salis- 
bury's property, Hatfield Park adjoining its northern 
boundary. ‘The purchaser is Mr. Е. W. Speaight, of Morton 
House, Hatfield, and it is understood that the new owner 
intends entirely reconstructing the property in such a way as 
to preserve all the features that may be of either antiquarian 
or architectural interest. The house derives its name р 
Bishop Goodrich, the last of the Bishops of Ely, who iod 
in the old episcopal palace that adjoins the property, an н 
was he who gave Henry VIII. that property in exchange we 
the site of Icklington Priory and other lands nearer to 1 
Ely palace. The contract for the reconstruction, which wi 

start on Monday next. has been secured in open competition 
by Mr. Newton, of Hitchin, and it is being carried out under 
the supervision of Mr. A. Winter Rose, architect, acting = 
collaboration with the owner, and who successfully last yea 

carried out the reconstruction of Morton House. 


. . е Mv 
THE General Purposes Committee of the Birmingham С e 
Council, at their meeting on the 16th inst., received à p 
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"Red Rose Cottages," Witley. 


tation from the Birmingham Architectural Association, who 
presented a memorial relating to the question of the execu- 
tion of works of architecture in Greater Birmingham. In 
their memorial the association pointed out that the Town 
P:znring section of the Housing and Town Planning Act wiil 
involve questions of great importance from an architectural 
«andpoint, and, therefore, they asked that a certain number 
of architects of eminence in the city should be co-opted on 
the Town Planning Committee. They also pointed out that 
in the outside areas now included in the Greater Birmingham 
scheme is has been the custom to employ practising archi- 
tects, especially for school buildings, and survevors to pre- 
pare the quantities for obtaining builders’ tenders, and that it 
will be a serious financial loss to the profession if this prac- 
tice is discontinued. Further, the memorialists asked that 
the standing order in regard to competitions for all buildings 
above the value of £10,000 should be observed in all suit- 
able cases, and that, in special cases, the amount should 
be reduced; and that in all future competitions an architect 
should be employed in assisting the committee in the prepara- 
tion of the conditions of the competition, and in adjudicating 
upon the various designs sent in. 


THE "Birmingham Post" says the memorial presented by 
the Birmingham Architectural Association to the General 
Purposes Committee of the City Council contains points 
deserving of the serious consideration which we have no doubt 
they will obtain. Тһе chief proposition submitted to the 
committee was that in the outside areas now included in 
Greater Birmingham it has been the custom to employ prac- 
tising architects, especially for school buildings, and it will 
be a definite financial loss to the profession if such a practice 
is discontinued. Тһе Education Committee of the city have 
their own official architect, and if the architectural work in 
the added areas is given into his hands it will constitute a 
deprivation to local architects, who might have secured it if 
put out to competition. Correspondence has appeared in our 
columns on this subject contending that the school buildings 
In the outside areas will compare favourablv in planning, 
artistic aspect, and economy of execution with those erected 
by the city official architect. Тһе memorialists likewise 
challenge comparison. Something can be said in support of 
the official architect for specialised work like that of school 
designing. Whatever merits the svstem may have must be 
put against the obvious advantages of open competition. Тһе 
decision turns upon the advantage to the community. While 
the question of school architecture represented the main 


ground of the memorial, there were other matters fittingly 
brought under the notice of the municipal authority. Archi- 
tecture must play a foremost part in improving the amenities 
of urban life. It is of prominent importance in the carrying 
out of schemes under the Housing and Town Planning Act. 
Consequently the Architectural Association have weight in 
their request that a certain number of architects of eminence 
in the city should be co-opted on the Town Planning Com- 
mittee to assist with their special knowledge in the discussion 
of anv town-planning schemes that may be undertaken. 


WE regret to have to record the death of Mr. Wm. Forrest 
Salmon, F.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow, on October 7, at the age 
of 68. The name of Salmon has long been well known in 
architectural circles. in Scotland, and for many years our 
pages have testified to the ability and energies of the firm. 
Mr. Salmon's family has been associated with the profession 
for over ninety years. 

Тне late Mr. Thomas Garner's residence, Fritwell Manor, 
Banbury, is to be put up at auction by Messrs. Nicholas, of 
Pall Mall, оп November 8. Тһе house is of historical 
interest. The stone-flagged entrance hall gives access to an 
inner hall panelled in oak. There is a fine old oak staircase 
leading to a galleried landing. The state bed-room is 
panelled with finely-figured oak, and has a large old stone 
arched fireplace. Behind the altar in the private chapel is a 
disused fireplace which communicates with a priest's hiding- 
place. For fourteen years the house was the home of the 
late Mr. Thomas Garner, the well-known architect, who 
restored it in the most careful manner. The valuable соПес- 
tion of old furniture, tapestry, and armour will also be sold 
on the premises on November 22. 


As to the TattershaH vandalism, Professor Baldwin Brown 
writes to the “ Times” :—“ The brutal treatment meted out 
to a fine work of old English art should move the indignation 
cf the public, and in this way make a repetition of the 
scandal less easy in times to come. If I am right the vendors 
were directors of a substantial bank, and were no doubt men 
of position and education, yet they gave orders for a perfectlv 
barbaric act of vandalism. It is all very well to plead “the 
interests of the shareholders." No directors could, of course, 
be compelled on such a plea to do any illegal act, but this 
tearing out the fittings of Tattershall Castle, and the con- 
:equent mutilation of a building in its way of almost unique 
value, ought to be equally impossible as an illegal act to 
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men who as citizens should be jealous of the national honour 
and above the vulgar piece of hooliganism that has been 
committed. The agents in the affair appear to be a firm of 
repute as art dealers. If this be so a pretty title for dealing 
with works of art they have secured for themselves by an 
act the odiousness of which should have been fully apparent 
to them. If owners, dealers, and purchasers were to lose 
caste when they combine to mutilate fine works of mediaeval 
art, and be brought to see themselves as others see them, 


some gain for the future would be won even out of the 
Tattershall tragedy.” 


Л НЕ town-planning scheme which is being promoted by the 
Twickenham District Council has met with general approval. 
The whole of the land in the foreground of the view from 
Richmond Hill has been scheduled, with the co-operation 
of the Richmond Town Council and the Heston and Isle- 
worth District Council, and it is claimed that the effect. of 
this will be to preserve the famous view for ever. It is also 
proposed to build a bridge over the Thames at Eel Pie 
Island, thus giving much-needed access to the riverside lands 
of the Dysart Estate at Ham, which will probably lead in the 
near future to the development of the estate as a garden city. 
There are 800 acres of suitable Jand available for that pur- 
pose. : 


THE illustration of the charming old cottages at Witley 
Street, to which we referred in our notes last week, was 
crowded out, and we now give it, by permission of the editor 
of the " Home Counties Magazine." 


Tue following appeared in the “ Times": —Sir.—Will vou 
allow me to make the following statements about Bardney 
Abbey? It is well known to a great number of people that 
extensive excavations have been going on now for two and a- 
half years, with remarkable results. We have just finished 
the whole area of the church, which is 260ft. long, 61ft. 
broad, and 130ft. across the transepts; the excavating has 
disclosed considerable remains of 30 pillars, two altar slabs, 
and 80 monumental slabs of unusual interest in situ, 54 of 
which have inscriptions dating from Abbot Roger de Barowe, 
1352, to William Sotheray, Sub-Prior, 1525. The refectorv 
contains not only the stumps of the table legs, but also the 
triangular-shaped trestles (with carved heads) that carried 
the tables; the dorter, reredorter, chapter house, kitchen, 
and well are full of interest. I venture to appeal to the 
country, and particularly to the county of Lincoln, to pay 
£350, and then the site will be conveyed, either to the 
National Trust or to the Lincoln Diocesan Tncorporated 
Trustees. Bardney is nine miles from Lincoln, ten miles 
from Woodhall Spa, and the abbey is one and a-half miles 
from Bardney Station. —I am, Sir, yours faithfully — 
CHARLES E. Larne, Vicar of Bardney. 


A LARGE party of members of the Llandudno Field Club last 
Saturday week paid a visit to Caerhun Hall, in the Vale of 
Conway, at the invitation of Colonel and Mrs. Thomas Gee. 
for the purpose of seeing such remains as are visible of the 
Roman station of Conovium, which is situated within the 
grounds of the mansion. The party were conducted by Mr. 
G. A. Humphreys, the chairman of the club committee. 
Mr. Humphreys pointed out the horizontal grassy space, 
about 440 yards square, which formed the Roman camp. 
Traces of the earthen rampart and the trench outside it are to 
be seen all round, but the rampart is very distinct on the 
south or-river side, and the east side nearest the river. The 
river runs through a narrow valley, some twenty or thirty feet 
below the level of the present surface of the camp. At the 
eastern edge of the camp stands the old Caerhun Church, 
partly concealed from the river and the railway beyond it 
bv trees. Between the church and the river, also partly 
hidden by trees, is the site of the Roman bath constructed, 
according to some authorities, during the period of the occu- 
pation of the camp by Roman soldiers. The baths were just 
above the level of the highest flood water in the river, and 
below the level and outside the defences of the camp. It js 
suggested, Mr. Humphreys explained, that the baths were 
not built until a late period of the Roman occupation, when 
the surrounding country was peaceful. There is no present 
indication of how the Romans obtained their water supplv 
for the baths. The site was excavated about a century ago. 
and since that time the foundations of the rooms, which were 
then very clearly disclosed, have undergone much deteriora- 


tion, and the growing trees among the masonry have tended 
to accelerate the deterioration. But the plan of the building 
can be clearly traced, and some fragments of the walls exist, 
with the mortar still binding the stones together. The hypo- 
caust, or heating chamber, was at the northern end, where 
pipes, perforated for the emission of the hot air, have been 
found, and on Saturday bits of red tiles made by Roman 
workmen, or native workmen under Roman direction, were 
picked up by members of the club. Colonel Gee said that 
such relics were often brought to the surface by rabbits at 
work in the earth covering the site. The tiles formed the 
floor of the hot chamber, where was situated the therma, or 
calidarium, or hot bath. The hot air and water from that 
chamber flowed into: the next, which was used as а tepid 
bath-room, or tepidarium, while at the other end of the 
building was the frigidarium, or cold bath. An undoubted 
Roman road runs from Conovium through the Pass of Two 
Stones to the sea at Aber, but the continuation of it, towards 
Deva, or Chester, where the Roman headquarters was 
situated, has not been found, and Mr. Humphreys suggested 
that one of the most useful tasks that the Field Club, with 
the allied societies іп Denbighshire, could take up in the 
cause of Romano. British archeology would be to try to trace 
that road in the easterly direction. 


AN exhibition of arts and handicrafts will be held by “Тһе 


Englishwoman" at the Maddox Street Galleries, from Wed- 
nesday, November 1, to Tuesday, November 14. 


— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CHOLSEY CHURCH. 


See notes on this subject. 
BRITISH ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


Н. Percy Apams and Chas. Ho pen, Architects. 

THESE new buildings contain accommodation for 180 beds, 
three new operating theatres and rooms in connection, also a 
new casualty department. The buildings are all faced with 
Portland stone, and constructed on the Coignet principle of 
reinforced concrete. Тһе whole of the works are being 
carried out by Messrs. Cowlin, of Bristol. The roofing 15 
now being put on. 

It may be remembered that this design was selected on the 
award of Mr. E. T. Hall, in a limited competition. 


CHURCHES AT LUCCA, SIENA, AND ORVIETO. 
See our notes on " Cathedrals of Central Italy.” 


———9——— 
MANGHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


N Wednesday, October 11, the first of the meetings of the 
society's winter programme was held, when Mr. Edward 
‚Wood, F.R.I.B.A., delivered the presidential address. | 

In the room was exhibited a large collection of drawings 
and photographs of important architectural works of both past 
and present, which were obtained for the occasion by the 
president. 

Mr. Wood said that he proposed to depart from the usual 
custom which had been followed on many previous occasions 
of reviewing the vear's work and architectural achievement. 
He could foresee that a series of lamentations might be the 
result, and that was not the spirit in which а new session S 
work should be undertaken. А paragraph of James Russell 
Lowell suggested a subject for discussion and thought. 
“There is only one thing better than tradition, and that 15 
the original and eternal life, out of which all tradition takes 
its rise." We all acknowledge, continued Mr. Wood, that 
tradition is the greatest factor and the greatest book that 
goes to our making. Тһе difficulty is in its interpretation. 
The temperament of vigour will seek to express itself upon 
lines founded upon his own conception of the spirit of the 
work of his predecessors, strengthened by an intense craving 
to create for himself. How much originality and of reliance 
on the past in compatible with freedom of thought? 

On tradition alone we cannot advance. If we make the 
past a crutch and ourselves a cripple, we are exponents of 
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intellectual stagnation. Do we show our appreciation of the 
Greeks more wisely in attempting the mechanical reproduc- 
tion of their forms, or by endeavouring to comprehend the 
spirit of full-grown manhood in which they wrought, to kindle 
ourselves by the emulation of it, and to bring it to bear with 
all its plastic force on our wholly new condition of life and 
thought? External imitation of a bygone excellence, or 
even by applying the rules which analytical criticism has 
formulated from the study of it, produces the artificial, not 
the artistic. That most subtle of all essences which eludes 
chemist, anatomist, and microscopist, the life is in »sthetics 
not less shy of the critic. The Italian Renaissance fell 
short in its architecture because to a living body of social 
and scientific new birth was bound the corpse of a past art. 
Тһе great and magnificent development of plan was not 
accompanied by corresponding achievement in design. The 
architects were hard at work as students of antiquity, while 
the sculptors were yearning to create. 

Yet the notion of absolute originality was an absurdity. 
A man cannot escape in thought any more than in language, 
from the past. Not less preposterous than raising dead 
styles is the invention of new ones. 

Art must be at once retrospective and progressive, its very 
progress a reflection returned from the mirror of the past. 
Its artists must be endowed with that energy of life which 
vitalises and becomes a channel of creative power. To the 
extent which they possess this force are they original, crea- 
tive, fecund. Not in skill, device, artifice or mechanism is 
originative impulse to be found, but in life—“ They аге 
torrents of will." They work in ways dissimilar, but the 
quality they possess is their measureless vitality, which the 
academic is unable to stifle or the archzologist to smother. 

From abstract, thoughts and reasonings our minds can 
travel to the things of to-day and enquire how they influence 
our endeavours. .In our planning we exercise every mental 
energy in satisfying practical requirements. We visit the 
most recent developments in every utilitarian direction, and 
this vitality has justly yielded its reward. Has there been 
equal success in the development of the architectural contri. 
bution? or has our energy exhausted itself before we are 
architects? Our clients, it may be said, do not encourage 
these things, but is that sufficient to stifle aspiration? Are 
not our convictions so true that we are ready to put them 
aside before the indifference of others ? 

We must again remember that the test of an artist will 
always be that he has something to say—that he 1s moved һу 
some faith that he holds. He may be a scholar or interest- 
ing, logical, industrious, but unless he is sincere he can only 
he a partial success. 

Mr. Wood referred to the collection of works in the room. 
Reverence forbade any allusion to those whose works were 
of the long past, but of the others he could touch upon some 
as worthy of grateful tribute, and he concluded bv an 
analysis of Westminster Cathedral, some works of Professor 
Pite, Mr. Henry Wilson, and others whose work were 
exhibited. 


-----Ж----- 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY ОҒ ARCHITECTS AND! 
SURVEYORS. 


THE members of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors met at the Sheffield University on the 12th 


inst. on the occasion of the opening meeting of the winter | 


session. They were entertained to tea by the president (Mr. 
J. В. Mitchell Withers, F.R.I.B.A.), who subsequently 
delivered an address. Не referred to the approaching 25th 
anniversary of the society, and said during the period that 
had elapsed since the society was founded nothing was more 
marked than the recognition by both branches of the profes 
sion with which they were in touch, of the power of combina- 
tion and organisation for good, and the education of those 
who were to follow them as architects and surveyors. 
Touching upon the question of town planning, he said it was 
chiefly an economic question, and while for health's sake 
open spaces and airy dwellings were needful, they must not 
forget that the house was the shelter of the familv, the home 
of those individuals, and must always be the chief considera- 
tion in a well-planned city or town. Wide streets with costly 
pavements were secondary to healthv homes and plavgrounds 
as open spaces. So far as the city of Sheffield, the largest 
ın Yorkshire, was concerned, he expressed the hope that the 
wisdom and foresight of the members of the citv council 
might be such that the city, with its natural and beautiful 


Ф 


surroundings, might һе fated to hold the position in their 
great county to which it had so rapidly risen. He expressed 
sorrow that the architectural classes at the university were 
not taken greater advantage of. 

The work executed by students in the Department of Archi- 
tecture at the university was inspected, and the members were 
very gratihed at the all-round excellence of the specimens 
exhibited, the improvement in the measured drawings, сот- 
pared with previous years, being especiaily noticeable. 


—— EEE 


GANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


ч ELI. HARRY,” the Angel Tower, has been brought 
back under Mr. Сагое 8 care to a condition of sound- 
ness in which it ought to continue as a joy to many genera- 
tions; and, that done, a similar reparation has been mace 
of the north-west tower. These works have cost 4,25,000, 
which the Dean and his colleagues have raised, themselves 
contributing one sovereign for every nine subscribed from 
other sources. It is, indeed, amazing, both here and at 
Winchester, that the public has looked somewhat languidly 
on, while cathedral officials who happen to receive must less 
than the normal capitular stipends, have strained their per- 
sonal resources to the utmost in order to save what thev 
have received into their care, without receiving enough of the 
wherewithal to care for it. There is no wonder that the 
Dean speaks as if he could make no more appeals after this, 
nor that he should begin torreflect upon what his successor 
may have to face if he himself now fails to rouse people 
to a sense of what is needed. 
For what is required to complete the task of reparation is 
a sum of £10,000, out of which there is immediate and 
pressing need for £5,500 in order to restore the south-west - 
tower. The Dean and Chapter have borrowed from their 
bankers to pav for the erection of scaffolding round this 
tower and to remove pinnacles which were a positive danger. 
They are also advised that they must deal seriatim in the 
same way with the pinnacles of the nave. But in any case 
no patriotic Englishman can contemplate the leaving of the 
tower in its present timbered and truncated state. For 
Canterbury Cathedral is not only, as the Dean calls it, “the 
Mother Church of the Anglican Communion”; it is also the 
first noble edifice that England presents to the gaze of our 
visitors from across the Channel. Хе like to offer it to 
their observation as a treasure which we are prepared to set 
beside their Cathedral at Sens, with which it has affinities, 
or beside any other that they choose to name. Тһе south- 
western tower in particular, for which the Dean’s appeal is 
now,made, is connected, as he reminds us, with the name of 
Archbishop Chichele, who began to build it in the reign of 


Henry V. | 
-----%- 
VENTILATION. 


T HE first of a series of six public lectures on “Тһе 

Real Nature of the Problems in Heating and Ventila- 
tion awaiting Solution by the Engineer’’ was delivered in 
University College on the 17th, by Mr. Arthur Н. Barker. 
Sir Aston Webb presided, and said that the lectures were 
the result of a communication between the Institute of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers and the University of 
London. They were to provide teaching for regular 
engineering students who might wish to specialise, and for 
engineers and architects engaged in practice. Architects 
were supposed to take no trouble in securing the best form 
of heating and ventilation for their buildings, but that was 
not the case. It was an extremely difficult thing to venti- 
late and heat a building used by people of different ages 
and requirements. 

Mr. Barker said it was an extremely difficult matter to ` 
provide a certain amount of heat and of fresh air for a 
building. In the past the engineer had been content to 
carry on his work with a few crude rules of thumb, and the - 
result had been failure, and the entire profession had been, 
not without reason, brought into discredit. The problem 
was associated with those of medical hygiene, which the 
heating engineer must regard as of essential importance. 
No conditions could be considered satisfactory unless a per- 
son was maintained in reasonable bodily comfort, conscious 
of neither heat nor cold, stuffiness of draughtiness. But 
there was no essential connection between feelings of bodilv 
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comfort and healthy conditions. It was not possible to 
determine whether the modern craze for unlimited fresh air 
was not largely misguided, and whether the effects could 
not be obtained in a crowded place in a better and cheaper 
way. Тһе heating and ventilating engineer had nothing 
to go on except general experience, and in the majority of 
cases this meant nothing more than general prejudice. 
Many of our old views were now known to be unfounded. 
The “ӛте!” of ozone was merely that of decaying sea- 
weed, and there was no more ozone in seaside air than in 
other places. Medical opinion was inclined to think that 
the relative humidity combined with temperature was one 
of the most important factors in regard to ventilation. 
Medical men were working heroically on this subject, but 
what the medical man had found was absolutely useless 
to enable the heating engineer to tackle the problem on 
scientific lines. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, in seconding, said that if, 
as the lecturer had shown, microbes increased according to 
the age of houses, cathedrals and mansions would need to 
be pulled down and rebuilt every twenty years. The prob- 
lem had been complicated by past Budgets. We had no 
iniquitous Budgets now, but under previous Budgets there 
had been a window tax, yielding two millions per annum, 
under which every skylight and every zinc plate for ventila- 
tion was liable to taxation. Architects built houses with as 
few windows as possible, and in Edinburgh a number of 
buildings were erected without windows at all, lighted en- 
tirely by artificial light. 

Thg resolution was carried, and Sir Aston Webb, in re- 
sponding, said that before architects could do much they 
must have some definite data from scientific men on which 
to found a scheme of ventilation. ‘The engineer wanted to 
lay down his scheme and get the architect to put his build- 
ings round it, but that was not always possible. 


——* 
TOWN PLANNING: FORMAL OR IRRREGULAR* 


By RAYMOND Unwin. 


ТІНЕ subject of the discussion which you have done me 

the honour of asking me to open to-night is one both 
deep in significance, for it goes to the root of all town-plan- 
ning design, and difficult of solution, for it opens up the 
whole problem of convention in art, as to which a controversy 
as old as art criticism has invaded every form of design from 
portrait painting to gardening. I am not qualified to deal 
conclusively with so wide a subject, nor do 1 feel able to 
put before you a simple advocacy of either the formal or the 
irregular in town planning, which perhaps might have been 
the easiest way to open a discussion. If we were to interpret 
the two views in such terms as some of the extremists on 
each side make use of, it would be fairly easy to put a strong 
case against either party. Those who sav that the town plan 
should consist entirely of straight streets and square places 
symmetrically arranged upon an axial, pretty obvious!y ignore 
both the economic necessities and the great architectural 
opportunities which spring from the fact that the site upon 
which the plan is to be carried out has in England, in nine 
cases out of ten, an undulating surface, and contains many 
marked features of an irregular character. On the other 
hand, those who maintain that because the site consists of 
hills and hollows, and is marked by winding streams and 
devious highways, uplands with ragged edges, and the 
random boundary lines of private properties, it is therefore 
unnatural and out of harmony with the site to plan straight 
streets or lay out symmetrical groups of buildings, seem, on 
the other hand, to neglect altogether the legitimate function 
of human design and the application of architectural prin- 
ciples natural to a work so intimately connected with archi- 
tectural expression as that of town planning. 

Unless the extreme formalist is prepared to depend upon 
gigantic feats of engineering to provide for him a sufficiently 
formal stage for the display of his design, however formal he 
may make it on the paper plan, many sites will play pranks 
with the lines of his elevations. Іп fact, we cannot, if we 
are to obtain any success, think of town planning as the 
creation of a pattern in two dimensions, but must necessarily 
think of it in three. The formalist will admit that on an 
undulating surface many of his straight lines will always be 
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sven as curves, and I cannot conceive any valid reason why 
he should not curve his lines on plan if by so doing he can 
secure a horizontal line for his elevation; a matter which may 
be of vital importance to the formal effect he aims to produce, 

The line of argument seems to give an opening to the advo. 
cate of the irregular school to come along and say: “What 
is this formalism and symmetry, anyway? Is it anything but 
a mere conventional rule to make it easy for the imaginative 
mind to produce harmless designs? What possible justifica- 
tion is there for limiting the design to the symmetrical, the 
straight, or the square?” Не has studied the lines which 
have pleased him in the world around the sweep of the 
seashore, the outline of the mountain slope, and the subtle 
forms of leaves and flowers, as seen foreshortened in their 
natural state, and has found no formality. True he must 
admit some degree of symmetry in the balancing of parts, 
of the bodies of men and animals, but he will urge that this 
is always associated with an extreme degree of subtle model- 
ling with some inexactitude, and that the the symmetry of 
Богу form, except perhaps when laid out in death, is 
always modified by the want of symmetry of the pose in 
Which it is seen. 

lf, on the strength of this, he argues, “Why should I not 
have for mv design the same freedom that I see in these 
forms around me?" І am not sure whether here we have not 
stumbled on the essential fallacy of this point of view, the 
idea that the free exercise of fancy uncontrolled by any preci 
sion of purpose or law of proportion is the natural basis for 
the highest tvpe of design іп all branches of human activity. 
John Ruskin is not accepted nowadavs as a safe guide in all 
matters of architectural art, but I should like to quote what 
he says about that idea of liberty which regards it as mean- 
ing the right to do what we like. He ѕауѕ: — 

* Nor is it the least among the sources of more serious 
satisfaction which I have found in the pursuit of a subject 
that at first appeared to bear but slightly on the grave 
interests of mankind, that the conditions of material perfec. 
tion which it leads me in conclusion to consider furnish a 
strange proof how false is the conception, how frantic the 
pursuit of that treacherous phantom which men call liberty 
—most treacherous, indeed, of all phantoms, for the feebiest 
rav of reason might surely show us that not only its attain- 
ment, but its being was impossible. There is no such thing 
in the universe. There can never be. Тһе stars have it 
not, the earth has it not, the sea has it not, and we men 
have the mockery and semblance of it only for our heaviest 
punishment." 

| would like further to suggest that in the alternative defini- 
tion, first given, I believe, by James Hinton, “that liberty 
is the power to like what we тау do,” will be found some 
reply to the extreme informalist. Certainly a good deal of 
what тау be seen of informal town planning and ar! 
nouveau architecture does support the view that in the studied 
irregularities the designers аге parodving the lines of a 
nature which they do not understand, and caricaturing a type 
of beauty which their art is incapable of creating. But 
because of this, to maintain that no one is competent to com- 
pose, either in the form of buildings or in the field of town 
planning on a symmetrical line, that the beauties of propor- 
tion and relation can only be displayed when axially planned, 
seems to me a proposition which is amply disproved by many 
of the most beautiful buildings, streets, and places which 
have resulted from the work of the greatest periods of the 
past. 

But our discussion is approaching the most unprofitable 
point of trving to decide one of those never-to-he-settled 
problems as to how far we may sway towards one view or 
another, the extreme and logical outcome of each of which 
we feel to be unsatisfactory. To avoid this danger І suggest 
that we trv and approach the subject from another point of 
view. Past generations have not been able to solve the 
problem on these lines. It is hardlv likely that we shall 
do so to-night, but if we can by discussing it help one 
another to sce more cleariv what should guide us, we ma! 
«ean some practical good from the discussion. | | 

What is town planning? What constitutes it as an Ru 
and what limitations must artistic expression through this 
medium accept? к ds 

Town planning consists in making provision for the И 
and affording satisfaction for the aspirations of an organist 
community. Tt is its purpose to minister to the convenience 
of the inhabitants, to increase the efficiency of their ass 
ciated industrial and commercial activities, to foster m. 
social intercourse and their intellectual development by t 
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facilities which it affords, and to add to the pleasure of their 
lives by preserving the amenities of the town as a place of 
residence. This is, in mere outline, the useful function 
which town planning must fulfil. Тһе very expression of 
some of its purposes would constitute town planning an art, 
and it is impossible, as in the kindred art of architecture, 
to draw any precise line between the useful purpose anıl 
the beauty of the form adopted to satisfy that purpose, the 
two being intermingled. If properly appreciated both by 
the citizen and the artist these two aspects of the subject are 
not antagonistic, but they may become antagonistic if the 
artist forgets the purpose of that which he is creating and 
imagines that it is his duty to create something beautiful 
which the citizens may with an effort make use of, instead 
of creating something useful and expressing it in a beautiful 
form. . 

Here at once we meet with definite limitations of a practi- 
cal nature within which the designer must work. It may be 
true that the steep, straight street leading over the top of 
the hill would make an excellent basis for a formal scheme, 
but if every cyclist has to dismount and push his machine 
up that hill, and every driver to walk his horse with diff- 
culty down the other side, the purpose of convenient access 
will hardly have been satisfied, and any beauty which the 
design may have will be rendered unpleasing by its obvious 
want of suitability to its proper purpose. We see, there- 
fore, that our plan, whatever its form, must properly satisfv 
the requirements of use, and must be adapted to the nature 
of the site. "These may be taken as two cardinal principles 
of successful town planning design, principles which аге 
sufficiently important to overrule any mere question of 
formality of plan when they are antagonistic to it. "Though 
these practical considerations will often be irreconcilable 
with some preconceived formal scheme, it is not often that 
they will be antagonistic to all forms of beautiful expression. 
Much has been written on the relation between use and 
beautv, and I must not wander off into a discussion on this 
point. Suffice it to say that in town planning, at any rate, 
beauty is intimately associated with use, witli fitness for pur- 
pose and function, but it is not the same thing. It is not 
enough to satisfy the use and trust that by chance beauty 
will result. Use and fitness will dictate certain lines of 
development, but it is seldom that these will be exact lines ; 
rather they will usually be limits of deviation, and it is 
within those limits which the useful purpose allows that the 
town planner must keep, and it is of the scope which thev 
afford him that he must take advantage to produce the beauty 
of form at which he is aiming. 

But not only are there limitations due to the useful pur- 
poses of town planning, there are, as in other arts, limita- 
tions due to the medium. 

First of all, this art is not complete in itself. Тһе town 
planner but lays down the general design, creates the 
opportunities. Не must depend upon the architects who 
come after him to fill in the details and take advantage of 
the opportunities he has created. Не will be able to a 
greater or less extent to influence the result bv determining 
the position of main buildings, and sometimes by fixing 
frontage lines and limiting the heights and character of the 
buildings, but at best he must leave all detail out of his 
count; he can deal only with the main masses. It is by 
the handling of these masses of building and the disposition 
of the spaces or voids between them, by bringing all the 
` masses and spaces into proportion with each other, and the 
whole into proper relation to the site so as to produce an 
organic composition, and by this alone, that town planning 
can speak, can produce its effect.. It is bv the completeness 
of the organic composition also that town planning gives 
expression to the ideas of corporate activity, civic association, 
and human fellowship, a range of ideas which can hardly, 
with equal adequacy, be expressed in any other wav. 

If that be so, then our artistic aim proves true when 
brought to the test which Mr. Reginald Blomfield has well 
suggested when he says: “This is, I think, the vital touch- 
stone of any art that what it does can only be done bv that 
one particular art." 

Anything, then, which contributes to the force and clear- 
ness of this expression of the organic unitv of the city must 
be proper to the practise of this art, while anvthing that 
detracts from or blurs this expression must be improper. It 
Is bv appeaiing to the sense of correlation which springs 
from spacing and proportion, to the sense of unity which 
springs from definitely apprehended form, whether in plan 
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by the disposition of the parts upon a level plain, or in 
elevation by the piling of them up upon the hillside, that 
alone we can produce this our highest form of expression. 
We are seeking definiteness of form; it can һагФу be right 
to take informality or irregularity as our means. 

To sum up, I beiieve, then, that town planning should be 
formal, using the word in a broad sense, and always remem- 
bering that there are limits set bv the useful purposes that 
the plan must provide for, by the nature and opportunities 
afforded by the site, and by the relation of the beholder to 
the city which he views, all of which will very often cause 
the essential effects to depend upon a formalism which does 
not hesitate to depart from exact regularity on the paper plan, 
when by doing so more adequate expression can be given to 
some element of the design more essential to the complete 
unity of the result than the element of formality. 
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THE MITCHELL LIBRARY. 


RIGINATING in the vear 1877 from a bequest by the 
late Mr. Stephen Mitchell, of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Stephen Mitchell and Son, tobacco manufacturers, 
who bequeathed the residue of his estate, amounting to 
£30,009, to the Corporation of the City of Glasgow for 
the establishment of a large public library chiefly for the 
purpose of reference and consultation, the Mitchell Library 
rapidly developed and expanded from its very inception. 

In the palatial building which has been erected in the 
vicinity of St. Апаге 5 Hall, to the designs of Mr. William 
В. Whitie, F.R.1.B.A., 219, St. Vincent Street, а hand- 
some addition has not only been made to the architectural 
features of the city, but a worthy and appropriate home has 
been found for the various departments comprised within 
the library. 

Every department of the new building is equipped on the 
most modern and omate scale. The main reading-hall, as 
befits the largest and most-used apartment in the establish- 
ment, occupies the central part of the building, with the 
public rooms of lesser importance grouped round it. Its 
floor area measures 113ft. by 52ft., and provides ample 
space for the 31 tables, at which 322 readers can be accom- 
modated. Longitudinally it is divided into three principal 
hays Бу massive piers panelled and ornamented in plaster, 
and each main bay is further divided into three subsidiary 
bavs bv Tonic columns which carry the entablature extend. 
ing round the four sides of the room at a height of 26ft. 
The ceiling is segmental in shape, and is carried Бу heavily- 
moulded, coffered, and enriched transverse ribs, which spring 
from the entablature level and rise to a height of 44ft. in 
the centre of the curve. By the introduction between the 
ribs of intersecting vaults conforming to the lines of semi- 
circular glazed spinnss in the side walls immediately over 
the entablature, a pleasing diversity of line and surface is 
obtained; and as the room 18 lighted entirely from above, 
the centre portion of the ceiling has been formed, by means 
cf longitudinal ribs, into large panels glazed with leaded 
glass, in which colour has been introduced very sparingly. 

The lower walls between the piers and columns are 
panelled to a height of 8ft. бт. in Italian walnut, polished 
and finished with a dull surface, and this material is also 
used for the other furnishings and fittings in the room. The 
upper walls and ceiling are finished entirely in plaster and 
Keene’s cement. Spacious public corridors leading from 
the principal entrance in North Street surround the reading- 
hall on three sides, and from these the room тау be entered 
either at the north or the south end. Immediately on enter- 
ing the reader will find the catalogues for public use 
arranged on the counter which divides the reading-hall from 
the bookstore on the west, in which are placed a selection 
of over 40,000 of the volumes which have been found to 
be іп most frequent demand. Тһе counter extends the 
whole length of the room, the three bavs at each end being 
utilised for the public catalogues, and the three centre bavs 
‘for the issue and return of books. | 

Тһе remainder of the accommodation for the storage of 
books is arranged on four floors immediately over the ground 
floor bookstore, and in addition the greater part of the 
basement is devoted to this purpose. All the bookstores are 
therefore in close touch with the issue counter, and as thev 
are all connected by telephone and bv booklifts, an excep- 
tionallv rapid service of books to readers is assured. Тһе 
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whole of the bookcases in (һе bookstores are constructed of 
Tobasco mahogany, French polished to a perfectly smooth 
surface, and fitted with movable interchangeable 
shelves. At present the collection of books numbers over 
200,000, but provision has been made for the convenient 
storage of double that number, so that the growth of the 
library has been provided for for many vears to come. 

The ladies? room and students’ room, which occupy 
positions to the north and south respectively of the read- 
mg-hall, are spacious and lofty apartments. Although they 
are similar in size—each measuring 48ft. біп. by 23ft., with 
a ceiling height of about 25ft.—thev are treated differently 
in detail. Both are panelled and finished in French polished 
Tobasco mahogany. The ladies’ room is intended to accom. 
modate 50 readers seated at nine tables, and the students’ 
room 41 readers seated at individual desks. As has hitherto 
been the custom, only members of the public who have 
provided themselves with readers’ tickets will be permitted 
to use the latter room. In each of these apartments the 
service counter and public catalogues are placed at the 
west end of the room, so that the attendants have convenient 
access to the various bookstores. A service of pneumatic 
tubes for the convevance of readers’ slips to and from the 
main issue counter has been installed, and this should be 
of great service іп facilitating the handling of the volumes. 

Students of local and of Scottish hterature will be interested 
to learn that adequate provision has been made in the new 
building for the special collections which have been features 
in the Mitchell Library since its earliest days, viz.. Glasgow 
books and local literature generally, editions of Burns and 
books relating to his history and personality, and books on 
Scottish poetry. These collections are now accommodated în 
separate rooms opening from the principal corridor in the 
ground floor, the Glasgow Room being placed at the north. 
east and the Burns Room at the south-east corner of the 
building, = Each room measures 27ft. bv 23ft., and the 
furnishings and fittings in both are of Austrian oak of suit- 
able ornamental design. — Publie-spirited citizens тау be 
reminded that an ample margin of space has been allowed 
for the future expansion of these collections, and prospective 
donors of valuable editions and manuscripts may have every 
confidence that their gifts will be safely bestowed and dis- 
plaved to the best advantage. 

The corridors leading to the pubhe rooms on the ground 
and first floors are of spacious and dignified proportions, 
the walls throughout being lined to a height of about 8ft. біп. 
with finelyv-veined Crestola marble framed into panels, with 
bands of ribboned Greek Cipollino marble, and the ceilings 
appropriately treated In ornamental plastic work. То 
minimise the noise arising from the trate in these corridors 
the floors have been laid with rubber tiling m large black 
and white squares. The main staircase leading to the upper 
floor occupies the sem-circular projection which, surmounted 
by the dome, forms a prominent feature in the centre of 
the North Street frontage, and the interior effects, which 
are produced by the wheeling flights of steps and the lofty 
proportions and fine treatment of the upper part of the stair- 
case and the interior of the dome. are very striking and im- 
pressive. White Pentelicon marble has been used for the 
steps, and Bath stone for the enclosing stringers and balus- 
trade and for the columns supporting them. From the 
staircase a wide corridor leads to the two public rooms 
situated on the first floor. Оп the north, and occupving the 
whole length of the Berkelev Street front, is the Magazine 
Room, in which nearly 600 of the current numbers of periodi- 
cals of all kinds are provided for the use of readers. One- 
half of this number, which practically means those most in 
use, are placed on то tables at which 195 readers can be 
seated, and the remainder arranged on a conveniently-placed 
rack near the entrance. The finishings and furniture of this 
room are of French-polished Tobasco mahogany, the wall 
panelling being carried up to the height of the window-sills. 
Fluted pilasters, also of mahogany, support the plaster en- 
tablature which extends round the room over the windows. 
and the ceiling is spanned by enriched plaster ribs, segmental 
in outline, between which are introduced large panels glazed 
with leaded glass for the admission of light. 

The special reom provided for the Jeffrey Reference 
Librarv occupies a corresponding position at the south end 
of the building. and is similar in dimensions to the Magazine 
Room. It is panelled in Austrian oak, fumed and polished. 
and is furnished with handsome oak bookcases arranged along 
the side walls. | 


The floors in all the public rooms are laid with oak wood 
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blocks ш a variety of patterns, with borders of geometrical 
design in oak and beech. For the administrative depart- 
ment of the library and for the staff accommodation is pro- 
vided principally on the intermediate floor between the 
ground and first floors, with entrances from Kent Road anıl 
Berkeley Street. A well-appointed octagonal room is, Low- 
ever, provided for the use of the librarian on the ground 
floor immediately to the rear of the main service counter, 
conveniently situated for access to the public and for control 
and supervision of the staff. A very complete system of 
heating and ventilation has been installed, whereby an 
abundant supply of air, cleansed from the impurities of the 
сиу atmosphere and heated to the proper temperature, will 
be introduced into all the rooms used by the public, while 
the other departments of the building will be heated by 
means of steam radiators. — Glasgow Herald.” - 


as, жены 
TOWN PLANNING AT BOLTON. 


CONFERENCE on town planning was held in the 
Central Hall, Bolton, on Saturday afternoon, and was 
attended by representatives of several public bodies. Mr. 
J. Е. Steele, who presided, said it was hoped that the result 
of the conference would be the formation of a strong com- 
mittee to push local councils forward, and help to educate 
public opinion on the subject of housing and town planning. 
Some Bolton people seemed to have the idea that the town 
began when they did and would end with them, but it was 
not fair that they should build up a big debt for posterity. 
Some time ago the Bolton ‘Town Council considered а pro- 
posal to form a committee to draw up a plan for the develop- 
ment of the town, but thev refused to obtain the assistance 
of four experts in architecture, and appointed instead chair- 
men of district committees. That committee had not met, 
but he was hoping that verv soon it would be helping to 
Improve the condition of the people, Many English people 
were hving under conditions that would disgrace savages in 
Africa, 

Mr. H. Shalleross (Rochdale) said the Town Planning Act 
left no room for districts to complain about the inaction of 
local authorities. Ratepayers could obtain the attendance of 
experts from London, and if their complaints were justified 
Goverument action would follow. И was true many people 
did not want gardens, but it was essential for good health 
that slums should be abolished and houses provided that had 
plenty of open space around them. It was the duty of local 
authorities to buy land at a fair price and offer facilities for 
the bulding of good houses. 

Sir W. H. Lever said they were full of hope in Bolton, 
and it was his belief they would not be disappointed. Very 
few towns had adopted the Town Planning Act, and it was his 
hope that Bolton would be first in taking decisive action. 
Inaction in regard to such a subject meant the loss of money. 
Slums and human wreckage were easily to be found, and Ч 
they were careless about themselves they had no right to 
be careless about the future of defenceless children. Tens 
of thousands had been spent in Bolton on street widening, 
but their real work lay before them, and in doing it they 
would do well to learn a lesson from the Germans, who had 
drawn up a scheme for the development of the large manu- 
facturing district of which Dusseldorf was the centre. In 
drawing up that scheme the Germans paid heed to the tangle 
l.ancashire was in as the result of considering each place as 
a separate unit instead of in relation to those around it. 
English laws were very backward about road-making, and 
the chief difficulty about the housing question was that of 
providing the land. German towns made profits by selling 
land at the highest possibie rates, but his idea was that 
English towns could gain considerably by buying land when- 
ever possible at agricultural rates, and letting it at a very 
low rental. If they paid £100 an acre, and permitted the 
building of no more than twelve houses on each acre, a ground 
rent of five per cent. would be produced by the payment of 
8s. a vear for each house. In addition to that the council 
would benefit bv the receipt of £,60 in rates from each acre 
built upon. so that a sounder business proposition could not 
be desired. Authorities could not come in as speculators, 
and certainiv it would be unwise to acquire land by com- 
pulsorv purchase; but just as there had been some astonish- 
ing sales by private treatv in the past, so there would be 
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opportunities of picking up land at very favourable prices 
within the next few years. Few manufacturing towns had 
such beautiful surroundings as Bolton's, and it was their duty 
to educate the peop!e into taking advantage of their opportuni- 
ties. | 

Mr. T. H. Mawson said there was a marked difference 
between the people of England and Germany. In the one 
country a man as he grew richer became more and more 
detached from town life, whereas in Germany growing wealth 
was frequentiv regarded as an increasing opportunitv to get 
into closer touch with the life of the citv and to improve it. 


Mr. H. R. Aldridge, secretary of the National Housing . 


and Town Planning Council, said many towns were adopting 
the cowardlv policy of waiting until they could benefit by the 
experiences of other communities more enterprising than 
themselves. Іп the meantime, diseases due to bad air and 
lack of light were carrving off hundreds of their inhabitants. 

Mr. R. Toothill proposed that a district committee should 
be formed to educate public opinion in favour of a wise and 
active administration of the powers and duties of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act. This was carried. 


———9——— 
PORTINSCALE BRIDGE. 


T HE following letter is such a pertinent comment on the 

action of local authorities, that we reprint it from the 
^ Times" : —Sir, —Adverting to letters that have appeared оп 
this subject in your columns by Sir Robert Hunter and Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, I write to sav that local ratepayers are 
petitioning the Highway Authority of the Cumberland County 
Council to come down and confer with them and with the 
experts who have reported that the bridge can be saved, 
before they come to any final conclusion on this important 
matter. | 

What many of us in the district feel is that, quite apart 
from the destruction of the bridge, whose lines are of real 
beauty, and have given delight to artists of many generations, 
it is a grievous waste of ratepayers’ money to spend £4,000 
where £860 would suffice. We are told that with the com- 
mittee it is not a question of monev, that even if private 
individuals were willing to guarantee the £800 on the condi- 
tion that if a satisfactory job were made of it the bridge 
would be taken over by the county, such an offer would not 
be entertained, as the bridge is insufficient for the traffic. 

Now it 1s a matter of common knowledge that except during 
the tourist season, the traffic is only the traffic of an ordinary 
country road. There is no town between Keswick and the 
coast nearer than Cockermouth, and those who come from 
Cockermouth have the choice of two highways to Keswick. 
Whilst the standard width of main roads in Cumberland is 
18ft., the present Portinscale Bridge is onlv 1ft. less—viz., 
17ft. between the parapets—that the bridge itself 15 ı oft. бт. 
In width, and that it ought to be possible to corbel out the 
parapets and gain another foot if need be. 

We are told that the highway authority might be willing, 
as we make such a fuss about the beauty of the old bridge 
in question, to consider the leaving of it standing by the side 
of the new bridge, but we thank them for nothing. Its 
beauty would cease to be seen. The local opposition to this 
waste of ratepayers’ money is not opposed to апу needed 
alteration of the gradient in the approach of the bridge. I 
do not think it would oppose the broadening of the bridge on 
ıts present lines. 

The county council, though, until his recent death, they 
had in their road surveyor a competent builder of skew 
bridges, have not for some years past used the services of any 
architect in the important work of planning their bridges, and 
the consequence is patent as far as the artist eve goes. This 
new bridge, besides being in all probability a substantial, 
commonplace structure, must be а costly affair, and the 
approaches wiil need filling up on either side for a consider- 
able distance on soft land. Тһе river often floods on the 
Keswick side of the bridge, and this will probably necessitate 
flood-water conduits. It is no secret that the owner of the 
land needed is one of those who strongly protest against the 
scheme. | 

In answer to the statement that the Highway Committee 
have been influenced against the attempting the repair of the 
present bridge, on the ground of the cost that would be in- 
volved in building a temporary wooden structure across the 
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river to carry the traffic during the process, it 15 enough to 
state that Mr. Fox, the eminent engineer, who believes the 
bridge can be grouted and saved, and who has made the 
Grange Bridges so strong that he has said he would venture 
to run a railway train over them, distinctly laid it down in 
his report and specification that the traffic would not be 
stopped, for that gft. of roadway would be left whilst the 
other half of the bridge was being repaired. It is absurd to 
say that this in the dull season would not suffice. 

It is a great pity the county council cannot see their way 
to take a leaf out of the book of the Westmorland County 
Council. A few vears since the West Riding of Yorkshire 
requested them to join in pulling down an old bridge at 
Middleton, near Sedbergh, rebuilding and widening 
approaches at a cost of £7,000. Westmorland protested, 
and the two authorities finally agreed to save the old bridge 
by crowning it with reinforced concrete at a total cost to the 
two counties of £280. It was a lesson in economy which 
some of the ratepayers of the North have not forgotten, and 
this lesson has been lately reinforced in the Keswick district 
bv the saving of the two Grange Bridges for the sum of „£, 400. 

Yours truly, 
Н. О. RAWNSLEY. 


RN сез 


BUILDING NEWS. 


LORD ASHCOMBE laid, on Saturday afternoon, the foundation- 
stone of the new Church of St. Peter, which is being built 
between Headstone and the Metropolitan railway station, 
Harrow. The new church has been designed by Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, and the first part, to seat eight hundred, is 
estimated to cost £10,200. 


THE development of official architecture goes on apace. 
Another official school, that of Easingwold Grammar School, 
has just been opened. It has cost £2,735, and has been 
built by Mr. William Birch, of York, the architect being Mr. 
John Bainbridge, chief building inspector to the North 
Riding County Council. 


AT a meeting of the Dumfriesshire County Council on the 
11th inst., plans by Mr. J. М. Dick-Peddie, Edinburgh, 
were submitted of the proposed new county buildings, to be 
erected in English Street, Dumfries, on the site of the present 
militia barracks, at a cost of £ 21,000. The stvle of archi- 
tecture 1s the Renaissance of the 18th century. The plans 
were approved of. 


THE foundation-stone of a side chapel to Walton Parish 
Church, to be named the Hornby Chapel, was laid on 
October 5. -The accomodation will be increased to the ex- 
tent of 109 sittings, by the proposed additions, when the 
whole of the present scheme is completed. The estimated 
cost, £2,000, will be defrayed by voluntary contributions. 
The architects of the side chapel are Messrs. Nagington and 
Shennan, of 35, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


ON the rith inst. the Bishop of Durham dedicated the tower, 
with peals of bells and clock, which have been added to the 
Church of St. Aidan’s, at West Hartlepool, at a cost of 
43,100. The tower, which is built of Grosmont brick, with 
ornate stone dressing, is 84ft. high. Above the porch door 
in a canopied niche is a figure of the Patron Saint. Тһе 
architect for the work was Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., 
who designed the church and vicarage. 


А MEETING of the New Town Hall Committee of the New- 
castle Corporation was held on September 29, under the 
presidency of Sir H. W. Newton. In the course of a 
conversation as to a site on which to build a new Town 
Hall, the Northumberland Road site, on which the 
Northumberland Baths stand, was considered to be the best. 
It was decided to leave the matter in the hands of the 
sub-committee, to ascertain the probable cost, and also the 
cost of erecting new baths on the opposite side of the road. 


THE County Council of Renfrew have erected suitable stations 
which will meet the requirements of the districts for many 
vears. Тһе buildings erected on the Braidbar estate, near 
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to the railway station at Giffnock, contain an office or charge- 
room, with two cells and two constables’ houses, each house 
having two rooms, kitchen, scullerv, and bath-room, and with 
garden ground all round the building. The site was con- 
siderabiy under the roadway. There is a general domestic 
expression in the elevations, combined with a robust Scotch 
treatment in detail, and the workmanship is a good specimen 
of the  mason's craft, says the “Glasgow Herald.” 
The additions to Cathcart Police Station consists of 
a charge-room, inspector's room, muster hall, read- 
115, mess, and cioak-drving rooms, kitchen, lavatory, 
production-room, and five cells, with heating chamber, all on 
the ground floor, and on the upper floor nine rooms for single 
constables, besides brushing-room, naperies, bath-room, and 
lavatories, ail well furnished, heated with hot-water radiators, 
and lighted with electric light. The main frontage is to 
Merrylee Road, with the old part of the buildings fronting 
Clarkston Road, which latter contains houses for the two 
principal officials of the station. The buildings, both front 
and back, are treated in an expressive Scotch style, with 
dressed stone all round, so that the amenity of the district 
is not in any way injured. The buildings are from the 
designs of Мг. €. Davidson, F.S.1., architect, of Paislev, 
who a!so designed the Cardonald and Johnstone Police Build- 
ings and other stations throughout the county. 


ж- 
TRADE МОТЕ85. 


A 


THE Royal Berks Hospital, Reading, is being supplied with 
Shorland's double-fronted patent Manchester stoves and 
patent Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


A NEw clock and Cambridge quarter chimes, erected at St. 
Aidain Church, West Hartlepool, has just been dedicated bv 
the Lord Bishop of Durham. It is from the designs of the 
late Tord Grimthorpe, and was made and fixed by Messrs. 
William Potts and Sons, J.td., clock makers, Leeds. This 
firm are also making clocks for Ashlington Town Hall, Cum- 
beriand; Abbevdown, Cumberland; Brough, Westmorland ; 
and a clock and chimes for a Congregational church at Lower 
Darwen, Lancashire, and are now erecting St. Paul's Church 
clock and illuminated dials at Colwyn Bay, North Wales, for 
J. S. Littlewood, Esq., J.P.. of Colwyn Bay. 


-----%--- 
NOTICES ОР MEETINGS, Etc. 


October 24. 


Nottingham Architectural Socicty.—Mr. H. Gill, un 


“Holiday Rambles in Norfolk.” 8 p.m. 


October 25. 

Manchester Society of Architects.—VProfessor Beresford 
Pite, F.R.I.B.A., on “Тһе Aesthetic Treatment of Rein- 
forced Concrete.’’ 

October 26. 

Concrete Institute —Mr. R. L. Humphrey, of Philadel- 

phia, on “Fireproofing.” 8 pm. 


October 27. 
Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's | Societ v.— 
Professor C. Gourlay, A.R.I.B.A., on “The College 
Diploma and Certificate Courses in Building." 7.45 p.m. 


Why go to Experimental Firms for your 


Brilliant Signs and Letters, 


who are gaining their knowledge at your expense? 
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October зо. 
Architectural Assoctation.—Mr. Н. H. Hill, B.A., on 
"Ihe А.А. Excursion to the Loire, 1911,” at 7-30 p.m. 


November 2. 
Architectural. Association (Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club).—Mr. Edwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘Woman as 
a Domestic Architect," at 7.30 p.m. 


November 3. | 
Birmingham Architectural Assoctation.—Mr. М. Р. С. 
de la Fontaine, on ‘‘The Paris Atelier,’’ at 6.45 p.m. 


November 6. 
Royal Institute of British Architects. —Presidential 
Address by Mr. Leonard Stokes, at 8 p.m. 


November 8. 
Manchester Society of Architects.—Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., “Informal Discussion."' 


November 9. . 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Mr. 
W. S. Purchon, A.R.I.B.A., on “Тһе Architecture of 
Oxford.’ 

November 1o. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural | Craftsmen 
Society.—Debate on “Тһе uses of (т) Stone, (2) Brick, 
and (3) Concrete, as applied to a Country House," at 
7.45 p.m. 

November 13. 

Architectural Association. — Mr. J. В. Fulton, 
A.R.I.B.A., on the thesis ‘‘That the true hope of Archi- 
tecture lies in the Study of Good Modern Work,” at 


7.30 p.m. 
November 20. 
- Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. H. Heath- 
cote Statham, F.R.I.B.A., on “Modern French Sculp- 
ture," at 8 p.m. 
November 23. 
Architectural Association.—Conversazione, at 8 p.m. 


November 24. | 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen з 
Society.—Mr. T. G. Gilmour on ‘Town Planning, at 


7:45 p.m. | 
МОТЕ5 ОЕ COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. | 

Australia. Jan. 31, 1912. Laying-out Federal capital 
city, for the Government ОҒ the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Premiums: £1,750, £750, and £500. High Commissioner 
for Australia, London. 

Bradford. Infirmary. Keith W. Young, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Secretary-Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Brad: 
ford. £3 ss.* 

Cardiff. Nov. 30. Institute, for the Education Comm. 
Assessor, J. Jackson, Education Offices, City Hall, Cardiff. 
42 25." 

Hastings. Nov. 30. Hospital, for the Joint Comm. of 
the East Sussex Hospital. Assessor, Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A. | 

Havana. Jan. 20, 1912. Equestrian statue. Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73; Basinghall- 
st., Е.С. | 

Monte Video. Jan. 39, 1912. Palace, etc. Commet- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basing: 
hall-st., Е.С. 


BRILLIANT SIGN = 


'Faone :—1562 HOLBORN, or 521 HAMMERSMITH. 38, Gray’s Inn Road, London, Telegrams :—'' Sia NBOARDS, LONDON.” 
are the Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of the Original and Only Perfect Brilllant Letter. 
PRICES AGAIN REDUCED the Company being prepared to sell their Original Brilliant Letters at 10 X lower than the 


9 Imitation, and at the same time guaranteeing their letters for fifteen years i kinde of 
pany's New Freehold Work. (now being extended) cover nearly three acres. Inspection invited. Manufacturers of al 
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FRENCH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE.* 


QUR study of French architecture has received a very not- 

able and welcome aid in the two handsome volumes in 
which Professor Blomfield has traced its history from the vear 
1494 to 1661.* The guiding purpose of this history is to show 
the continuous growth of French Neo-Classic architecture 
from the date of its first introduction into France. Mr. 
Blomfield says: " French architecture advanced triumphantly 
to height after height from the 16th to the 18th century, until 
the whole fabric of the arts was undermined by the sceptics 
on the one hand. and Romanticists on the other, in the latter 
part ol the 18th century. At that date its traditions crumbled 
into a chaos from which the French. seem to be slower in 
emerging than we ourselves, with a somewhat parallel experi- 
ence in England.” Further, he says: “ In the rush of modern 
life, it is more than ever necessarv to recall atrention to the 
work of those who have gone before us, how thev did it, and 
whv thev did it, and to those great artists who have handed 
on the torch from generation to generation." “Fashions of 
art come and go, and the aim of the student and the critic 
should be to find the points of essential stability, those 
moments in. the long range of history at which the genius of 
the art, if I may so put it, alights for an instant and signalises 
its presence by some personal expression, before it resumes 
its flight, not to reppear perhaps for a generation, perhaps 
for a century.” 

The werk opens with a chapter on the Italians in France. 
Next we have a chapter on the master builders in the time 
of Francis F., “who were not architects in the modern sense, 
and whose work was ignorant and immature. Then the 
New Manner and Francis I. leads to a consideration of 
Philibert d’Orme, Jean Bullant, Lescot, and Goujon, and the 
Du Cerceau family. Chapter 8 deals with French sculptors 
of the 16th century, ant Chapter то фе Neo-Classic in the 
16th century. Chapter rr is on church building in the 16th 
century ; Chapter 12 on the Jesuits in France; 13 on Henry 
IV.; апа 14 оп Mane de Medicis; then we have chapters 
on Lemercier, le Muet, and Mansart ; and, lastly, a closing 


chapter on French architecture, 1660-1661. АП this is 
copiouslv illustrated by 178 plates, Jargely from prints and 
drawings. The Professor believes in drawings. Не savs: 


“The conditions of the study of architecture have been greatly 
altered, and not entirely for good, by photography. Collec- 
tions of photographs have been manufac tured with indefatig- 
able industry. They are easily made, and with the help of 
paste and scissors, large and sumptuous volumes сап һе 
turned out with the least possible difficulty. These short 
cuts to knowledge lead to ignorance. Students who in the 
old davs acquired their skill by laborious study of buildings, 
assimilating what they drew and what they measured, now 
rely on mechanical reproductions. Photography is a useful 
servant, but a dangerous guide. Not only are photographs, 
even the best of thein, misleading as to the scale and quality 
of the work, as апу experienced architect knows, but the 
photograph tells only the present condition of a building, 
with impartial ignorance of its history.” It is certain that 
the photographs i in these volumes are dull stuff compared with 
the many interesting old prints and the sympathetic pencil 
drawings by the author. The masterly sketch of a figure 
from Fontainebleau on plate 7, will possibly be a surprise 
even to those who have seen many of Mr. Blomfield's 
drawings. 

One of the most charming examples of French art in the 
Whole book is the screen wall, arc hwav, and doors at Вгесу, 
on plate CLIV., attributed to Mansart. It is in work like 
о one realises the great excellence of French work at 
its Dest 


- 
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*“A History of French Architecture, from 1494 to choi de by 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. (Geo. Bell and Sons. 2 vols., 
505. net.) 
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It is wrong historically, and quite uncritical, to treat the 
Renaissance in France as an affair of the first fifty years of 
the 16th century, or, indeed, as solely confined to that 
century, says Mr. Blomfield. It was one long movement, and 
was not completed by any definite year. “ All one can say of 
it is that it began early in the ı6th century, that it reached 
certainty and assurance before the middle of the 17th 
century, and that again it advanced in ordered development, 
till it sank again into dulness and pedantry at the end of the 
ı8th century.” 

It is not difficult to see where the sympathies of the author 
lie: In the long list of buildings and of architects in this 
work, there is no hearty commendation apparently but for the 
dignified, orderly elegance of the Neo-Classic. And when 
the exuberance and interest had largely died out of archi- 
tecture, and the architecture had been reduced to very much 
of a formula, there was not a great variety to enthuse about. 
We are very insular, no doubt, for in all this long ‘array of 
architectural growth and decadence, we find something 
jacking of the quiet charm and sturdy breadth of English 
building at its best. In France we seem to be always on 
parade, not only in town halls and churches, but also in the 
chateaux, and probably there 15 as much architectural 
bombast in a good deal of the later work as in the extrava- 
gant features of the earlier chateaux. We are quite sure the 
Professor is right to point out the wickedness of the “ archi- 
tecture of details,” but we should indeed be sorry if the later 
examples in “Тһе History of French Architecture” were to 
be held up as an e/dorado of architectural excellence. We 
find most of the later work very dull. We like its elegance, 
15 refinemeni, and its grace of detail, we appreciate its 
restraint, and we value its formality. But now it needs a 
fresh tonic from the modernising spirit, if only this may be 
got at no loss of the great values of architectural design. 

Anyone who has seen French Reyaissance in the actuality, 
apart from books, knows well enough that it shows something 
in Neo-Classic which distinguishes it from all other classic 
revivals. A motif in design is expressed with a grace and 
charm in France which quite differentiates it from the 
expression of an exactly similar motif elsewhere, and a verv 
poor motif is largely condoned in France which would be 
intolerable as worked out in this country. So, as we tum 
over the pages of a book on French Renaissance, we realise 
a great deal of the similarity and dulness, the want of variety 
and inventiveness, and are perhaps less interested in the 
stately palaces and chateaux than in the churches. Still, 
we are not sure that the treatment of this phase of architec- 
tural art is not of special value in the hands of a professor 
who can illustrate thereby so ably as Mr. Blomfield does the 
refinements and restraints which make all the difference 
between fine art and bad. 

It is pleasant. and full of interest to trace the influences 
that gradually tamed down the Gothic spirit in our art, 
which danced with jov through all the vagaries of the middle 
ages down to the deadly dulness of А.р. 1820. Тһе careers 
and influences of the various architects (after they really 
became items of importance in regard to building), the his- 
toric influences of priests and nobles, of kings апа mistresses, 
of luxury and religion, of war and peace, are all to be con- 
sidered as to the import and meaning of architectural stvles, 
and as we follow the pages of these two delightful volumes 
we are able to revivify the past, and realise how it all came 
about. Тһе grandeur of the churches, the picturesqueness 
of the chateaux, the elegance of the decorations, responded 
to the desires of the times. As Mr. Blomfield points out, the 
austeritv of the earlier Jesuit churches had to give wav to 
something more of show and attraction, just as the refined 
elegancies of the Empire would have been misunderstood in 
1494. They say Francis the First was the designer of his 
own buildings, but at least he took architecture as a thing of 
far more serious value than it obtains to-day. 

As we read careful studies of architectural history like this, 
we see reflected the historv of the nations—the refinement of 
Greece, the grandeur of Rome, the mystery and picturesque- 
ness of the Gothic period, the brilliant activities of the earlier 
Renaissance, the revived scholarship and refinement of the 
later Renaissance, and then the deadly dullness of the 
pseudo-Classic—all these pass in review, and show us that 
the temper of our own times will leave an impress on our 
buildings, for those who come after to study. What thev will 
think of a Byzantine cathedral at Westminster, and a Gothic 
one at Liverpool, of a county hall like Oxford, and a county 
hall like London, it is hard to sav! But our literature will 
show we did it all out of the fulness of knowledge, and with 


our eves open. 
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` NOTES. 


THE first general meeting of the session 1011-12 of the 

К.І.В.А. will be held on Monday, November 6, 1911, 
when the president, Mr. Leonard Stokes, will deliver his 
opening address. , The prospective arrangements for the 
session include Papers on Modern French Sculpture, by H. 
Heathcote Statham (F.), November zoth; The Newer 
Responsibilities of Architects, by the Practice Standing 
Committee, December 18th ; Colour Decoration, by Sir Alfred 
East, А.К.А. (Н.А.), and Edgar Wood (F.), on January 
22nd; Collegiate Architecture, by Edward Warren, F.S.A. 
(F.), February roth; The Architecture of the French 
Renaissance, by W. H. Ward, M.A., Cantab. (A.), March 
18th ; Modern Methods of Construction, bv Wm. Dunn (F.), 
April 1st; The Royal Institute Library and some of its 
Contents, by C. Harrison Townsend (F.), April 22nd, 
Recent University Architecture in the United States, by R. 
A. Cram, on May 2oth. 


THE names of five Fellows, 56 Associates, 41 Ticentiates, 
and two Hon. Associates are «down for election to the 


R.I.B.A. 


THE limitations and the charms of the oll masters are on 
view in 221 examples at the 'Grafton Galleries. The draw- 
ings, which have been lent bv Mr. Heseltine, as a trustee 
of the National Gallerv, exemplifv so far as some of the water 
colours аге concerned, some supreme accomplishment. 
. There is nothing better of its kind amongst the drawings 
than that of ~ Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire” (179a). bw 
Т. бїгїп, which has none of the coldness so much associated 
with his work. This is of special interest just now, as show- 
ing what a fine mass the building. was, with its flanking 
pinnacles. There are several architectural subjects here 
which are very interesting. Тһе certaintv of handling by 
Turner is very apparent in his “Coliseum, Rome” (21), but 
he falls from grace verv far in the “Interior of St. Peter’s, 
Rome” (213). in which the colour is bad, and the arches are 
badly out of drawing. 


Mr. LuTvEN $ fine brick Free Church in the central square 
of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, which has cost 412,000, 
was opened on Wednesday bv Mr. Herbert Marnham, 
treasurer of the London Baptist Association. 


THAT there is a unanimous feeling throughout Manchester 
against the building of an art gallery and library on the 
Piccadiily site, is the opinion of Mr. Councillor Wrollan. 
What an extraordinary comment on the action of the city in 
inviting the profession to send in designs! 


Тне committee of the Huddersfield Town Council, dealing 
with the provision of a new public library and art gallery, 
reported to the council meeting last week that Mr. J. Freche- 
ville Ramsden, of the Ramsden estate at Huddersfield, was 
prepared to grant a site free of rent, subject to certain 
streetage charges. Three sites, all of fairly central positions, 
have been offered. 


Тне opening meeting of the winter session of the Nottingham 
Architectural Society was held at the societv's rooms in St. 
James's Street, on Tuesday, October 24. Ап important letter 
was read from the Nottingham Building Trade emplovers, 
relative to "specialists" in contracts, which was referred to 
a future meeting for full discussion. Messrs. A. Hendv and 
W. Shepherd were elected members, and Messrs. C. F. W. 
.Hasledine, T. H. Waumslev, N. H. Pratt, and J. Warburton 
were elected associates of the society. After light refresh- 
ments had been served, the members adjournd to the lecture- 
room, where Mr. Henry Gill, M.S.A., a member of the coun- 
cil, gave a most interesting lecture, entitled ^ Holiday Rambles 
in Norfolk." This was fullv illustrated bv a large number of 
his own lanterns views of the buildings and churches in 
Norwich, King's Lynn, Cromer and the small villages in 
“Poppy Land." The lecturer pointed out the special archi- 
tectural features of each view, and 1n the short time at his 
disposal gave a lot of useful and interesting information. Тһе 
lecture was fullv appreciated, and at its conclusion the presi- 
dent and vice-president expressed the thanks of those present 
to Mr. Gill for the verv enjovable hour he had given them. 


A QUARTERLY general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects was held on the 18th within the secretarv's 
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chambers, 115, St. Vincent Street—Mr. Alexander N. 
Paterson, M.A., A.R.S.A., vice-president, in the chair. 
Reference was made to the death of Mr. W. F. Salmon, 
F.R.L B. A., who was one of the original members of the 
Institute, his father having been the first president. It was 
reported that the council had minuted an expression of regret 
at Mr. Salmon's death, and an appreciation of his work as 
an architect, with which the meeting associated itself. 
Messrs. Charles James Halley, 65, Kilbowie Road, Clyde- 
bank, and John Scotland, 12, Broomknoll Street, Airdrie, 
were unanimously elected Fellows, and it was reported that 
Messrs. Eoin Montgomery, Lanton Hill, Netherburn ; 
William М. Bishop, 4, Clyde Street, Motherwell; апа 
William S. Gibson, 23, Main Street, Wishaw, had been 
elected Associate members. The Secretary submitted a 
report on the matters which had been dealt with since last 
meeting. The sum of £7 7s. had been granted to the 
Glasgow School of Architecture for prizes, and the propor- 
tion amounting to £2 2s., granted to the Technical College 
Section of the School of Architecture, had been awarded to 
John M. Venters, 11, Glenburn Street, Port-Glasgow. The 


important subject of architectural education had been care- 


fully considered, with special reference to the co-relation of 
office apprenticeship with the course of study provided by the 
Glasgow School of Architecture, and a scheme combining 
the training received in the office with attendance at the 
classes leading up to the certificate and diploma granted һу 
the School of Architecture had been issued to members of 
the Institute. Тһе matter of the better regulation of archi- 
tectural competitions had also received consideration, and a 
scheme approved by the council was in the hands of the 
К.І.В.А. for approval before being brought before the 
Institute. The R.I.B.A. council had been authorised to 
continue to elect licentiates until the end of June, 1912, and 
all applications required to be lodged before May 31st, 1912. 
At the request of the R.I.B.A. Committee on Architectural 
Education, the council appointed a committee to examine 
designs which it had been agreed that students in the 
R.I.B.A. final examination should submit in place of the 
testimonies of study now required. А revised scale of pro- 
fessional charges proposed by the R.I.B.A. had been con- 
sidered and approved of. It was intimated that the president 
had arranged with Messrs. Henry T. Hare, James S. Gibson, 
and M. B. Adams to give Papers before the Institute in the 
course of the coming session, 


7 
А COUNCIL meeting of the T.ondon Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion was held at Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., оп 
the roth inst. The Finance Committee's report was read and 
approved, and the report of the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ 
Conciliation Board meeting was reported. The council gave 
its consideration to matters relating to the industrial council 
appointed by the Board of Trade, to a petition that had been 
lodged against the Trades Disputes Act (1906), and to vari- 
ous other trade matters; to the erroneous report in the Press 
of the annual meeting of the London Association of Slate 


Merchants and Master Slaters, and to the next issue of the 
handbook. 


Mr. BERNARD A. PorTER delivered the opening lecture of the 
winter session of the Midland Antiquarian Society at the 
Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, on Saturday night. Councillor 
Е. М. Rudland presided. Тһе subject was “Kenilworth 
Castle in Fact and Fiction,” and Мг. Porter read a 
singularly interesting Paper, entertaining both from the his- 
torical and the archæological point of view. 


THE following letter appeared in the “Times” :—“ біг,--Апу 
one who has attempted to look at the pictures in the new 
rooms of the National Gallery will not unnaturally come [0 
the conclusion that the architects did not wish the pictures 
to be seen. As they are doubtless displaying the same 
animus in the rooms where the pictures of the English School 
used to hang, by placing the skylights in the wrong place 
and by using particularly light wood for the flooring, might 
I plead for one small improvement? At present there 1s 2 


- narrow strip of gold that goes along the whole length of the 


wainscot in every room, the result, of course, being that it 
reflects a bright strip of light across every picture. Could 
not this be done away with, so that we, who wish to look 
at the pictures, should have one less difficulty with which to 
contend ?—Т am, Sir, Е. H. S. SHEPHERD, 16, Trafalgar 
Studios, Chelsea, October 16th.” 
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Chapel of the Lycée Eu, Seine Inf, From * A History of French Architecture," 1494, to 
1661, by Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 


MR. WALTER CRANE is proposed as an Hon. Associate of the 
R.I.B.A. 
AT the Mansion House meeting in favour of the purchase of 
the Crystal Palace for the nation, Mr. W. Woodward (Mavor 
of Hampstead) said his borough, and also the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, which he represented at that meeting, 
thoroughly agreed with any scheme which would preserve the 
Crystal Palace and its grounds. 


The “Irish Builder" says:—* The Corporation of Dublin 
have now practically decided to build new municipal offices 
in Lord Edward Street on ground belonging to them. The 
project has been manv years talked of, and indeed some 
move in this direction is absolutely needed. Тһе present 
City Hall, not originally planned for that purpose, but 
formerly the Roval Exchange, is incapable of housing all of 
the departments of the Corporation. "The present municipal 
buildings, likewise not built for their present purpose, are 
in turn insufficient to house the remainder of the staff. Some 
of the departments are meánly housed in Castle Street, and 
others in hired offices over shops in Dame Street, thus 
scattering and disorganising them. Тһе Citv Architect, in a 
report to the Council, pointed out that as this was a muni- 
cipal project of great importance, eminent architects ought 
to be invited to compete. Тһе suggestion was adopted and 
advertisements ordered to be inserted inviting designs, But 
we presume that before this can be done, preliminary steps 
will have to be taken to prepare conditions of competition, 
which we trust will be on lines acceptable to the general 
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body of the profession in Dublin. So little important com- 
petitive architectural work occurs in Dublin, that we think 
there is small need for the Corporation to extend their invita- 
tion beyond Dublin, from which doubtless а considerable 
response would be made. 


AT a meeting of the Court of Common Council last week, Mr. 
David Haydon declared that theirs was the only city in 
England where there was not a swimming bath. 


THE “Irish Builder” says, at Cootehill Quarter Sessions, 
before his Honour Judge Drummond, К.С., Mr. P. J. Brady, 
С.Е., Ballyhaise, brought an action against Cootehill Urban 
Council for 4,50 for work done and for damages for wrongful 
dismissal. Evidence for the plaintiff was to the effect that 
Mr. Brady was appointed in March, 1910, as architect to the 
Urban Council in connection with a scheme for the erection 
of twenty artisans’ dwellings at an estimated cost of £3,225 
at td per cent. on the outlay. Не received no notification of 
his appointment for about three months afterwards. Plaintiff 
did all the work in connection with the preparation of the 
plans and specifications of the cottages. When the new coun- 
cil came into office plaintiff was dismissed, and another 
architect appointed in his place, no notice being given, and 
counsel for the defendants alleged that the plans, ete., pre- 
pared by the architect (Mr. Bradv) had not given satisfaction, 
nor had he (Mr. Brady) carried out the terms of his appoint- 
ment. His Honour dismissed the case on the merits. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


W E call attention to the following advertisement in our 

columns to-day :—‘‘Architects who would be willing, 
if invited by the guardians, to submit competitive designs of 
new buildings for mental patients (about 250 beds) to be 
erected in connection with their infirmary at Stepping Hill, 
near Stockport, are requested to submit their names to the 
undersigned not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, November 
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6, together with such information as they may consider” 


likely to advance their claims to be admitted to the competi- . 


tion. Premiums of £100, £50, and £25 will be awarded, 


and a professional assessor will be employed to assist the. 
guardians in the selection of the designs.—For particulars | 


apply to F. Johnson, Union Offices, Stockport.’ 


THe Lurgan Town Council invite terms for designing, 
planning, and carrying out all work incidental to the build- 
ing of about 50 artisan dwellings under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. Particulars as to conditions can be 
had on application to Mr. F. W. Pollock, clerk, Town 
Hall, Lurgan, before October 28. 


THE “Manchester Guardian’’ says there have been many 
rumours among architects here as to Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field’s award among the eight designs submitted for the 
final competition for the proposed Manchester City Art 
Gallery and Library. A very persistent one gives the firm 
of Messrs. Cooper and Slater, Blackburn, as the successful 
designers. | j 
Шы A 


OUR LETTER BOX 
THE BREAKING UP OF LANDED ESTATES. 


To the Editor of Tur BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—The breaking up of so many landed estates 
throughout the country will remove an influence which for 
centuries has been identified with our great landowners in 
the preservation of natural scenery. This may be seen on 
all sides, in town and country ; in London, it gave us the 
400 garden squares, of which we may well be proud, and 
in the country that influence has preserved the landscape in 
innumerable places. 

As this influence wanes, can we look for another conserv- 
ing force without the intervention of a public authority ? 
This question appears to me to be answered in the affirma- 
tive by a landowner who, in submitting to auction lands in 
Eynsford and Farningham, bars the erection of objectional 
buildings by a condition of sale that each building shall be 
subject to the approval of the Roval Institute of British 
architects. All purchasers being under like restrictions, al] 
are alike benefited, and the community gains. 

Those who know the vallev of the Darenth, with Lulling- 
stone Park, the seat of Sir William Hart Dyke, and the 
Elizabethan mansion of Frank’s Hall, recently purchased 
and restored by Earl Bathurst (whose ancestors occupied in 
Tudor times), will appreciate this effort to preserve the old- 
world setting of a valley, which owes so much to the oele- 
bration of Arbor Day by the annual planting of shade trees 
in the thoroughfares, and fruit trees in the cottage gardens 
of Eynsford and Farningham. 

This proposal to substitute the influence of the Institute 
of British Architects for that of the great landowner, will, 
I trust, be cordially supported.—I am, etc., 

Mark H. Junge. 

7, РаП Mall, 

October 23, IQII. 


----%- 


А NEw two-storey school, erected to meet the increasing 
educational needs of Livingston Parish, was opened 
at Redhouse on October 20. Тһе building is of тей 
pressed facing brick, with red Dumfriesshire sandstone 
dressings. On the ground-floor, in the centre of the build- 
ing, there is a group of three class-rooms, with cloak-rooms 
etc. There is also a large central hall. In the upper 
storey are three class-rooms, with rooms for the staff. The 
school is estimated to cost about £4,000. Mr. William 
Baillie, Glasgow, the architect, on behalf of the contrac- 


tors, presented Mr. A. J. Meldrum, of Dechmont 
of the board, with a gold key. | ont, chairman 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. . 
LONDON HOUSES. 


А BOOK which will have much fascination for many of the 
public is “ London Houses, from 1660 to 1820," which has 
just been pubished by Mr. Batsford.* The authors are Messrs. 
A. E. Richardson and C. Lovett Gill. Тһе book illustrates 
vividly enough the decadence ‚which went on between those 
dates, from such things as the beautiful room from Clifford's 
Inn (1690), which we illustrate, down to the terrible Woburn 
Lodge (1822), or the ro, Chesterfield Street (1810). It is 
a fine contrast in staircases between the dignified architectural 


treatment іп, sav, No. 9, Clifford Street, Bond Street, and 


No. +, Bedford Square, in this book. We should have 
liked to see more houses of the earlier period, such as the 
beautiful old house in Great Queen Street, and Newcastle 
House, Lincoln's Inn Fieids (on Plate XV.). Опе could vish 
some vernacular would come into use in our own time equal 
in qualitv to the simple reposeful effects of Barton Street, 
Westminster (1722), shown on Plate XXVIII. The town houses 
which were built subsequent to the Great Fire, are divided 
by the authors into three distinct periods of architectural 
development—the Early, or Formative period, 1666-1700, 
the Middle, or Palladian period, 1720-1760, and the Refined 
or Formal Classic period, 1760-1820. Тһе book is rich in 
nice old doorways, such as that we illustrate, Plate XLIII., 
No. 5, Dover Street (1750), No. 9, Clifford Street, the Dean's 
house entrance St. Paul's Churchvard, 5, King's Bench 
Waik, and No. 15, John Street, Adelphi, but we do not con- 
sider the doorway to Gwydyr House, Plate LXXVIII., a very 
admirable example. If this pleasant little volume helps to 
“а furtherance of all that is best in our London architectural 
tradition," it will have done a useful work. 


EXAMPLES OF FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 
Wr reproduce, by the courtesy of the publishers (Messrs. 
George Bell and Sons), some of the illustrations from Professor 
Blomfield's * History of French Architecture,” of which we 
zive some notice in our columns to-day. 

In the monument to Francis I., in the church of St. Denis, 
the refinement is obvious; the sculpture above x being how- 
ever ill.piaced and out of scale. ОҒ this work Mr. Blomfield 
says the design suffers from being too architectural, there 
being too much reliance on mouldings and details. Тһе 
sculpture is severely repressed into panels. Не says De 
l'Orme was possibly not responsible for the crude arrange- 
ment of the five kneeling figures set about the top. 

The Hotel Carnavalet has been much in evidence lately. 
We have had some excellent. studies. made of it bv our 
students, and it has been a conspicuous item іп Mr. Blom- 
field’s recent Paper on Goujon and Lescot. Jt has been 
also noticed as a good example of how а сиу museum may 
be adapted. We give the illustration from Mr. Blomfield's 
book of the central portion of the front and the beautiful 
sculptured decoration. Тһе panels by the entrance are prob- 
ably as fine of their kind as anything we know of, and it is 
stated that it was on account of these that Mansart refrained 
from altering this part of the front. Тһе Hotel Carnavalet 
was one of Mansart's earliest domestic works in Paris, a 
transformation of а 16th-centurv hotel by Jean Bullant. 

An attractive piece of work is the Hotel d’Ecoville, at Caen 
(153%), which our author describes as “perhaps the most 
mature and accomplished of all the buildings erected during 
the reign of Francis Г; the man who designed it reallv was 
an architect capable of leaving a wall alone, and of relving 
for his effect on rhythm and proportion and refinement of 
detail, rather than on an inordinate profusion of carving.” 
It is а pity that the dormers are crowned bv such heavy 
terminals. | 

We reproduce а picturesque and attractive front of the 
Jesuit chapel of the Lycée, at Eu, which is not lacking in 
some dignity of effect. 

We have selected two examples of the author's charming 
drawings in the book. One is of the very remarkable capital 
from the outside of the chapel of St. Saturnin, at Fontaine- 
bleau, with stag 's heads in place of volutes, and salamanders, 
and great F's trimmed with ribbons. The other illustration 
1s of an archwav at Porte Chapelle, at Compiégne, which is a 
cleverly-arranged piece of circumstance, by De 1'Orme, and. 


as Mr. Blomfield says, quite one of the best examples of his 
manner which has reached us intact. 
а аш таза аа е 
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MEDIAEVAL АКТ ІМ WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A N autumn meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute 

of Great Britain and Ireland was held at Westminster 
Abbey on October 20. The gathering was under the 
direction of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, and its purpose was 
to complete the examination of the medizval monuments 
and furniture. 

Мг. St. John Hope, by the aid of a plan, described the 
medieval arrangement and use of the Abbey Church down 
to 1540. Many of the medieval monuments, he said, had 
been stowed away into corners to make way for tasteless 
piles of marble sculpture. The Abbey Church was attached 
more or less to the Palace; по one had any parochial rights 
in it, and when the Abbot claimed the body of Henry VI., 
who had died at Windsor, it was because the King was their 
sole parishioner. In the middle of the church was the 
chapel of the monks, perfectly self-contained, where they 
sang the services. At the west end was a substantial screen, 
and bevond that, in the nave, a number of altars. А plat- 
form called the Lower Pavement occupied the whole of the 


crossing in the choir between the four great piers, on which . 
stood another altar, and at times an enormous seven-branched 


candlestick of bronze, the ‘result of the Judaising movement 
of the 12th century, by which many church ornaments were 
based on those of the Temple. The beautiful mosaic pave- 
ment in front of the altar was the work of Abbot Ware, who 
secured manv of the pieces of stone from Italy. The history 
of the pavement was told in letters of brass, but every one of 
these had now disappeared. Near by was the Roval pew in 
which the King sat when he was minded to come from the 
Palace to hear a service. Mr. Hope also spoke of the extra- 
ordinary merit. of the early monuments. l'here was more 
mosaic work to be seen there than in апу other church north 
or the Alps. The Abbey also contained several examples 
of heraldic art from 1250 to about 1500, when heraldrv fell 
into (lecav, 

The company then passed into the Abbey. In the nave 
Мг. St. Jonn Hope explained the heraldry of the carved 
shields in the spandrels, dating from the 13th century, but 
he regretted that evervthing was mouldering on account of 
the London atmosphere. Abbot Ware's pavement in the 
sacrarium was inspected. This, he said, was now covered 
with three layers of carpet, as being much too precious for 
ordinary people to walk on. In the tombs on the north side 
could be seen the earliest examples of “weepers,” or little 
figures of the friends and relatives of those deceased. Mr. 
Hope also described the portrait of Richard II.—the finest 
early Royal portrait in the world —which he thought to be 
English work. About fiftv vears ago the picture was cleaned, 
and the artist took off all the gesso work, with the exception 
of one small patch, thinking that it was modern, whereas it 
was the original decoration. Referring to the Confessor's 
Shrine, he said that it contained the original coftin of Edward 
the Confessor, with his bones in it, at that moment. In 
regard to the Coronation Chair, he told how ten vears ago 
he was present when the stone was taken from beneath the 
seat and carefullv examined. The stone, he said, had been 
cut at the back anıl front to fit the chair, and hanging rings 
had been let into the end so that it could be carried on a 
pole from place to place. The sword of iron and the wooden 


shield resting beside the chair belonged to Edward ІП. Re- 
ferring to the tomb and Chapel of Henry V., he said that 
at one time the ethgy was covered with ser, for in 1545 


notice was given that the silver plates had been stolen, 
and onlv the wooden trunk now remained. | 

The party then divided into three groups, and under the 
several guidance of Mr. Hope, Mr, Peers, and Mr. Prior, 
visited the various chapels in the Abbey: Mr. Prior described 
the Chapel of Henrv V. as the apotheosis of chivalry, 
exhibiting the pride of place, of one who lived his life in a 
pageant that was not to end on his death. "The Chapel of 
Henry VII. was described by Mr. Hope. who said that he 
would argue that the beautiful screen was part of the work 
of a tomb intended for Windsor, on which considerable sums 
were spent. Within the screen was а tomb, which had been 
broken up and repiaced by the present one. Although the 
latter was of Italian workmanship, there were certain English 
features about it. 

Тһе afternoon meeting was held in the Jerusalem 
(Chamber, where Professor W. В. Lethabv, Architect 
Superintendent of the Abbey, read a Paper on “The Con- 
fessor’s Shrine.” The shrine consisted, he said, of a gable- 
roofed coffin, covered with plates, arcades, and figures, all 
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of gold, set with precious stones. Matthew Paris recorded 
in 1241 that Henry ПТ. caused a shrine of pure gold and 
precious stones to be set up; probably it was begun at this 
time, but it was not completed for full thirty years. The 
King’s favourite man of affairs was Odo, the goldsmith, 
and from the Abbey documents they might conclude that the 
shrine was the work of Odo and his son, Edward of West- 
minster. The marble and mosaic basement on which the 
coffin rested still remained, one of a number of examples of 
the Roman mosaic worker. An inscription on the presby- 
tery pavement showed that it was laid down in the vear 1268 
by Odericus from Rome; and a similar inscription on the 
shrine basement recorded that it was the work of Peter, 
citizen of Rome, in 1279. He compared the tomb with that 
of Pope Clement LV. at Viterbo, and said that the best read- 
ing of the facts would be that Oderic and his sons were the 
most famous mosaic workers in Rome, that Henry III., 
advised by the Pope, attracted the father to Westminster, 
that the Pope himself died in the year that the presbytery 
pavement was finished by Oderic, and his son Pietro Oderisi 
made the Papal tomb. Possibly he had been with his father, 
and was called back to Rome. Later, when the Pope’s tomb 
was done, Peter caine to Westminster to execute the Con- 
fessor s Shrine. He had compared the shrine base at West- 
minster with photogr aphs of the Viterbo tomb, апа the 
similarity between them proved, іп his opinion, that thev 
were bv the same master. They might accept it as proved 
that the shrine case and Henry ПТ. `5 tomb were the work 
of Peter, son of Oderic, who made the tomb of Clement 


LV. at Viterbo. 
“The London 


Мг. B.g5. Prior delivered a lecture on 
Style “London throughout the Middle Ages, he said, led 


the way in matters of art, and at the background of all pro- 
vincial styles lav the workmanship, and particularly the art, 
of the capital. Тһе spread of London's stvle meant the 
о of the “shop” style. Mediæval art was peculiarly 
ecclesiastical, concerned largely with the building of churches 
and monuments. The Bishops were constantly in London, 
and their monuments and the work ordered by them were 
sent away to the various cathedrals. London was also the 
gate for the entrance of Continental influences. It had no 
building stone of its own, and had to use imported material, 
пайке the cities of Durham, Lichfield, and Wells, Stone 
from Reigaie and Caen and marble from Purbeck were 
used, and London was ready to take апу materials that it 
could get London also brought in masons from the 
country, who returned home with the ideas that they had 
cathered in the capital. He discussed various monuments 
in the Abbey, and said that they contained many details 
showing that they were "shopwrought," made of separate 
materials from different parts of England.—* Morning Post.” 


------%----- 
OXFORD IMPROVEMENTS. 


ЕСЕХТ building works in connection with the Oxford 
colleges are described as follows by the “Oxford 
Chronicle”: 
The new Oriel buildings in High Street, opened privately 
three weeks ago, will be in use this term; thev will be used 
Бу ‘undergraduates who have hitherto been living out of 
college, so that the actual number of members of Oriel will 
not be increased. The buildings include seventeen sets of : 
undergraduates’ rooms, three sets of Fellows’ rooms, two 
large lecture rooms, and accommodation. for the treasury 
amd staff. Considerable work has also been done in con- 
nection with the old hall. The upper part of the walls has 
been painted a pure white, and the old woodwork has been 
recleaned and polished; this has the effect of brightening 
the appearance of the hall, and enables the oaken roof. onc 
of the finest in Oxford, to be better seen and appreciated. 
Considerable additions have also been made to the wood. 


work, and a new gallery, of dark stained oak, has been 
erected over the entrance; it harmonises well with the 


panelling of the rest of the hall, and when finished will carry 
a number of fine castings. In the windows on the right hand 
wall a quantity of stained glass had been placed, repre. 
senting the coats of arms of past Provosts and distinguished 
members of the college. These representations, which 
include one of the cast of Edward the Black Prince, have 
been carried out by artists who have done similar work in 
Westminster Abbey and other famous buildings in the 
country ; at present onlv one has been placed on the left hand 
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side of the hall, but all the panes of the windows will in 
time be similarly treated. -A new electric light installation 
has taken place in the hall, including fixed standard lamps 
on the tables, and it is hoped shortly to complete the work 
by laying down a new floor in the hall. The contractors are 
Messrs. J. М. McCulloch, Ltd., of Kensington, and the 
architect is Mr. J. N. Cooper, of Norwood. 

The new Brasenose building facing High Street 15 now 
completed, and will be occupied this term. The block com- 
prises in its three storevs 16 sets of rooms, 14 for under- 
graduates and two for Fellows; there is а basement con- 
taining a new heating apparatus and rooms for the servants, 
and other portions of the buildings are to be used for store 
rooms. ‘The additional buildings, which practically com- 
plete the new quadrangle, also include a large set of new 
baths, which have been installed at a cost of about £4,000, 
and there is a fine oak staircase leading to the High Street 
end of the building. The whole of the block hs been fitted 
with electric light. 

The work of refacing and repointing University College, 
which was begun last Long Vacation, has now been vom- 
pleted. The soft colitic stone of which the college was built 
had gradually decayed and worn away under the action of 
the weather, and the main object of the present restoration 
has been to insert new sills, string courses, and labels, all of 
which have been carefully reproduced from the originals. 
The work was completed from the west end of the college 
to the entrance gateway last year, and this Long Vacation 
the High Street front has been treated as far as Logic Lane. 
The restoration, which has been executed in Clipsham stone, 
has been carried out by Messrs. Svmm and Co. % 

After eighteen months’ continuous labour the new under- 
ground book store in the Radcliffe Camera Square has been 
opened, and is now in full use. Room has been made in 
this way for several million volumes, and it is estimated that 
the new chamber will satisfy the requirements of the Bodleian 
for about a hundred vears. The total cost of the book store 
has been between 30 and 4o thousand pounds. After the 
actual building was completed towards the end of last vear, 
the storage chambers had to be thoroughly dried by means of 
electrically-worked fans wafting a current of hot air, and 
then the fittings were completed. Three feet of soil were 
then placed on top of the ceiling of the chamber, and in the 
soil grass seed was sown; for some months it was necessary 
to cover the surface of the ground with a network of wire 
thread, and in the extraordinary summer weather the young 
grass suffered considerably, so that manv feared the work 
would have to be done over again. However, the grass is 
now recovering, and though the grass 15 still rather thin and 
poor, very soon the Radcliffe Square will present its old 
appearance. 

In the Bodleian building itself several minor improvements 
have been accomplished during the vear, and some work of 
arrangements have been carried out. The Curators of the 
University Chest, with the sanction of Convocation, are now 
expending £1,100 in installing a new heating system for 
the service of the Old Schools and the Library, including 
the lower of the two rooms occupied by the Keeper of the 
Archives. 

The work of extending the botanical buildings near 
Magdalen Bridge, hardly begun at the close of last Long 
Vacation, has now been completed and opened. Owing to 
the increase in the number of students taking the botany 
course, and to the fact that the students formerly at Соорег 8 
Hill and the first stage forestry students have been trans- 
ferred to the Professor of Botany. a considerable increase 
in the accommodation provided was necessitated. This has 
been provided by enlarging the old building in the Botanical 
Gardens on the south-west side, and an entirely new building 
on the High Street facade. Тһе new building is a plain, 
square-looking stone block, two storevs high, with two addi- 
tional lecture rooms ; it 1s equipped in a more elaborate and 
up-to-date manner than was possible hitherto, and special 
provision has been made for the needs of the new forestry 
students. Magdalen College, to whom the buildings belong. 
has spent £3,090 in the work, and Convocation has agreed, 
in recognition of this fact, to pav for the remaining 30 vears 
of the 60 vears’ lease on which the Botanic Garden is held 
by the University from the college, the annual sum of £150. 
as the buildings are the onlv laboratories possessed bv the 
Professor of Botany. 

The restoration of the Queen's College clock tower, com. 
menced last vear bv Messrs. Symm and Co., has been com. 
pleted, and reflects credit upon the contractors. The old 
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lead covering of the dome has been superseded by copper, 
and the general effect of the work is good, the stone mould- 
ings, etc., having been carefully reproduced, under the 
direction of Messrs. N. W. and б. A. Harrison, architects, 
of The Turl, Oxford. 

Merton College Chapel has been in the hands of Messrs. 
J. M. McCulloch, of Kensington, and considerable restoration 
work has been done, with the installation of new panelling 
and repainting. Extensive work in the remainder of the 
college has been carried out by Messrs. бугат and Co. The 
library roof has been stripped, the timbers strengthened, and 
the Stonesfield slates relaid. The east and south garden 
fronts of the Fellows’ Quad have been restored, and several 
minor structural improvements carried out. 

The main improvement at Magdalen College has been the 
formation of four new sets of undergraduates’ rooms in the 
portion of the college buildings between the tower and the 
librar. This has meant the introduction of several new 
windows in the High Street front. The buildings generally 
have been overhauled, and several new copings and terminals 
have been placed in position. 

Other works are referred to as follows :— 


Extensive restoration work is being carried out by Messrs. 
Y. H. Kingerlee and Sons in Bishop King's Palace, St. 
Aldate's, which has been rented by Mr. Е. W. Robinson. 
А screen, which has hitherto partitioned into two the large 
room on the first floor, has been pulled down, with the result 
that a magnificent apartment has been formed; the original 
oak panelling at one end of the room has been recovered, 
and the beautiful plaster ceiling has been at last restored 
to its original condition. This ceiling dates from 1540, and 
is, therefore, half a century older than the outside of the 
house; it bears the arms of Edward VI., and is so large 
that it was made in long sections and placed in position piece 
by piece. In several of the other rooms, beneath the modem 
ceilings, beautifully moulded ceilings have also been dis 
covered, and it is hoped that more will vet be uncovered, 
though the work is necessarily slow and expensive. In other 
parts of the Palace some fine oak panelling has been re- 
covered and restored, while under the main staircase is 
Bishop King’s bath, unfortunately somewhat mutilated by 
use as a coal cellar. There are so many enquiries from 
visitors and archeeologists interested іп what has been 
described as the * finest house in Oxford,” that Mr. Robinson 
has decided to open it for inspection on the first Monday of 
each month, from 2 p.m till 4 p.m. A charge of 6d. will be 
made, and the proceeds will be given to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary. 

The supply mains of the Oxford Electric Light Company 
have been extended in Lonsdale, Portland, Charlbury, 
Minster, Hill Top, Victoria, and Seuthfield Roads, and in 
Thames Street. The principal installations have been in 
the Union Society's new buildings, Oriel College new build- 
Ings, Brasenose new buildings, SS. Mary and John Church 
(with motive power for blowing the organ), the Roman 
Catholic Church in Iffley Road, and St. Ursula's Convent in 
St. Giles’s. Тһе three new electric theatres have been in- 
stalled with the light, and power for the purposes of the 
bioscope lanterns, while at the Queen Street Theatre elec- 
tricity has been supplied for operating the ventilating fans. 
In order to cope with the increasing demand, a large new 
unit has been requisitioned for the works at Osney. Large 
additions have been made in the company’s supply for motive 
power. During the recent hot weather a heavy demand was 
made for ventilating fans, and the company was obliged to 
add considerably to their stock of hiring apparatus for this 
purpose. The application of electricity to cooking purposes 
has been the subject of exhaustive experiments, and very 
satisfactory results have been obtained. 

Immediately at the close of last term, George Street Con- 
gregational Church was handed over into the hands of the 
builders, and the interior of the whole block has been entirely 
altered. The contractors for the work are Messrs. T. H 
Ningerlee and Sons, and Messrs. N. W. and С. A. Harrison, 
Turl Street, are the architects. 

At the corner of New Road and Titmouse Lane the 
foundations have been laid and substantial progress made 
with the actual erection of the new County Council buildings. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. Stallard, the County 
Survevor, and are being carried out by Messrs. Wooldridge 
and Simpson; the work has been caused mainly by t Б 
increase in the work of the Eduction Committee, and the new 
block of buildings will be chiefly used as offices. 
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ARCHITEGTURAL EDUCATION AND THE 
INSTITUTE. 


HE determined efforts which have been made by. the 
Institute in recent years for a more satisfactory system 
of architectural education has, doubtless, done much to draw 
to it the more cultured of our architects, and to add to its 
status and influence. We have been assured that the Insti- 
tute examinations are an antiquated system, and that gradu- 
ally the practice of examinations is dying out amongst all 
progressive bodies. Іп view of this it is interesting to read 
the following note on recent changes in the R.1.B.A. exami- 
nations, by Professor Blomfield, which appears іп the 

R.1.B.A. “ Journal.” 

Few problems in education are more difficult than the 
examination question. ‘The excrescences of examinations, 
the parasitical growth of the crammer, and of what is verv 
much worse than the crammer, the incessant manufacture of 
cramming text-books, are undoubted evils which have led 
sincere educationalists to the desperate counsel of eliminating 
all examinations. That, however, in the conditions with 
which we have to deal, is impracticable, and it remains to be 
seen what can be done to make examinations a help to 
education instead of a paralysing poison. 

For some years the Board of Architectural Education of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects has addressed itself to 
this task of humanising the Institute examinations, and bring- 
ing them into touch with education. Since its reconstruction 
the board has, as the result of much discussion and carefui 
consideration, been able to formulate certain important pro- 
posais in development of the changes already introduced in 
the Institute syllabus. "These proposals have been accepted 
by the Institute, and are now to take their place in its educa- 
tional programme. 

There can be no doubt that, under the methods of examina- 
tion hitherto in practice, real hardships have existed for 
students, and I may sav at once that this has been due to 
no fault of the examiners, whose ability and energy, un- 
grudgingly placed at the disposal of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects for years past, we all of us gratefully 
acknowledge. Тһе hardships were due to the old-fashioned 
method which they had to administer. Evervone knows the 
danger of what mav be called the accidents of examination, 
of the impossible or even unluckv papers which mav hit upon 
the precise quarter of the subject with which the student is 
not familiar. In anv given subject it is probable that not 
more than two or three per cent. of the candidates know 
more than the rudiments. They simply have not had the time 
to master more, and the least dislocation of the routine puts 
them out of their stride. 

The crammer meets this by a careful assortment of isolated 
facts calculated to catch one or other of any possible ques- 
tions; but not onlv is this knowledge of unrelated facts useless 
in itself, it is positively mischievous in that it deprives the 
subject of any reasonable interest, and teaches the student to 
regard the whole of his training for these examinations as a 
necessary but deplorable evil, to be forgotten directlv the 
occasion for it has passed. 

_ The results of such a system on the student's outlook on 
his work is too often disastrous. The type of student-scholar- 
architect which existed at any rate as late as fifty vears ago, 
15 disappearing, and the process of degrading the art to a 
mere.y mechanical business with a bare minimum of training 
has made rapid and alarming progress. Thoughtful archi- 
tects have long been dissatisfied with this condition of affairs. 
and a serious effort is now made to arrest the evil. 

The object in view-has been threefold : — 

1. To give the student a fair chance of getting due credit 
for the attainments which his own individuality and personal 
tastes place most readily within his reach. 

2. To give the student with special qualifications in апу 
one direction the opportunity of developing his ability on 
those lines, and of laying a foundation of studies which тах 
lead to high excellence in his subsequent career. If exami- 
nations can be so framed as to attain this object, instead of 
resulting in the injurious waste of the crammer, they will 
Justify their place іп апу educational system. 

3. To raise the standard of architectural excellence, by 
allowing more scope for design, and freeing examinations from 
à cast-iron mechanical routine. 

The object of the examinations should be to elicit evidence 
of individual thought and work on the part of the candidate. 
l'or example, the measured drawings with survevs made on 
the spot now introduced as a testimony of study for the inter. 
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mediate examination, will be first-hand evidence of the 
student's ability, or want of it, in the observation of facts 
and their presentation. Moreover, it will be a valuable train- 
ing in itself. * Even more important, because it is an advance 
on what has hitherto been done, is the introduction of an 
organised series of designs as testimonies of study for the 
final.. The object of this is to recall the student's attention 
to design and draughtsmanship, as essential elements of archi- 
tecture, which have been rather left out in the cold in recent 
vears. Ву the methods proposed for the judgment of these 
designs, free play is allowed: to individual methods and 
idiosvnerasies, and a healthy rivalry between local centres 
will do much to improve architectural training throughout the 
country. 

The provision for individual studies speaks for itself. In 
the opinion of many competent authorities the standard 
hitherto reached in-the R.I.B.A. examinations has been lower 
than it should be. On the other hand, it is felt that it is im- 
possible to tighten it up all round. The practice of modern 
architecture is so complex that a student might spend his 
whole life in vain in the attempt to master each and all of the 
special subjects which, in one way and another, come within 
the range of architecture. Тһе only fair and reasonable 
course 1s to insist on a minimum of technical knowledge, 
building construction, mechanics, mathematics, on the one 
hand, and history on the other, and to allow the student to 
make up his marks by proficiency in one or the other of the 
special subjects offered for his choice. The final thesis in 
which the student will have the opportunity of showing the 
results of his own research, should be, as Professor Кешу 
has put it, “a fine and enjovable exercise summing up his 
Whole student career, and giving him a chance of distinction 
which the R.T.B.A. will always recognise." 

The changes now introduced are in continuation and 
development of the work begun by the Board of Architectural 
Education some seven or eight years ago, and mark a further 
advance in the deliberate effort of the Institute to make its 
examinations real and effective, and a valuable asset in archi- 
tectural training, instead of a stumbling-block and a rock of 
offence to keen and thoughtful students. Further develop- 
ments will no doubt suggest themselves as time goes on, but 
the important work of educational reform to which the Tnsti- 
tute has addressed itself in the last few vears, is one of the 
surest and most satisfactory signs of its vitality, and a work 
which will have the sympathy and support of all who have 
^e interests of architecture at heart. 


REVISED SYLLABUS OF THE R.T.B.A. 
EXAMINATIONS 


(to come into operation next vear). 
The pre tmimary examination will remain unaltered. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 


‘TESTIMONIES OF STUDY. 

Before being admitted to the examination the candidate 
will be required to submit the Testimonies of Study Nos. 1, 
2, 7, 8, апа о, enumerated in the present syllabus [see 
Kalendar]; also either No. 3 (Details of Classic Ornament) or 
Хо. 6 (Medieval Ornament), and, instead of Nos. 4 and 5, 
sheets of measured drawings of a building, with the plottings 
and sketches. For these testimonies marks will be awarded 
by the examiners, who will be free to allot a larger number 
of marks to the drawings than has hitherto been permitted. 
In addition to the general subjects of history and building 
construction, students will re required to take a special Paper, 
either in some period of history, in mathematics and 
mechanics, or in elementary design. An extra Чау will be 
apportioned for this additional subject. One hundred marks 
will be allotted for the testimonies of study. Note.— The 
existing testimonies of study will be an optional alternative 
until January, 1914. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION TIME TABLE. 

(A) Principal stv'es and general history of architecture, and 
the purpose of architectural features бі relation to the рин. 
ings in which they occur: Two Papers occupying six and 
a-half hours in all, 250 marks. (B) Construction: 1. Simple 
applied construction in elementary design. and the properties 
and uses of ordinary building materials. 2. Theoretical, in. 
cluding stresses and strains. Two Papers occupying six and 
a-half hours in ай, 250 marks. (C) In addition the candidate 
must select оле of the following subjects: —1. Historical 
architecture—showing knowledge of one of the foll. wing 
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periods, to be selected by the candidate: (a) Greek and 
Roman; (b) Byzantine and Romanesque; (с) French and 
English Gothic; (d) Italian, French, and English 
Renaissance. 2. Mathematics and mechanics—Algebra, up 
to and including the binomial theorem.—The use of the slide 
rule. —Plane trigonometry, including the solution of triangles. 
—Descriptive geometry, including the mensuration of simple 
plane and solid figures.—Simple conic sections treated 
geometrically.—4seneral statics and dynamics, including 
graphic statics. 3. Design—dealing with simple subjects. 
Paper (in one only of the above subjects) occupying four 
hours, 200 marks. Testimonies of study, 100 marks. Total 
marks, 800. 


FINAL EXAMINATION. 


TESTIMONIES OF STUDY. 


Alternative problems in design, set by the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, will be published everv two months in the 
" Journal” of the Institute. Every candidate for the final 
examination will be required to submit as testimonies of study 
designs in answer to at least four of the Institute problems. 
These designs, when they have been submitted to апа 
approved by either the council of one of the allied societies or 
by a committee of the Board of Architectural Education, will 
be considered as qualitving the student to enter for the 
examination. Designs so submitted and approved will be 
marked in the examination by the examiners appointed bv the 
board. Two hundred marks will be allotted for the testi- 
monies of study. Note.—The existing testimonies of study 
wil] be an optional alternative until January, 1914. 


FINAL EXAMINATION TIME TABLE. 


(A) Design for a building, or portion of a building, 350 
marks. Two days. At the end of the first dav $ sitting the 
candidate will be required to deposit with the moderator the 
original draft of his project, or a tracing of It. (B) Construc- 
tion, including iron and steel construction, ferro-concrete, 
shoring and underpinning. Two Papers, occupying six and 
a-haif hours. 150 marks. (C) Hygiene. including drainage, 
ventilation, heating, lighting, and water supply. (D) The 
properties and uses of building materials. (E) The ordinary 
practice of architecture, including specifications and the law 
of contracts. Three Papers, occupying six and a-half hours 
in all—so marks each, 150 marks. (F) The candidate must 
submit a thesis showing advanced and individual work in one 
only of the following subjects :—ı. Historical architecture— 
implving as far as possible the direct study of actual historical 
buildings. 2. Science, as applied to building.— Bv. this is 
intended a special studv of an application of science to 
definite problems of building. 3. Design including decora- 
tion—such as a study in civic monumental, decorative, ог 
other branch of architectural design. The subject selected 
for the thesis is to be notified for the approval of the Board 
four months before the date of the examination, and the thesis 
itself is to be submitted four weeks before the same date. 
The thesis, which тау be either an illustrated essay or a 
design with a detailed report, will be assessed by examiners 
specially appointed for the purpose, who will also examine the 
candidate orally in his thesis. И 1s open to candidates to 
obtain distinction in the advanced work, such special distine- 
tion to appear in the Kalendar, 350 marks. ‘Testimonies of 
studv, 200 marks. Total marks, 1.200. 
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SANITARY PLUMBING, 


MEETING was held on Wednesday evening at the 

І.С.С. Schools, Ferndale Road, Brixton, to inaugurate 
the Winter Course of Special Lectures to be given on the 
subject of Sanitary Plumbing. Mr. W. D. Caroc, М.А.. 
F.S.A., architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
Past Master of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, pre- 
sided. ‘There was a lerge attendance of plumbers from all 
‚arts of London and district. 
~The Principal, Mr. H. W. Richards, who welcomed the 
audience on behalf of the chairman and committee of the 
school, expressed appreciation of the work of the Council for 
the National Registration of Plumbers in organising the meet- 
ing, and their interest in the work of the school. He 
thanked Mr. Caroe for his presence, and referred to his 
continuing support of efforts in the promotion of the efficiency 
of plumbers’ work. He said such recognition of the value 
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of the school would be encouraging to the L.C.C., as afford. 
ing further proof of the wisdom of their expenditure upon it. 

Mr. Caroe explained that he presided in the absence of the 
1 ord Mayor, and read the following letter from his lordship: 


“Mansion House, London, E.G., 
“October 17, 1911. 

“Dear Sir,—When I consented to preside at the inaugural 
meeting of the winter course of instruction оп Sanitary 
Plumbing, to be given at the L.C.C. School of Building at 
Brixton, I was obliged to stipulate for an earher hour than 
it was subsequently found would be convenient for the 
attendance of plumbers and others. In these circumstances 
l have no alternative but to express my regret that I am 
quite unable to be present. I regret this the more that 1 
feel the object of the lectures is one most heartily deserving 
all the support I could possibly render by attendance or 
otherwise, whether in my capacity as Lord Mayor or as 
Master of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. 

“Changes in domestic habits and the great increase in the 
number of sanitary appliances of all kinds add greatly to the 
complexity of plumbers’ work in and about the houses of the 
people, and F feel the London County Council are entitled 
to the gratitude of the community for the support they are 
giving to the classes of instruction for plumbers. I under- 
stand that these classes are instructed by practical teachers, 
well versed in the technicalities of the trade, and well abreast 
of modern sanitary requirements, and the plumbers of London 
are thus brought to regard the classes with confidence as 
affording fit training for the apprentices and young men 
entering the plumbing trade. This confidence and the co- 
operation of the men in the trade with the school authorities 
Is, of course, essential to the success of the classes. I am 
glad to learn that the managing committee, which acts with 
the Plumbers’ Company for the National Registration ot 
Plumbers, heartily appreciates the working of the classes, 
and F shall, therefore, be pleased to move the Court of the 
Company to consider offering some award to successful 
students attending the course of instruction given at the 
school. — Yours truly, 

“(Signed) Т. Vezey STRONG, Lord Mayor. 

"Mr. Frank Randall, R.P., Secretary to the General 

Council for the National Registration of Plumbers.” 


Мг. Fretwell, R.P., teacher of sanitary plumbing, 
delivered a lecture on Domestic Water Supply. He described 
the various forms of boilers and methods of circulating hot 
water by the cylinder, tank, and auxiliary. systems. The 
lecture was illustrated by numerous diagrams, and particu- 
lars were given of the relative costs of heating water by cual 
and coke tires and electricity. 

Mr. Caroe congratulated the lecturer on the practical 
character and lucidity of his treatment of the subject, and 
expressed the hope that the lecture would be published for 
reference. А vote of thanks to Mr. Caroe was moved by 
Mr. J. Wright Clarke, seconded by Мг. W. Beecroft, 
supported by Mr. J. Beeston, and carried with acclamation. 
There were present on the platform Mr. Charles Hudson, 
Past Master, and Mr. W. R. E. Coles, Clerk to the Worship- 
ful Company of Plumbers, and Mr. Frank Randall, R.P., 
Secretary to the General Council for the National Registra- 
tion of Plumbers. At the conclusion of the lecture. 
specimens of the standardisation mark applicable to 
plumbers’ work under regulations of the Board of Trade 
were shown on pipes of lead, cast iron, wrought iron, and 
copper. and the Clerk of the Plumbers’ Company briefly 
explained the svstem of marking. 


zeugen 
THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ REPORT. 


E have received a copy of the 27th annual report of 
the Society of Architects.. from which we take the 
following extracts : — | 
One hundred and thirtv-nine members. four honorary 
members, and thirty-nine students have been elected, a total 
of one hundred and eightv-two, and after allowing for 
deaths, removals, resignations and lapses, the total member- 
ship numbers one thousand and seventy-six. The number 
of new members and students constitutes a record for recent 
vears, but this number would have been considerably ex 
ceeded had not vour council closed the list in April last. 17 
accordance with the spirit of the agreement for the fusion 
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of the society with the Royal Institute, in anticipation of the 
matter being concluded at an early date. The list has since 
been re-opened, but members desirous of recommending 
vandidates should bear in mind the fact that it is liable to be 
c'osed at any time. The society has been honoured by the 
acceptance of honorary membership on the part of H.R.H. 
Prince Luis of Spain; the Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele ; 
tne Right Hon. Lord Monkswell; and Sir George Riddell. 

Last October a sub-committee was appointed by your 
council to revise the Registration Bill and report upon any 
amendments which they might consider desirable on points 
of detaii without affecting the principle involved. This was 
in view of a course of action which your council had decided 
to pursue to get the Bill considered during the recent 
Parliamentary session. The Bill, having been practically 
redrafted by the sub-committee, was approved by your coun- 
cil, and everything was in readiness for an active propa- 
ganda, when some of the members of your council were 
approached by representatives of the Royal Institute, and 
it became apparent, after friendly discussion, that some basis 
might possibly be found for mutual agreement on the broad 
question of general principles, and after due consideration 
your council suspended further action for the time being. 
Representatives of your council subsequently met representa- 
tives of the R.I.B.A. Council at an informal conference at 
Conduit Street, as a result of which the councils of both 
bodies appointed official delegates to meet and further dis- 
cuss the question. The first joint conference was held in 
January, and was followed by other meetings, finally culmi- 
nating in an agreement on the general principles of a 
Registration Bill, and proposals for the election of members 
and students of the society into the various classes of mem- 
bership in the Royal Institute on certain conditions. The 
principles of the proposed Bill and the conditions and terms 
of the scheme for the fusion of the two bodies were made 
known to the members of the society by circular on April 4, 
anıl the resolutions necessary for carrying the scheme into 
effect so far as regards the society, were passed Бу the mem- 
bers either unanimously or by very large majorities at a 
special general meeting, held on April 20. A confirmatory 
meeting was called for May 11, an undertaking having been 
given previously by the chairman, that the agreement 
between the two councils should be executed prior to the 
latter meeting. In the meantime, the proposals as affect- 
ing the Royal Institute were approved and confirmed by the 
general body. of their members, and all that remained to 
complete the matter was the signing of the agreement, and 
the confirmation by the societv's members of the resolutions 
passed by them. On the eve of the society's confirmatory 
meeting, intimation was received by vour council that the 
К.Т.В.А. Council were advised that they had not the power 
under their Charter to enter into the agreement, and as the 
society could not definitely commit itself without this safe- 
guard, your council decided to suggest to the members the 
adjournment of the meeting pending the completion and 
execution of the agreement. "The meeting was consequently 
adjourned, and in due course vour council received an inti. 
mation from the Council of the Roval Institute that thev 
proposed to make an application to the Privv Council for a 
supplemental Charter, which would give them the necessary 
powers to enter into the agreement. 

In the meantime, owing to all its activities having been 
temporarilv suspended, the society has been put to the 
gravest inconvenience, and your council were recently com- 
peiled to consider the position in view of the new session. 
After careful deliberation it was decided that the work of 
the society should continue without reference to the nego- 
tiations proceeding between vour council and the Council of 
the Roval Institute. Everything, therefore, is proceeding 
ав usual, and will continue to do so unless the negotiations 
are carried through, in which case all details then arising 
will be adjusted. In the meantime, your counci] feel sure 
that the members will not take anv steps which will tend 
о prejudice the societv in апу wav, or make the position of 
the council more difficult in regard to the negotiations still 
going on. | | ' 

The committee have under consideration the preparation 
of a code of ethics in connection with professional etiquette, 
hut progress in this and other matters has been delayed by 
the negotiations with the Roval Institute. 


On the recommendation of the committee vour council 


memorialised the Liverpool. Corporation deprecating апу 
alteration in the podium of*St: George's Hall, such as was 
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threatened by the scheme for the proposed memorial to the 


late King Edward VII. Your council suggested that an 
equestrian statue would in апу case be out of place in the 
position proposed, and that it might be more fittingly placed 
elsewhere. | 

Тһе present system of balloting for the election of officers 
and council has received consideration, and a scheme has 
been adopted which will tend to secure greater secrecy іп the 
baliot, and facilitate the work of the scrutineers. А verv 
large number of applications for membership and studentship 
have been dealt with, and the committee have under con- 
sideration a proposal for future developments, but this has 
been held in abeyance pending the negotiations with the 
Royal Institute. “The committee called the attention of vour 
council to the procedure adopted by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners in issuing detailed designs for parsonage houses, 
together with specifications and bills of quantities. Your 
council, after due consideration, approached the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners on the matter, and have reason to 
believe that the protest made by them and by others will 
not be without effect. ` 

On the recommendation of the committee, vour council, 
with the assistance of the societv's local hon. secretaries, 
circularised Members of Parliament calling their attention 
to the Copyright Bill as affecting architecture, with the 
result that a considerable number of them undertook to give 
the Bill their consideration and support. 

A building fund was орепе at the beginning of the ses- 
sion to which a number of the members very kindly and 
generously contributed, but this matter in common with 
others has suffered from the feeling of uncertainty in the 
minds of members in regard to the future of the societv. А 
sum of upwards of £2,500 has been spent on adapting and 
furnishing the society’s premises, and there remains an un- 
ascertained balance to be adjusted before the matter is com- 
piete. It has been found possible so far to provide for all 
the society's requirements in this respect out of the funds 
and securities in the possession of the society, without 
making any permanent charge on the property. With regard 
to the finances, it may be stated that during the negotiations 
with the Roval Institute, vour council submitted the books 
to the scrutiny of the Roval Institute’s auditors, assisted by 
a member of their council, with the result that thev were 
satished that there was an ample margin of assets over 
liabilities in the event of the society being then wound up. 

"The year has been one of continued progress and 
development, but as will have been gathered from the com- 
mittee’s reports, the work of the societv has been seriously 
hampered by the unfortunate delay in the completion of the 
negotiations with the Roval Institute. Important proposals 
in connection with the extension of the librarv, the develop- 
ment and reorganisation of the examination and membership 
schemes, and questions affecting every branch of the society's 
work have been held up. The delay is a matter over which 
vour council have no control, but they feel that the issues 
involved in the negotiations warrant them in keeping the 
matter open as long as possible, and they are glad to find 
that in the principle involved they have, as shown by the 
action of the members at the special generai meeting, the 
confidence and support of the society as a body. 


-------Ж----- 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN CAITHNESS. | 


T FE Roval Commission on the Ancient and Historical 

Monuments and Constructions of Scotland have issued 
their third report, which deals mainly with the county of 
Caithness. Thev say that the monuments and constructions 
of Caithness were found to be more numerous and important 
than was expected, and, though belonging mainly to pre- 
historic times, they include a number of castles characteristic 
of the.various periods of Scottish castellated architecture from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. The list of long 
cairns, the earliest monuments of prehistoric times, was con- 
siderably augmented, many of these being identified and 
examined for the first time; while of the later cairns, 
chambered and otherwise, a number of fresh examples were 
also found. In the vear 1870, 70 brochs were enumerated 
within the county. The number still in existence, or of 
which the sites are recognisable and recorded, has now been 
increased to 145 as the result of the survey. Мапу of these, 
however, are reduced to little more than foundations, and 
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most of them are contained in.mounds entirely overgrown 


with vegetation. ‘Throughout the county some 24 were found 
to have been excavated. A new class of construction—a 
dwelling belonging to the Iron Age, circular or oblong in 
shape and megalithic іп character—was discovered in the 
parish of Latheron, the remarkable feature in which is the 
gallery or corridor around the interior. Several new settings 
of parallel rows of stones have been found in various parts 
of the county. 

The Commission draw attention to the destruction of many 
prehistoric monuments (some of them of great iniportance) 
in consequence of their having been excavated and then left 
exposed to the elements and to the interference of thoughtless 
visitors. : 

A survey of the monuments and constructions in Galloway 
is now being undertaken, and work is also being organised 
for the survev of ancient buildings in the towns, commencing 
with Edinburgh. Іп connection with the proposed memorial 
at Holyrood to the late King Edward, the Commissioners 
have expressed their sense of the great importance of pre- 
serving existing examples of old Edinburgh architecture 
included in the scope of the scheme.—* Glasgow Herald.” 


каза ыда 
BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue foundation-stone of the new training college which the 
Edinburgh Provincial Committee are erecting was laid last 
Friday. 


PLANS, on the basis of an expenditure of not over £3,000, 
are to be prepared for the erection of an isolation hospital 
by the Gower and Oystermouth Isolation Hospital Com- 
mittee, on a piece of ground that has been acquired from 
Miss Talbot, on the edge of Fairwood Common. 


On Saturday afternoon, (һе Archbishop of York dedicated 


the restored private chapel attached to — Ledston 
Hall, Mr. Granville Wheler’s historic mansion near 
Castleford. Опе of the ground-floor rooms at the 


west . corner of the house, having а pointed 
arch ав an entrance, and having the ceiling sup- 
ported by arches, was often thought to have been a chapel, 
the existence of which 15 now proved. Тһе room above, 
bearing the date on the ceiling 1588, was the room occupied 
by Lady ‘Веку’ Hastings, the celebrated benefactress, 
who spent so much of her fortune in charitv that there are 
few parishes in the district that have not benefited by her 
gifts. Тһе work of restoring has been most carefully and 
judiciously carried out by Mr. Ernest Walker, the architect, 
under the direction of Mr. Wheler. On Saturday, in the 
dim candle-light, the tiny interior, on which no pains have 
been spared to endow it with all requisite church ornaments 


and appointments, looked strangely beautiful.—'' Yorkshire - 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE “Boyle” system of ventilation (natural), embracing 
Boyle's latest patent ‘‘air-pump’’ ventilators and air inlets, 
has been applied to the Drill Hall, Lauder, М.В. 


- 


The Cumberland Infirmary, Carlisle, is being supplied 
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with Shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester stoves, 
with descending smoke-flues, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 
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А NEW FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


SUCCESSFUL demonstration of fire extinguishing was 

given at the Coronation Exhibition, Shepherd’s Bush, on 
Tuesday last, by the “Сиех” Fire 
Extinguisher Co., Ltd., 46, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. А quantity of 
shavings and wood, after being saturated with 
parafhn, were lighted, and when well burn- 
ing, were extinguished in a few seconds with 
the aid of a ~ Citex,” the operator using only 
one hand. 

The “Citex” machine is made of solid 
drawn steel in one piece, and is designed to 
hang in any convenient position. It is 
simply charged with water and a cartridge, 
¡he latter containing the necessary chemical 
extinguishing fluids hermetically sealed up, 
and these are liberated only when the 
apparatus is put into action. This is done 
by simply knocking the bottom end on the 
floor, thus bringing about the generation of 
the gas which propels from the nozzle an 
even stream of extinguishing fluid a distance 
of about thirty-five feet. 

After use the machine can be recharged 
again in less than a minute, by means of 
water and another cartridge. There is no 
solution to make up, no acid to handle, and 
no glass to smash. It is stated that an ех. 
tinguisher of one and a-half gallons capacity 

s that volume of water. 
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Cement 
operations, 
adoption of 


nowadays enters so largely into building 

owmg m а great degree to the general 

9] hre-resisting construction, that it is sur- 

prising to find so few architects and engineers who specify 

walling to be constructed in cement mortar. In the case of 

light piers, or piers designed to carry heavy loads, the value 

of cement is readily recognised. and these sections of the 

work are marked ош for special treatment. When the 

structure 15 in course of erection, the difficulty naturally 

arises as to unequal settlement, an anxietv which could 

easily be avoided by carrying out the whole of the work in 

cement. Тһе material is now manufactured bv first-class 

firms to such a high standard that it mar safely be relied 

cn, and if it be recollected that brickwork can bear twice 

the compressive strain when in cement, than when in lime | 
mortar, and that the difference in gross cost Is at most 20 

per cent., the actual saving incurred bv using the latter 

material] 1s not as substantial as is generally imagined. Build. 

Ing m cement, under normal conditions, frequently obviates 

the use of piers, and work can he proceeded with more 

expeditiously, while the elimination of settlement enables the 
vertical dimensions of any steelwork required to be calculated 
at once, and ordered directly the contract is signed, without 
the fear of having to make some readjustments at the last 
moment. Moreover, the walling is more durable and weather- 
proof. It would, th 


erefore, seem a practical step to adopt 
cement mortar generally, except, perhaps, in those instances 


where everything has to be sacrificed to keep initial expendi- 
ture within the most strict and meagre limits. 
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COPYRIGHT. 


I! 15. hot a little curious that this particular period of the 
world's history should have been selected for the pro- 
tection of modern architectural designs by copyright. Whilst 
one after another there are appearing to-day books detailing 
the progress of architectural design, and showing how in- 
fluences from all sides were continually affecting the results— 
how one man's work led up to another's—how a little un- 
intelligent copvism often produced quaint and interesting 
buildings (as in Jacobean times)—how the very slight 
variation of design between the work of one architect and 
another led to results so remarkably different—with all this 
before us, are we going to pretend that protection is possible? 
We have had a rare riot of copyism and imitation during 
the last fiftv vears, running through phases of every known 
stvle of work, and every modern architect of ability has been 
copied and travestied in endless fashions. What is left? 
. re we not to copy the Не subtleties and refinements of 
our superiors or contemporaries, so that the practice of 
architecture may be improved? Is there to be a sword for 
ever hanging over our heads to destroy the fruits of our 
toil because we may have evolved a similar design to some- 
one else in a quite independent way, or else by an un- 
conscious imitation which it would be hard to define? "The 
most really satisfactory work of modern times, from a 
strictly architectural point of view, 15 defined only by slight 
modulation and refinements which mark no original departure 
from precedents. These things one could not copyright. 
Take a building like the Wesleyan Hall, and offices at 
Westminster. If there is anything nearly parallel to it in 
treatment you may turn over the pages of Mr. Ward's 
French Renaissance and lay your hands on it quickly enough. 
But those things which make the striking quality and dignity 
of the design, its recessed surfaces and outline, and its 
emphasis of ornament and mouldings, is there anything about 
these which we could make copyright? Two or even three 
architects may adopt lambstails in profusion, but of these 
only two perhaps do it with distinction. Who then shall 
be copyrighted? ТЕ we compare the practice of two well- 
known architects whose work is both distinctive and original 
in a certain way, we should find it prettv hard to say who 
should have the merit and exclusive right of the initiative. 
We are not ourselves quite sure who began it, but whoever 
it was we are quite sure we would not grant him copyright. 
This particular phase of design of which we speak has 
been having its influence in very many ways, and in some 
ways more beneficially than in its original inpulse. How 
would one dare to design (as we are pleased to call it!) if 
we might not associate our columns in a certain way, vary 
our positions by double or triple association of features, or 
use lambstails both vertically and horizontally? The very 
thought of copyright design in architecture brings one out 
in a cold sweat of fear and apprehension. But the craze 
for Copyright is a bad sign of an effete stage of architectural 
design. All our professors and all our best designers know 
well that the true progress in design is that which lies 
outside all possible copyright protection. 1t is a subtle and 
refined development which often eludes precise definition 
aud description. We have in our desk an ingenious plan 
of dwellings which took us many hours to evolve, and we 
are not yet sure it was worth the while. But we do think 
it was ingenious, and we do think it may have been done 
by someone else as well. When the other man has his 
pian made copyright we shall bring forth our dated scheme 
to prove our equal rights—not for апу value it may be. 
but to prove the futile effort after copyright design. 
Those who support copyright seem to take refuge in the 
fact that it will seldom or never he applied for! That is 
a curious argument in its favour. We must sav that the 
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poor copyist and plagiarist gets little 1 

does little harm to others, bui the end an 
g00d things from old and modern sources, who can reject 
the bad and take the good, who has wide sympathies and 
keen absorbent power, will advance himself and spread the 
benefit to others too. Catholicity and generosity are the 
breath of life to art. If we seek indications of our modern 
state we may find them in Copyright and Registration. 
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THE MANCHESTER ART GALLE 
COMPETITION. 2d 


HERE has never been a stronger case for the protection 
of architects’ interests than that of the Manchester Art 
Gallery and Library Competition. Неге a great munici- 
pality inaugurates a competition, in which the great prize 
was the carrying out of a municipal art gallery and library 
at a cost of some £250,000. That was the bait in the com- 
petition. Architects who have been engaged for years in 
the serious pursuit of their profession are willing to take a 
great deal of trouble and run the risks of a double competi- 
tion for the chance of carrying out an important public 
building, but they do not take the chances for the sake of a 
few hundred pounds. То protect the interests of architects 
in the event of a building scheme not being carried out, the 
Institute have insisted on a compensation fee of 11 per cent. 
on the estimated cost of the work if it falls through. Now, in 
the case of the Manchester Art Gallery we may suppose 
that the committee who had the arrangement of the competi- 
tions quite expected the project would be carried through. 
But simultaneously with the receipt of the designs in the 
second competition comes the decision of the City Council 
to hold the matter entirely in abeyance until the opinion of 
the city generally is more clearly ascertained, and, on top of 
this, we are gravely informed that the unanimous opinion in 
Manchester is against the art gallery building on the 
Infirmary site. The competition has been very well 
responded to, and probably represents, in its first stage at all 
events, nearly the best efforts of the profession. Here, 
clearly, is a case in which no adequate compensation can be 
expected if the art gallery scheme quite falls to the ground. 
It is obvious that a payment of £2,000 instead of £10,000, 
and no carrying out of a large and important building at all, 
are such disappointments as should not be lightly thrust 
upon the profession. It is sufficiently evident that this is 
one of the extreme cases in which no adequate compensation 
is secured to architects for the failure of promoters to carry 
out their building scheme. It is an object-lesson for such 
members of the profession as are not dependent on the risks 
and mischances of competitions. 

The following report of last week's meeting will be of 
interest to our readers : — 

On the motion for the adoption of the report of the special 
committee on the old Infirmary site, at Manchester, on Wed- 
nesday week, Mr. Wynne spoke of the selected plans for a 
new reference librarv and art gallery. Mr. Hibbert moved 
that the discussion be adjourned for three months. Mr. 
Alderman Holt: Will the Town Clerk assure us that we are 
in no way committed bv passing this report? Тһе Town Clerk : 
I can really do that. In passing the-report the Council 
accepts No. 4 design as the best out of ten. This does not 
commit the corporation to the erection of anv building at 
all. All you are bound to is the payment to the successful 
architect of a certain premium of one thousand guineas. 

Mr. Taylor said that if the plans were accepted, and it 
was found that the stipulation placed upon the architects 
had not been fulfilled, the council would find themselves 
in an awkward position. Не gathered from two of the 
speeches made that morning that restrictions and stipula- 
tions laid down had not been fulfilled. He asked that the 
matter should be referred back to the Infirmary Sites Com- 
mittee in order that it might be more fully gone into. Mr. 
Johnson said he had raised that very question іп com- 
mittee, because it was possible even for professional men 
to make mistakes sometimes, and he felt that the decision 
should rest primarily, with the council. Тһе council ought 
thoroughly to make up their minds before they made апу 
award. Mr. Susman quoted the conditions of competition 
which, he said, in his opinion covered the whole point. 
They provided that the architect whose design might be 
sclected might be called upon to make such modifications 
or alterations in his plans as the corporation might deem 
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desirable before tenders were invited for carrying out the 
work, any variation in the cost (the calculation of such cost 
being submitted to and approved by the corporation) atising 
from such modifications or alterations to be added to or 
deducted from his estimate, the acceptance of such design 
to be subject to a bona-fide tender from a reliable con- 
tractor being obtained for carrying out the work within то 
per cent. of the estimate so arrived at. 

The Lord Mayor said some members of the council 
seemed to think that they had not had sufficient time during 
the past week to consider the plans, and that the matter 
ought to be left over. No great hardship would be caused 
if the matter were postponed till the December meeting of 
the council, and he suggested that that course be adopted. 
To this the meeting agreed. 


—— 
THE PARISH CHURCH. 


HE Cambridge University Press is doing useful service 
to the study of architecture by the issue of interesting 
handbooks, and one of the last published has for из subject 
“ The Historical Growth of the English Parish Church," by 
A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A., F.S.A.* It is intended ах 
a companion and complement to the same author's book on 
“The Ground Plan of the English Parish Church.” It aims 
to supply some account of the historical conditions amidst 
which our parish churches were built, and to remove the 
idea that the church architecture is mainly due to the profuse 
benefactions of the religious orders. 

The author refers to three features in the planning 
of an aisle-less chancel,—ıst, the use of а squint 
through the backs of the responds of the chancel, and which 
should enable the priest celebrating at the side altar to see 
what was going on at the high altar; 2nd, the separate 
door for a priest in the south wall; 3rd, the use of a “low 
side” window, usually in the south wall, near the west end of 
chancel. He discounts the idea of these being lepers: 
windows. Хо explanation seems quite satisfactory, whether 
for a sanctus bell, or for hanging a light to scare away 
evil spirits. 

The actual development of the parish church the author 
dates with the Reformation. And in reference to Wren's 
"churches, he claims that one never forgets the individual 
behind them, whilst in the medieval parish church the 
individual architect had no place. But when we look at tne 
scholarly and often extremely beautiful modern work. by 
Pugin, Scott, Pearson, Bodley, ete., we still feel the force of 
individual design and style rather than the force of a great 
collective movement. This art he styles a by-path of 
national life, and we think it is a fair discrimination, 


A good deal is said of the chantry chapels and their origin. 


On this we take the following :— 

“The chantry and the guild chapel had so important an 
influence on the plan of the parish church, and especially 
of the larger church, that they deserve further consideration, 
in company with the anomalies of plan which are their 
result. Chantries increased in number during the 14th cen- 
tury, and, from the period of the Black Death to the 
Reformation, had an ever growing importance. At Grant- 
ham, where it is clear that the enlargement of the church 
was due to the increase of chantries, three. жеге founded 
in 1349, two of them at altars inside the church, In 1392 
two new chantries were founded, at the altars of Holy 
Trinity and Corpus Christi, and the maintenance of chantnes 
at the altars of St. Marv and St. John Baptist was increased 
bv new benefactions. Thus, to large churches, a large staff 
of priests became attached. Although Grantham was never 
incorporated as a collegiate church, the body of clergy which 
served it seemed to have had common services in quite 
together, and to have been known as the “college.” The 
chantry priests of a large church would benefit from incor- 
poration in the ordinary course of things, and it very often 
happened that they were formed into a regular college, or 
that provisions were made affecting their common life. 

“Not infrequently, a benefactor who wished to found a 
chantry of more than one chaplain, acquired the advowson of 
the church in which it was to be founded, and secured its 
appropriation to his chaplains, who held it in perpetuity, and 
were incorporated as a college. This was the case with the 


college of Sibthorpe.” 


(Cambridge 
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“Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. 
University press.) 
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“The great advantage of colleges of chantry priests was 
that they ensured a constantly resident ministry in the parish. 
This, in days when rectors were frequently non-residents or 
pluralists, whose real business lay in attending on the king 
in the chancery or exchequer, was a most desirable circum- 
stance. But it is also quite easy to see that, in a parish 
like Lowthorpe, a small country village between Bridlington 
and Drifheld, if there were too few ministers before the 
foundation of the college, there probably were too many 
after.” | 

"The foundation of ordinary chantries more than kept 
pace with the foundation of chantry colleges. Individual 
Lenefactors sought to secure their own salvation and that 
of their relations, by endowing an altar in their parish 
church. Іп parishes where services were few, the 
parishioners often clubbed together for the support of a 
stipendiary service, paid out of property of which they were 
feoffees. The chaplain whose services were thus secured 
would be of great use to the incumbent of a large parish, 
especially at seasons when there were many communicants, 
and many confessions had to be heard. Also, in distant 
parts of large parishes, separated from thé mother church 
bv several miles, or by foul roads and flooded streams in 
winter, chantry priests were provided by individual or col- 
lective benefactions to serve the altars of parochial chapels 
In the great parishes of west Yorkshire, Burnsall, Avsgarth, 
or Grinton, each including a vast tract of dale and fell, 
parochial chapels, subject to the mother church, had existed 
from a very early period. Such chapels became more 
humerous as the middle ages advanced; and the famous 
chapel of South Skirlaugh, between Hull and Hornsea, so 
olten quoted as a perfect example of late Gothic work, was 
one of these subordinate foundations. It mav also be noted 
that two of the largest parish churches of the same neigh- 
bourhood, St. Augustine’s at Hedon and Holy Trinity at 
Hull, were originally chapels (о Preston-in-Holderness and 
Hessle. At Boughton in Northants, owing to а shifting of 
the population, a chapel in the parish became the parish 
church. Obviously, И the larger churches were to be pro- 
perly served, they must depend in no small measure on the 
goodwill of the parishioners,” 


"Some small chantry chapels form transeptal projections 
in unusual parts of the building: thus, at Sherburn-in-Elmet, 
St. Botolph's, Cambridge, and Kewstoke, Somerset, such 
chapels project from the south wall of the nave next the 
porch. Indeed, the variety in the position of chantry 
chapels often invests the churches of the West of England 
with a charm which is not always possessed by more regular 
buildings. Churches like Beverstone in Gloucestershire, 
Croscombe in Somerset, and Sherston Magna in Wiltshire, 
are full of little surprises for anvone to whom variations 
in plan appeal. Perhaps the most attractive surprise of this 
kind is at Long Melford in Suffolk. On the south side of 
the chancel, opening out of the Martin chapel, is a vestry, 
which communicates with another building at right angles to 
it, behind the east wall of the chancel. From this building 
there is a doorway into the lady chapel, which thus stands 
detached from the body of the church. ‘The chapel is a 
nearly square building. with three external gables; inter- 
nally, there is a central square space, entirely surrounded 
by an aisle or ambulatory.” 

“Where chantry colleges have existed, the fact is by no 
means always obvious in the plan of the church. It 1$ some- 
times disclosed by the presence of stall-work of unusual 
richness in the chancel, as at Higham Ferrers; and some: 
times, aS in the same place, the altar in the main chancel 
may have been reserved for the services of the college, while 
another altar was provided for the ordinary parochial ser- 
vices. But it must be borne in mind that a chantry college 
was not a monastery. The church appropriated to the 
college was a parish church.” 

“No better instance of the complicating influence of 
chantry chapels on the plan of a parish church could һе 
given than the church of St. John Baptist at Cirencester. 
The oldest part of the present building is the chancel with 
its south chapel, which contain 12th and early 13th centur 
work, but are in the main the fruit of a later 13th century 
reconstruction. Тһе north chapel, known as St. Katharine s 
chapel, is a rather narrow aisle, communicating with the 
chancel bv 14th century arches. North of this, agam. 
there тау have been a lady chapel on part of the site of the 
present one. Towards the middle of the 15th century, the 
aisles of the nave were much widened, the width taken for 
the new north aisle being about twice the width of St. 
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The Terrace, Lime-tree Hedge, and Tennis Lawn, The Gate House, Ingatestone. The late Geo. Sherrin, architect. 


Katharine’s chapel, and the new south aisle being rather 
wider than the south chapel of the chancel. The Trinity 
chapel was formed by adding to the nave an extra north 
aisle, about half as long as the adjacent aisle, from which it 
is divided by a stone screen. There had been an earlier 
altar of the Trinity in the church; for the licence granted 
to Robert Playn and others in 1382 to found a chantry of 
two chaplains in Cirencester church placed one at the altar 
of the Trinity, and the other at the altar of St. Mary. 
In 1392 another chantry was founded in the lady chapel. 
But, in its present state, the lady chapel seems to belong 
to the later part of the 15th century, when it was probably 
much broadened, so as to overlap the east wall of the 
Trinity chapel. Both it and St. Katharine's chapel open 
into the north aisle through four-centred arches; they open 
into one another by two arches pierced in the intermediate 
wall. Between these arches has been left a thin piece of 
wall, in which rectangular slits, commanding the altar of the 
lady chapel, have been cut. The plan thus includes two 
chapels north of the chancel, and another north of the nave, 
as well as the south chapel of the chancel. The rebuilding 
of the nave, with its splendid south porch, its smaller north 
porch, and its western tower, was not completed until early 
in the 16th century. The Jesus chapel was enclosed 
within screens at the south-east corner of the south aisle; 
and the roof of St. Katharine's chapel was heightened, 
and provided with fan vaulting." у 

_We publish the plan of Cirencester church, and also the 
view of Tickhill, which illustrates the development of (һе 
later Gothic churches with high clerestories and low-pitched 
roofs. This church is an admirable result of proportion 


and balance. 
E BIE 
NOTES. 


W HATEVER may be said in crticism of Mr. 
Hammerstein's new opera house in Kingsway, 


5 cannot be said to be lacking in force of effect. 
E has been called some hard names, in the most 
oolish way, as a building without a front, a build- 


Ing without an entrance, or a building like а gaol, etc. ; but 
“еы some desirable quality which many of our 
oo oe ulidmgs lack. "The coarseness of the detail has 
ASTE AG, AA a in the breadth of effect, and beneath its 
ойе гет REN, appeals to notice, there remains a force not 
tian Wanting in dignity of effect. As to the interior, its 
Paciousness and prevailing tone of white and gold offer com- 


pensation for much else one might rightly criticise. The 
“Times” says:—“ The front on Kingsway, which is 265 ft. 
long, 15 what the man in the street calls handsome and 
imposing ; but we fear it will not satisfy the taste of admirers 
of good architecture—and English people are better educated 
in this matter than they were—nor will those who care for 
sculpture be much pleased with the row of stone figures 


along the top.” 


A POINT as to the definition of a skilled workman arose the 
other day. It is naturally claimed that he who uses a brush 
and paints with it is a painter, but it has been contested 
that the man who handles the brush for the first few coats 
may be considered a labourer, and paid accordingly. бо, 
according to this theory, any sort of daubing on of paint 


would do! 


THE Westminster City Council last week adopted a proposal 
from the Improvements Committee for the widening of 
Argyll Place, from its junction with Regent Street to Kingly 
Street. Negotiations with the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests resulted in a sum of 416,500 being arrived at as 
the lowest figure which the Crown authorities would accept. 
The Committee recommended that the offer should be 
accepted. Ultimately Great Marlborough Street will form 
part of an alternative thoroughfare to Oxford Street between 
Bond Street and Soho. 

THe fourth of the series of town-planning lectures in con- 
nection with Birmingham University was given by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. Continuing the subject as to 
the effect of lessening the number of houses built per acre of 
land, ‘some surprising figures were given. It has sometimes 
been suggested, the lecturer said, that if we lessen the 
number of houses to the acre to about ten (the Birmingham 
bve-laws allow fifty-six) we shall spread towns indefinitely 
and seriously increase the distance from the centre. It is 
somewhat astonishing to be told that if the present area 
of Greater London was town-planned on the basis of Bourn- 
ville or the Hampstead garden suburb, where there are not 
more than ten houses to апу one acre of land, it would 
eccommodate more than 12,000,000 people instead of its 
present 8,000,050, vet such seems to be the fact. The 
overcrowding of houses in London and other large towns is 
general, but local. In the most denselv populated district 
in London—Southwark—there are 186 people to the acre, 
but the average of the whole of inner London (London County 
Council area) is sixty-four people per acre, while the City 
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of London has only twenty-eight people to the acre. Two 
reasons were given why the increase of the diameter of a 
town will be unexpectedly small, even if overcrowding 1s 
absolutely done away with, provided it is properly arranged. 
The first is that the area increases in the ratio of the square 
of the diameter—the distance from the centre required to 
double the population is a constantly diminishing one; the 
second that careful planning will do away with the waste of 
land resulting from lack of adequate means of communication. 
The figures were applied to towns smaller than London: a 
circle, the radius of which is one-and-three-quarter miles, 
would accommodate 160,000 people, with not more than 
fifty people to each acre; but if we double this population 
we need add only three-quarter miles to the radius of our 
circle, making it two-and-a-half miles, to accommodate them. 


AT a meeting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, on 
October 25, Mr. Е. W. Dendy presiding, Мг. В. O. Heslop 
said the Board of Works had asked the society for a list 
of historical monuments in the district, and the council pro- 
posed to compile a list of such monuments in Newcastle and 
Northumberland. Mr. F. Gerald Simpson, as a result of 
excavations made in the Birdoswald district this autumn, 
contributed notes on the real builder of the Roman stone 
wall which commences at Wallsend. The original anti- 
quarian views, he said, were that Severus built the stone 
wall and Hadrian the vallum. The next view was that 
severus built the stone wall on Hadrian's earth wall, and 
then the authorities’ view turned to the idea that Hadrian 
built everything. This view, however, was not based on 
Safe evidence. Mr. Simpson went on to speak of excavations 
at Haltwhistle, Burn Camp, Whinshieid, Mile Castle, and 
Polterris Burn. With regard to Mile Castle, the evidence of 
pottery and coins indicated that the structure must have been 
commenced prior to 208, and most likelv not later than 
the middle of the second century. Much of the pottery 
found had not been heard of later than 150 A.D. Mr. 
Newbold, lecturer on archeology at Armstrong College, said 
the evidence made him abandon his previous theorv of 
Hadrian only having built a turf wall. though a difficulty was 
raised as to who built the turf wall. It might be the 
temporary work of Hadrian. Mr. Gibson, Mr. Simpson's 
excavating partner, put forward the view that there was 
no turf wall in the place under view. There was turf ram- 


part put up to meet a difficulty when the stone wall was 
being built. 


THE general public can scarcely realise the number of house 
famines which are reported from various parts of the country, 
savs the “Liverpool Post." Tt is obvious that if there is 
to be any return to the land there must be some place 
provided for the returning people to live in. 


Mr. J. S. BEAUMONT, a graduate scholar in architecture of 
the Universitv of Manchester, has recently been appointed 
bv the Gilchrist Trustees to the Gilchrist Studentship held 
at the British school at Rome. 


A WELL-KNOWN and long-established firm of Manchester 
builders, Messrs. R. Neill and Sons, has been obliged to call 
its creditors together this week. The total liabilities to rank 
are (122,096. The net assets are only £23,411. Mr. 
Garnett, who submitted a statement of affairs. said, in the 
absence of a profit and loss account, he could not give any 
full and satisfactory account as to how this great sum had 
disappeared. The firm built the Manchester Municipal 
School of Technology, and one of the contracts they had now 
in hand is that for the building of the asylum at Whalley for 


£350,000. 


THe “Times” savs:—" We are officially informed that the 
chief work of the Egypt Exploration Fund during the 
coming season will be the continued excavation of the 
Osireion at Abvdos, a great subterranean building connected 
with the Temple of Seti. Its excavation was begun іп 1902- 
1903 by the Egyptian Research Account, the work being 
conducted by Miss Margaret Murray and Mrs. Petrie under 
the general supervision of Professor Petrie. For various 
reasons the work was not continued by the Research 
Account.” 


AT the October quarterly meeting of the London Association 
of Master Decorators, the proceedings were opened by an 
address from the President on his visit to the Convention 
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at Derby, which was listened to with great interest by those 
present. Mr. Wilkinson also contributed largely to the 
interest of the meeting by giving his impressions of the 
Hamburg Convention, and which was received with no less 
appreciation by the members. After a discussion on various 
matters, the feeling of the meeting was taken on the subject 
of the recent strikes, and the secretary was instructed to 
sign, on behalf of the association, a memorandum to the 
Prime Minister on the subject. It was reported that the 
Water Board had been approached with reference to certain 
charges made by them for water used for washing down 
outsides of houses, and as the result of the representations 
made bv the association, the practice has been modified, so 
that a charge is only made where the building is being 
generally repaired and decorated, or where the work is other- 
wise extensive, and needs absolute cleanliness. Оп the 
subject of scholarships, it was also reported that the Educa- 
tional Committee is corresponding with the L.C.C., and is 
at present visiting their technical schools, with a view to 
devising a scheme for the better training of decorators. The 
question of white Jead was also discussed, and it was re- 
solved: “ That as no suitable substitute for white lead has 
been found, its use be continued: under reasonable regula. 
tions.” А hearty vote of thanks was accorded the president 
and those who had contributed to the success of the gather. 
ing, and the proceedings ended. 


AT a general meeting of the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors, on Monday evening, Sir George Frampton, R.A.. 
was elected president. 


THe Council of the Royal Institute of Public Health have 


accepted an invitation from the Chief Burgomaster of Berlin 


to hold their 1912 Congress in that city, from Thursday, Juh 
25, to Sunday, July 28, inclusive. 


AN appeal for £70,090 to complete the first portion of Liver- 
pool Cathedral was made at a meeting held in St. George's 
Hall, liverpool, on  Tueslav. Sir William Forwood 
announced additional and increased donations to the fund 
amounting to 26.353. 


THe Building Exhibition, organised by Mr. Walter Cawood, 
of the City Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, promises to be a 
bigger success than ever. И is supported by the whole of 
the trade organisations m the North of England, prominent 
amongst whom are the Manchester. Salford, and District 
Building Trades Emplovers’ Association, Manchester and 
District Branch National Registration of Plumbers, and the 
Institute of Plumbers, Ltd., together with the leading 
borough architects, sanitary inspectors, ete. Тһе list of 
exhibitors is far ahead of what it usually is at this period 
of the vear. 


bo A 24 


THe Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have made 
the following awards in respect of Papers published in 
Section. И. of the Proceedings for the Session 1910-1911:— 
Telford Premiums to Messrs. S. М. Dixon, M.A., В.А. 
(Birmingham); H. J. Е. Gourley, B.Eng. (London): J. 
Holden (London): A. Rogers (Horsell); А. E. Griffin (Hong 
Копи); F. C. Lea. D.Sc. (Birmingham); and a Crampton 
Prize to Professor W. E. Dalby. M.A., B.Sc. (London). 
Thev have also awarded the Indian Premium for 1911 to C. 
E. Capito (Ahwaz, Persia), and the Webb Prize to F. W. 
Bach (London). 


CANON RAWNSLEY and Mrs. Slack, of Derwent Hill. (the 
property nearest to the bridge), have made an offer to the 
council to guarantee the cost of grouting the Portinscale 
bridge, if the result should (contrary to every expectation) be 
found unsatisfactory. 


Ze 


IN view of the sale of Tattershall Castle his Majesty's Office 
of Works have issued a letter to county councils calling 
attention to the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Pro 
tection Acts, 1882 and 1900, providing for the guardian 
ship of monuments of historic, traditional, or artistic interest. 
The letter states that the matter is of national importance. 
and the expense involved in guardianship would in some 
cases һе more fittingly borne nationally than locally. ІШ 
First Commissioner of Works hopes that county councils 
will not hesitate to draw his attention to any monument 
worthy of protection, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


HE Corporation of the Borough of Stafford invite designs 
for a public library. Conditions and particulars to 

be obtained from Mr. William Plant, A. M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer, Stafford, on payment of 20s., to be returned on 
receipt of a bona fide design, or if the conditions are returned 
within a month. А professional assessor has been appointed. 
The payment for conditions is a feature of competitions 


that dies hard! 


'THE assessor's award in the competition for the new public 
baths at Barnslev, for which 25 sets of plans were sent in, 
were made known on October 26, as follows:—ı, Mr. 
Burgess, London; 2, Messrs. Bowden and Wallis, London ; 
3, Mr. E. W. Dyson, Barnsley. 


WE regret to have to record the failure of an important com- 
petition to meet the legitimate demands of the institute. 
Here is the letter from the Institute of Architects of New 
South Wales, Sydney :—" To members of the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales. Dear Sir, —With reference 
to the competition for designs for the Federal Citv. Ав 
the Federal Government have refused to amend the 
conditions of this competition in the matter of the 
appointment of assessors, and the final decision is in 
the hands of the Minister alone, in spite of the recommenda- 
tions made bv the institutes throughout the Commonwealth. 
as well as the Roval Institute in London, mv council has 
decided to ask the members of this institute not to take 
part in the competition unless the conditions are made more 
satisfactorv.—I am, Yours faithfully, ARTHUR WM. ANDER- 
SON (honorary secretary), September 11, 1911.” It is ex- 
tremely probable, of course, that the Roval Institute of 
British Architects will follow this by a similar гесот- 


mendation. | 


. кезе 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 


Design by WILLS AND ANDERSON. 


In the absence of any information as to the placing of reserve 
galleries, as to which competitors were to use their discretion, 
this design was based on the idea of keeping them apar. 
from the exhibition galleries, and together, thus keeping 
students to the lower floor. This is, we think, one of the 
most successful of Messrs. Wills and Anderson’s designs for 
large buildings. 


TICKHII.L CHURCH. 
CIRENCESTER CHURCH. 


(See Article on “The Parish Church.) 


THE GATE HOUSE, INGATESTONE. 


The late GEORGE SHERRIN, Architect. 


THE charming home which the late architect, Mr. George 
Sherrin, created for himself at Ingatestone, Essex, is in the 
market, and affords a good opportunity for someone to 
obtain a house of exceptional merit, surrounded by delightful 
garden and grounds.* On the ground ficor are an entrance hall, 
a large lounge hall (18ft. high), with a gallery on the first 
floor, dining-room, boudoir, study, billiard-room. and con- 
servatory. Up a short flight of stairs from hall are music- 
room and drawing-room. Upstairs are ten bedrooms and 
some dressing-rooms. There is stabling for three horses, 
and good coach-house, and a small farmerv. The garden 
and grounds are delightful, and include а broad tiled terrace 
(shown in our view), a fine tennis lawn, broad grass walk 
through a rose pergola, a croquet lawn on the banks of a 
pretty lake of over 24 acres fed by a running stream, charm- 
ing timbered pleasure grounds, kitchen and fruit gardens. 
and pasture paddocks. Altogether there аге 7% acres of 
ground, which forms a delightful environment to an ideal 
country home. We give two recent views which indicate 
something of the setting and environment. 


is in the hands of Messrs. Obsorn and Mercer, 
ouse, Albermarle Street, W, 


“Тһе ргорегі 
Albermar 


HIS important addition to London buildings was open 
for inspection last week. It stands on a fine site, the total 
area of which is 24,500 superficial feet, having a frontage 
in Kingsway of 265ft., with two returns in Portugal Street 
and Sardinia Street of 103ft. and 88ft. respectively. 

The style of architecture is stated to be Franco-Grecian, 
the exterior facade being of Portland stone, with granite 
base, which is continued for soft. in Portugal Street and 
Sardinia Street, after which light red brick facings relieved by 
stone bands have been used. The feature of the facade is the 
central window, which is 3oft. high from the carving under- 
neath it to the top of the pediment. 

The main entrance to the building is at the lower end 
of the Kingsway front. Here a broad flight of marble 
and mosaic steps leads into the vestibule and booking offices. 
The outer and inner entrance doors are screens and the 
fronts to the booking offices are in mahogany, as is all the 
hardwood joinery in the house. Beyond is the entrance 
hall, a large space with columns, panelled walls and coffered 
ceiling. It is decorated with marble busts оп pedestals. 
A panelled mahogany wainscot runs round this hall, which 
opens on to the private box foyer. There are 21 boxes on 
this tier, twelve of which are provided with large ante-rooms. 
Two marble staircases lead down to the stalls, where are also 
situated 16 more boxes. The stalls saloon stretches right 
across the building, and is decorated in the same manner as 
the entrance hall, the counter and cabinet being in mahogany. 
From the entrance hall a marble-lined staircase leads to 
the circle fover, where the scheme of decoration is of a 
similar nature. 

The stage is 84ft. wide and 65ft. in depth. - The 
proscenium opening, which is 45ft. wide and soft. high, is 
designed to prevent echoes, so that each portion of the house 
will have a clear sound of the voices of the performers. 
The stage is lighted from above by means of eight battens 
containing 200 lights in each. The footlights have also 
200 lights. There ате 75 lights at each side of the pros- 
cenium opening, and there are also twelve hanging lengths 
of 24 lights each at the sides of the stage. Metallic lamps 
have been used, and are in four different colours. In 
addition to this there are eight large projecting arcs to give 
several effects, such ав sunrise, sunset, rainbow, storm, 
waterfall, ete. The latest improved dimming regulators 
are used, and at the back of the stage there is a special 
effect board of 300 amperes. All the hghts are operated 
from one switeh board on the prompt side. Тһе scene 
docks. of which there аге two, occupy a large space 75ft. 
by 3sft., and а total height of zoft., behind the stage. А 
large teak trap-door in the floor of the upper dock, and 
a hand- power goods lift connect the two docks. The scenery 
entrances are in Kingsway and the passage off Sardinia 
Street. 

An artesian well has been sunk in the north-east corner 
of the building to a depth of 4s50ft. А motor pump pumps 
the water into two 800 gallon tanks on the roof, one at 
either end of the building. ‘These in turn feed two goo- 
gallon tanks at the Portugal Street end—one for the lava- 
tories and the other for the heating installation, and two 
200-gallon tanks for the supply to the dressing rooms. 

Something like 7oo tons of steel have been used in the 
construction of the building. the heaviest piece being the 
main circle girder, which weighs nearly 65 tons. The upper 
and lower galleries and the circle are each built upon 
heavy girders carried on stancheons, the box floor being 
suspended from the circle girder and from two wing girders 
carried from the cirele girder into the stalls on either side 
of the auditorium. The roof trusses are of the lattice type. 
Ву means of this construction there are no exposed columns, 
thus ensuring clear views of the stage from all seats. 

The “Plenum” system of ventilation has been used, the 
two main ducts being formed at each side below the level 
of the stalls floor from which branches worked in with the 
concrete partitions, or formed with galvanised iron trunks, 
are carried to all parts of the house with four electric fans 
in the auditorium roof. The air heater is capable of rais- 
ing the temperature 40 degrees. Hot-water radiators heat 
all the smaller rooms. such as dressing-rooms, offices, etc. 
The lighting and drainage systems have been carried out 
on the most modern lines. and are believed to be as perfect 
as it is possible to make them. 

Those responsible for the production of the work may be 
named as follows : —Architect, Bertie Crewe, Esq., Shaftes- 
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bury Avenue; contractors, Building Construction Co., Ltd., 
Cockspur Street; constructional steelwork, Messrs. К. More- 
land and Son., London; stone, The Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., 
Bath; statuary and carving, Mr. Thomas Rudge, Surbiton ; 
heating and ventilation, Messrs. Strode and Co., London; 
fireproof curtain. and hydrants, Messrs. Т. W. Vaughan 
and Co., Istington; fibrous plaster and decorations, Messrs. 
А. К. Dean and Co., Birmingham; electric hghting, Messrs. 
Malcolm and Allan, London and Glasgow. 


—— EA 


THE GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of this society held in the Societies! Room, 

in the Technical College—Mr. James S. Boyd, 
president, in the chair—Professor Charles Gourlay, B.Sc., 
A.R.I.B.A., delivered а lecture entitled “Тһе College 
Diploma and Certificate Courses in Building.” In his intro- 
ductory remarks, the lecturer pointed out that it lies more 
with the student himself, whether or not he succeeds in 
obtaining a thorough. knowledge of his subject, than with his 
teachers or the general course which has been planned out 
for him. The student requires to exercise such qualities as 
earnestness and thoroughness, also the faculty of taking pains 
to understand and learn what he is taught. From the prac- 
tical point of view, the most important quality to be culti- 
vated by a student of building is the habit of accurate 
observation. Assuming a student to possess these qualities, 
then the greatest profit, in so far as attendance at classes is 
concerned, will accrue to him if he takes those classes in 
the order which experience has proved to be most beneficial. 
The fundamental idea underlying all courses of instruction is 
the desire on the part of the educational authorities that the 
student should receive a good foundation and a thorough 
equipment for his work in Ше. They wish him to leave 
college strong in his subject, and able to pursue his labours 
with as great certainty of being right in them as is possible. 
The lecturer then detailed the day and evening courses in 
building, dealing with the entrance examinations, the con- 
tinuation schools, and the place they fill in the courses of 
study which lead ultimately to the junior and senior certifi- 
cates, and to the diploma of the Technical College, which 
is the highest point at present attainable bv the student of 
building. In conclusion, the lecturer said that the education 
of the building student was а serious matter, and much of 
that genuine happiness to be found in one's work in life 
depended on the sense in which he pursues his studies, 
which, when completed, should greatly add to his skill and 
to the pleasure in exercising it which practical work affords 
him. 
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TOWN PLANNING AT HALIFAX, 


HE second lecture by Mr. Henry К. Aldridge, the secre- 

фату of the National Housing and Town Planning Coun- 

cil, was given on Wednesday week, at the Halifax Town Hall. 
Mr. J. H. Whitlev, M.P., presided. 

Mr. Whitlev, in opening the proceedings, said that what 
thev aimed at in using the Town Planning Act was not the 
reconstruction of an old town. They knew well enough in 
Halifax that was rather a painful and expensive business, even 
to do it in a partial manner. They did not either aim at 
large schemes of municipal housing or building. What thev 
did aim at was in the cases of new extensions of the borough 
that there should be forethought and care exercised plenty 
of time in advance. Тһе main factors in the Town Planning 
Act, he thought, were first of all the power on the part of 
the local authority to limit the number of houses per acre; 
but they must remember that limitation did not mean it should 
apply equally and the same ratio for the whole of the estate. 
It would be quite possible, in fact, т his opinion desirable 
and reasonable, that on one part of the estate, where thev 
aimed at providing houses at a rental of 5. a week, thev 
should put them rather closer than on another part where 
they aimed at houses at ros. a week, or higher. One most 
desirable point on any estate of considerable size was that 
there should be both kinds of houses. They should not 
endeavour to have their houses for the working classes in one 
district and villadom in another. Tt would be far healthier if 
they were well mixed up together, providing the whole thing 
was well thought out and that there was no depreciation either 
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of the one part or other. The second main factor was those 
new powers in the Town Planning Act, that the rigid by-laws 
could be so modified that air spaces, which were so much 
thought of by the local authority, could be attained by means 
of green grass instead of grey stone paved streets. They had 
in Halifax, he believed, what were supposed to be model by. 
laws, that was to say they had gone up to the full extent of 
provision of air space per house. But he thought it could be 
done in a far better way. 1f houses were always to be built 
in long straight streets there might be no other way but of 
having 44ft. paved streets in every case, but they could get 
equal air space with much improved amenities and with far 
less depreciation of the property concerned. They rather 
aimed at giving the people green to look upon instead of grey. 

Mr. Aldridge, in his address, discussed the question of town 
pianning from the point of view of public health and public 
economy. In the course of his remarks he said this country 
had nothing to learn, but a good deal to teach to other coun- 
tries in regard to sanitation, and he also declared that we 
were ahead of other countries in respect to our garden cities. 
There was an old municipal tradition: “One more lamp, one 
less policeman,” and he thought that could be paraphrased 
into "one less slum, ten less criminals.” Having pointed out 
the great benefits which would accrue from well-planned 
towns, Mr. Aldridge pointed out that it would do ахау with 
expensive widening schemes in the future, and also for the 
clearing away of congested areas, which cost prohibitive sums 
of monev. In Germany, he remarked, they warehoused the 
workman, but we housed the workman. Their big blocks of 
tenements were a disgrace In тапу German cities. He was 
glad the British workman would not be housed in that way. 
Speaking of the garden suburbs, Mr. Aldridge said, like all 
examples in an early stage of evolution, they had their faults. 
Не criticisal some of the architecture, but maintained that 
the working classes appreciated a garden and a bath. A 
number of plans and pictures illustrative of the lecturers 
arguments were then shown on the screen. 

Mr. Whitley, referring to co-partnership, asked how it 
would go down with the Halifax working-man? In days gone 
by he had done wonders in saving his money and buying his 
own house. On the question of gardening. he doubted 
Whether one man in five was a gardener, and in any scheme 
of planning he thought they should allow one house in five 
a rather large garden, and the others comparatively small 
ones. Those who had small ones would enjoy the proximity 
of the large ones, and enjoy the health value. 

Sir Algernon Firth said the subject was one of the verv 
greatest importance to everv citizen. Не did not approach 
rhe question from the point of view of a municipal administra- 
tor, but of a private citizen and employer of labour, АЯ a 
private citizen he was ashamed of the fact that in the 20th 
century, with all its progress, thev could not provide better 
aousing conditions than existed for their industrial population 
in many of their large and small towns. As an employer of 
labour he was anxious to take his share іп remedying that 
s ate of things. They were all very much indebted, he con- 
sidered, to Mr. Burns for that Act. It was one of the best 
Acts ever put on the Statute Book. Tt was not cheap adver- 
ising legislation, but sound practical commonsense. What 
had held back the development of the towns and country was 
the fact that the cheapest class of house had perforce had 
to be built upon the dearest land, while the more expensive 
houses could be built to-day upon the cheaper land. Тһе 
essence and spirit of town planning was to take the cheap 
house on the cheap land, to make it possible for those houses 
to be built on the cheap land. Why did they build on dear 
land to-day? Simply because the local by-laws in many 
instances prevented a man building, except with a ruinous 
outlav on his roads, drainage, and that sort of thing. The 
authorities now had the power to sav they would facilitate the 
development. of those cheaper areas where more land could 
bo given for the construction of houses than it was possilre 
to have at the present time. If a man went afield he incurred 
great expense because of the ridiculous unified by-laws from 
which their authorities permitted no deviation. The cor 
sequence was he had to spend money unnecessarily, and that 
had to be charged in the rent. That Act allowed their 
authorities to say, “show us vour plans and we will co-operate 
with vou.” He expressed the strong opinion that the work- 
ing classes would рах more of their houses if they got com: 
fort. and emphasised this with а story of a conversation he 
had with a woman at Hull, who had left а 3s. gd. house to 
go into one for which thev paid 5, 8d. a week. although only 
255. was coming in a week, The woman’s answer was that 
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PLAN OF CIRENCESTER CHURCH. 


From “THE HISTORICAL GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH.” 
By A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, М.А. FSA. 
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the garden was worth 15., and the other shilling was saved 
in her husband not seeking company, which he could have 
at home there. That was the secret of the whole matter. ` 

The Mayor asked if Mr. Aldridge knew of any instance in 
this country where a Corporation had, like what had been 
done at Stockholm, laid out land, built houses, or in anvwav 
stimulated the garden city idea. 

Mr. Aldridge replied that at Shrewsbury the Corporation 
had let land to a co-partnership society, and it was working 
extremely well. 

Mr. J. В. Farrar thought there would be a difficulty in 
applying the Act to Halitax by reason of the multiplicity of 
small owners. He did not know where thev would get ten 
acres in Halifax, unless it was Savile Park, and thev were 
not going town-planning there. | | 

Мг. Aldridge said it was certainly a difficult problem, but 
not insuperable, and there was machinery in the Act to deal 
with it. : 

Mr. C. E. Fox asked if any opportunity would be given 
for criticising the plans. If it was left to the council and 
its officials they might be in a worse position than thev were 
now. He mentioned that many attempts had been made to 
provide better houses, but they had been unable to get the 
men (о live in them. Referring to Mr. Aldridge’s allusion to 
architects and the need of ladies’ advice, Mr. Fox said he 
did not agree. Не had found the very reverse. 

Mr. Aldridge said the land owners would be called into 
consultation. The plan would be the joint product of the 
wiiling owner and the local authority. 

Мг. К. E. Horsfall suggested that many of the wide private 
roads would be improved by the introduction of grass verges, 
reducing the width of the carriage wav. 

Alderman Smith referred with anything but favour to the 
“rows of orange-boxes” that were put up for houses, and 
supported the chairman's hope that some of the older houses 
in the district would be used as a basis for anv experiment 
in this district. 

Dr. Burn, in proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and the lecturer, expressed the hope that the outcome of these 
meetings might be the forming of an association interested 
in that question. ‘They did not want many meetings, thev 
had too many already, but they could meet occasionally, and 
hear what was being done elsewhere, and also the progress 
of the Town Council. 

Mr. Whitley hoped that not only a looselv-formed associa- 
tion, such as Dr. Burn suggested, but a small co-partnership 
scheme would be the outcome of those lectures. —* Halifax 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION TO THE LOIRE, I9II.* 


By Mr. H. Н. Hur, B.A. 
R. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—As there are 


many minds, so are the points of view numerous from 
which the arts may be studied and enjoved. And I think in 
no art are people’s ideas of what is or is not to be admired 
so varied and so capricious as in our own art of architecture. 
To some a beautiful building only means one very much 
enriched in its details, exquisitely finished, and lavishly be- 
decked with carving and ornamentation. Others imagine 
that they have a great taste for architecture, because they 
love to visit old buildings and try to conjure up visions of the 
personages and happenings that history associates with their 
walls. In both these classes professional architects are rare. 
There are some among us, however, who have a curious 
knack of never regarding a building that is much more than a 
hundred years old as real, living architecture. Rather, they 
treat it merely as an example, more or less important, of 
architectural development, an illustration to the history book. 
And they are far more concerned about the dates of its 
erection, the state and manner of its restoration, than they 
are about the esthetic qualities of its design. But this point 
of view is now old-fashioned, and is only a belated and 
extreme phase of the great and valuable movement towards 
the scientific study of architectural history made in the last 
century. For the majority of us nowadays 1 am sure I am 
right in saving that our chief interest in all buildings alike, 
whether new or old, lies in their actual appearance, whether 
the result of time and alteration or of pure design. | 
Personally, I think it a good thing when one is looking 
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“А Paper read before the Architectural Association, on 
October 30, 1011. 
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at old work to consider it, for a while, at least, as design 
only ; to study how certain means have brought about certain 
effects, and the esthetic value of these effects, detaching 
altogether, for the moment, the various historical circum- 
stances that also have had their share in determining the 
form of the architecture. Of course, from this point of view 
alone one could not make a complete study of anv particular 
building. But we really are not often concerned in the 
making of such studies. We, as п хІегп designers of build- 
ings, go out to see the work done by our ancestors. We are 
not so much interested in our ancestors as we are in their 
architecture. 

So this evening, since time did not permit us completely 
to study any of the buildings that we saw in the Loire Valley 
last August, nor will it now allow me fully to analvse them, 
I want to do ту best to describe to vou the architectural 
impressions that I then received. These, I fear, being no 
more than the impressions of a first visit, will have little 
value as serious criticism. Their chief merit will be, I hope, 
that thev will evoke the expression of riper judgments than 
my own. 

The chief aim of the excursion this vear was to visit the 
Early Renaissance chateaux, the work of the School of 
Tours, which are so plentifullv scattered about the Loire 
country, from Orleans downwards. But there was also a 
considerable amount of interesting church work to be seen. 
Yet it seems to me that in Touraine we were m a kind of 
ecclesiastical no man’s land. To the south of us was the 
great province of Aquitaine, with its distinctive type of 
Romanesque church. To the west was Anjou, where the 
development of vaulting made its own peculiar progress in 
the 12th century. And to the north-east lay the He de 
France, where 13th-century Gothic shone with its greatest 
brilliancy. ' 

In Touraine we were not in the rut of any particular {уре 
of work. The most important influence seems to have come 
from the south. And the further we travelled down the 
river the more we seemed to encounter it, until finally we 
reached Fontevrault, whose domes аге hardly less epoch- 
making in the history of architecture than of Perigeux itself. 

The Abbey of Fontevrault has had its vicissitudes. In 
1804 it was turned into a prison, and at that time the church 
was sadly mutilated. Three of the domes, I think, were 
taken down. Now restoration is іп progress, and the almost 
classic magnificence of the nave can again be seen. The 
east end is differently designed. ‘There аге no piers, 
pendentives, and domes. Closely spaced. columns of un- 
usually long proportions are used, and their rising lines, 
crowned by small arches, have a very vigorous effect. I am 
sorry I have no views of this remarkable church; but within 
the prison photography was absolutely forbidden. Our only 
view was the outside of the gateway, an interesting piece of 
work of the 18th century. ` 

The next most important church of the domical type, but 
a variant of it that is unique, was that within the castle 
precincts at Loches. Begun in the roth century, the first 
bav at the west end of the nave is all that remains of the 
earliest portion. This is barrel-vaulted, and carries a tower 
and spire added in the 12th century. The nest two bays 
carry extremely curious pyramids, octagonal on plan. The 
internal effect of these is most weird and mysterious. Viollet- 
le-Duc was enraptured with the romanticism of the whole 
church. We saw it under the best of conditions, when the 
brilliant August sun sent the light right up to the apices of 
the domes. But in dark weather I should think the build- 
ing must appear to be vaulted in inscrutable darkness, 
gloomy, and terrifving to an extreme degree. 

At Blois the most interesting church is that of St. Nicholas, 
of which the nave is Early Gothic and the choir 12th 
centurv. Here the influence of Aquitaine and its domes is 
very slight. There is an attempt at one over the crossing, 
but evidently the plan was changed, and eight ribs, carrying 
a vault, spring from the rim of the pendentives, upon which 
also stands a blind arcade, as though there had been an 
idea when changing the plan of converting the dome into a 
lantern. The capitals of the choir are also interesting and 
are full of classic feeling. | 

Of quite another type is the church at Candes. This 
dates from the end of the т2 to the r4th century, and 1$ 
one of the “hall” type, with the aisles rising to the same 
height as the nave. The exterior did not. strike me as 
possessing much interest, except for the porch, but the 
interior is extremely fine and full of dignity. ‘The piers are 
clustered, rise to a considerable height. amd are very well 
proportioned. Тһе lighting ts principally from long lancet 
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lights in the aisle walls, treated in quite a simple manner, 
but greatly assisting the sense of height in the building. 

Among other churches seen on the excursion was a fine 
Romanesque tower and apse at Langeais, the latter built in 
the gth century. The spire was added in the 15th century, 
and the remainder of the church, which is absurdly ugly, 
within the last half century. In the parish church at 
Fontevrault, Angevin influence in the vaulting is strongly 
marked. ‘There is also a square east end, vet vaulted as 
though an apse had been intended. ^ Blois Cathedral is a 
17th-century attempt at Gothic, and naturally is rather dull, 
except for the tower, where the architect returned to his 
own Renaissance. Tours Cathedral I will not attempt to 
describe. I barely saw it, and I would very much like to 
see it again, for there can be no doubt about the magni- 
ficence of the west front. 

To tum now to the chateaux that we visitel—to what, 1 
take it, was the real objective of the excursion—we find that 
in this class of building there was much more architectural 
unity than in the churches. One could see also in them the 
continuous development of the habits апа conditions of life 
through several centuries, and along with it the evolution of 
the architectural sense. In the beginning of the fortress 
chateau. built for defence, often rose to the dignity of archi- 
tecture, because if not “ proportioned unto the rules,” it was, 
at all events, “solid, masculine, and unaffected.” 

Аса later period, when defence ceased to be the first con- 
sideration, and architectural magnificence was eagerly 
sought, the elusive fairy sometimes all but escaped, leaving 
in her room but a heap of carvers’ pranks. Here certainly 
architecture-was “unaffected,” and in good work there was 
evidence of an endeavour to understand the 7 rules.” though 
it did not always look solid, and often was anything but 
“masculine.” Finally, with the rise of the modern archi- 
tect, trained in both construction and esthetics. the four 
requisites of Inigo Jones could be well fulfilled, as we saw 
them in Francois Mansart’s fine wing at Blois. Henceforth 
(but this has nothing to sav to the excursion) the most vulner- 
able condition in the quarette was, and is, that architecture 
should be “unaffected.” 

In the original medieval castle at Loches, now a ruin, 
though in its day one of the most important fortresses in 
France, at all events, there was no affectation. Nothing 
could be plainer than the walls of the donjon, relieved only 
by semicircular buttresses. Nothing more than solid build- 
ing was aimed at, and nothing more attained. Тһе interior 
hecame a prison, I suppose, when the present chateau was 
built, and in it the art of torturing appears to have been 
brought to an unusually high state of perfection. What is 
now known as the chateau was built at the other end of 
the site bv the Kings Charles ҮНІ. and Louis NIT., that is 
to say, between the years 1422 and 1515. Picturesquely 
situated well above the town, the vertically of its fenestra- 
tion is telling; though from the level of the terrace, as the 
view on the screen shows, the unusually heavy string course 
becomes almost the most important line in the composition. 
There was nothing of exceptional interest in the interior, 
which is no longer inhabited, except the tomb of Agnes Sorel, 
remover from the church for some reason by order of Louis 
AVI. 

Rising out of the town in the same way as the chateau of 
Loches, but with the added advantage of being on the bank 
of the Loire, is the roval chateau of Amboisc. Here what 
one sees to-day is but a part of what formerly existed, for 
Napoleon I., in an evil hour, granted it to one Roger Ducos, 
who, in order to save himself the trouble and expense of 
repairs, destroyed a portion of the buildings. What remains 
is perhaps of more interest on account of its fine situation 
and its exciting and lurid history at the time of the Reforma- 
tion than as a masterpiece of architecture. In a novel I read 
recently an admiring lady described it as looking as though 
it were carved out of ivory. But such damning praise is 
totally undeserved. Probably that very spikev row of 
dormers, which really detracts from the fine proportions of 
the lower parts of the building, was what evoked the ladv’s 
admiration. The tower is interesting. Inside it is a sloping 
way, up which horses and light vehicles can be brought. 
It is top-lighted, and the piers around the light well in the 
centre assist in carrying the inclined vault. The chapel 
stands isolated from the other buildings, and is an excellent 
example of what was good in late Gothic. The remains of 
Leonardo de Vinci lie buried here. 

At Chaumont the chateau is again situated standing high 
up over the Loire. But it does not rise up out of the town 
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like the other two. From the river it appears part castle, 
part country house, standing among trees well above the 
straggling village by the waterside.. At close quarters, how- 
ever, it becomes much more like the work of the military 
engineer than of the architect, in our sense of the term. 
The exterior originally must have been strongly defended. 
Even now the inserted windows are comparatively few. The 
entrance to the courtyard 15 between the towers at the south- 
east angle, and whether deliberately designed for its effect 
or not, it is a fine piece of architecture. Тһе coats of arms 
on either side of the drawbridge, an unusual position, would 
have been better omitted; but for them, I suppose, the 
client was to blame. The slots over the entrance to take 
the arms of the drawbridge are effective features, and we 
saw a number of them. Originally the building entirely 
surrounded the courtyard ; but in the 18th century the north 
side was taken down, in order, I suppose, to open up the 
fine view across the river. The increased light and air is 
probably an advantage to the comfort of the house, which 
is still inhabited; but the general design naturally suffers 
from being thus dissevered. 

Langeais is another medieval castle, grim looking enough 
from the outside, though restored апа inhabited at the 
present day. The original donjon was built in the roth 
century; but practically the whole of the building now to 
be seen dates from the 15th. In the Middle Ages this 
chateau was of great importance, but from the 16th century 
onwards it seems to have passed fairly quiet days. 1 suppose 
it was too mediaeval to tempt anybody to covet it and fight 
for it, and too solidly built to suffer much from decay and 
mutilation. About the vear 1840 it was restored, and again 
about thirty years ago. The work has been most carefully 
done, and the late owner has gathered together within its 
walls a most interesting collection of furniture, tapestries, 
and other domestic accoutrements, mostly work of the 15th 
century. Indeed, both here and at Chaumont, the frowning 
medieval architecture gains. greatly by being continuously 
inhabited and furnished, if not with the original, at all 
events with the kind of furniture that it must once have 
contained. ‘There are also some very good chimneypieces 
in Langeais, by the way. 

Not far from here, and also at the north side of the 
river, is the little town of Luynes, the chief glory of whose 
chateau is its picturesqueness and its magnificent situation. 
Perched at the end of a range of hills, it has a fine view 
over the Loire, and looks very imposing when seen from it. 
But at closer quarters it is neither so big nor so powerful 
looking as its neighbour. The buildings are partly 15th 
century and partly early 17th, the latter marking the transi- 
tion from the exuberance of the Renaissance to the Classic 
school of Louis XIVth's reign. The smallness of scale still 
remains, but a much greater quietness and sobriety of treat- 
ment has arrived, 

Brickwork is not common in our part of the Loire country, 
and the only example that we saw of a brick chateau was 
Du Moulin. Built in the latter half of the 15th century, 
this chateau remained certainly until the middle of the 19th 
in the possession of the descendants of the original builder. 
But since then, I fancy, it must have fallen upon evil days. 
Victor Petit in 1861 describes it as being carefully furnished 
in the stvle of the time of its building. But an ediiton of 
the Guide Joanne which I have, published twenty years ago, 
only mentions the chateau casually, remarking that a portion 
is still standing. Its luck, however, has again turned. The 
house was restored about six or seven years ago, is inhabited 
again. and beautifully’ furnished with- contemporan 
furniture. 

The general plan consists of a square platform sur 
rounded by a moat. The whole of the east side 1s occupied 
by the gatehouse and adjoining buildings. In the centre of 
the north stands the house itself. Its plan is simple. There 
are two rooms on each floor. A projection to the south 
contains the entrance and staircase, one to the north a 
offices, pantry and basement stairs on the ground floor, an 
bathrooms above. A picturesque chapel juts out at the 
north-east corner. "The kitchen is in the basement, bd 
is not sunk low enough to be below the water level of the 
moat. ! T 

The whole group is very quiet and very charming. It is 
historically a step in advance of the other chateaux Wer 
have mentioned, for it is no longer the castle of a feuda 
lord, but the house of a gentleman, fortified. as the times 
still demanded. Опе envies the architect who had so ЕҢ 
teresting a building to restore and his skill in restoring ™ 
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I notice he has kept faithfully to the view in Petit’s book. 
One addition only has caught my attention. The fléche 
over the gatehouse did not exist in 1860, and as an im- 
provement it is open to question. | 

At the chateau of Blois we reach the Renaissance. The 
building, indeed, really contains work to suit all tastes—late 
Gothic, Renaissance, and Early French Classic (for I always 
think the term Renaissance is hardly suitable to mature 
and adult architecture, like that of the Louis XIVth wing 
here). 
ordinary tourist, at all events, is the Frangois I. wing. And 
certainly it is brave stuff. Curiously enough, it contradicts 
the almost proverb that “distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” for the closer one gets the more one admires the 
beauty of the detail, and the more one tries to get back 
and look at it as a whole the more one is amazed at the 
happy-go-lucky way in which the design was set out. 
Philibert de l'Orme was not born а day too soon. At the 
time of the Renaissance French masons were past masters 
of their craft. At Blois, indeed, there was no difficulty 
that they could not surmount, and the staircase is un- 
doubtedly a very marvel of dexterity and beauty. But 
beautiful features do not necessarily make beautiful archi- 
tecture. And what was lacking in the early days of Francois 
I.’s reign was the mind of the architect to conceive and 
control. The Renaissance meant the rebirth of architecture 
as intellectual design, and although the old combinations of 
craftsmen tried hard to master its forms, they only attained 
to picturesqueness of detail, and never reached with them 
the nobility that they had attained with their own Gothic. 
To put what I think of this part of the chateau into present- 
day office slang I should say that it had been very cleverly 
" half-inched," but on a series of small pieces of paper, and 
that the eighth-scale elevations had never received any con- 
sideration. As a result the building is altogether without 
rhythm. The vertical divisions of the side facing outwards 
are really exasperating. And it seems such a pity that this 
great accumulation of fine details (for the over-loaded cornice 
on the courtyard side is the only one that is objectionable) 
were not combined and unified by some synthetic mind. 

The earlier entrance front is a happier piece of work. 
Here there is no pretence at regular fenestration. Stone 
shafts make vertical divisions, and windows occur anywhere 
in the panels between. The effect is quiet, and the only 
blot on the design as a whole is the doorway, a feature 
pushed in anyhow, instead of one developed out of the 
general scheme, and one again showing the need for the 
modern architect that was growing even when the Renais- 
sance had hardly begun. The figure on horseback is of 
Louis XII., and is modern. I cannot help thinking, by the 
way, from the niche in which he stands, that the doorway 
was designed by one whose true vocation lav in making 
tombs and monuments in churches. 

This whole front was greatly restored during the latter 
half of the last century, as, indeed, was the whole chateau. 
After the Revolution it was turned into a barrack, mutilated 
and ill-used, until, in the early forties, after a tussel he- 
tween the Minister of the Interior and the Minister for War, 
it was rescued to be preserved as a monument historique. The 
only part now remaining unrestored is the interior of the 
latest building, designed by Frangois Mansart for Gaston 
d’Orléans about the vear 1637, a building that was accounted 
a sin by all true romanticists of the roth century. Most 
people nowadays, however, will think less hardly of it. Yet. 
though well placed in the courtyard, it does not show to the 
best advantage in its surroundings, for mixed styles in archi- 
tecture never get on together, any more than would a Tumer, 
a Raphael, and a Sorolla in close proximity in a picture 
gallery. The ceiling of the vestibule and staircase is the 
only part of this wing shown to visitors, and it is indeed 
worth coming to see. 

After being somewhat irritated at Blois by the way in 
which the Frangois I. part, through carelessness of design, 
Just misses the point of being really fine, the visit to 
Villesavin on the following afternoon was indeed a blessing. 
Here was a real French gentleman’s house, a house that no 
one could live in without feeling the influence of its ordered 
refinement. The disposition is eminently architectural, not 
absolutely symmetrical; for instance, the two end pavilions 
vary a little both in dimensions and detail, and the blank 
wall of an orangery comes opposite the west wing shown on 
the screen, but the balance is perfect. The house seems 
to have been fortunate in having been built all at one time, 
and without serious alteration since. I should think that 


But the chief glory of Blois, in the mind of the. 


there must have been stone mullions and transomes in the 
windows originally, but I don’t feel their loss is much to be 
regretted. “Тө my mind, French mullioned and transomed 
windows are often rather heavy looking, and by no means 
so elegant in their proportions as are the usual English 
variety. Villesavin was built by Nicholas le Breton, Sieur 
de Villandry, and Financial Secretary to Francis I. The Le 
Bretons were all connected with building, and this one 
managed somehow to improve his own house with materials 
from Chambord, at the same time in course of erection. Two 
of the dormer windows on the right-hand side of the court- 
yard were intended for this great palace, and for some reason 
not used there. Also the beautiful Italian fountain, being 
thought not good enough for a royal residence, found its way 
here. And possibly the exquisitely-refined doorway in the 
orangery wall may have been another little picking. Whether 
Francis ever got credit for these when the Chambord 
accounts were being settled I have no idea, but the fact 
that De l'Orme, when appointed Surveyor General to the 
Roval Buildings, dropped severely upon another member of 
the Le Breton family, making him refund 18,009 livres over- 
pavment for work at Fontainebleau, is significant. 

At Villandry we spent a most exhilarating morning. The 
chateau, standing on the site of а medizval predecessor, of 
which only one tower remains, was built in the second half 
of the 16th century, altered in the 18th, and again, for the 
worse, in the roth (I presume about the forties) by some 
English people. It is now in the throes of more altera- 
tions, but this time undertaken in a spirit of architectural 
zeal, with much taste and judgment, though some of us тау. 
think without quite sufficient leaven of discretion. М. 
Carvallo, the present owner, who described himself as owner, 
architect, builder, and workman, хегу kindly devoted a 
morning to our entertainment. Не took us all round his 
garden, and showed us what the English bestiaux had done. 
There had originally been a very large formal garden; but 
when the English family arrived, believing themselves no 
doubt to be people of great taste, followers of the romantic 
revival, and devotees of landscape gardening, they levelled 
all the terraces, did away with the stiff, formal gardens, 
and planted grass and trees evervwhere and anywhere. M. 
Carvallo is bent upon altering all this. He is at work 
excavating, and has already found the lines and sometimes 
the walls of the principal terraces and walks. The garden 
immediately in front of the house he has already laid out, _ 
and very well he has done it, too. But in his scorn of grass 
as an herb for garden effects I don’t think many of us will 
share. Grass сап be kept green апа level all the уеаг 
round—in our country, at least, if not in his—and there- 
fore is surely as suitable as anything else in а garden 
colour scheme. 

In the house, too,-he 1s making sweeping alterations. He 
is restoring it as nearly as possible to what it originally was. 
Certainly it had been spoilt, as the photographs before and 
after will show. Many of the added windows were only 
shams. he assured us. Тһе tower certainly looks better 
solid than it did when pierced with windows, except that, 
of course, the newlv-built-up portions look very patchy at 
present. But it is a better foil to the rich Renaissance 
work. The removal of the terrace and bridge at the side 
of the house, too, has done no harm. 

M. Carvallo is nothing if not an enthusiast. Architecture, 
he freely confesses, has altered his whole outlook upon life. 
He was a scientist, and Villandry has brought him, іп addi- 
tion, culture, civilisation. It has humanised him. He even 
went the length of telling us that we, as architects and 
artists, struck him at once as better looking and more intelli- 
gent looking than the ordinary men of commerce and affairs! 


(To be concluded.) 


_—— 


ÉXTENSIVE new premises erected on the site adjoining the 
old school were formally opened at Penistone on Saturdav. 
‘The new school is to serve the dual purpose of a grammar 
school for boys and girls, ideally situated on the hill-top 
about a mile from the town. The school, which has been 
built at an inclusive cost of nearly £8,500, and will accom- 
modate 134 bovs and 128 girls, includes а large assembly 
hall, domestic science room, and workshop on the ground 
floor, and phvsical and chemical laboratories, lecture rooms, 
and art room on the first floor, in addition to class-rooms 
and other necessary accommodation. 
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PLANS have just been prepared for the reinstatement of а 
six-storey and a four-storey mill in Glasgow Street, Liverpool, 
the architect being Mr. J. Н, McGovern, of 26, North John 
Street, Liverpool. 


PLANS and designs have been prepared and passed for laying 
cut four plots of land (containing over half-an-acre) for a 
pair of villas, and two single ones, on the Suburban Garden 
Building Estate at Great Crosby, under the supervision of 
the architect, Mr. J. H. McGovern, 26, North John Street, 
Liverpool, the estimated cost being £1,800. 


Ом Sunday the re-opening took place of All Saints’ Church, 
Plymouth, which has undergone considerable structural 
alteration at a cost of about £4,000. The organ chamber, 
which was destroved by fire, has been rebuilt, and the 
chancel restored, both on the old lines. Тһе new nave 
of five bays, with clerestory and open timber roof, is 81ft. 
long, 64ft. high, and 28ft. wide. АП the internal stonework 
is from the Bath quarries, the external facings being in 
local limestone with freestone dressings. The church is 
heated by hot water and lighted by electricity. The work 
has been carried out from the designs of Mr. W. Н. May, 
architect, Plymouth, and the contractor is Mr. A. Andrews, 
Plymouth. 


THE annual report of the Governor of the National Museum 
óf Wales, says:—The most important work which had 
engaged the council] had been the design for the new 
building. Considerable amendments had been made һу the 
architects (Messrs. Smith and Brewer) in the original design, 
the principal internal alteration being the raising of the 
entrance hall by carrying it up two floors so that the central 
portion under the dome would be 88 feet. The department 
of Welsh National History had also been re-designed, and 
an open-air amphitheatre had been planned for the per- 
formance of country dances and folk-songs. Тһе tender of 
Messrs. E. Turner and Sons, of Cardiff, for the erection 
of the building had been accepted. Mention was made of 
the temporary accommodation provided for specimens in 
a building erected in one of the quadrangles of the City 
Hall, and steps were being taken by the Cardiff Corpora- 
tion with a view to transferring the collecnons in the 
Municipal Museum at Cardiff to this institution. Com- 
menting upon the designs for the new buildings, Sir Ivor 
Herbert said they were very highly praised in the French 
architectural papers. 


WITH impressive ceremonial and In the presence of а 
crowded congregation the magnificent chapel which, at a 
cost of £10,000, Lord Mountgarret has added to Worksop 
Callege, was solemnly dedicated on October 31, says the 
“Morning Post." ‘The dedication took place at 8 a.m., the 
service being conducted by Dr. Hoskyns, Bishop of South- 
well. А stately procession was headed by the crossbearer 
with attendants, the banner of Worksop, and the choir, fol- 
lowed by the heads of the respective Woodard Schools. In 
the procession also were Fellows of the Society of SS. Mary 
and John of Lichfield, the Provost of Denstone, the architect 
(Sir Aston Webb), the donor of the school site (the Duke of 
Newcastle), and Lord Mountgarret. The new chapel is a 
red-brick building, treated in free Gothic with stone dress- 
ings and traceried windows to harmonise with the rest of the 
college. Externally it is divided into six bays with two lofty 


turrets to mark the east end, which is further accentuated 
by a large niche, contaming a figure of St. Cuthbert placed 
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in the upper part of the east gable. Тһе chapel is 
approached from the east side of the school building through 
a large ante-chapel, and will accommodate 455 boys. Inter- 
nallv it is finished in plaster with brick bands above an oak 
dado and covered with an oak dado painted and decorated 
timber barrel ceiling. Тһе chancel has a stone vaulted roof, 
and the whole internal effect depends upon its great height 
and graceful proportions. Тһе total length, including the 
ante-chapel, is 128ft., the width 36ft., and the height to 
the apex of the roof 56ft. 


---ж- 


JOTTINGS. 


SEVEN panels of Flemish tapestry from an old manor-house 
in Warwickshire were sold at Messrs. Knight, Frank, and 
Rutley’s rooms in Hanover-square last week for £745. 


A LANDOWNER in the vallev of Darenth proposes to bar the 
erection of objectionable buildings by making it a condition 
of sale that each building shall be subject to the approval 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects. 


We understand that the partnership heretofore subsisting 
between Mr. С.В. Field and Mr. Wm. Glasier, under the 
stvle of Field, Sons, and Glasier, survevors and estate agents, 
of Borough High Street, S.E., has been dissolved as from 
September 20 last. Mr. Field will continue the business 
under the old stvle of Field and Sons, and Mr. Wm. Glasier 
will practise as a land agent and surveyor at 17, Pall Mall 
East, S.W., under the name and style of Mr. William 
Glasier. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Shipeote Hall, Gateshead, is being ventilated by 
means of Shorland's Patent Exhaust Roof Ventilators, sup- 
plied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 
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(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Australia. Jan. 31, 1912. Laying-out Federal capital 
city, for the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Premiums: £1,750, £750, and £500. High Commissioner 
for Australia, London. 

Bradford. Infirmary. Keith W. Young, F.R.LB.A., 
assessor. Secretary-Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Brad- 
ford. £3 3s.* 

Cardiff. Nov. 30. Institute, for the Education Comm. 
Assessor, J. Jackson, Education Offices, City Hall, Cardiff. 
£2 2s.* 

Hastings. 
the East 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Havana. Jan. 20, 1912. Equestrian statue. Commercial 
ee Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 
st., Е.С. | 

Monte Video. Jan. 32, 1912. Palace, etc. Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basıng- 
hall-st., E.C. 


Nov. 30. Hospital, for the Joint Comm. of 
Sussex Hospital. Assessor, Edwin T. Hall, 


со. 
(1907). 
LTO. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


T HE presidential addresses at the Institute аге always 

deserving of special attention by the profession, because 
they seldom, or never, fail to reflect all the special topics 
of current interest to the profession. We naturally expect 
[rom our present President the results of pertinent observation 
and keen interest as regards all matters which affect the well- 
being of architects and architecture. Mr. Stokes has always 
appeared to us to represent a sane balance of thought between 
the practical and the artistic sides of our professional work 


which, unfortunately, seem so often to be greatly at variance. . 


This-is a quality which serves the best interests of the pro- 
fession, and makes a president of the Institute both popular 
and useful. We will follow a few points from Mr. Stokes’ 
address on Monday evening by way of emphasising those 
things which are at present of salient importance. 

It was natural that the Coronation and its opportunities 
for artistic expression should come first under notice іп an 
Institute which enjoys the Roval patronage. Whilst we are 
bound to complain that such a great Opportunity was un- 
doubtedly lost in finding proper expression for the artistic 
ability of our best men, we may at least admit that some 
advance was made, and that this was due to the better 
chances afforded to the trained artist, whose work was not 
entirely submerged by the commercial spirit. It was a great 
pity that the schemes of decoration put forward were only 
haltinglv and partially carried out. But Mr. Stokes lavs 
emphasis on the crowning error which allowed “an im- 
pertinent imitation Gothic building” to form the culminating 
point of the great procession at the very doors of Westminster 
Abbey." Instead of harmonising with the fine old church this 
“plaster sham” produced a comparison of dull and lifeless 
mockery, and who can doubt that it might well have given 
place, as the President suggests, to “a fine marquee in gold 
and gorgeous colours, surrounded by Venetian masts carrving 
flags, banners and pennants” ? | 

An amplitude of scathing criticism has been bestowed on 
the entrance way to the Mall from Trafalgar Square. But 
we well deserve the following comment on a piece of blunder- 
ing which we got ready just in time to show to all the world 
at the most important Coronation show of modern times! 
“In this case a processional road starts from a palace and 
leaves off with a flourish of trumpets behind a row of houses 
which block its further progress, and when the houses have 
been dodged further progress 15 effectually barred by an 
underground convenience! І should have thought getting 
properly and effectively into Trafalgar Square would have 
been the first thing to consider instead of the last." 

This easily brings Mr. Stokes up to one of the most vital 
matters for the architect and the public which at the present 
moment presses for attention. We have been favoured with 
a Town Planning Bill and a Town Planning Conference, and 
we are now having Town Planning dinned into our ears 
ad nauseam, whilst London itself is being hindered and 
Stagnated in its development for the lack of proper town- 
planning principles. In the first place Mr. Stokes claims 
the need for one controlling body responsible for the whole 
of London, which is “as important and probablv as difficult 
fo govern as many a European country.” He suggests that 
the First Commissioner of Works should be responsible for 
the proper domestic government of London. It is easy to put 
one’s finger, as Mr. Stokes does, on prominent instances of 
lost Opportunities and misdirection, such as Kingswav, 
Opening out at one end into two streets and at the other 
into none at all! We have again and again pointed out the 
blunders which have been perpetrated, and are being made 
permanent, and those which are continually being made, at 
the lost oppertunities, and һе marvellous possibilities of a 
finer city. But. of course, ап outstanding problem at the 
present moment is the new St. Paul’s Bridge, which тау he 
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considered from the traffic point of view, or from the artistic 
point of view. In the latter case we may consider (1) what 
we shall see from the bridge, and (2) what we shall see look- 
ing to the bridge. As a guide to what is best to be done 
about St. Paul’s Bridge, Mr. Stokes suggests that the South- 
wark Bridge should be completed first, so that we might see 
what effect it has upon the traffic. 

Next we come to the important, and for architects, the 
vital consideration of official architecture. The huge archi- 
tectural mill now running under the control of the First Com- 
missioner Mr. Stokes would lighten of its labours, which now 
manage a yearly oversight of £1,195,410 worth of work, 
very varied in nature, but, unfortunately, very uniform in 
architectural character. The post offices throughout the 
Kingdom are, he thinks, pretentious and costly, and devoid 
of the good qualities essential in really fine work. The cost 
in commission of this official architecture appears to work out 
at 64 per cent., and the larger the architectural mill becomes 
the larger seems to be the percentage! To get better work 
at a cheaper rate, and set the Commissioner free to do 
what we require of him, instead of what we do not want, would 
be the result of giving outside architects a lot of this work to 
do. “Ша number of professional men of high standing are 
prepared to accept a recognised scale of fees, why should 
these huge cormorants (the official bodies) receive about half 
as much again as the ordinary rate ?” 

The protection of the profession was the next subject in the 
presidential address, and it was pointed out that the Insti- 
tute and the Society of Architects may expect to be united 
together by some alteration of the Institute charter. It is 
difficult to see how the Associates of the Institute can agree 
to such a proceeding, and also cheerfully accept the inclusion 
of 2,000 architects who may glorv in the title of Licentiate, 
which title sounds so much finer than Associate, costs so much 
less, and implies something so very different. Is the Insti- 
tute raising its prestige by this step ? 

Allusions to the King Edward Memorial and the British 
School at Rome concluded the Address. 

Thus it will be seen that this Address was neither prolix 
nor wearying, but kept strictly to matters of pressing interest 
to the profession with clear and definite expression. We 
regret we cannot agree with the course the Institute is pursu- 
ing in certain matters, but in this we have the agreement of 
several who represent the highest ability in the profession. 


Time will show. 
EEE) EA 
‘COPYRIGHT. 


WE are glad to be able to publish the following from Mr. 
Т. С. Jackson, R.A., who agrees with our remarks on 
this subject last week :— 

Г agree with you that to attempt to establish a copy- 
right in architectural design is mischievous. I doubt whether 
it could ever be enforced, even were it desirable. All 
design is progressive. We hand on the torch one to 
another, and that is how art grows. Almost every detail 
іп a design is based naturally and very properly on some- 
thing that has been done before, and as for plagiarising an 
entire design, I doubt whether such a thing has ever been 
done, or even attempted. I think a copyright law would 
either be wholly inoperative, and never appealed to, or else 
would lead to endless vexatious and absurd litigation, 


ARTHUR KEEN, Е.В.1.В.А. 

Mr. Arthur Keen also writes as follows :— 

Your observations in THE BRITISH ARCHITECT for 
November 3 show very clearly the impossibility of applying 
"copyright" to anything that can rightly be considered as 
original architectural design. 

The main argument put forward in favour of the іп- 
clusion of architecture in the provisions of the Copyright 
Bill appears to be ““here at last is official recognition of the 
fact that architects exist and that their work js worthy of 
protection ; let us gladlv accept the gift, as an earnest of 
other gifts to come.’’ This is very well so far as it goes, 
but is it really a sufficient reason for adopting a course that 
may have the effect of impeding the natural and proper 
course of development in design? And is it sufficient reason 
for burdening ourselves with unknown difficulties and worries 
to add to those already carried by us? 

Cases of downright copying of an architect's design are 
very rare, and generally not serious enough to call for much 
comment—certainly not for legislation. One remembers a 
house by E. W. Godwin that was published side by side 
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with an audacious copy of it ; one knows of a church in the 
North of London that shows an unduly heavy ‘‘lean’’ on 
one built by Mr. Norman Shaw ; and there is a street front 
at Richmond which is a bad copy of one at Bromley, lacking 
the grace and freshness that mark the original, but bevond 
these few I can recall no cases that appear to me to warrant 
an extension of the law of copyright. 

There is а right and proper way in which the work of 
one architect may be used by another, but the limits of it 
are well understood and seldom overstepped. The creative 
work of any artist is his contribution to the general store ; 
something that others mav take and develop and hand on 
for further use, so that legitimate and healthv advance mav 
be made. As Professor Lethaby has expressed it, "true 
originality is possible only to him, who, standing on the 
limits of the sphere of the known, rcaches out to some 
apprehension of what is bevond. It is the next step in 
orderly development." — As soon as this kind of originality 
is attained to it becomes part of *“the sphere of the known”; 
it is part of the capital which is for every artist to use and 
to make such additions to as his skill and imagination will 
permit. 

From the earliest time all sound architectural design 
has been achieved by using what has been done before and 
adding something to it. In the matter of old work it is 
possible to say with confidence where a particular detail or 
method of treatment comes from by its likeness to all the 


other work in a certain district —whether Greece, or Lom- 


The Old Ball Room, the Mansion House. 


bardy, or Yorkshire; and unless a similar likeness is found 
in the works of modern architects, no steady progress can 
be made, and no national style can ever arise. | 

It is suggested that very little use would be made of 
the Act, if passed ; and as far as properly-trained architects 
of recognised standing are concerned, this is probably the 
case. The danger would appear to be that here and there 
some individual not possessing the proper instincts of an 
artist would produce what he considers to be an original 
design, would copyright it, and then claim to prevent others 
from using some natural and obvious arrangement of 
features. It is conceivable that such a claim might be up- 
held in the Courts, through sheer inability on the part of 
lawyers to appreciate the point at issue, and in any case, 
much irritation and annoyance would be caused. 

If a Copyright Act could prevent men from putting for- 
ward the work of assistants or ‘‘ghosts’’ as their own, a great 
service would be done to the cause of justice; but I fear 
that this will have to wait until common honesty becomes 
more common, or until sound architectural education 1$ 
recognised by all as an essential preliminary to the calling 
of an architect. 


ARTHUR STRATTON, A.R.T.B.A. 

We are also very glad to be able to add the following 
from Mr. Arthur Stratton, the editor of *“Tudor Archi- 
tecture’? :— 

The short article in your issue of the 3rd inst., on 


BRITISH 


thanks for a ‘‘trenchant and apposite article.’ 
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"Copyright," puts very clearly into words some of the 
thoughts which have arisen in the minds of a good many 
architects since this Bill has been seriously discussed. ‘Ном 
one man's work led up to another’s’’ underlies the whole 
story of architectural evolution, applicable not only to indi- 
viduals, but equally to nations. Certainly, copyright in 
architectural design— whatever that may mean—would have 
been disastrous in the past, and how it can make for pro- 
gress in the future is not by any means evident.”” 


Curis TULK. 

"Chris Tulk’’ has also been good enough to join in with 
our argument. Не credits THE BRITISH ARCHITECT as being 
the first literary pioneer in the realm of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, that has fearlessly laid bare the modern 
mania for copyright, and for ‘‘registering’’ every supposed 
new vista that arises from so-called artistic and architec- 
tural productions. He says :— 

“The creators of the great and sublime works of antiquity 
stand or fall, as the case may be, on the catholic and 
generous impulse that brought them into historical being, 
given free and willingly to all those who will indirectly 
benefit intellectually and practically, for all time. They 
are stamped with the eternal impulse of immortal gifts to 
all men." After reference to the craving for transitory 
notoriety, as if so-called inventions were some money-making 
utensil, by the million, our correcpondent concludes with 


, 


ж 
DESIGNS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


HE desirability of designs for public build 

ings being prepared in Government offices 

has often been discussed. If they are it should 

certainly be under such conditions as will insure, 

as far as possible, the very best work being turned 
out. 

From enquiries made from time to time it 

appears that in the Office of Works, the principal 
architectural department of the Government, the 
conditions under which the work is done are far 
from being ideal. An architectural staff was 
started many years ago, and men were engaged 
who had the requisite knowledge. Their designs 
have been plentifully made use of ; but, because 
certain official formalities were not complied with 
when they were engaged, the authorities presume 
to call these men, many of whom are architects 
of ability, who if they had devoted their time to 
private practice would now be in good positions. 
‘Temporary Subordinate Employees." If a man 
is classed as ‘‘temporary’’ he is kept in the back- 
ground, has no official standing, has no credit 
for his - ideas, and probably has to work 
under some permanent official, who may be only a 
surveyor, but has the power to alter and mutilate the tem- 
porary man’s designs. ‘Temporary men are also underpaid, 
and have no chance of promotion, however great their 
ability. Promotion is by classification, not merit. 
. A few years back it was decided to make some members 
of the architectural staff permanent, and promote them to 
fill vacancies in the higher posts, which had previously been 
filled by surveyors, as they occurred. ; 

It will scarcely Ье believed, as being so contrary 10 
common-sense and common justice, that the experienc 
seniors, the managing men, were ignored, and a number of 
juniors, who had had the advantage of working under the 
seniors’ instruction, made permanent. Promotion has been 
rapid, and some of these men are now receiving over 4500 
a year. Temporary men who have been much longer ın the 
service, and whose ability is unquestioned, can only obtain 
£300 a year. This is an outside limit which very few 
attain. Many do not receive more than three or four pounds 
a week ; while there are permanent men, who have по! been 
so long in the service, receiving double the amount. Tem- 
porary men in addition to being underpaid, ignored officially, 
and denied any chance of promotion, are treated as members 
of an inferior caste, sometimes barely with common courtesy. 

There is something wrong here. Men of artistic tempera: 
ment, being sensitive and keenly alive to any slight or act 
of injustice, cannot be expected to work at their best under 
the existing unfair conditions. If a man does turn out a 
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good design it may, as before mentioned, be spoiled by some 
superior official, who is quite out of sympathy with it. A 
thorough and.searching enquiry into the entire organisation 
and administration of the department is required in the 
interests both of architecture and of the public service. 
Could not the Institute fairly ask for this officially, in the 
interests of architectural art ? 


— e 
NOTES. 


ТІНЕ question whether Mr. Butterfield’s chapel at Balliol 
should be destroyed raises rather a nice point in 
Is the work of Butterfield so dead 
that we are justified in removing 142 Some able 
members of the profession think not. If it has 
the sound merit which some attribute to it, can it 
be fair to pull it down? We are afraid it is 
possible to argue both ways. We have always 
maintained that we should live our own life, as 
did all those whose works we admire of past 
_ periods. They did not scruple to remove the 
works of their predecessors, and sometimes we are 
glad they did not! But Mr. Butterfield is a 
modern, and if his work is as good as many 
believe, it should not be lightly cast aside. But 
we fear the sympathy for sound Gothic design 18 
not quite what it should be, whilst we are soaking 
in the lethal waters of the Renaissance. 


architectural ethics. 


Ат a general assembly of Academicians and Asso- 
cies on Wednesday, Mr. Lionel P. Smythe, 
A.R.A., was elected a Roval Academician. 


Тне Crystal Palace is saved. Lord Plymouth 
has provided the deposit of £20,000 required, 
and guaranteed, on behalf of himself and others, 
the purchase of the Crystal Palace for the use of 


the public. 


—— “- 


Tue Architectural Association conversazione 15 
fixed for November 23. 


OCCASIONALLY we are encouraged by the action of 
city.authorities, and note the following from the 
‘‘Liverpool Post,’’ of October 25 :—‘‘At a meet- 
ing of the Chester Town Council, a discussion 
arose upon a scheme submitted to the Tramways 
Committee by the surveyor in reference to the 
widening of the tram track from Werburg Street 
to Foregate Street, so as to allow a double line 
to be constructed. Іп regard to overcoming the 
difficulty with.regard to the narrowness of the 
Eastgate, the surveyor said that the only way of 
giving better facilities for traffic at this point: 
would be the removal of the two large stone blocks 
which now stood on either footway, the removal 
of the stone arch (which, he said, was only 
modern), and the insertion of light girders the full 
width of the street to carry the present bridge 
footway, railings, and clock. A letter was read from Mr. 
H. B. Dutton, saying that the scheme would be a piece of 
vandalism, which, if carried out, would bring upon it the 
reproach of the whole nation. Mr. John Griffiths said it 


would be very disastrous for Chester to carry the Walls. 


over the street by means of a girder bridge. It would rob 
the city and the street of one of its attractions. Apart from 
that, it would be a dangerous thing to have a double line 
going under the Eastgate. The Sheriff (Mr. H. F. Brown) 
said it would be absurd to go to the Board of Trade to ask 
for sanction to a scheme which, he understood, would not be 
accepted for one moment. Оп the motion of Mr. W. H. 
Denson, seconded by Mr. J. Williamson, it was decided by 
а large majority not to adopt the surveyor's scheme for 
widening the tram track, but to let it remain as at present.” 


THERE was a capital attendance at the first meeting of the 
designing club in connection with the Nottingham Architec- 
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tural Society, held Tuesday, November 7. The subject 
set for competition was a design for a ‘‘Co-operative Stores 
in a Mining Village." Three designs had been submitted, 
and were fully criticised by Mr. W. V. Betts, who had set 
the subject and prepared the conditions. After he had 
placed them in the following order: ‘‘Carbon’’ first, 
“Саргісогпав”” second, and “Old Ғпепа” third, an interest- 
ing discussion took place, and at the close, Mr. A. E. 
Heazell, F.R.I.B.A. (who took the chair in the absence of 
the president), thanked Mr. Betts for his kindness in 
criticising the designs, and the three competitors for sub- 
mitting them. Mr. H. Gill, in supporting this, said that 
as the subject required special treatment, Mr. Betts had 
not only pointed out the merits and defects, but had also 
given them a great deal of valuable information which 


Fireplace in the Private Secretary s. Room, the Mansion House. 


could not but be useful, not only to the younger, but to the 
older members present. The chairman announced that at 
the next meeting on November 21, Mr. Burke, of Man- 
chester, would read a Paper on ‘' Reinforced Concrete Con- 


struction.’’ 


At the Armstrong College, on November 2, Mr, P. Newbold, 
B.A., delivered the first of a course of six lectures on 
history and antiquaries, his subject being “The Roman 
Occupation of Northern Britain.” He said Northumberland 
possessed historical remains which were the finest of their 
kind found in the country, and had been the means of 
elucidating many points. Britain was one of the most im- 
portant provinces of the Roman Empire, because it was a 
frontier province. Northern Britain was a purely military 
district, the civil or industrial portions being confined to 
the South and Midlands. Julius Cesar was merely the dis- 
coverer of Britain, and the real work of conquest was begun 
bv Claudius. In 77 or 78 А.р. Agricola was sent to Britain, 
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and it was this Roman general who commenced the conquest 
of the North. From Chester and York he penetrated as far 
as Carlisle and Corbridge, and built forts on the line of the 
Roman Wall. Later, he went into Scotland and erected 
a line of forts from the Firth of Forth to the Clyde. Several 
Sites in this neighbourhood, including South Shields and 
Corbridge, were occupied by the Romans, about 115. 
Hadrian came in 120, and built the wall from the Tyne to 
the Solwav, which remained the boundary until Severus once 
more penetrated into Scotland. At one time a Roman fort 
Occupied the site on which the Newcastle Cathedral now 
stands, while at Corbridge and other places interesting 
relics of the Roman era were discovered, views of a number 
of these being shown bv lantern slides. Ав far as could be 
gathered from relics and coins, the Romans withdrew from 
the North about the vear 385, although coins of a later 
date had been found at South Shields. "These, however, 
were probably dropped bv Caledonian raiders returning 
from an expedition further south. 


Mr. Клумомр Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., in his fourth lecture on 
town-planning at the Birmingham University, on. November 
3, dealt with the question of roads and the relation of the 
frontage of the individual’ building to the total length of 
road usually required per house, allowing for the necessarv 
waste at street corners, road junctions, public buildings, 
minor open spaces, etc. Тһе lecturer pointed out that the 
amount of road per house required for the development of 
an estate on proper lines to cover all allowances would 
usuallv be from 15Н. to 20ft.. that is, from 3oft. to 4oft. 
of individual frontage on one side of the road. It is obvious 
that even taking the lower figure, when laving out land for 
small cottages, the cost of the road must necessarily bear a 
very high proportion to the cost of the cottage, and that in 
order to give adequate frontage for cottages to be properly 
designed without unhealthv projecting backs it was verv im- 
portant that economy in the cost of roads should be attained. 


Mr. Unwin pointed out that in the past in this country the 


width of roadway had been the most ready means within the 
power of municipalities for regulating the amount of open 
space to be left in front of the building, and that wide roads 
had been required partly on this account. Under the Town 
Planning Bill, however, other means were provided for re- 
stricting the amount of building which might be upon an 
acre of ground, and therefore it would become possible to 
grade the widths of the roads according to the purpose 
which they served. It is just as important to secure greater 
width for some of the main roads as it is to secure less 
width and less costlv construction for minor roads which 
serve no purpose but to give access to a few cottages. The 
lecturer dealt with seven different characters of roads ге- 
quired to meet different degrees of traffic density, and pointed 
out the uses and limitations of each class. Plans and photo- 
graphs of the different kinds of road were shown. 


AT the Outlook Tower, Edinburgh, Mr. F. C. Mears de- 
livered, on November 3, a lecture on old garden towns and 
the value of their study in relation to modern town improve- 
ments. Тһе chair was occupied by Mr. J. R. Findlay. The 
lecturer said that in the beginning of the vear the Com. 
mittee of the Town-Planning Exhibition became possessed of 
a large collection of 17th century bird’s-eve views of towns. 
Іп the course of working at these, many verv interesting dis- 
coveries had been made, which might lead to some revision of 
our ideas of town growth and development. These old 
prints showed many famous places of the middle ages, before 
artillerv warfare and steam industry had completely altered 
their character. Within the area enclosed bv the simplest 
wall or ditch, made as much for administrative purposes as 
for defence, one found in Bruges, Malines, or Mons (of Mons 
Meg fame) gardens and orchards everywhere. Great open 
spaces were also found, which were sometimes difficult to 
trace at the present day, and even large areas of pasture 
land, all within the city enclosure. А large section of the 
defences of the important city of Brussels was shown. even in 
the early 18th century, as consisting of but a palisade and 
ditch. Such simple defences offered no serious bar to city 
expansion, and towns were thus able to retain their spacious 
character, until great and elaborate earthworks of the 
Vauban type set a definite limit to their growth. Ву com. 
parative lantern slides made from the old prints and from 
modern photographs and plans, the resulting process of 
crowding and encroachment was shown, through which towns’ 
spaces largely assumed their present form of streets and 
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vards, with only occasional patches of greenery. The de- 
velopment of the “gridiron” plan was then traced from its 
peasant origin in such towns as Winchester and Salisbury, 
the regular garden lay-out of which, used as a model by 
the early American colonists, was now buried in the mon- 
strosities of New York and Chicago. Finally, а few 
examples were given of the modern movements towards 
bringing town and country once more into harmony, with its 
consequent economy in labour and health in living. 


———— --- مم س‎ e 


Ам ordinary meeting of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of Architects of Ireland was held at Хо. 31, South 
Frederick Street, Dublin, on Monday last. The president, 
Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair, 
and there were also present:—Messrs. J. Н. Webb, В. 
Caulfeild Orpen, Lucius O'Callaghan, Е. C. Hicks, Н. 
Allberry, А. G. C. Millar, W. Kaye-Parry, С. P. Sheridan, 
and С. A. Owen, hon. secretary. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and signed. Correspondence 
was dealt with, including a letter from the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales, as follows :— Competition 
for Designs for the Federal City.—As the Federal Govern. 
ment have refused to amend the conditions of this com- 
petition in the matter of the appointment of assessors. and 
the final decision is in the hands of the Minister alone, 
in spite of the recommendations made by the institutes 
throughout the Commonwealth, as well as the Roval In- 
stitute in London, my council has decided to ask the 
members of this institute not to take part in the competition 
unless the conditions are made more satisfactory." Тһе 
president was appointed delegate to the Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, which is to be held in July next 
at York. Тһе house list for the election of council for 
next session was prepared in accordance with the by-laws. 


MEMBERS of Parliament connected with the City Corporation 
are anxious to make it clear that the action of the London 
County Council with regard to tramways will not in any wav 
interfere with the construction of St. Paul's Bridge. That 
work will be proceeded with, no matter what is done by the 
authorities at Spring Gardens, savs the “ Telegraph." 


TATTERSHALL CASTLE is saved from destruction, after all. 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston. who has done so much towards 
the preservation of interesting old buildings and monuments 
in India, has. it is understood, purchased the castle, and 
will repair and preserve it. The broken fireplaces are 
probably bevond recall. 


MR. JAMES SMART. builder and contractor, of Cails Yard, 
Northumberland Street, Newcastle, aged 68, left estate of the 
gross value of £102,328. 
e CE 
THE MANSION HOUSE. 


OME day. we may suppose, the Mansion House, from 
which the most notable hospitalities and charitable 


` purposes of the Empire emanate, will be replaced bv some- 


thing finer and better and more worthy of its uses. It still, 
however, stands forth amongst its commercial surroundings 
with something of dignity and magnificence, though it 18 
lacking in the best qualities of our English Renaissance. 
It has lately been described and illustrated in a small 
booklet by Mr. Carl Hentschel, chairman of the General 
Purposes Committee of the Corporation in 1911, and from 
this acceptable and interesting little guide-book we repro- 
duce two of its interesting architectural features. | 
Іп March, 1737, the records tell of a petition to Parlıa- 
ment for permission to erect a Mansion House near the 
site of the Old Stocks Market, and upon that of the church 
of St. Mary Woolchurch Haw. It is built on piles over the 
junction of the Wall-brook and what was probably the old 
Lang-bourne. Тһе building was finished in 1753 at a total 
cost of £71.009, plus £4,000 for furniture, from the design 
of George Dance, the “clerk of the City’s Works.” Lord 
Burlington desired the employment of an original design by 
Palladio, but when a deputy “gravely observed” that Palladio 
was a Papist. the proposal was rejected nem. con. Of the 
architect it was said he was originally a shipwright, and 
that the front of the Mansion House has all the resem- 
blance possible to a deep-laden Indiaman, with her stem 
galleries and gingerbread work; whilst the superstructure at 
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the top answers pretty accurately to the idea we usually 
form of Noah’s Ark. ‘This latter comparison was not alto- 
gether beside the mark before the attic storeys were removed 
in 1842. Some fifty years ago there was an endeavour, says 
Mr. Hentschel, to transform the dulness of the Mansion 
House by a garden on the roof, but it came to nothing, 
and here is a suggestion for the General Purposes Com- 
mittee—why not a winter garden in this position? But 
the housing of the Lord Mavor is scarcelv in accordance 
with modern ideas or the comfort which he, as a rule, 


leaves behind at home. 


NES | 
COMPETITIONS. 


Т НЕ ‚Edinburgh Architectural Association offer students 

prizes for the session rg11-12 as follows :—Design for a 
terminal railway station for a seaside resort :—Open to 
draughtsmen of more than four years’ experience: First 
prize, Жа 45. Design for a pedestal to a bronze equestrian 
statue:—Open to apprentices of under four years’ ex- 
perience: First prize, £3 3$. ; second prize, £1 15. College 
of Art Summer Sketching Class Competition : — Prize. 
£2 28. Open to associate members who attended the 
Architectural Sketching Class of the Edinburgh College of 
Art last summer. This prize will be awarded to the com- 
petitor who, in the opinion of the adjudicator, submits the 


r 


best selection of measured drawings execufed by him during 
the past summer session. 


MEMBERS and licentiates of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects are requested not to take part in the Australian 
Federal Capital competition. The notice is issued by order 


of the R.I.B.A. Council. 


AT last the important competition for the Port of London 
buildings is announced in our advertisement columns to-day. 
The Port of London Authority invite architects to submit 
sketch designs in competition for their new head offices in 
Trinity Square, E.C., and for laving out the remainder of 
the land as a building site. From these the authors of not 
more than six will be selected for final competition, the sum 
of two hundred guineas being paid to each of the six com- 
petitors, the authority reserving to itself the right, on the 
advice of the assessor, to invite not more than six other 
architects to send in for the final competition. ‘The assessor 
is Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and the conditions are to be 
obtained on receipt of one guinea, which is returnable. 


-----%--- 
OUR LETTER BOX, 


THE ROYAT. INSTITUTE AND THE SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of THe BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
SiR,— There appears to be some misunderstanding among 


some of the members of the Royal Institute in regard to: 


that portion of the societv's annual report in which it is 
stated tbat the Council of the Royal Institute propose to 
make an application to the Privy Council for a supplemental 
charter, in order to give them the necessary powers to enter 
into the agreement. 

It did not occur to mv council, in drafting their annual 
report, that any amplication or explanation of the foregoing 
statement of fact was necessary, as it was not anticipated 
that the members of the Roval Institute, or any one else, 
would not realise the obvious fact that any proposals whic h 
тау be agreed upon between the councils of the Roval In- 
stitute and the Society must in each case be subject to the 
consideration and approval of the general body of the 
members before any final settlement can be arrived at. 


I have not had an opportunity of consulting my council. 


on the matter, but I am sure thev would be extremely sorrv to 
think that any misunderstanding on this question: could 
possibly arise. 

it perfectly elear that proposals for a new charter and by-làws 
are being considered by the council of the Roval Institute, 


with a view to laying them before the general body, and 


that thev will also, in due course, be laid before the general 


body of the society ?—Vours faithfully. 
С. MCARTHUR BUTLER. 


THE BRI TISH ARCHITEC i : 


Will you, therefore, kindlv allow me to make 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LINCS 


HOVENDEN HOUSE, 


E. хом: SPAIN, F.R.I.B.A., Are hitect. 


We illustrate a recent house by Mr. J. Е. Dixon Spain from - 


the drawing in the Royal Academy Exhibition this year. The 
design is characteristic of the best traditions of 18th century 
work, and is worked out to the minufest detail. | 
The main stairway, 5ft. wide, is not dissimilar in form to 
(һе great staircase at Runton Hall. Тһе careful detailing 
and proportions of the building, its statcliness and reserve, 


mark it in a land singularly lacking in good and porn 


domestic work. 
The materials, hand. made brickwork and tiling, pave 


been chosen for texture and colour, and the house has: every 
modern comfort in the way of lighting, warming, and water 
supplies. Messrs. I. С. Tennant and Co., of Gi range 
Works, Willesden Green, were the builders. Messrs. Beaven 
and Sons, Ltd., are responsible for the heating and sani- 
tary work, and Messrs. Speedy, Evnon, and Co. for the 
electric lighting and bells. The clerk of the works was Mr. 


J. Waterman. 


SKETCHES DOWN CHELSEA WAY. 


By Jaimes MACKENZIF. 


Тик sketches we illustrate this week are but a few of the 


many features of interest still to be found around this one- 
time hamlet, now the busy borough of Chelsea. The builder, 


with his commodious and luxurious flats, hesitates for di . 


moment to encroach further on these links with an historic 
past, but a wary outlcok will have to be observed if the 
limy hand of the house-breaker is to be staved. | 
Apparently the aforesaid gentleman is not the only per- 
sonage to keep a watchful eye on. 
memory of some when a vestry committee recommended that 
the external walls of the old Chelsea Church, including 
the fine old tower seen in the larger sketeh, be forthwith 
covered with stucco and ruled to represent ashlar, of all 
things. The church itself dates back to Saxon times, but 
the tower and west end probably being built about 1600. - 
The school-house adjoining, once the parish school, but 


now used for an occasional meeting, was a gift of William й 


Ре( in 1706. 
There are some very interesting old-world ios and 


houses about the neighbourhood of the church. a corner of 
Glebe Place and one of several fine: doorways m Upper 


Cheyne Row being illustrated. 
Lindsey House, in Cheyne. Walk, occupied һу the Earl of 


Lindsey in 1649, is now divided into three separate houses, 
in one of which Whistler took up his abode for some time. 
The gateway leads to one of these three. 


PROFESSIONAL TOPICS.* 


“ 


Ву the PRESIDENT. 

S INCE I had the honour of addressing you last vear we 

have passed through all the glories of a Coronation, 
and long mav our beloved patron mil V. live lo Wear 
the crown, placed upon his head amidst so much rejoicing 
and surrounded by so much pomp and splendour! Such an 
occasion naturally gives great opportunities to the architect 
and decorator, and I think we may congratulate ourselves 
upon the fine results achieved in many cases. Tt is, no 
doubt, to be regretted that more use was not made of our 
services; and that, when thev were called in, our schemes 
were not more completely carried out. Nevertheless, 
best results along the great processional route, and else- 
where, were produced undoubtedly—as might have been cx- 


рес tel—hv our noble selv es and not һу i commercial firms 


too often in evidence. Tt would be invidious to mention 
individual cases, but I should like to place it on record that 
the most effective, pleasing, and characteristic of the many 


It тау be within the — 


the | 


great efforts to adorn our streets and buildings: were those 


produced by are hitects. The onlv case of misplaced archi- 
tectural genius that I noticed was the annexe to W estminster 
Abbev, erected *in the Gothic style” at large expense. Surelv 
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the culminating point of the great procession along an other- 
wise gaily decorated route should have been something better 
than a mere plaster sham ?>—supposed, no doubt, to be in 
harmony with the Abbey, but really a very poor compliment 
to it. One would have thought a fine marquee in gold and 
gorgeous colours surrounded by Venetian masts carrying 
flags, banners, and pennants much more suitable to the 
occasion than an impertinent imitation Gothic building. 

Closely bound up with this same subject is the unfor- 
tunate ¿impasse connected with the completion of the great 
processional road through St. James's Park. This road is 
in itself a fine thing, but how it came about that it has 
no proper opening into Trafalgar Square is quite incom- 
‚ prehensible, and, I fear, 15 another illustration of the hope- 
less manner in which our public improvements are invariably 
mismanged. Іп this case a processional road starts from a 
palace, and leaves off, if vou please, with а flourish of 
trumpets behind a row of houses which practically block its 
further progress. And when the houses have been dodged, 
further progress 1s effectually barred by an underground con- 
venience! I should have thought that the possibility of 
getting properly and effectively into Trafalgar Square would 
have been the first thing to consider by those responsible for 
the scheme, instead of the last, and it now looks, I fear, 
‘practically impossible ever to make a really good finish 
towards the Square without spending a further huge sum of 
money, Which might have been avoided if the scheme had 
been properly thought out from the first, by all three of the 
large public bodies really interested in the scheme, instead 
of by one alone, which one went to work apparently without 
anv regard to the other two until the last moment, when, 
alas, it was too late. Architects are unfortunately too often 
forced, bv the near-sighted poliev of their emplovers, into 
designing incomplete schemes of this sort, and get all the 
blame for so doing. whereas they of course can only do as 
thev are bid, on the land at their disposal. 

This brings us once more face to face with the fact that 
there really should be one authority responsible for the 
whole of London. and not several as at present. London 
with its seven millions of people is as important and probably 
as difficult to govern as many a European. country; and 
instead of its City Corporation, its London County Council, 
and its two dozen or so of Borough Councils, with the Office 
of Works and the Woods and Forests thrown in, one would 
have thought that at least one Minister of the Crown—aided 
perhaps by a committee of experts—would have found work 
enough very profitably to engage his time, in looking after 
London, and seeing that its affairs were properly managed. 

Mr. Waterhouse last session read us a most interesting 
paper on this subject, but 1 fear his suggestion of a Chief 
Architect acting with the architect. from each Borough 
Council would probably cause friction and confusion, and I 
would much prefer to take, sav, H.M. First Commissioner 
of Works, and—after divesting him of many of the duties 
he now performs—make him responsible for the proper 
domestic government of London. He should, of course, 
have a good deal of power, and some knowledge and taste. 
‘There are, I assure vou, grave reasons for some change even 
from an architectural standpoint: take, for example, our 
street improvements. Most of us can remember when Picca- 
diliv Circus was improved—into a hopeless muddle—and it 
is now proposed again to alter it, and make it very much 
what some of us in this Institute suggested at the time! 
But this, of course, now can only be done at a very much 
greater cost. Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road 
are each wide thoroughfares, but both hopelessly laid out 
from a town-planning point of view. Kingsway is quite out 
of scale with its neighbourhood, and has, as T told vou once 
before, two ends at one end, and no proper end at all at the 
other! The alterations at the Marble Arch have perhaps 
relieved the traffic, but spoilt the appearance of the place, 
and the slice of Green Park that was thrown into the road 
by Hide Park Corner has done no good whatever—though 
I believe it was done to please the police—and the ordinary 
rules of the road are not in force now at this spot, which 
will lead before long, I feel sure, to some horrible accident. 

[f we go a little further back still, what a great oppor- 
tunity was missed when the land behind the Albert Hall 
was dealt with! This is now covered largely by public 
buildings. and vet none of them look well placed, neither 
do thev tell as a group, as might have been the case had 
the land been properly laid out, as it certainly would have 
been in any other country but ours. This all shows that 
such work should not be left to amateur committees or cor. 
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porations, driven this way and that, first by one considera- 
tion and then by another, but should be in the hands, as | 
have suggested, of, say, a Minister of the Crown, who 
should advise, control, and direct the various authorities 
now responsible for the government of London, and see that 
they worked together, and for the good of London as a 
whole, and that their various schemes and plans formed 
part of a comprehensive whole, arranged with due regard 
to the future 

Surely some general scheme for the improvement and 
development of London in the future should be at once got 
ош, and might be taken in hand by the suggested Minister: 
In Rome we were ‘recently shown a plan which is to be 
carried out during the next twenty years, and all the property 
so required has been scheduled and the price fixed, and any 
improvements on it can only be made at the owner's risk, 
knowing that it may Бе wanted at any time during the next 
twenty vears. We, however, do not appear to realise the 
importance of a comprehensive scheme, and the only people 
who do know, to some extent, that the public really likes 
well laid out and well designed buildings are those who run 
exhibitions such as the White City. When will our cor- 
porations learn the same lesson, and realise the fact that 
there is money in it too? 

Take a concrete example which has been exercising some 
of us a good deal latelv, viz., the Corporation of London 
Bridges Bill. This Bill was promoted by the Corporation of 
London, and has now become an Act of Parliament, and 
provides for rebuilding. Southwark Bridge, and for building 
a new bridge to be called St. Paul's Bridge close to it. 
Now we all know that the trafic in the City is already 
about as congested as it well can be, so what it will be like 
when fresh streams of traffic are created flowing to and from 
these two great new bridges, heaven only knows! It would 
seem a wiser policy to try rather to coax traffic ахау from 
the heart of the City instead of into it, particularly as the 
enormous cost of land tends very much to prevent improve- 
ments there being carried out on апу very comprehensive 
scale. But the Сиу has money to spend on bridges, so spen! 
и It must, and in the City pre®inets, too, quite regardless 
of whether it might not be far better t» go to work either 
higher up or even lower down the river. A Minister of the 
Crown might help us here, 

One last word on St, Pauls Bridge. "This Institute has 
for years been agitating, as vou know, for proper archi- 
tectural consideration. for this bridge from the outset, and 
the corporation turned a deaf ear to us: Parliament, how 
ever, came to our help and at the eleventh hour three well- 
known architects. were called in to advise the corporation. 
This was what we had been working for all along, and | 
think we should congratulate. ourselves. on having gol wit 
we asked for in the end. That some of us may have beer 
disappointed at the form the advice took is not the point. 
The lay-out received architectural consideration before the 
corporation got its Bill; and now we can only devoutly hope 
that if both bridges are gone on with, the corporation will 
take such steps as will insure the designs of these tw) 
great bridges being as fine as it is possible to make them. 

I should like to explain, however, the reason wht we 
architects seem to be somewhat divided on the subject of 
St. Pauls Bridge. The reason 1% that there are two ven 
different ways of looking at the subject; the first may be 
said to be the aspect of the bridge itself, and the second the 
aspect from the bridge. Unfortunately it Is not east to 
combine the two, and hence some of us took the view that 
the first thing to consider—apart from the great trati 
problem—was what we saw from the bridge, and others 
what we saw when we looked at the bridge itself. Doctors 
are allowed to differ, so I must claim for our profession the 
same privilege. If not too late, however, T should like even 
now to suggest that Southwark Bridge might be rebuilt first 
so that we may see what effect it has upon the traffic. Phis 
course would have the further advantage of preventing the 
river and its vast floating traffic from being obstructed by 
works to two bridges so close together at the same time. 

I have already suggested that mv proposed new authority 
might be the First Commissioner of Works after his present 
duties had been lightened. These I would lighten by ven 
largely reducing the size and output of the huge archi- 
tectural mill now running under his control. — This mill 
turns out work just now of the annual value of £,1,195:41°' 
which large sum is spent on palaces, law courts, Government 
offices, schools, labour exchanges, museums. post offices. 
and telephone exchanges, etc., etc., and on the maintenance 
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of similar buildings over which the Office of Works has 
control. 

Now it will be seen that the work turned out is very varied 
in its nature, but unfortunately very uniform in its archi- 
tectural character. 1 want to be strictly fair in what I sav, 
but I honestly think that the bulk of the work produced 
by the Office of Works is poor from an architectural stand- 
point. _ Some of it has been better of late, I admit, but 
let us take post offices as their particular speciality. These 
may be seen in our towns all over the land, and are gene- 
rally, as far as I have seen, pretentious and costly and 
devoid of those good qualities essential in really fine work, 
and their other buildings are very much the same. 

So much for the quality of the work, now for the cost of 
production. The architectural staff which produces this 
work receives 471,849 per annum, or just about 61 per 
cent. on the outlay for salaries alone, without any allowance 
for rent, rates, taxes, pensions, fees to specialists, cleaning, 
lighting, heating, porters, messengers, and various other 
sundries. Five or six vears ago the salaries amounted to 
only about 34 per cent. on the amount expended, which was 
then about £400,000, or one-third of what it is now! 
Fifteen or sixteen years ago, only about 4 250,000 was spent 
per annum, and the cost of architectural administration was 
only about 2 per cent. These figures seem to show that 
the larger the office is, the more expensive it becomes per 
cent. to administer. | 

I maintain therefore that, as the work now produced by 
the Office of Works is not very good and not verv cheap. 
the bulk of it might with advantage be put out to indepen- 
dent architects to be better done at a smaller cost, and so 
relieve the First Commissioner of Works verv considerablv. 
This you will see has the advantage of killing two birds with 
one stone, for we thus enable the First Commissioner to do 
work which we want him to do, and we free him from the 
work which we would much rather he did not do. 

You must net think that I have any particular grudge 
against the Office of Works, or that I am finding fault with 
the many good friends I have on the architectural staff there, 
for my remarks are directed against all large public bodies 
who attempt to do their own architecture. The recent 
Congress at Rome passed a resolution to the effect that 
“Architectural works intended for the State, Municipalities, 
or other public bodies should only be entrusted to qualified 
architects after competition or otherwise." Tt will thus be 
seen that the architects all over the world are m accord, 
and in order to further prove the case I have looked up 
the cost—the quality speaks for itself—of the architectural 
work produced by the Admiralty and the War Office. Both 
of these authorities run large architectural departments 
spending in round figures about a million and a half per 
annum each, the former at a cost of about 7 per cent. and 
the latter about то per cent. in salaries alone, and in neither 
case, of course, including the cost of rent, rates, pensions, 
cleaning. lighting, heating, etc:, which, if added, would 
probably raise the cost by about another 1 or ı per cent. 

I should like to have been able to include the London 
County Council in mv list, but I can find no published 
figures on the subject. I am told, however, on good 
authority, that the Architectural Department of this body 

is run very economically at present, greatly to the credit of 
the very able gentleman at its head. When, however, in 
the course of time he retires, I venture to predict that no 
one else will be found with the same capacity for work 
and power or organisation ; consequentlv confusion will arise, 
and the cost of production go up to something like that 
in the three other cases I have quoted. And the more this 
department undertakes now, the greater will be the fall 
then. For it stands to reason that one man cannot have 
time to design all the work produced bv a great office of 
this nature, and if һе has not time to do it himself it must 
be done by others. He is therefore at the mercy of his 
staff, and И at the mercy of his staff why not at the mercy 
of the outside architect? In the case of the London County 
Council, their architect is even called the Superintending 
Architect: his duty should therefore clearly be confined to 
superintending the work, not of a staff, for then it becomes 
his own work, but of those architects who work in London 
under his jurisdiction; and this principle applies equally 
to the architects of the Office of Works, the Admiralty, 
and the War Office, and other large public and municipal 
offices, for all these gentlemen, if they attempt to design 
any work themselves, must neglect their staff, and if thev 
leave it to their staff it must be good, bad, or indifferent, 
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according to the staff, for one man even cannot control a 
staff, the salaries of which at the Office of Works, for 
example, amount to something like £1,400 per week, or 
perhaps as much as 99 per cent. of our practising archi- 
tects pay to their staff during a whole vear instead of in 
one week. 

In these davs of free trade and buving in the cheapest 
market, why should public offices be given preferential 
treatment? If there are a number of professional men of 
high standing prepared to accept a recognised scale of fees, 
why should these huge cormorants receive about half as 
much again as the ordinary rate?  Hen-roosts, I know, are 
in demand just now, and І venture to suggest that, without 
robbing anvone at all, thousands of pounds might be saved 
annually from the unnecessary expenditure now involved in 
running these large architectural mills. Тһе three which 
[ have named, together spend annually in round figures 
about four and a half millions on building work at an 
average cost of about gj per cent., or 44 per cent. more 
than the recognised payment for such work. This equals 
rather over £200,000 a year paid unnecessarily for the privi- 
lege of running these departments. Іс may be contended, 
however, that these departments are necessary, as there are 
a number of works like painting park-railings, mending 
broken windows, etc., that must be looked after; but a staff 
of surveyors could do this very well without mixing up 
architecture in the matter at all, and this I imagine is what 
was intended when the Office of Works was established. 

My figures тау not, of course, be quite correct—figures 
never are—and those who understand them better than 1 
do may be able to put a much better complexion on them. I 
can only sav that I have worked on the official published 
figures, and these, as a rule, are carefully, and takinglv pre- 
pared with a view to their being swallowed һу the British 
taxpayer, and I hope 1 have not much overstated the case. 

Again it must be only two obvious that a Jarge Government 
office is not a likely place for the production of various kinds 
of architectural work either well or cheaply, for the originat- 
ing is generaliv done by understrappers, and sent up to the 
higher grades for approval or otherwise—a sort of class of 
design—and I have heard of as many as nine separate 
designs having been made for one building before such 
approval was obtained. In other professions does one man 
profess to be able to specialise in all subjects? Are there 
not landscape painters, and portrait painters, and some sculp- 
tors who work best in low reiief and others in the round? 
Do not some lawyers go ın for criminal work and others for 
the Probate and Divorce? Are there not doctors who cut at 
out insides and others who cut our throats; and even with us, 
some architects do church work, and others domestic work ; 
but these public offices, as far as 1 know, claim to be able to 
do everything from a palace to a prison, and no doubt thev 
can, and equally well too! 

I have already referred to the Ninth International Congress 
recently held at Rome, and to the resolution passed there 
respecting architectural. work, intended for the State and 
municipal bodies being entrusted to non-official architects 
only. А number of other resolutions were also passed, but 
perhaps the following are the most interesting, viz. : 

(1) “That the right to use the title of Architect should пе 
reserved to those who have obtained it as a result of a proper 
examination passed after an artistic, technical, and scientific 
education.” 

(2) “That the title of Architect should be placed in the 
same rank as the title of Master of Arts, Doctor of Medicine, 
etc.” 

These two resolutions are particularly interesting to us just 
now, for, as you know, this question has been before the 
Institute as long as I can remember, and it may help us to 
know what other architects think on the same subject. We, 
as vou know, have been working towards these ends for some 
time past, and as a preliminary step have created a new class 
of members called Licentiates, nearly two thousand of whom 
have alreadv joined our ranks. With the object, too, of 
organising the profession—with the sanction of Parliament— 
into a strong, united, disciplined, and protected body, nego- 
tiations have been preceeding between this Institute and the 
Society of Architects, 1t being felt that two kings in Brent- 
ford were hardly necessary, and that together we should be 
much more powerful than working independently. A num- 
ber of meetings were held earlv in the year, as vou are 
aware, and the general principles and a number of the details 
were satisfactorily agreed upon. Unfortunatelv—perhaps 
through my own fault—we got on rather faster than our legal 


advisers approved of, and we were brought up by finding 
that we had perhaps exceeded the powers we possess under 
our existing charter and by-laws. This was rather a shock 
to some of us, but as we had gone so far, we felt that їп 
justice to ourselves and to the Society of Architects, we could 
hot do otherwise than make. good the mistakes made. Your 
Counch has therefore beeen considering a revised charter and 
by-laws, which will enable the two bodies to unite under terms 
| think advantageous to both parties. This charter and by- 
laws will, 1 hope, be very shortly laid before vou, and 1 
trust vou will pass them, not, of course. without due con- 
sideration and discussion, but without forgetting what has 
already taken place. For many reasons it seems to me obvi- 
ous that the two societies should unite, but the reason that 
will perhaps appeal most to our only too human natures is 
the fact that by building up and increasing the power and 
influence of this Institute we are building up and increasing 
our individual power and influence. Fot the fact of belong 


mg to a powerful body, strengthens each of us, and makes ` 


us more confident when dealing with the тапу difheulties that 
abound in our multifarious duties. 

IE this Address should happen to be read in the provinces. 
| hope those interested in the good of the profession. wiil 
endeavour tó make as many of their confreres as possible join 
our ranks and so still further help to build up a really power- 
ful and representative body. Another wav in which our 
internal economy might be strengthened would be by à num- 
ber of our Associates who have been Associates for vears 
becoming Fellows. ‘They are, in a number of cases, highly 
qualified in every way to become Fellows, and 1 hope thev 
will consider the advisability of doing so. 

It is a matter for congratulation, I think, that ап architect 
has been associated with a sculptor in connection with the 
King Edward Memorial. The ideal method, no doubt, would 
be for one man to do the whole thing. but until our sculptors 
take a little more trouble to ground themselves in archi- 
tectural matters, the only course [ can see that will insure 
our monuments being satisfactory is to associate an architect 
with the sculptor: the custom hitherto too prevalent of leav- 
ing the sculptor to produce his own so called architecture, or 
to get some comphant ghost to do it for him, is most unsatis- 
factory. | | 

You will be glad to hear that there is now an immediate 
prospect of something in the nature of a British School being 
established in Rome, such school to embrace architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and archeology. Nothing, however, 
very definite has been settled, but there are prospects that, 
aided by private benefactors, helped by the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851, and backed up bv the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Society of British Sculptors, and our- 
selves, a school will be shortly opened in Rome. Scholar- 
ships connected with it will be established, T anticipate, In 
this Institute with funds lately left us under the Jarvis 
bequest, and T think T am at liberty to sav that the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1831 will probably also give at 
least one scholarship each year to architecture, painting, and 


sculpture, so that with students who we hope тау be able. 


to attend this school, either privately or encouraged by the 
universities and schools about the country, a good school 
schould be got together; and in such an appropriate centre 
for study as Rome, where most of the other nations have 
schools, we British subjects should be able to offer our 
students the means of compieting their studies at a much 
higher level than has hitherto been the case. For it must 
be remembered that if we architects are to hold up our heads 
with anv degree of success we must have something in them, 
otherwise the public, which is very quick at finding our im- 
postors, will go back to their old friend the jerrv-builder, 
leaving us to pine in a well-deserved obscurity. 


----ЖХ- 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECURAL 
= SOCIETY. . . 


HE first general meeting of the session was held at the 
societv's room, Leeds Institute, on Thursday evening, 
November 2. The president, Мг. Svdnev D. Kitson, M.A., 
F.S.A F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair.. Messrs. Harold 
H. Woodhead and. Walter Butler were elected Associates ct. 
the society. The following changes із the officers. of the 
society were then announced, owing to Messrs. Ralph W 
Thorp, А R.I.B.A., Н. Ascough Chapman, F.R.T.B.A., and 
J. H. Farrar having left the vicinity of Teeds:—Mr. Wm 
Whitehead, A.R.I.B,A., elected hon. secretary; Mr. Peel 
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Schofield, A.R.I.B.A., elected hon. librarian; Мг. J. W. 
Morley, F.R.I.B.A., elected member of council; Mr. 
Douglas Bowman, elected associate member of council 

An exhibition of the students’ work during the vear was 
леп held, ан the following awards made:—The society’s 
silver medal and 45 5. was awarded to Mr. Е. L. Krucken- 
berg for measured drawings ot Hul'berholme Church, York. 
shire. The prize for construction, 43 35., was awarded Mr. 
W. Voelkel tor a design for ar entrance hall and staircase 
to a public building, the winning design being a well-worked- 
out scheme in reinforced concrete. 

The following gentlemen tied in the design competition, 
four subjects having been competed for during the session :— 
Messrs. E. H. Gibson, І, A. Elsworth, and Р. С. Robinson. 
А prize of £3 3s. was awarded to each. The Halden prize 
of £4 4s. was divided between Messrs. L. A. Elsworth and 
Walter Butler, whose work was considered of equal merit. 
The Sketching Club prize of 42 2s. for sketches was 
awarded to Mr. F. L. Kruchenberg. and £2 2s. for detailed 
studies to Mr. C. B. Chadwick. 

The President expressed his appreciation of the excellent 
work done during the vear. 

The next meeting will be the annual smoking concert, hell 


cat the Queen's Hotel, on Thursday, November 16. 


-------Ж----- 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION TO THE LOIRE, 1911.* 


By Mr. Н.Н. Hir. 


(Concluded from page 323.) 


ROM Villandry we drove to Azay-le- Rideau, to the 
chateau that, if Г may make bold to choose, was the gem 
of the excursion. ‘The river front is altogether delightful. 
There is a kind of music in it, obtained, 1 know not how, 
except by a happy combination of. excellent qualities. Good 
proportions there are, fine scale, and symmetry, though this 
last is by no means the mathematical sort, for there are 
many little irregularities which the eve does not at first 
detect. But the quality which above all others distinguishes 
it and makes it so much finer than the work of the same 
period at Blois, for instance, is its marvellous rhythm. With 
the bright sun upon it the whole elevation dazzles one in 
их shimmering whiteness. It seems hardly real, 

At the other side, too, the approach is equally charming. 
A long. straight avenue on the axis of the entrance doors 
leads one first past a pair of excellent piers of 17th or 18th 
century design, upon either side of which, facing the 
chateau, are picturesque stable buildings, erected about the 
same period. ‘These piers serve а very useful purpose. 
They block out the view of nearly the whole of the chateau, 
allowing one to see only a vista of the entrance feature, for 
feature it is, and a good one by itself. But I think it must 
have been a thorn in the side of the architect of the build- 
mg. T should fancy the history of it must have been some: 
thing like this:—Gilles Berthelot, the owner of the house, 
and some time Treasurer-General to King Francis I., prob- 
ably wanted to be in the latest fashion. He wanted to 
have in the middle of his house a fine feature, containing 
the entrance and staircase, all done in the new Italian style. 
Accordingly he «Па just what many another foolish client 
would do to-day. He dispensed with his architect's services 
for this portion of the building, and introduced the sculptor 
from Italy over his head. Тһе sculptor really did well, on 
the whole, though there is a good deal of petty nonsense in 
his detail. But where he failed was where a great many 
other people used to fail at the same period—he did not 
realise that what he had designed was in no wav a part of 
the building to which it belonged. It is just as if one 
design were inserted in a part cut haphazard out of another. 

Г have left mention of the Chateau of Chenonceaux to the 
last for this reason: it contains the latest development of 
architecture that we saw, with the exception of Mansart’s 
wing at Blois. But whereas.at Blois the characteristic part— 
the part that one always, though, тау be, involuntarily, 
associates with the name—is the wing containing the stair- 


‚ case, at Chenonceaux the bridge gallery is the picture that 


flashes to one’s mind with the word. This, together with 
the stables here also, is the work of Philibert de 'Orme. | 
De l'Orme, having studied his art in Rome, was practically 
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the first French architect to understand what classic archi- 
tecture really meant. Not only did he see that it was more 
than an affair of decorative details, such as had marked the 
Renaissance up to this, but that a building should be a 
single work of art, the intellectual output of a single in- 
dividual. The system of producing architecture bv collec- 
tive craftsmanship died with the old Gothic. De l'Orme 
hated the old order of things; and he probablv saw enough 
of the bad work resulting from a combination of French 
masons of the old school with Italian carvers and painters 
of the new, each out of sympathy with, and failing even to 
understand, the aims of the others. 

In the bridge of Chenonceaux the feeling is different from 
anv of the contemporary work in the neighbourhood. The 
building is not better than some of the others that we saw. 
I do not think it is as brilliant a piece of work as the river 
front at Azav-le-Rideau. It contains certain results of detail, 
such as the missing out of some of the modillions in the 
cornice, in order to bring in tHe tops of the pediments, and 
the placing of semicircular headed windows in the rounded 
bays over the piers of the bridge—this being rather tvpical 
of De l'Orme's weakness for constructional feats, for there 
was a certain difficulty in doing what the survevor would 
call “circular-circular” work. But this bridge is a design. 
I feel that the quality of breadth which it possesses was 
sought for deliberately and scientifically. Every effect was 
first considered on the drawing-board. То compare it again 
with Azay-le-Rideau, the one is a sonata, the other an 
impromptu. 

The remainder of the chateau, also partlv built over the 
river, makes a good foil to De l'Orme's more serious work. 
On both sides it groups up in a very picturesque manner, 
but the stunted proportions of the first floor rather spoil the 
effect of the entrance front. One’s sympathies are all with 
Diane de Poitiers. То be turned out of so beautifu] a home 
as soon as it was hardly completed by the jealous vengeance 
of Catherine di Medici was a harsh punishment. 

T cannot conclude a description of this vear's excursion 
without some reference to the towns. | 

At Blois we spent more time than anvwhere else. And 
a very pleasant little town it is, too. With the chateau on 
one hill and the cathedral on another, the town itself con- 
verges to the river bank and a fine bridge across the Loire. 
Here is a piece of laving-out that will commend itself to 
town-planning enthusiasts. The axis line of the bridge is 
continued through a portion of the town, climbs by a flight 
of steps uphill past a big flower bed, and terminates in a 
statue to Denis Papin, a native of the town, and the George 
Stevenson of France. From here the view looking back is 
most impressive, for the same line is continued to the horizon 
in the other direction in a fine route nationale, between 
forests upon either hand. 

In addition to the buildings already described are many 
others that are worth seeing. There are two interesting 
18th-century gateways close to the cathedral. I have a slide 
of one of them. They lead to the Bishop's Palace, the 
gardens of which are open to the public, and from where 
there is a fine view across the river and over the surrounding 
country. 

Tours is a very different town. In the first place, it is 
very much bigger, and then it is situated on flat ground at 
the south side of the Loire. Nominally, we staved here for 
a longer time than we did at Blois; but we were so occupied 
with our excursions into the neighbouring country that really 
it is hardly correct to say that we visited Tours at all. 
This was unfortunate, but it was also unavoidable. The 
town is interesting from many points of view. И contains 
many old buildings of all periods. But the general impres- 
sion that one gains is that of a modern city, not much more 
than 120 years old, well laid out, and the majority of its 
buildings belonging to the latter half of the last century. 
The town glories in a new Hôtel de Ville, a building which 
suffers from too much sculpture and а general want of 
Testramt, I prefer the older Greek revival, Palais. de 
Justice, which balances it, and is more in keeping with the 
general quiet air of the architecture of the place. Тһе 
‚building of which we saw most was the railway station. ә 
‘very fine piece of work, and, unlike almost апу station 
that one can think of in England, a pleasure to the eves. 


++ When we went to Loches we visited a typically medieval 


city clinging round the base of the feudal castle. Here there 
IS no town planning. The streets are narrow and Yinding. 

hey have that medieval trick of never seeming to go 
straight for anything. The Early Renaissance Hotel de 
Ville is unceremoniously poked into a corner, and built up 
against one of the gateways of the old town. The Tour St. 
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Antoine, all that remains of an old church, is a landmark ; 
but, like so many other Early Renaissance towers, is not a 
success. Early Renaissance forms are too small and too 
refined to be of value in tower design, where bigness of scale 
and boldness of outline are the chief requirements. If that 
tower had been built in the old Gothic days the walls would 
have been battered, and something would have been made of 
the buttresses. 

Saumur looks a fine town as one approaches it. Our first 
view took in a strictlv orthodox classic theatre, just over the 
bridge, an imposing building, though rather dull. The 
Hötel de Ville, a little farther up the town, has much 
more life in it. Partly Gothic and partly Renaissance, I 
think the earlier work, with its plain wall space and quaint 
roof, was the more interesting. 

Mr. President and gentlemen. when I began mv Paper 
I mentioned first the Abbev of Fontevrault, visited on the 
last dav of the excursion. In speaking of the town of Saumur 
I have now got round to the last dav again. I fear that 
in recording my impressions I have taken up a great deal of 
vour time. I regret, too, that I was not better qualified to 
perform the task, for as [ am, as vou will probably by now 
bave discovered, quite without anv special knowledge of the 
history of French architecture, when I trv to find the reasons 
why I should have written this 'Paper at all I can find none, 
save this—that the President asked me, and that I felt so 
flattered that I could not refuse. 


* 
BUILDING NEWS. 


In order to meet the necessities of providing free inter- 
melate education anl more elementary accommodation 
Hamilton School Board have approved of plans for a new 
school, near the site of the old Academy in Houe Street, to 
accommodate 700 elementary and 300 intermediate pupils, at 
an estimated cost of from £10,000 to 412.000; and an 
infant school at Woodside, to ‘cost £,2,720. accommodating 
250 scholars. 


UHIMNEYS are modern: that is. chimneys with fireplaces and 
flues. None of the Roman ruins show chimneys like ours. 
There is none in the restored buildings in Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Roman architects complained that their decora- 
tions were smoked ир. А kitchen in Rome was always sooty. 
Braziers were used in the living-rooms. The chimney of 
antiquity consisted of a hole in the roof. The wealthy Roman 
used carefuliv dried wood, which would burn in the room 
without soot. The modern chimney was first used in Europe 
in the 14th century. The oldest certain account of a chim- 
nev-plece is in Venice, in 1347. 


On November 1 Mrs. Thellusson laid the foundation-stone 
of a new church at the Woodlands Model Village, which is 
to cost about 47,000. The site is in the centre of the new 
village. The whole of the cost will be defrayed by Mr. C. 
Thellusson. The church will consist of a nave, with north 
and south aisles, with tower and spire at the north-west cor- 
ner, and a chancel, with sacristy, choir vestry, and organ 
chamber, and morning chapel, and will have seating accom- 
modation for 500 persons. Messrs. Mullins and Richardson, 
of Doncaster, are carrving out the work, from the designs of 
Mr. W. Н. Wood, F.R.T.B.A., successor to the late Mr. С. 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Durham. | 


ANOTHER addition has been made to St. Andrews, in the form 
of a memorial to the Ven. Archdeacon Charles Thomas 
Wilkinson, D.D. It is to have a morning chapel. The north 
side of the church west of the organ, occupying two bays of 
the arcade, has been under the superintendence and designs 
of Mr. Charles R. Baker King, A.R.I.B.A., of Westminster 
(who in 1872 directed the restoration for Sir Gilbert Scott. 
R.A.), cleverly transformed into an ideal chapel, in keeping 
with the fine old church. Massive screens of English oak. 
beautifully carved, have been reared and оссиру the two 
arches. Тһе reredos is a separate gift to the memory of the 
late Mr. Mortimer. It is also of oak, designed by Mr. King, 
and is composed of three canopies of intricate and excellent 
workmanship. The oak work has been carried out and 
placed in position with their usual excellence by Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons, the well-known ecclesiastical art 
workers and sculptors, of Exeter. 


CLYDEBANK 8 new higher grade school was opened on Novem- 


ber 2. The new edifice, which adjoins the present large 
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elementary school in Kilbowie Road, has been arranged on 
the corridor type, which is convenient and direct, while 
separating the various departments. On the ground floor, 
adjoining the girls’ entrance, are the cookery and laundry 
rooms, and extending along the main front is a series of 
class-rooms. On the same floor are rooms for the staff, the 
baths, and a large drill hall. On the upper floor are placed 
the technical and art rooms, which include two physical and 
chemical laboratories. | Extending over the drill hall is a 
large gymnasium, with dressing-rooms for boys and girls and 
six more class-rooms. The building throughout is well 
heated, and is equipped with the latest apphances for tech- 
nical and other work. In conjunction with the school, new 
public offices have been erected, the total cost being about 
£1,000. The architects are Messrs. Stewart and Paterson, 
Blvthswood Square, Glasgow. 


New cottage homes, as well as a sanatorium, which have 
been buiit by the Gateshead Guardians in the vicinity of 
Shotlev Bridge, are expected to be ready for opening shortly, 
the former probably a fortnight hence and the latter a few 
weeks later. Another large undertaking is the erection of a 
hospital for the chronic sick and infirm, says the " Newcastle 
Chronicle." The total cost will doubtless approach £60,000. 
It was in 1897 that the Guardians bought from Mr. Richard 
Murrav, of Harrogate, a piece of ground on the Elm Park 
Estate, near Medomsley Edge. There cottage homes were 
built and opened in 1901, Alderman Affleck (then chairman 
of the Board) having laid the foundation-stone іп 1898. 
Accommodation was provided for 152 bovs and girls. There 
was also a hospital for 12 in-patients and spacious. play- 
grounds. "The new homes will accommodate 76 more chil- 
dren on the right of the existing buildings, and will be 
grouped, instead of semi-detached, as the older cottages are. 
For the sanatorium, the Whinney House Estate of 50 or бо 
acres was acquired near Shotley Bridge station, and on the 
most elevated part the building was begun in June, 1910, 
near the Derwent Valley branch of the North-Eastern Rail- 
wav. The building is of two storeys, and will accommodate 
64 patients. On the ground floor are two large wards, for 
males and females respectively, also a “duty” room, a single 
patient's room, and offices and baths. The wards can be 
divided Бу portable partitions if necessary. On the upper 
floor the accommodation is similar. The wards open into a 
elass-covered verandah. ‘There is an elevator, the heating 
will be by hot water, and the lighting by electricity. Arrange- 
ments can be made for the patients to sleep under a glass roof 
when desired. Тһе hospital was only started last December. 
It is in two large blocks—one for men, the other for women 
—and is of three storeys. Between 200 and 300 persons can 
be accommodated there, and the three floors are similar, 
having each a dormitory at either end with 34 beds, combined 
day and dining rooms, isolation wards,.baleony, ete. The 
Guardians will instal their own electrical plant for all the 
buildings. | 


— жұ——— 


TRADE NOTES. 


[od 


UNDER the direction of Mr. W. McPherson, F.S.T., archi- 
tect, Drymen, the “Boyle” system of ventilation (natural). 
embracing Bovle's latest patent “air-pump” ventilators and 
air inlets, has been applied to Drymen Schools, Drymen, М.В. 


THe New Workhouse Infirmary, Christchurch, is being sup- 
plied with Shorland s double-fronted patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues by Messrs. Е. H. Shor- 
land and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 
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NOTICES OF MBETINGS, Etc. 


November то. | 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’ 
Society.—Debate on ‘‘The uses of (1) Stone, (2) Brick, 
and (3) Concrete, as applied to a Country House,” at 
7-45 p.m. 
November 13. . UE 
Architectural Association. — Мг. J. В. Fulton, 
A.R.I.B.A., on the thesis '"That the true hope of Archi- 
tecture lies in the Study of Good Modern Work." at 
7.30 p.m. | 
November 15. 
Northern Architectural Association.—Presidential Address 
by Мг. Н. C. Charlewood, F.R.I.B.A., at 7.30 p.m. 


November 16. ` | 
Society of Architects.— Presidential Address, at 8 p.m. 


November 20. 
Liverpool Architectural Societ y. —Mr. Mowbray А. Green, 
F.R.I.B.A., on “Architecture of Bath,’ | 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Н. Heath- 
cote Statham, F.R.I.B.A., on ''Modern French Sculp- 
ture," at 8 p.m. 
November 21. 
Nottingham Architectural Societ y.— Paper and Discussion 
on ‘‘Re-inforced Concrete Construction," by Mr. H. Burke, 
of Manchester, at 8 p.m. 


November 23. 
Architectural Association.—Conversazione, at 8 p.m. 


November 24. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society. Мт. T. G. Gilmour on “Town Planning," at 
7.45 p.m. | 
December ı. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. —Paper by Mr. 
Gerald С. Horsley (subject to be announced). 


December 6. 
Manchester Society of Architects.—Mr. Paul Ogden, 
F.R.1.B.A., on “Science and Proportion.’ 


Derember 8. 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Crafismen s 
Societ y.— Mr. John Crawford on “Тһе Duties of a Fore 
man Mason,’ at 7.45 p.m. 


December ı1. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A., 
A.R.LB.A., on “Is Texture of Materials a Fetish?” at 
7.30 p.m. 

December 14. 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Mr. 
Charles Pawson on ‘‘The Manufacture of Paper, and 
Methods of Printing." 


December 15. | 

Birmingham Architectural Association —Mr. А. W. 

Hennings on ““Art in Cheshire as expressed in its old. 
Church and Houses,” at 6.45 p.m. 


December 18. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—'“The Newer 
Responsibilities of Architects," by the Practice Standing 
Committee, at 8 p.m. 
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.THE CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN, 


(SEE ILLUSTRATIONS.) 


mo us it appears that one of the most stirring appeals which 

architecture has ever made is in the Cathedral of Brugos, 
in Spain. We have there, along with much which may be 
deprecated, an effect of combined grandeur of form with 
delicacy of detail which has, perhaps, never been surpassed 
in Gothic art. This is especially noticeable in the view of 
the nave, showing the great cylindrical piers supporting the 
lantern, relieved and emphasised by a marvellous display of 
intricate and beautiful details. In the general exterior view 
above the roof of the houses the three hundred feet length 


of the church is marked by the twin western spires, the - 


magnificent central lantern, and the wonderful hexagonal 
chapel of the Constable, which towers above the east end. 
The cathedral is built on a hillside, “her walls hewn out of 
and climbing the sides of the mountain. What it loses in 
freedom and access it gains in picturesqueness. It is flesh 
of the flesh and blood of the blood of the city.” There are 
several such magnificent churches in Spain which present few 
of the drawbacks to a great general effect which mar so many 
Gothic buildings. It has been the object of Mr. John Allyne 
Gade, in his “Cathedrals of Spain,’* to reflect something of 
the character and beauty of great Spanish churches, and he 
has probably done this with all the greater impressiveness and 
significance ‘by dealing with eight only, the Cathedrals of 
Salamanca, Burgos, Avila, Leon, Toledo, Segovia, and 
Granada. 

It will be seen, from the six plans we reproduce from Mr. 
Gade’s book, how magnificent was the lay-out of these great 
churches, not always, however, with a corresponding effect 
on the exterior treatment. It тау be noted at Salamanca how 
the old and new cathedrals have become interwoven in plan. 
The old Romanesque building went up at a time when the 


finest Gothic cathedrals were being built in France. Тһе: 


new building (entirely Gothic with Renaissance additions) has 
an interior whose effect Mr. Gade describes ав 
“grandiloquence,” one of the last sighs of Spanish Gothic. 
Of the plan of Avila our author says it is difficult to guess 
how far it was originally conceived in its present form. Tt 
will- be noted that the choir is surrounded by a double 
ambulatory, outside of which the thick walls are pierced by 
nine apsidal chapels. As the plan of Seville “conforms to 
the conditions of the old rectangular mosque, and has neither 
projecting transepts nor semi-circular chevet, it can scarcely 
be called Gothic.” At Segovia one is struck with the balance 
and dignity of the plan, which is dignified and harmonious, 
and has a very striking Romanesque semi-circular east end. 
As Mr. Gade says, the plan of Granada is obviously “more 
Renaissance than Gothic,” exhibiting rather the form of the 
“Remdbau” than the “Langbau” of the Latin cross. The 
Cathedral of Toledo was built in an imaginative creative and 
Passionate age, says our author. The interior is as grand as 
the exterior is insignificant and unworthy. ^ As is charac- 
teristic of Spanish churches, it is astonishingly wide for its 
length, being 404 ft. long and 204 ft. wide. From these 
six plans which we publish it will probably be apparent that 
grandeur and effect in plan design did not by any means 
necessarily have the finest results in elevational treatment. 
This interesting book on Spanish Cathedrals is one of the 
most acceptable of recent architectural works, and we hope 
later to be able to reflect something of the admirable quality 
which marks Mr. Gade’s writing. If this writing were allied 
to any fair approach to a réndering of the pictorial charm of 
the subjects, it would be a most singular апа desirable con- 
summation. УӘ 


*Constable апа Co., 158. 
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T is interesting to note that at the International Congress in 
Rome the assembled architects gravely accepted the 
desirability of architectural copyright. The resolutions on 
the subject were, we are told, “ passed practically without 
any discussion’! So there is no further need for discussing 
the desirability of architectural copyright, when so many of 
the ablest architects of the day consider it absurd and im- 
possible! The logical faculty has, we think, gone astray in 
the minds of those who support this copyright. There seems 
little more to say about it, but the expression of opinion 
appearing in our columns seems to us to sweep away all the 
grounds of support. Architecture in all its finest periods has 
been an expression of tradition, and its gradual progress and 


. evolution have been built up slowly and steadily on precedent, 


with variations so subtle, and refinements so slight, that it 
would be almost impossible to mark any great change, and 
certainly not to define anything which could be made copy- 
right. But even if we could do this, would it not be intoler- 
able—nay, would it not be inconceivable—that we should 
erect such a barrier to progress іп design as would be involved 
bv sequestrating and isolating plans and elevations which 
their authors might please to call copyright? There is a 
growing belief in the value of tradition, but here is a clever 
modern scheme for finally clearing away tradition altogether! 
We have lately had the pleasure of inspecting some modern 
work which ranks with the very best modern architecture, 
but there are no little conceits, or freaks, or dodges about 
it which the architectural thief could lay hold of; the things 
which make its value are retinement of detail and proportion, 
and careful building up of mass and outline, such as no possi- 
ble copyright Bill could protect. If the work of Norman 
Shaw, Ernest George, J. D. Sedding, E. L. Lutvens, and 
others had been rendered copyright, where would modern 
architecture have been? These artists have been glad to 
know that in some measure at least modern work has been 
elevated and inspired by a sedulous absorption of their work. 
This absorbing process, moreover, is not the mark of 
thoughtless pilferers alone. The real absorber is the 
catholic-minded artist whose sympathies are alive and active, 
and who can build on all the good influences which surround 
him, whether old or new. 

Mr. С. L. А. Voysey writes us:— Copyright in architec- 
ture appears to be calculated (as so many other recent legis- 
lative measures) to kill that generous feeling of brotherhood 
and mutual help which we need to stimulate, and without 
which life would be unbearable." 


— 


GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


To the Editor of THe BRITISH ARCHITECT.. 


HE President of the R.T.B.A., in his opening address, 
severely criticised the standard of the work done in the 
Government Architectural Department. Possibly if he had 
known more of their inner working he would have been sur- 
prised to find the standard is what it is. 

Theoretically an official architect is in an admirable posi- 
tion for work. He has a comfortable salary, with pension 
when he retires, good offices and a large staff, with every 
requisite found. He does not have to waste his time in 
looking for work, and his energy in going in for competitions 
which are often unsuccessful ; but has enough work given him 
to make many a private practitioner green with envy. 

All would be as merry as a marriage bell if it were not 
for “officialism,” the bane of so many offices. There 15 often 
a constant struggle between officialism and common sense. 

From what one can hear the Office of Works was for manv 
vears free from officialism. The architectural heads of 
departments, being men of common sense, let the red tape 
flutter harmlessly in the wind. They would not be bound 
by it. For every branch of architectural work /rey selected 
the men most suited. Consequently the work was done 
efficiently, economically, and quickly. 

Buf the snake was scotched, not killed. It revived and 
said : “ Уой must not give the work to men whose only quali- 
fication is the ability to do it in a most satisfactory manner. 
That is most irregular! You must have men who have been 
examined by the Civil Service Commissioners, hall marked, 
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stamped and seaied as fit for duty.” Fancy a private archi- 
tect not being allowed to chose hıs staff ! 

The heads protested and said they had found by experience 
the examination was not fitted to select the best men for their 
requirements. A compromise was arranged. The Commis- 
sioners were to hold examinations, but no one was allowed to 
sit unless he was nominated by the head of a department as fit 
for the work of the office! How about the examination as a 
test of fitness? Officialism by way of a parting shot fixed 
the age for candidates so low as to keep out most of the 
men of experience, thus depriving the Department of their 
services and the men of the reward of their past labour. 
Those who have passed this examination are paid at a much 
higher rate than those whose only qualification is—ability. 

The result of the change has been to increase the cost of 
the work, according to Mr. Stokes, from 2 per cent. to 6} per 
cent. If officialism had had its way entirely it might have 
been ten per cent! Why does not some Jack arise and slay 
the Giant ? PUZZLED. 


— 
NOTES. 


[Т is with verv sincere regret that we have to announce 

the death of Mr. D. G. Driver, the secretary of the 
Architectural Association, for which body he had worked 
some twenty years Mr. Driver was a model secretary, 
courteous, alert, sympathetic, and indefatigable їп his work. 
It will be difficult to fill his place, and the association owes 
much to him during its building up into a position of such 
great importance to the profession When courtesy and com- 
petence go hand in hand, it is marvellous how much can һе 
achieved by one man. The association has hardly had so 
real a friend, and this is saving much for a body which has 
commanded such large and widespread svmpathy. We hope 
some permanent record will be made of the unstinted 
service which this gentleman devoted to the Architectural 
Association, The funeral took place vesterday at Hamp- 
stead Cemetery. Тһе verdict at the inquest on the 15 was 
“heart failure.” 


ONE of the things architects must remember is the Alfred 
Stevens Exhibition at the Tate Gallery, which is open now 
until the middle of Januarv. On Wednesday, Sir W. В. 
Richmond presented to the trustees of the National Gallery 
a cast of the chimney-piece at Dorchester House, and a bust 
of Stevens modelled by Professor Edouard Lanteri. It is 
well pointed out by Mr. Laurence Housman how incomplete 
is the tale that is told by such an exhibition, which is all that 
is left to us by a man who of all his contemporaries 
probably possessed the finest sense of style in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and decoration, and whose actual 
capacity and technique were in no single department inade- 
quate for that which he sought to convey. 


THAT an applicant for the post of principal to the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts should have been selected from 
amongst those who had sent in applications when the appoint- 
ment was of less value, and all were rejected, seems rather 
funnv! It is said there is only one man good enough for 
the post, and he is dead. It remains to be seen how well the 
new principal, Mr. F. V. Burndge (principal of the Liver- 
pool School of Art) will justify the choice. It certainly 
smacks of “the city" to read that one lady proposed, as Mr. 
Burridge had previously applied for the post at a lesser 
salary, £1,000 a year, he should be cut down to that. 
PAROCHIALISM is made much fun of, but it still exists. Only 
ratepayers are to be present at the local inquiry as to the 
Portinscale Bridge. They seem to rather resent Keswick 
being a sort of playground for England or a beauty spot, and 
they talk of industrial development. Really, the Govern- 
ment will have to intervene, or else there will be nothing left 
worth looking at in this beloved country of ours. 


A MEETING of the Bristol Society of Architects was held on 
the evening of the 8th inst. at the Fine Arts Academy, 
Clifton. It being the opening night of the winter session, a 
good company assembled at a conversazione, on the invita- 
tion of the president (Mr. J. Foster Wood, F.R.T.B.A.). Оп 
the walls of the central gallery was hung a very interesting 
collection of architectural studies and travelling sketches. 
Мапу of these were dated about 1860, having been made bv 
the late Mr. Joseph Wood, father of the president; other 
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contributors were Мг. G. C. Cowdry and Mr. W. V. Gough. 
The drawings were closely examined and very much admired 
by those present. Refreshments were served during the even- 
ing, and at the conclusion, оп the motion of Mr. Mowbray 
Green, seconded by Mr. R. C. James, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the president. 


PROFESSOR REILLY (Roscoe Professor of Architecture in 
the Liverpool University), in the Arts Theatre of the Univer. 
sitv, on November 10, delivered a public lecture on “ Classical 
Architecture from Greece to America." There was a large 
audience. Art, like religion, the Professor pointed out, made 
a direct appeal to the conscience. They might say that the 
two elements of architecture were the minor element of struc. 
ture for utility, and the larger element of monument-making. 
The essential of a monument was that it should be isolated, 
standing in complete unity, and outside this unity there must 
be the essential element of massiveness. St. George's Hall, 
for instance, reduced to a model, would be trifling. Another 
necessary qualitv of great architecture was refinement, and 
the complement of greatness was the refinement which came 
from restraint. Professor Reilly discoursed upon the chief 
characteristics of Greek, Roman, Italian, French, German, 
and English architecture. Dealing with English classical 
monumental architecture, he cited St. George's Hall, Liver- 
pool, as a magnificent example. It was, he said, a complex 
building of several halls ; it had perfect unity inside and out- 
side, and the outside expressed the in. Тһе whole was a 
dignified, solid, refined, noble monument. The only thing 
where it failed was in its setting, which, of course, had 
nothing to do with the building itself. If it had been put 
up in Roman times it would have been surrounded by 
colonnades, porticos, and great fora, and they would not 
have been allowed to run up against it suddenly, but would 
have had to approach it in a dignified way. In respect of 
American buildings, Professor Reillv showed the manner in 
which Greek and Roman architecture had had its influence. 
The remarks of the lecturer were profuselv illustrated with 
limelight views. | 


Mn. FRANK SALMOND, aged 66, of 6, High Street, Dundee, 


and of Тһе Firs, Newport, Fife, civil engineer, architect 
and surveyor, left personal estate of £7,266. Mr. Edward 
Richardson, of Bell Grove, Halifax, builder and contractor, 
left 218,810. 


SOME time since we illustrated the fine organ erected ш 
Manchester College chapel from the design of Mr. Caroe, 
and it 1s now stated in the “ Times" that further improvements 
include the taking away of the panelling placed at the east 
end by Mr. Butterfield in 1874. Before this date the walls 
were panelled in old oak. Mr. Butterfield raised the levels 
of the floors, and these have been now lowered to the original 
level. It is curious how the old panelling disappeared and 
wandered about! The “Times’” account is as follows:—An 
application for the ancient panelling, which is said to have 
been carved by Grinling Gibbons, was made in 1875 by a 
Wykehamist, who desired to decorate his own private chapel 
with it. The Warden and Fellows of that time granted и. 
awav, but it was never used for the purpose for which it was 
given, and later on, notwithstanding the protests of the 
college authorities, it was sold. Some few years ago, after it 
had passed through some vicissitudes, it was purchased by 
Sir George Cooper. It was brought back to Hampshire and 
used by him to panel the new hall of Hursley Park House 
when he re-constructed it and added two massive wings to 
the building. Тһе college authorities have now decided 
again to panel the chapel, and oak for this purpose has been 
selected and placed on one side for two years to mature. The 
tapestries which were hung in the chapel, and are supposec 
to have been acquired to decorate the college at the time 
when Philip and Мағу visited it after their marriage at Win- 
chester Cathedral, have been removed to the Audit Room. 


FAMILIES used to dwelling in surroundings of gilt and 
crimson will find the term "family house" quite арр!- 
cable to Victoria Palace music hall. There 18 
marble about where you go in, and plenty of velvet 
and gilt everywhere else. Everything is neat, clean, and 
“handsome.” For the decoration is claimed a “serene sım- 
plicity of artistic enrichment,” and possibly the place is less 
flamboyant than some. Anyhow the “Manchester Guardian 
correspondent finds it ^ positively peaceful compared with Mr. 


Hammerstein’s Opera-house.” We quite agree with him, 
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however, that “homeliness is decorated out of existence in 
modern music-halls.” 


PROFESSOR F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., lectured before 
the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society on the gth inst., at the Cory 
Hall, on “ Wales in the Time of the Romans.” There were 
very few sites, he said, which had been inhabited continuously 
since the Roman period. Cardiff was probably occupied in 
early and late Roman times, then deserted, and reoccupied 
in Norman or early British years. There were no roads in 
the Principality comparable to the Fosse Way or Watling 
Street, but old Roman lines might still be traced in some of 


the main highways. 


For some years now the work of excavation on the site of 
the Roman fort at Ribchester has been carried on, and during 
the last three years finds of great interest have been made, 
says the “Yorkshire Post." The foundations of part of the 
outer wall of the camp and of one of the four great gateways 
have been uncovered, and two large stone-built buildings 
which had apparently served as the granaries of the camp 
have been partially cleared. Among the objects found, 
special importance attaches itself to two carved stone capitals 
of unusual size and elaboration. Among the inscriptions is 
one recording a slab erected by the Sixth Legion, who must 
have come from York, in honour of Marcus Aurelius. In a 
slab dedicated by a centurian of the Sixth Legion, Pompeius 
Antonianus, to Apollo, we find the Roman god identified with 
Maponus, the Celtic god of Youth. Other inscriptions are 
from sepulchral monuments. In view of the educational and 
archeological value of these and other discoveries at Rib- 
chester, it is desired to leave the excavations open, in safe 
custody, instead of earthing them in again, a small museum 
being provided for the movable objects; and to this end a 
strong local committee has been formed, with the Bishop of 
Whalley as president, Miss Greenall—to whom the exca- 
vations are originally due—as hon: secretary, and Mr. J 
Greenwood, 34, Darwen Street, Blackburn, as hon. treasurer 
di funds are earnestly desired for the completion of the 
work. 


WE hope the Architectural Association will be fortunate in 
its finding of a new secretary. The post of secre- 
tary to such a body is of supreme importance, prob. 
ably far.more important in many ways than that of 
President. 


AT the meeting of the Architectural Association on 
Monday, Mr. Fulton’s Paper was postponed and the 
meeting closed, in consequence of the sudden death of Mr. 
D. G. Driver, who had been secretary of the Association for 
the last twenty vears. А vote of condolence with Mr. Driver's 
family was passed. The President announced that the 
conversazione arranged for the 23rd inst. would take place. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN. 
É (SEE ARTICLE.) 


THE “SHIP” INSTITUTE FOR DEEP-SEA 
FISHERMEN, NEWLYN, CORNWALL. 


EDWARD WARREN, Architect. 

Тнів building, the gift of Miss Bolitho, of Penzance, to 
Newlyn, is to be completed in November, when it will be 
handed over to the Royal Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. 
It is happily situated between the Quay and the little river 
which washes its éastern side. It will form a sort of club 
_ for the fishermen, native and foreign, who frequent this busy 
fishing port, and will be built solidly in the local granite, and 
roofed with grey Delabole slates. 

The chief room for general assembly is thé commoti room, 
which, with its bar, occupies most of the ground floor ; over- 
head there will be a meeting room, a writing room, several 
cubicles and bedrooms, bathrooms, and a lavatory. The 
caretaker’s dwelling, with kitchens, office and yard, occupv 
‚the southern end of the narrow site, which has proved to be 
only just large enough for the purpose. | 

The contract, as a result of competitive tenders, has. been 
awarded to Messrs. W. E. Blake, Ltd., of Plymouth. The 
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walls of common and meeting rooms, entrance hall and pas- 
sages are to be lined, for from six to seven feet high, with 
vertical oak boarding. Тһе gilt ship on the weather vane 
is being carried out by the Newlyn Industrial Class. Amongst 
the sub-contractors are Messrs. Wainwright and Waring for 
casements and leaded glazing, Mr. Gilbert, of Newlyn, for 
plumbing, etc., and Mr. L. A. Turner for modelling and 


stone carving. ' 
— 
GIBEA PARK HOUSE COMPETITION. 


COMPLETE LisT OF AWARDS. 

(10555 1.—A Detached House, to cost £500. (1) Gold 

medal and 4,250, plot 208, Geoffrey Lucas, F.R.1.B.A. 
(builders, Wm. Moss and Sons, Ltd.) ; (2) £100, plot 240, 
Reginald T. Longden, L.R.I.B.A. (builders, Wm. Moss and 
Sons, Ltd.); (3) highly commended, plot 43, W. Curtis 
Green, Е.К.1.В.А. (builders, Falkner and Sons); (4) 
honourable mention, plot 205, C. Quaife May (builders, 
William F. Вау, Ltd.); plot 203, D. Bamford, A.R.I.B.A., 
and Aitken (builders, Jones and Andrews) ; plot 1046, Ernest 
Willmott, Е.К.1.В.А. (builders, Wm. Moss and Sons, Ltd.) ; 

lot 242, Е. С. Theakston, I..R.I.B.A. (builder, Е. W. 
Таг). plot 201, Forbes and Tate (builders, W. King and 
Son); plot 241, Edwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A. (builder, F. W. 
Jarvis); plot 57, G. L. Pepler, F.S.I., and E. J. Allen, 
A.R.1.B.A. (builders, Grace and Marsh). 

LASS П.—А Detached Cottage, to cost £375. (1) 
Gold medal and £200, plot 273, C. М. Сгісктег, 
L.R.I.B.A. (builder, Н. Hurst); (2) £100, plot 201, 
Herbert A. Welch, A.R.I.B.A. (builders, Wm. Moss and 
Sons, td.) ; (3) honourable mention, plot, 288, Percy В. 
Houfton (builders, Wm. Moss and Sons, Ltd.); plot 266, 
Arthur H. Moore, A.R.I.B.A. (builder, J. Butterfield); plot 
265, A. P. Starkey (builders, W. H. Maxey and Son); plot 
j^. C. W. Yates (builders, Butcher and Son); plot, 305, 
*. Sherrin (buiiders, Alfred Brown and Son); plot 327, J. 
Myrtle Smith, A.R.I.B.A. (builder, P. R. Paul). 

CLASS ІП.-Гог the best Internally Fitted House in 
Classes I. and ll. (Prize divided). £25 to plot 348, 
Stanley P. Schooling (builders, Dowsing and Davis); £25 
to plot 282, Ernest Willmott, F.R.I.B.A. (builders, Wm. 
Moss and Sons, Ltd.). 

CLASS IV.—A Town Plan of Gidea Park. (1) £100, 
W. Garnett Gibson and Reginald Dann; (2) £50, Geoffrv 
Lucas, F.R.T.B.A., and T. A. Lodge; (3) highly com- 
mended, Oswald P. Milne, І..К.1.В.А.; commended, T. Е. 
Pennington, A.R.I.B.A.; Frank Gray Wallis; К. Bennett, 
A. R.1.B.A., and W. Bidwell; Gilbert Waterhouse ; perspec- 
tive prizes: то guineas to Oswald P. Milne, L.R.I.B.A.; 
to guineas to T. Millwood Wilson, L.R.I.B.A., with Н. A. 
Welch, A.R.I.B.A. 

CLASS V.—A Garden Design for House or Cottage in 
Classes I. or ПІ. (1) £25 to plot 43, W. Curtis Green, 
F.R.I.B.A. (contractors, Falkner and Sons, Barron and 
Sons) ; (2) то to plot 208, Geoffry Lucas, F.R.I.B.A. (con- 
tractors, ‘Barron and Sons). 

OLASS V1.—A Perspective Drawing, Suitable for Repro- 
duction, of a House or Cottage Entered for Competition in 
Classes I. or II. (1) Хто to H. S. East, A.R.LB.A. ; (>) 
б to R. Mauchlen. 

CLASS VIf.—(Competition open to Builders). For 
Excellence of Workmanship and Construction in the Erection 
of a House or Cottage in Classes I. or ПІ. (1) Gold medal 
and 2,100. plot 43. Falkner and Sons; (2) £50, plots 241 
and 242, F. W. ae 

CLASS 1X.—Improvements in Materials used in House 
Building, etc. —Bricks, silver medal, plot 244, silver-grev 
bricks supplied by 8. and E. Collier, Reading (architect, С. 
Williams Ellis) (builders. Allen Bros.); silver medal, plot 
256, wood-burnt brown bricks, supplied by Sussex Brick Co., 
Warnham, Sussex (architects, Fair and Myer, A.R.T.B.A.) 
(builders, Jones and Andrews) ; artificial stone paving, bronze 
medal, plot 44. supplied by Victoria Stone Paving Co., 
Stratford (architects, A. Е. Sawdav, F.R.I.B.A., and Т. Т. 
Sawday, A.R.1. B.A. (builders, Lovell and Son); woodwork, 
highly commended, plots 43 and 274. oiled bass wood (archi- 
tect, W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A.) (builders, Falkner and 
Sons). 

CLASS X.—Improvements in Fittings used in House 
Building (Sanitary. Cooking, Lighting and Heating. etc.), 
silver médal, the “В.К.” Range. exhibited hv the Coalbrook- 
dale Co., Ltd., Berners Street, W.; silver medal, the 
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" Interoven" stove, exhibited by Interoven Patent Stove Co., ` 


18а, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 

CLASS XI. —Furnished House. Silver medal, Heal and 
Son, Tottenham Court Road. (“In consideration of their 
high standard of construction, and also of the effort they have 
made to raise their work above the level of mere copyism.”) 
Silver medal, Waring and Gillow, Ltd., Oxford Street. (“On 
the grounds that they are supplying furniture, both well made 
and in good taste, of the kind that is much in vogue at the 
present, and suitable to the requirements of the purchaser.”) 
‚Bronze medal, Hindley and Wilkinson. 


.. SPECIAL AWARDS GIVEN BY GIDEA PARK, LTD. 

CLASS I.—For Convenience and Practical Merit, plot 
202, Fair and Myer, A.R.LB.A.; plot 219, Hugh Т. 
Morgan; plot 237, Randall Wells; plot 223, T. Milwood 
Wilson, Г..В.Г.В.А. 

CLASS II.—For Convenience and Practical Merit. Plot 
282, Ernest Willmott, F.R.T.B.A.; plot 287, Jones, Phillips 
and Whitty; plot 278, Van t' Hoff and Maxwell. 

CLASS X.—Fittings: Special Award for Merit. Messrs. 
The Peerless Heater Co., 7o, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
 E.C.; Messrs. The Richmond Gas Stove Co., Ltd., 132, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. | 

CLASS XI.—Furniture: Special Award for Merit. 
Messrs. Oetzmann and Co., Itd., Hampstead Road, N.W. 


—À ы 
"THE CLIENT." 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 


Т HERE is in the Latin Quarter, at Paris, a corner where 

а man тау sit at an iron table and drink beer at ten 
cents. a glass. “Oon Bock,” vou sav to your walter—or vou 
say “Youn Bock.” or “Un Bock” (as vou would say "un- 
button”); but how you sav it matters little, for men come 
[rom all parts of the worid to sit on that corner and be 
bocked—and the waiter brings the beer. ‘The waiter can 
understand the word dock in a thousand languages, and, if 
he does not understand, he brings a bock anyway. ^ What 
the devil!” (Um translating from the French) Sacred blue!” 
says the waiter. “If a bock isn’t what the gentleman wants, 
some gentleman will be wanting a bock immediately (“Zoot 
sect —1 always translate that as "immediately )—so I shall 
one procure." And he does—in a tall, thin glass, set on a 
thick, small plate with “ ro" printed on it so that vou need 
not drink bocks all afternoon under the impression that thev 
are only “5.” | 

“Ah ha!” vou sav, “but I know that corner café. l 
remember sitting there when that tall, lithe tigress of a girl 
in vellow drew back her head and stuck out her chin and 
spat in the face of that bunch of corn-silk whiskers.” 

“Come voo voolcy ! (which is French for “ As vou please !”) 
but just the same you and I are probably thinking of 
different corners. As nearly as Г recall the statistics, there 
are two of these corner cafés in Paris for each native-born 
inhabitant. The little iron tables are set here and there on 
the sidewalk, encroaching on the right of way, just as the 
Fifth Avenue stoops did a year or two ago, and the slick- 
looking Parisians sit at the tables, awfully hairy and well 
coated above the table, and awfully bumly panted and 
cheesily shod (Bowervesque terms run in here to show how 
broadly I have travelled) beneath the table. From their 
mainland along each side of the café the tables jut out into 
a cape at the corner, and at the tip table at the tip of the 
cape I ran across Frits. 

Fritz, b’gosh! (Pardon the Indianian cuss word. When a 
man travels, he picks up such quaint terms). Yes, “sir, Fritz 
—dear old Fritz, who was studying at the Bozark when I was 
snoozing at the Sore-bun !—good old Fritz, who ate with me 
at Madame Della Roo's pong-seong. What ho! 

Thought he had set up architecturing on his own account 
at Montclair, New Jersey! And here he was humped down 
before a tin table, where he could gaze in all directions at 
once, with a slouch hat drawn over his face, and his form 
hidden beneath a "Beloved Vagabond” cape. He looked 
like a figurehead ready to be spattered by the spray. “То 
the dickens with the October Paris," he seemed to say, “let 
her rain! ГИ sit here rain or fog, drizzle or shower. 
Leave me alone." | | 

For he was all alone at the small iron table at the tip 
of the corner. The other tables. stood in the chill drizzle, 
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with little pools of water in theit sooty white surfaces, but no 
one sat at them. АП alone Fritz sat at the tip table of the 
comer, humped over his bock, staring gloomily intö the rain. 
One sick-looking waiter stood back against the building, like 
a wet rooster with the pip, and kept an eye on Fritz, prob- 
ably to keep him. from stealing the tumbler, for a little 
dribble of water ran from the brim of Fritz's cap into his 
glass and replenished it with liquid more rapidly than he 
drank. It was a sort of perennial bock. 

Of course, I slapped him on the back. That is the true 
American salutation. The water splashed from him as if I 
had struck a sponge, and he started guiltily. I believed he 
Was going to spring to his feet and run, but when he had 
cast a startled glance at me he breathed a sigh of relief. 

"Oh, it's you!” he said. “І was afraid it was she!” 

Shershay lay famme, as the French say! І dropped into 
the seat of the water-catcher that was a chair, and smiled 
at Fritz. “Gahsong, doo bock!” I said, and then, to Fritz: 
" Well, you old plan-drawer, what you doing over here?" 

He looked around cautiously. 

"She's а blondish, youngish woman, well busted and 
hipped,” he said, “апа brown eyes. Youngish and blondish, 
and—let me know if you see her coming.” 

“(Love affair?’ I asked. 

“Nerves,” he answered, and held up his hand. It 
trembled like the top storey of a twenty-storey factory build- 
ing with all machinery going full tilt. “Nerves. I came 
here because here is the one spot on earth such a woman 
don't come. She's a good woman, Billy.” 

" You— you love her, Fritz?” I faltered. 

“My first client,” he said. “I had to leave. 1 had to 
run away. І was breaking down under the strain of her. 
The first floor was all right. 1 got that. Oh, I got that to 
suit her. But the second floor—.” Не peered about 
anxiously. “You don’t see her anywhere, do you? She'sa 
voungish, blondish—” 

e was pretty much of a wreck, and that is the truth. lt 
took me two weeks to get the story out of him. . It seems 
he finished his course at the Bozark (French for Fine Arts, 
you know), and stood right up among the top of the young 
fellows and left with glory. 1 believe somebody compli- 
mented him most highly on something. I think it was the 
plan of a two-storey peristyle for a naval observatory for 
observing the perhelia of aeroplanes, or some other useful 
thing like that. At any rate, it was just what he needed 
to start him in his profession ; and he went to Montclair aud 
set up for himself as an architect, with offices in- a yellow- 
pressed brick building. I think that was one mistake. Не 
sald the architecture of the building depressed him from the 
very first. Someone had put the ready-made tin cornice on 
upside down—quite a natural mistake it seemed to me—but 
it annoved him. For weeks at a time he had nothing to do 
but sit in his office and think about the row of floor de liss 
(French for iris) upside down above his head. 

He told me—sitting there on the walk before that French 
café—that for months and months at a time, beginning when 
he had opened up shop, the profession of architecture was, 
as they say in Wisconsin, “punk.” Не would walk down 
from his boarding house in the. morning and ‘sit in his office 
until noon, thinking of $40,000,000 Gothic cathedrals and 
$100,000,000 city halls, and then he would go out and have 
Juncheon and come back and think about plain, ordinary, 
Queen Anne cottages until three o'clock. He said he 
thought of $10,000 cottages immediately after luncheon, but 
bv three o'clock he was thinking of $2,000 cottages, anıl 
just after three o’clock he began to think of wood sheds and 
additions to chicken houses, and һе kept on down the scaic 
until four o’clock, and then he began to think of the upside 
down cornice. It was what he called “shooting the chutes 
—from a big, fat job of theological or civic work, with a fat 
commission, right down to that cornice. And it was some 
thing ‘of a dip, for, if he changed the cornice to suit his 
taste, he would have to draw the plans for nothing and then 
рау for the work of flopping the cornice over. 

Out in Chicago they have a word for insane asylum—“ bug 
house." It is an expressive word, but not elegant, and Fritz 
savs he was just about ready to plan a bug house and be one 
of the foremost bugs in it, when his first client arrived. It 
really saved his mind. It—the arrival of the client—gave him 
other things to think about. She—the client—wanted 4 
house. ' | 

Now, you know what kind of a woman that is—the woman 
that goes to a young, just-in-the-game architect, because 1 
really isn’t worth while going to any other kind; because, 
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you know, ^I know exactly what I want; I could do without 
an architect, Gladys, only I can’t sharpen a lead pencil. 
Oh, vou bite the wood off? Well, I can't bear the taste of 
cedar. Edward says I whittle up three pencils to get one 
point, but he needn't say anything. It’s mother's money that 
is building the house. Poor mother! Died last August, you 
know. You should have seen the flowers !" 

“Now, what I want," she told Fritz, “is something Queen 
Annish. Т saw a house at Brookline, Massachusetts, six or 
seven years ago, that is just what I want, except that it was 
built on the side of a hill, and our lot is level. I depend on 
you almost entirely for the outside of the house, but I want 
it something like a house I saw in Columbus, Ohio, when I 
was a girl, only | want verandahs on four sides, like a house 
] remember in Georgia last winter, and a pergola leading to 
the garage. We havent decided where to have the garage 
yet, but as soon as I decide which direction to aim the 
pergola ГИ have the garage put at the other end of the 
pergola. You might make the plan with the pergola going 
in several directions, and ГИ pick out the one I like best. 
I want small windows ; I think they are so dear and old- 
fashioned; but ГИ have large plate glass panes, if you please 
because it is almost impossible to keep maids if they have 
the corners of many small panes to clean.” 

Fritz said she was a woman of between thirty-five and 
forty, the size that is always on the bant but never giving 
up potatoes or food of other kinds—the sort of woman that 
has to wear good material in her gown or it will break out in 
innumerable places. She was the well dressed kind—the 
kind that wears gowns that look as if.they had been shrunk 
on. When vou meet a woman of that sort, look at her feer, 
and, if she wears high-heeled shoes, vou want to talk 
Louis XV. and * How would lavender satin wall coverings do 
for the doodwarr ?” but, if she has common-sense heels, it 15 
only necessary to say: “In my opinion a dwelling is incom- 
plete without eighty-four large clothes closets.” 

This woman had common-sense heels. 

Fritz said he saw the glow of pleasure in her eyes when 
he said his clothes closet saying, and he felt he was on the 
right track. She would want a huge living room with a field 
stone fireplace and a clearstory, but, as the plans progressed, 
she would come down to a living room at least as small as 
the whole building lot on which the house was to be erected, 
and would accept a closet under the attic stairs in lieu of the 
clearstory. 

“I would suggest," Fritz said to her, 
suburban home, a clearstory 

"Now wait!” she said. “Wait! I hope you don't think 
Edward and I are rushing into this building proposition. with- 
out having given it thought. lar be it from me! You may 
not believe it possible, but I have planned this house of mine 
from cellar to garret—not once, but a thousand times! Yes, 
indeed! Two years ago last August, when mother had a turn 
for the worse, Edward said 1 had the plans as perfect as 
they could be, except that the lines were not quite straight, 
and that we ought to be satisfied with them as thev меге; 
but I told him I never would be satisfied until 1 squeezed 
that extra closet in somewhere. And I got it in. Indeed I 
did. Edward said he would not have believed it was possi- 
ble, but I did. Of course, by putting it in between the 
bathroom and the attic stairs, it makes eight doors in a row 
on the left side of the hall, and there is only room for seven 
doors there, but that is what we come to an architect for, 
isn’t it?" 7 : | 

“Yes, indeed,” said Fritz. “If it were not for these slight 
technical difficulties, what use would we architects be?” 

That was a mistake. Не should not have permitted his 
chent to suggest such a thing, let alone mentioning it him- 
self. He should have said that plans drawn bv well-fed 
'adies—but he didn't. 

“That's what I told Edward,” she said immediately. ° I 
told him that as long as we were able to tell you just what 
we wanted the outside of the house to look like, and just 
how we wanted the inside arranged, you wouldn't have anv- 
thing to do, reallv, but draw the plans neatly ; so, of course, 
you wouldn’t charge as much as usual.” 

“Certainly not,” said Fritz. “Іп many cases my clients" 

“I don't know anything about your other clir nts,” said this 
one promptly, “but you ünderstand this is no ordinarv case. 
Most people don't know what thev do want, and the archi- 
tect has to tell them, but I have thought of this house so 
long I really feel as competent to pan it as алу architect." 

Very unique woman that, wasn't she? 


"for a comfortable 


“I understand that,” said Fritz. 

“Хоу, here are the plans, as І corrected them last night," 
said the client, edging her chair up to F ritz's desk and laying 
two sheets of letter paper on it. "You see, I moved the 
bathroom to the other side of the house last night. Edward 
thought it best to have it where 1t was before, but this was 
my idea. You see, the bathroom now has two doors Неге 
is one into the hall, and this one opens into the linen closet. 
That is so that if the maid forgets to hang sufficient towels in 
the bathroom 1 can step right into the linen closet and get all 
l wish. It is my own idea.” 

" Hum!” said Fritz. “ But this door—this linen closet door 
—can t open here because the bathtub is in the way. You 
see, the bathtub really closes that door—" 

“Why, ves; І didn’t think of that,” she said carelessly, 
"but that is what you architects are for, isn’t Ц? To cor- 
rect little things like that. Now, this bedroom—” 

Fritz looked at the plan. ‘He noted the dimensions of the 
bedroom and the width of the house, and the width of the 


hall, and the dimensions of the bedroom across the hall. 

“1 see!” he said. “This isn’t drawn to scale, is it? 
Hum!” 

“Do vou think you see anything wrong?” she asked, and 
not at all pleasantly. 

“Wrong? Oh, not wrong! No, not wrong. But—but 


vou see twenty and twenty and ten make fifty feet, and the 
house, as vou have it here, is only thirty feet wide. That 
would make the bedroom—one of them—extend entirely over 
the wall of the first storey—” 

‘That’s the overhang,” said his client triumphantly. 

“i see! I see!” he said thoughtfully. “But you have а 
fireplace here, and one here, and that would make one or 
the other come at the outer edge of the overhang. If a chim- 
nev—vou see, don't vou, that a chimney to reach that fire- 
plac e, would have to chinb right up through the air until it—” 

‘Not at all!” said his client. “Tf vou looked at the first 


floor plan, vou would see T have а porte cochere under that 


overhang, and that chimney could be one of the pillars of 
the porte cochere. ‘That was one of mv ideas.” 

“Tt—it is unusual,” said Fritz, “but it ean be done.” He 
looked at the first floor plan. “Hello!” he exclaimed, “this 
porte cochere docs not come on that side of the house at all!” 


“Оһ!” said his client. “I forgot. I moved it over last 
meht.” 
“На! ha!” Fritz laughed in a polite manner. He did 


not think there was anvthing funny, but vou know how a man 
will gurgle a little for mere politeness. 

“Are vou laughing at my plans?" asked his client angrily. 

"Plans?" said Fritz. “Laughing at vour plans? No, 
indeed! 1-1 just happened to think of something funny. 
About a—a man named Smith.” 

"Because," said his client, “there is nothing at all funny 
in a small mistake like that. [ dare say many architects 
make such mistakes.” 

"Of course! Certainly P 
client. 

He told me she went ахау at last, after telling bim everv- 
thing about the house, including just how much money her 
mother had left, and where her erandfather was born, and 
every little detail of that sort; and Fritz settled down to 
study the plans she left with him. He said they were pretty 
bad. and Fritz would not sav that about anvone's plans 
unless ıt was true. There was no scale. His client had 
just drawn a square, and then stuck in the rooms and closets 
where she wanted them. A room 12 ft. by 20ft. and a 
closet 4 ft. by 6 ft. would be put down side bv side, each 
occupying the same-sized space on the plan. That was the 
reckless wav she had drawn the plans. Fritz sat there until 
midnight, trying to make head or tail of the thing, and then 
he sighed and went home. 

The next morning he had a clearer head, and he set to 
work on the first floor. Не worked three days on the first 
floor, but he managed to get evervthing in—all the rooms 
and closets, and doors and windows, and stairways and chim- 
neys, and clothes chutes and fireplaces, and plumbing and 
everything else, and he made a neat plan, with arrows going 
“up” the stairs, and all that sort of thing: and the third 
evening he took it to his client's house. Не expected to 
have it torn all to pieces, and he was readv for the worst, 
but, as soon as he had unrolled the plan on the dining- 
room table. and his client and her husband had studied it a 
few minutes, thev looked up beaming and said it was just 
exactly what they had wanted—just exactly! 


said Fritz, for it was his first 
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“It is fine!” she said frankly. “Now, just do the second 
floor as well as you have done this, and 1 will think you are 
the greatest architect in the world!” 

So Fritz rolled up the plan and took his hat and started. 

“Неге!” she said. * Are vou going to take that plan away 
with vou?" 

Fritz explained that it was the only copy; that he needed 
it for the dimensions ; that he would make blue prints. She 
seemed disappointed. 

“I thought vou wouid leave that with me,” she said. "1 
wanted to show it to my cousin Henry. Cousin Henry is a 
builder. At least, he is just going into the building business, 
and he is going to build this house for me. But 1 suppose 
there 1s no use showing him part of the plan until he can 
see it all.” 

“Not a bit of use,” said Fritz. 

Then his work did begin. It was easv enough to make 
a plan of the first floor, because his client had not put much 
more on the first floor than could be put on it, but the second 
floor was considerably crowded. But Fritz said he set to 
work on it and changed the rooms around, and shifted the 
closets and bathroom, and moved the stairs and re-arranged 
the windows, and in a week he had as neat and pretty a 
second floor as anvone could wish to see. Then he took 
it up to his client's house. 

The minute he unrolled the plan her face fell. 

“Oh!” she said, with disappointment. * You brought the 
wrong plan.” 

“No, this is vour plan.” said Fritz. 

“Oh, no!” she said firmly. “This is not my plan. This 
is some one else's plan. I had my stairs here, and not here ; 
and I had this bathroom Леле, and not here.” and so on. 
There wasn't a thing, it seemed, that Fritz had left where 
it had been. And that was true, too. You can't start a 
flight of stairs up one side of the house and have them 
arrive in an entireiv different place on the next floor. He 
explained that if he started the stairs where thev did start 
on the first floor plan, and let them arrive where his client 
wished them to arrive thev would have to get underneath 
the bathroom somehow, and the onlv wav to do that would 
be to have the bathroom suspended from the house root by 
means of chains. 

“Very well, then,” said his client, acidk. 
necessary, do it! No doubt there is а wav to suspend bath- 
rooms. That is what an architect is pail to know. But | 
will not have mv plan distorted in this wav. Suspend the 
bathroom, if necessary, but don t spoil the plan I worked over 
for vears." 

“But, mv dear madame," said Fritz, “Т was only joking. 
Т never heard of a hanging bathroom. It would not do at all. 
You couldn't get into it. And persons ascending the stairs 
would bump their heads against it.” 

“Tf that was a joke,” she said firmly, “architects should 
not joke. J thought vou were in earnest. But ГІ not have 
my second floor plan ruined. You go back and draw out my 
second floor just exactly as T had it.” 

“But—” said Fritz. 

“Not another word?" she cautioned him. “I might let vou 
alter the first floor but not mv second floor. T keep house, 
апа I know how I want my second floor better than anv 
man can know. If I want a closet in a certain place, I 
want it there. If I want the stairs т a certain place, I want 
them there. Please understand that!” 

So Fritz went back to his office and worked out a new 
second floor, keeping as close as he could to her plan: and 
then he worked out a new first floor, making it subordinate 
to the second floor. Then he did the elevations and the 
attic, and when he had the whole thing complete he took it 
to his client’s house again. . The minute she saw the second 
floor plan she was delighted with it. 

“Just exactly what I want!” she said. And she was well 
pleased with the exterior as Fritz had planned it. But the 
moment her eves fell on the revised first floor plan she began 
shaking her head. 

“Oh, no! No, no, no.” she said. 
all. This isn't ту house. Хо, no! 
much better.” 

“But vou can't have that first-floor arrangement with this 
second-floor arrangement,” Fritz explained. “For example, 
this chimney in the dining room is on the left side of the 
house in the first-floor plan vou like, but it is on the right 
side of the house in the second-floor plan vou like. Now. 
that chimnev would have to rise one storev, and then cross 


" You see—" 


“Tf that is 


“This will not do at 
I liked the first plan 
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the house between the ceiling and the floor and go on up.” 

“Well, what of that?” she asked. “Suppose it does. 
You аге an architect. You ought to be able to fix that some 
wav.” 

Fritz gasped. 

“Апа these stairs. These back stairs. On the first-floor 
plan vou like they join the front stairs, but on the second- 
floor plan they dont. They are entirely separate and dis. 
tinct, and in an entirely different part of the house. You 
can't have stairs running all around in that wav, as if they 
were a picture moulding.” | 

His client looked at him reproachfully. 

“I thought an architect was a man that knew his business,” 
she said. 

So Fritz went back to his office again and tried to make 
the two plans she liked jibe in some way, but the more he 
worked over them the more confused he became. Не һай 
chimneys and flues running all over the place. A perfectly 
respectab'e flue would start from the cellar and go up 
through the parlour, and then suddenly begin to zigzag 
around like a picture of a very dangerous streak of lightning. 
A clothes chute would start down from the back hall in a 
perfectly we'l-mannered way, and end in the cellar after 
making а regular wavy roller coaster of itself. Апа the 
plumbing! ‘There were places where a pipe had to go around 
the stairway and after entering a room, back out again, as if 
it had made a bad mistake, run the length of the house, and 
end where there was no room and no house. There were 
some first-floor rooms without roofs, and some second-floor 
rooms that had to float in the air. The more he worked at 
it the worse it was, and he was beginning to see strange 
animals at night, when his client began coming to the office 
again. She said it was getting late in the season, and thev 
must bui'd soon because Cousin Henry might get another 
job, and their lease was running out. So Fritz showed her 
the plans as far as he had them. She said they would not 
do at all. What she wanted was a first floor like the first 
he had drawn, and a second floor like the one she wanted, 
and they were just where they had been before. 

Fritz put in another two weeks on the plans, and she was 
worrving him so that he was about to lose his mind, He did 
lose his temper. 

“АП right!” he said.“ Take vour plans!” 

He did up the original first-floor plan, and the second. 
floor plan she liked, and the attic plan, and the cellar plan, 
and the elevations, and the perspectives, and the specif- 
cations, and handed them to her. She looked them through. 

" Now, that is just what ] wanted!” she said, and she sat 
right down and wrote a check. ‘Fritz took it, and had it 
cashed, and as soon as he had done that he began to worry. 
He could think of nothing but what that builder cousin 
would зау when he saw those plans. Не waited one day in 


` his office for his client to come back and tear him limb 


from limb, and every time а door shut in Montclair he 


dodged. Не was so worried that he even dodged the 
mosquitoes. Every woman he saw he imagined was his client, 


ahd the third dav after that he went to New York and took 
a steamer for Paris, and there he had been sitting ever since. 
at the tip of the cape of café tables, keeping one eye out for 
the client of his. 

" When that buiider,” he to'd me, * finds that kitchen chim- 
nev doesn't meet the upper section of itself Бу three feet. 
he's going to he verv, very angrv. And when he finds that 
that bathroom has to be hung from the roof, and that the 
water will have to enter it through rubber hose, I’m ruined. 
That's all. I’m ruined. That woman—vou know the kin! 
she is—will not be satisfied until she runs me down. Who 
is that >” | 

It was only a gendarm in his cloak, but it gave Fritz a 
start of fear. 

“Гуе got to leave Paris.” he said. “She's liable to drop 
down on me апу minute. T’ve got to go to China, or Peru. 
Do you know anvthing about Madagascar?” Maybe Mrs. 
Scroggins would not think of—"" 

“Scroggins?” T said. “Did vou sav her name was 
Scroggins? Mrs. Edward Scroggins ?" 5 52 

“Yes,” he said, his eves big with fear. “Ts she in Paris? 

“Paris? Not much! She's in Montclair. She's in her 
house—her new house—and she's happy and contented: 
T,ovelv house she has, too. T visited her a month ago. She 
did not sav a word about vou, Fritz. Not a word. Said 
she planned the house.” | 

“Did vou—did vou see the hanging bathroom?” he asked. 
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KEY OF PLANS OF NEW AND OLD CATHEDRALS OF SALAMANCA 


A. Old Cathedral. . E. Choir. 

B. New Cathedral. F. Apse. 

C, C. Crossing. С, Q. Apsidal Chapels. 
D. Cloisters. Н. Altar. ` 


KEY OF PLAN ОҒ TOLEDO CATHEDRA L 


. Chapel of Saint Blase. М. Capilla Mayor. 
8 ene of the Parish of Saint Peter. N. Chapel оҒ е Tower or of the Dean, 
$ Octagon, | О. Mozarabic Chapel. 
D. Chapel of the Virgin of the Sanctuary. P. Choir. 1 
E. Large Sacristy. `. 0. Portal of the Lions. | 
Е. Conrt of the Hall of Accounts. В. Portal of the Ulive, or Gate of La 
G. Chapel of the New Kings. . Liana. | 
Н. Chapel of Ше Mastet of Santiago, D. 8. Portal of the Choir. 
Alvaro de Luna. T. Portal of the Little Bread. 
1. Chapel of “aint Ildefonso. V. Portal of the Visitation. 
r ‘Chapter Horse. W. Portal of the Tower or Gate of Hell 
X. Portal of the Scriveners or of Judg- 


. Chapel of the Old Kings or of the Holy 
Cross | ment. 
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KEY OF PLAN OF SEGOVIA CATHEDRAL 


А. Capilla Mayor. D. Sacristy. 
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“Hanging bathroom!” I cried. “ Hanging nothing! That 
house has just as safe and sane a bathroom as anv house | 
ever saw.” 

Fritz looked at me a full minute. He could not believe it. 

“Те stairs?" he said. * Do—did you have to jump far to 
get across that gap in the stairs ?" 

"Gap?" I said. “Nonsense! I never saw more graceful 
or comfortable stairs. Beautiful stairs !” 

“ Didn't she—didn't she sav anything cruel?" Fritz asked, 
hope beginning to shine in his eyes. 

“Not a word—or yes! Yes!” I said. “I remember now ! 
She did. She said—let me see, what was it? Yes! She 
said the builder she had was almost an absolute idiot. She 
said be was a stupid ox. That 15 what she said. She said 
she gave him as clean and plain a set of plans as ever were 
drawn, and he took them, and the very first thing he did 
when he had them was to sit down and look them over and 
begin to crv like a baby. She said she knew right then 
she had made a mistake in picking her builder, and jt turned 
out that she was right. Every time he looked at the plans 
he seemed to have an attack of insanitv. She said he would 
look at the first-floor plan, and then at the second-floor plan 
and then go down to the corner and get behind a tree and 
swear. But she said she held him to his work, She said 
he would come to her like a child and complain that some. 
thing was wrong with the plans—that something thev 
demanded absolutely could not be done. Then, she said 
she told him ‘ Nonsense!’ and he went back to his work and 
did whatever it was just as she wanted it.” 

Fritz turned up the rim of his slouch hat. 

“Let’s get in out of this rain,” he said, and moved hack 
under the shelter. He took off his rain coat, and gave his 
moustaches a dainty twist. в | 

“Stupid lot, those builders!” he said. “Ruin half ¡ha 
work a good architect plans. Hev! Gasson—doo bock p 
—From the “ Architectural Record.” | 
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Ву Mr. Geo. E. BOND. 


[1 is with great diffidence that T appear before vou for the 
fourth consecutive year as your President, and Т feel that 


desert them at this moment, though I assure vou that nothing 
but this fact would have induced me to have accepted re- 
Domination, and I am aware that the circumstances to which 
I have referred are the principal reasons which influenced the 
council in re-nominating me, and vou in re-electing me. I 
none the less appreciate the high honour that vou have again 
conferred upon me, the highest which it is in the power of 
the Society to bestow on any of its members, but the most 
gratifying feature about my re-election is the assurance which 
It gives me of the continuance of that trust and goodwill which 
You have so long extended to me, and the confirmation of mv 
belief that vou are in Sympathy with the policy which vour 
council and myself have been advocating (in view of a united 
profession) in regard to registration. 

. This being so, I am able to look forward hopefully, know- 
ing that we may confidently rely upon you to support us in 
our efforts to secure at an early date the presentation to 
Parliament of a Registration Bill agreed upon between our- 
selves and the representatives of the Roval Institute, and such 
as will command the support of the profession as a whole. 
The difficulty we have been faced with in the past is in the 
fact that the profession itself has been divided on this subject, 
Or rather that there has been organised opposition to the 
Society's Bill, which militated against any chance of progress. 
as it 1$ impossible in the present congested state of 
Parliamentary business to obtain a second reading for anv 
Private Member’s Bill of a contentious character. If, how- 
сует, We can present to Parliament a Bill such as І have 
Previously referred to, we can he practically assured of its 
‘securing a second reading, and of its then being fully dealt with 


—— 
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on its merits. At present, only the general principles of a 
Registration Bill have been considered and agreed between 
the representatives of the Society and the Royal Institute, and 
much arduous labour and thought will be entailed before its 
details are ready for presentation, but if the members of the 
joint committee to whom the duty of drafting the Bill has 
been delegated, can be fully assured of the sympathetic and 
reasonable support of the members of their respective general 
bodies, they will be encouraged to proceed, and to devote 
their best energies to the drafting of such a measure as will, 
when completed, satisfy a very large majority of the 
profession. 

In regard to the effect which the negotiations with the Roval 
Institute during the past twelve months have had upon the 
Society, you will already have gathered from the council's 
annual report that notwithstanding the difficulties of our рові- 
tion, due to the unfortunate delav in the completion of these 
hegotiations, the progress and development of the Society has 
been phenomenal, and but for the fact that we considered 
ourselves in honour bound to observe the spirit of the аргее- 
ment tentatively entered into between the councils of the 
Society and the Royal Institute (which at the time we anti- 
cipated would be at once concluded), and which compelled 
us to close the list of applications for membership, many 
more members would have been added to the Society. 

Many important and far-reaching proposals, which in the 
majority of cases have been approved in principle bv vour 
council and referred to the respective committees to carry out, 
have been held up. Among them the following : — 

(1) The re-organisation of the examination scheme to 
qualify for membership. 
' (2) Qualifying examination for admittance to the register 
of students. 
(3) The institution of a code of professional ethics. 
(4) Comprehensive scheme of membership classification. 
(5) Extension and development of the librarv. 
(6) The provision of a sinking fund. 

Each of these proposals and several minor ones had reached 
such a stage of development at the commencement of the 
negotiations that had thev not been held in abevance we 
should by this time have altered our Articles of Association 
to an extent which would have meant practically a reorganisa- 
tion cf the Society. When we found that a hitch had 
occurred (a matter over which we had no control), and that 
it was not likely that the difficultv in which the Roval Insti- 
tute found itself could be got over at an early date, vour. 
council felt that it was imperative for the Society to resume 
its ordinary business of admitting new members and carrying 
on its other work. With regard to the proposals referred to, 
it was felt that it would be wise to defer their consideration, 
as the negotiations between the representatives of the society 
and the Royal Institute have now reached an interesting stage, 
amounting to a settlement so far as the two committees are 
concerned. I ought in fairness to sav that the Council of the 
Royal Institute were not intentionally responsible for the delav 
referred to. You will remember that the negotiations 
culminated in the terms of an agreement being approved by 
the Council and general body of members of the Roval Insti- 
tute, which agreement it was arranged should be executed by 
the Presidents on behalf of their respective bodies, and onlv 
at the last moment was it found by the Roval Institute that 
under their Charter the Council had no power to enter into 
such an agreement. The only way that the Roval Institute 
cou'd get over the difficulty was bv drafting a supplementary 
charter which would give the council the power to enter into 
this agreement. 

It is anticipated that this proposed supplemental charter 
and the new by-laws will shortly be submitted for the approval 
of n саа body of the Royal Institute, who having already 
Pond | е principles involved, will it may be hoped, fee] 

O facilitate to the utmost of their power a settlement 
m ү lines of ie agreement previously referred to, Subject 
2. the Roval Institute and ratification by the 
\ il the whole matter will he submitted in detail to 
the members of the Society, in which case, 1 feel convinced 
that thev will in the same spirit recognise the wisdom and 
Justice of renewing n approval which they р 
previous Occasion. it Is because you naturally expe 
at the opening meeting of the new session a ur 
should be made to this subject, that I have endear се 
define and explain the present position of the .. 
I do not think it advisable i 
before the members of the Roval Institute have had a furt 
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opportunity of considering the proposals for the supplementary 
charter, and the necessary amendments of the by-laws. 

In the meantime I will refer іп general terms to the 
situation, and touch upon the points and principal reasons 
why in my opinion the arrangements come to between the 
representatives of this Society and the Royal Institute should 
һе fully consummated. Му remarks will be addressed more 
particularly to the younger members of the profession, for it 
‚is they who will ultimately reap the benefit of legislation on 
the lines proposed. Under the most favourable conditions 
it will in my opinion take something like five vears to get a 
Bill through Parliament. The general principles of the Bill 
as drafted are those already laid down in the Society’s Bill, 
and make provision for the recognition of all vested interests 
(which would in any case be insisted upon by Parliament) 
Consequently all persons who can prove that they аге bona- 
fde practising architects at the time that the Bill becomes 
law, will be entitled to continue that practice during their 
lifetime. 

The first effect therefore of a Registration Bill will be to 
prevent any further addition of the unqualified to the ranks 
of those already practising, and the latter will by the natural 
process of elimination gradually die ош, and this will 
necessarily be a matter of time. 

The second effect will be that none but those who have 
been properly educated, and who possess the necessary quali- 
heations and are able to prove them, will be admitted to 
parctice, and as this is a matter which will affect the younger 
generation of architects, it 1s obviously chiefly a question for 
them. 

It as, therefore, pertinent to enquire whether they desire 
registration by Act of Parliament. A plebiscite instituted bv 
this Society and by “Тһе Builder” has proved. that eight 
out of nine members of the architectural. profession desire 
registration, and it is fair to assume that very few voung men 
voted with the minority, and that of these there were none 
who had spent vears of arduous study and preparation for 
passing qualifying examinations; for these, speaking gener- 
allv, are the chief sufferers under the present system, ог 
rather want of system. "There are many young men on whose 
education and architectural training considerable sums have 
been spent, and who possess every qualification to practise 
architecture; who are obliged to remain in the position of 
assistants at about the average wage of a bricklayer, or who 
are even unable to obtain regular employment, simply because 
the profession is overcrowded, and there is consequently keen- 
ness of competition, so that the remuneration. of the 
competent is kept down by the competition of the incompetent. 
You may further have observed that the more incompetent а 
young man тау be, the more likely he is to commence prac- 
lice for himself at the earliest possible moment. If he has 
been found worthless by his principal during the period of his 
apprenticeship, the result is that he is advised to try a change 
immediately the time expires, and if other architects find him 
equally incompetent as a junior assistant, his only course is 
to open an office of his own. It then frequently happens that 
some indiscriminating member of the general public (who has 
no conception of the duties of ап architect) actuated by a 
desire to do the young fellow a good turn, or more probably 
because he hopes to get his work done for a small tee, vives 
him some small commission, and, generally speaking, the 
completed work is so unsatisfactory that the client resolves 
never again to trust a voung architect, and his reasons are 
made known very freely to his friends and neighbours. The 
competent therefore suffer with the incompetent, and the 
small commission which the qualified voung architect would 
like to have an opportunity of carrying out, and which he 
could do in a manner calculated to secure further and more 
important commissions, is withheld, and probably given to a 
builder’s clerk or foreman, who although he may not have any 
knowledge of art or even draughtsmanship, will generally give 
his chent what he expects at a reasonable price. It some- 
times happens, however, that these incompetent voung men 
have wealthy connections, or it may even be that their in- 
competence is the direct ‚result of the knowledge of the fact 
that they will not be entirely dependent on their work for a 
и which knowledge makes them careless and 
a p E ub instances where such 
with the aid of “ghosts” E то uns пае; 
рау for, further assisted by good 11. T ыы A 
man has been subsidised, turned out cre di abk е о. 
has earned for them fair reputations ucc А 

‚ and they are now able 
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to employ qualified assistants, who аге practically responsible 
for every detail of the practice, except when it becomes 
necessary to exhibit a figurehead, and they will no doubt 
continue on these lines for years, securing remuneration 
which rightly belongs to better men. I have two such cases 
in my mind at the present moment. Тһе presence of such 
persons in the acknowledged ranks of the profession is a 
grave injustice to the earnest and thoughtful young architect 
who has devoted much time іп acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of every branch of his profession. 

There are probably some thousands of voung men in the 
United Kingdom serving their articles at the present time 
not an eighth of whom will ever attempt to pass апу qualify- 
ing examination, and of whom a large proportion will go to 
swell the ranks of the incompetent, and thus depreciate to a 
great extent the general standard of’abilitv, and discredit the 
profession generally in the eves of the public. A preliminary 
entrance examination would reduce this number by at least 
one half, while another fourth would be eliminated by an 
intermediate examination, and I am confident that ever 
voung man who has, after years of study, proved his 
efficiency by successfully passing a stiff qualifving examina. 
tion must feel that the time has arrived when his competitors 
must be compelled to submit themselves to a similar test 
before being allowed to practise. 

Му personal observations and experience have shown me 
that the overcrowding of the profession and the unfair com- 
petition to which qualified men are forced to submit is the 
direct result of the large influx of incapable and incom- 
petent persons into the ranks of the profession through the 
ordinary portals of pupilage, rather than the presence of 
those other undesirables who combine the practice of archi. 
tecture with some other callings. If they are dependent on 
architecture for their livelihood, and are without means or 
influence, their only chance of securing even that class of 
work which does not call for either great skill or artistic 
merit, is to offer inducements by wav of reduced fees, and by 
this means obtain employment, and frequently to compensate 
themselves for this they will further stoop to the acceptance 
of illicit commissions. 

To sum up, I would point out that it is the fully-qualified 
young men commencing practice who have to bear the brunt 
of unfair competition, therefore it is obvious for reasons 
already stated, that it is presumably the young men who will 
specially desire to support the registration policy which, if 
successfully carried through, will check such competition. 
and at the same time raise the status and general standard 
of practice in the profession. This will be effected by the 
institution of examinations so graded as to first of all test 
a candidate's general knowledge and aptitude for acquinng 
professional qualifications, followed by a further examination, 
by which means the unfit would be eliminated, leaving only 
the capable, to hope that by the exercise of their talents, 
combined with strenuous and persistent study, they may pass 
the final test and thus qualify themselves for practice. Such 
examinations will not merely shut out the incapable in the 
early stages of their attempts in finding a career, but the 
knowledge that such examinations have to be passed would 
have the further effect of compelling the idle and careless 
but talented voung men to diligently apply themselves in their 
early days to the task of making themselves proficient, and 
would encourage all those qualities at that time in their hves 
which would tend to the ultimate benefit of themselves and 
their clients. 

Assuming therefore that the young men are convinced that 
the registration policy is a really practical attempt to solve 
their difficulties, and that its success is extremely desirable, 
I venture to point out that the only possible chance of Т 
ing it through will be by earnestly supporting the combine: 
Registration Sub-Committee and approving the agreement to 
be entered into between the Society and the Royal Institute. 

Let us consider the situation. For more than a quarter ol 
a century we have been actively and strenuously advocating 4 
Registration Bill, but the only practical though very IM 
portant result has been that the profession generally has iu 
educated to appreciate the benefits of such a policy. a 
all this period we have persistently stated that the Ps 
Institute ought to take up the question, they have now n 
so, and those members of the Royal Academy of Arts ¥ 
are also members of the Roval Institute, have. it 15 m 
stood, intimated that although they are not prepared А 
actively support the Registration Bill they will not oppos Е 
therefore one might imagine that all opposition had been don 
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away with, and that its success is assured. Such is not the 
case, as a real difficulty occurs with regard to the composi- 
tion of the administrative and registering authority under the 
Bill. We contend that such a general council should be 
composed of representatives nominated in varying proportions 
by the Royal Institute, the Society of Architects, the Royal 
Academy and the Irish Institute, together with others elected 
directly by and from the general body of practising architects. 

My personal opinion is that this would be the better plan, 
but the Royal Institute Council, for reasons I thoroughly 
appreciate, could not agree to this, and had the Society’s Bill 
(which ме had just revised and brought up to date) been pre- 
sented, the Royal Institute would have strenuously opposed 
it. On the other hand, it was provided in their suggestions 
for a Bill, that the Council of the Royal Institute was to have 
full control with regard to administration and registration 
under the Act, and it is obvious that so long as the Society 
of Architects remain an independent body we should be com- 
pelled to oppose such a measure in Parliament, with the in- 
evitable result, for we must thoroughly understand that in the 
present congested state of Parliamentary business only un- 
opposed measures have any chance of reaching a second 
reading. 

It is recognised by both parties that the Opposition of either 
would suffice to kill a Bill, therefore, the only solution of the 
difficulty is the fusion of the Society with the Royal Institute. 
The question is, therefore, is registration worth the sacrifice ? 
If we are satisfied that registration is absolutely essential, then 
both sides must sacrifice something, and in the proposed 
agreement between the Councils of the Royal Institute and 
of the Society, the extent of those sacrifices has been closely 
defined, and the limit of concessions has been reached Бу both 
parties. The result represents the maximum of what either 
party is prepared to concede and the minimum of what either 
will accept. 


I feel confident, therefore, that if the present suggested 


arrangement is for any reason blocked, or if it is allowed to 
fall through, the labour of many vears will have been wasted, 
and a very considerable time must elapse before either party 
will be prepared to initiate a new scheme of unity, and it is 
quite certain that neither the Royal Institute nor the Society 
of Architects will be able to carry a Registration Bill through, 
except by mutual agreement. 

I am sure that in a profession which demands of its bona- 
fide followers such wide and varied gifts, and in which all 
who hope to attain to some degree of excellence, carefully 
train themselves in habits of clear and consistent thinking, 
foresight and self-reliance, no more need һе said to commend 
to them the decision arrived at, after long and earnest deli- 
berations, by those who were specially delegated to enquire 
into and report as to the best solution of the problem with 
which they had to deal. 

But there is another point to which little reference has 
been made, and one to which all our leaders attach even 
greater importance than to that of registration, viz., that the 
consummation of the suggested arrangements will be the first 
real step in the process of attaining complete unity in the 
profession. The well-being of a great profession cannot be 
considered merely as a question of to-dav, or to-morrow, or 
even ten years hence ; there is a long future before it, and it 
IS with this thought ever in our minds that legislation is 
Proposed. Looking ahead your leaders see a vista of long 
years of useful work, progress and development, under the 
hanner of one great institution, including within its ranks all 
bona-fide architects in the United Kingdom, strong enough 
to legislate within itself for the ultimate benefit of its mem- 
bers, and with sufficient power to compel their obedience to 
lts moral edicts and code of professional honour, and by these 
means be able to enforce its reasonable regulations upon 
those outside, with regard to competition, conditions and other 
matters affecting the honour and interests of the profession. 

Our present leaders are but laving the foundations upon 
which their successors (that is to sav the more able, earnest 
and thoughtful of the young men of to-day), will raise and 
maintain the superstructure. | 

Is the attainment of such an ideal worth a little present 


self-sacrifice? I simply ask the question, hoping it will be . 


well considered by all before a definite opinion is expressed. 


' 


A с. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Felix Ziem, the celebrated 
French artist. 
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ROMAN WORK AT BOSHAM. 


A CERTAIN field in Bosham, adjoining some cottages 

known as Stone Wall Cottages, has always been believed 
to be the site of a Roman villa belonging to Vespasian, and 
the tradition has been so persistent that the vicar, Rev. 
K. H. MacDermott, resolved to test the truth of it in the 
only obvious way—by excavation. Не, therefore, recently 
obtained permission from the owner of the land, Lady Gifford, 
and the tenant, Mr. A. R. Pitts, to have some excavations 
made, with the result that the remains of a very solid stone 
wall have been brought to light. The wall is close to the 
edge of a pond near the road from Old Fishbourne by Old 
Park, and so far about 15 ft. or 16 ft. of it have been ex- 
posed to view. It is composed of large worked stones and 
big flints, and in one part is 3 ft. thick at the top, expanding 
to about 4 ft. in thickness at the base, while the narrowest 
part is 25 inches thick. The worked stones are similar to 
many that form portions of the fabric of Bosham Church, 
and are probably from the now extinct quarry at (Juarre, 
in the Isle of Wight, which used to be worked by the 
Romans. Beside the wall itself were found pieces of Roman 
and other ancient pottery, tiles from a Roman heating-cham- 
ber, and other indications of Roman origin. It is, however, 
difficult to conjecture what the wall actually was—whether a 
part of an enclosure or remains of a house—but one curious 
fact about it, namely, that it curves round in circular form, 
leads to the supposition that it might have been the wall of 
a Roman amphitheatre; and the thicker portion of it, which 
ends rather abruptly, may have been the pier where the gate 
of the amphitheatre stood. (Mr. MacDermott, however, in- 
forms us that he has not found anv ancient programmes or 
opera-glasses, nor has he discovered any sign-boards pointing 
to the pit or stalls!) Whatever the wall may be, it is an 
interesting discovery, and as the excavations are still in 
progress more may be brought to light. In the field close 
to the wall have also been found some pieces of ancient 
pottery and burnt flints, which Mr. Heron Allen, the well- 
known authority on local natural history and antiquities, pro- 
nounced to be prehistoric, thus showing that the place was a 
human settlement long before the Romans ever set foot in the 
land, 

One piece of tile-work which Mr. MacDermott found is of 
great interest. It is a square tile, about eight inches each 
way, in which are a number of indentations manifestly made 
by the fore-finger of a man’s hand. This tile formed a part 
of the heating chamber, and the indentations were intended 
to act on the same principle as the radiators or grill of a 
modern stove, that is, to provide as great an amount of heat- 
ing surface in contact with the air to be heated as possible. 
Vespasian was Emperor of Rome from A.D. 69 to 79, but his 
visit to Britain took place some years earlier, when he came 
as second in command of the Roman Army which invaded 
Britain in A.D. 47. He is known to have encamped in the 
Isle of Wight and the country adjoining, and it is quite possi- 
ble that the wall now brought to light at Bosham was erected 
for him or under his authoritv, for whatever purpose it was 
intended. —“ Sussex Daily News." 


— 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


А MEETING of the British Archeological Association 
was held last Monday evening in their new head. 
quarters in Adam Street, when Mr. Charles H. Hopwood 
delivered a lecture оп “Тһе Curtain Walls and F lanking 
Towers of the Tower of London." Mr. R. R. Leader pre- 
sided. 
Mr. Hopwood's lecture was illustrated by lantem views 
of parts of the Tower to which the public are rarelv ad 
mitted. Не showed, among other things, a picture of the 
monogram under the Bywood Tower, which contained all 
the letters of the alphabet, and also a view of a circular 
trap in the portcullis through which suspicious comers to the 
Tower were required to enter head first, so that the warder 
| j The stone kitchen 
described in Ainsworth’s “Tower of London” was shown, 
and the lecturer said it was largely by that book that Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort were moved to rescue the 
Tower from decay into which it had fallen. The room 
in which Guy Fawkes was examined and also a facsimile 
of his signed confession were seen. The oratory in St. 
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Thomas's Tower was fully described, and the lecturer ex- 
pressed his regret that the piscina had been partly cut 
ачау to accommodate the wainscotting, that one of the old 
windows was filled up with a plate-rack, and a safe hid the 
holv-water stoup. St. Thomass Tower stood over the 
Traitor's Gate, which we still possessed ; Mr. Barnum did 
not buv the original, but only some timbers near bv. The 
views concluded with a photograph of the Tower taken bv 
Dr. W. S. Lockyer from a balloon at a height of 1,8ooft. 
Mr. Philip Norman (treasurer of the Society of Anti- 
quaries), in discussing the lecture, said that among the 
flanking towers the onlv one which had Norman work was 
the basement of the Wakefield Tower. 
to the west of the White Tower known as Coleharbour 
Tower, now destroyed, which was also said to have Norman 
remains, and it was believed that there were Norman 
remains in the Lantern Tower, of late vears rebuilt. The 
fact of these three towers standing rather near the White 
Tower and having Norman remains made one think that 
the original Norman work took in a considerably less area 
than the area of the present inner line of defence. Remains 
of the Roman wall had been discovered under the Bowver 
Tower this vear, and to the south-east of the White Tower 
were further remains above ground of the City wall, with 
a piece of the Wardrobe Tower attached, under which were 
Roman foundations, apparentlv of a bastion. He had 
recently been investigating the Tower of London, with Mr. 
A. W, Clapham, and he wished to venture a suggestion 
first made bv his colleague. А line might be carried from 
the Bowyer Tower almost due south to the Lantern Tower, 
and then at about equal distances to the Wakefield Tower, 
the Bell Tower, and to the Middle Tower. "There was no 
evidence that the Norman fortifications were carried very 
far. It seemed probable that the Conqueror originally 
encamped inside the wall and left it alone, utilising it as a 
defence. What occasion was there to pull it down? The 
Normans probablv remained in temporary camp for some 
vears. We believed that Gundulph built the Tower, but he 
lived till 1109. There seemed to be no certainty of per- 
manent building much before 1087. The White Tower was 
built first, and when permanent outlying fortifications were 
needed the wall was used, and in course of time, as the 
original bastions decayed, the present wall towers were built 
on them. Тһе south wall of the City had been an elusive 
affair, and it had always been difficult to decide what its 
course was. The theory he had mentioned gave strong 
reasons for supposing that at any rate we had the line of 
the eastern portions of И.“ Morning Post." 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


On Saturday last, at the annual meeting of the Governors of 
the Welsh National Library, it was reported by the chairman 
of the Building Committee that the contract for the new 
buildings at 4 38,000, would be completed within two years. 
THE memorial-stone of the Penuel English Congregational 
Church was laid on the oth inst. И has been erected at a 
* cost of £,1,600, from designs by Mr. C. P. James, architect, 
Pentre, һу Mr. W. Spratt, contractor, Trealaw. It is in 
the Gothic stvle and built of native stone, with Portland stone 
facings. It has an open ceiling of pitch pine, and that wood 
is used for seating throughout. The windows are filled with 
leaded lights of cathedral glass, has a medium-pressure hot- 
water heating apparatus, is lighted by incandescent lamps. 
and has seating accommodation in the basement and galleries 
for 500 persons. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Тне Nelson Hospital, Wimbledon, is being supplied with 
Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke 
flues by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Fails. 
worth, Manchester. 


A LARGE chiming clock, with one dial, is to be placed upon 
the Parish Church at Hale Magna, Lincolnshire. The 
order has been given to Messrs. John Smith and Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, who are also making clocks 
for Fleet Church and Freiston Church. 


THE Brilliant Sign Co., Ltd., of 38, Сгау'ѕ Inn Road, W.C., 
are supplving the plate glass facias for Palmer's Stores, Ltd., 
King Street, Hammersmith. These facias, which, when fixed, 
will be the largest in London, run the entire length of the four 
shops, and contain brilliant concave metal letters which are 
stamped out of stout copper from steel dies, measuring nearly 
four feet deep. The Brilliant Sign Co. are also supplving 
their “ Permanent" fired-on background, which is a new pro. 
cess that has recentlv been registered. 


€— ысыла 
NOTICES ОР MEETINGS, Etc. 


November 20. 
Liverpool Architectural Societ y. —Mr. Mowbray A. Green, 
Е.К.Г.В.А., on ~ Architecture of Bath, at 6 p.m. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Н. Heath. 
rote Statham, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘Modern French Sculp- 
ture," at 8 p.m. 


4 


November 2r. 

Nottingham Architectural Soctety.— Paper and Discussion 
on ‘‘Re-inforced Concrete Construction," by Mr. H. Burke, 
of Manchester, at 8 p.m. 


November 23. 
Architectural Arsociation.—Conversazione, at 8 p.m. 


November 24. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society.—Mr. Т. G. Gilmour on “Town Planning," at 
7-45 p.m. 

December 1. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Paper by Mr. 

Gerald С. Horsley (subject to be announced). 


December 6. | 
Manchester Society of Architects.—Mr. Paul Ogden, 
F.R.I.B.A., on “Science and Proportion.”” 


December 8. | 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen s 

Society.—Mr. John Crawford on “Тһе Duties of a Fore- 
man Mason,’’ at 7.45 p.m. 


December 11. 
Architectural Association.—Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., on “Is Texture of Materials a Fetish?” at 


7.30 p.m. 
December 14. | 
Sheffield Society of Architects and -Surveyors.—Mr. 
Charles Pawson on ‘The Manufacture of Paper, and 
Methods of Printing.’’ | 


December 15. 


Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. A. W. 
Hennings on “Art in Cheshire as expressed in its old 
Church and Houses,’’ at 6.45 p.m. 
co. 
(1907) 
LTO. 


Telegrams :—'' SIK BOARDS, Loxbon.” 


are the Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of the Original and Only Perfect Brilliant Letter. 


imitation, and at the eame timo guarantecing their lottore for fifteen years: Tin ое 


PRICES AGAIN REDUCED, "сотен вете prepared te sell their original Brilliant Letters at 10 X lowe The бот: 
pan 


уге New Freehold Work (now being extended) cover nearly three acres. inspection invited. Manufacturers ef 


FACIAS, STALLPLATES, WINDOW LETTERS, GILT WOOD LETTERS, ILLUMINATED SICNS, ETC., ETC. 


— 
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SOME NOTES ON LONDON ARCHITECTURE. 


= 


Ву W. J. M. LEVERTON. 


FRENCH architect, wishing to see what improvements 

had been made in London architecture during the last 

few years, recently paid a flying visit to the Metropolis. He 

travelled by the Brighton Company’s route, and, arriving at 

. Victoria, was particulariy pleased with the spaciousness of 
the fine new station. | ; 

Walking up Grosvenor Place he made his first halt opposite 
the b'ock of flats erected on the site formerly occupied bv 
Gloucester House. Тһе architéct of this building. who is, 
deservedlv, one of the leaders of the profession, he was 
surprised to find had ignored the elementary principle that ‘а 
design should have some relation to its site and surroundings. 
The buildings to the west are mainlv of Portland stone, a 
material which cannot be bettered for an open site with a 
southerly aspect. Being well washed by the rain brought by 
the prevailing wind, it is kept beautifully clean and white. 
Thev are also designed in a quiet. tvpe of Renaissance 
eminentiv suitable for a gentleman's house. Тһе designer 
of the flats has, unsociably, disregarded them, erected his 
bui:ding of a glazed terra-cotta, with staring bands of green, 
and carried it up like a young sky-scraper. Our friend 
thought the building showed an excess of individualism, and 
clearly called for some kind of central control in London 
architecture, which would make all work together for the 
common good. 

Passing along Piccadilly, he arrived at the Ritz Hotel, a 
great improvement on the old Walsingham House. Тһе Ritz 
was lacking, perhaps, in imagination, but it possessed а 
delightful dignity and restraint. 

The next building on his list was the Roval Insurance 
Office, a great contrast to the Ritz. Тһе architect had shown 
a laudable striving after an ideal which he bas not quite 
attamed. Тһе general appearance is rather weak: this is 
partly caused by the niches in the piers between the win- 
dows; the stonework being cut away just where strength is 
required. In common with a number of contemporary build- 
ings, it has big blocks apparently left for carving. which has 
not come on. Our friend thought that, possiblv, the Budget, 
of which he had heard so much, had so impoverished the 
country that the carving had been cut out. The lines of the 
entablature over the ground floor are interrupted on the 
canted angle by arch blocks, which confuse the construction, 
tend to destroy the breadth of effect, and weaken the angle. 

Passing along to Piccadilly Circus he turned up Regent 
Street and came across a structure which he thought must 
be the new War Office, or, perhaps, the headquarters of Mr. 
Sandow—it was so massive, monumental, and expressive of 
physical strength. But it turned out to be onlv a row of 
shops, with an hotel over. Неге again, he thought, a most 
important architectural principle, viz., suitable expression. 
had been neglected. Тһе first requisite for a shop is plenty 
of glass area; this involves reducing the necessary piers to 
a minimum size. This in turn naturallv demands a light 
treatment for the superstructure, as you do not want a heavy 
building resting on apparently nothing. The aim in shop 
architecture should be elegance, rather than massive monu- 
mentalism ; the latter being more appropriate for public 
buildings. 

He then passed down Regent Street and along Pall Mall 
to the United Universities Club at the corner of Suffolk 
Street. This building gave him unfeigned pleasure; it was 
not particularly original, but the architect had used the ordin- 
ary Renaissance features in such a masterlv manner that the 
result was perfectlv delightful. 

The next pause was at the Triumphal entrance to the 
Mall. Firstly, he thought the triumphal character was not 
particularly pronounced. Secondly, he did not like the mass 


Oo 


— —— 
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of plain stonework over the arches, it disregarded the old 
maxim of voids over voids. Thirdly, the architect seemed 
uncertain about his treatment of the arches. Не had 
adopted Corinthian columns between them, but instead of 
having richly-sculptured spandrels, like а Frenchman, and 
which would have been in character with the carved caps, 
he had used rustications, which would have been more in 
character with Doric columns. If he had used the latter 
and carried the line of the rustications on the jambs through 
them by means of blocks he would have greatly added to the 
apparent strength of the rather weak piers. Our friend was 
pleased to see the individuality in the detail which the work 
of this architect always possesses ; in striking contrast to the 
detail of some buildings, not far away, which apparentlv 
came straight from a text-book. 

[Passing down Charing Cross he came to the new buildings 
of the Office of Woods and Forests. This was a pleasure 
to behold, in much the same way as the United Universities 
Club, and for the same reason. Тһе detail was particularlv 
happy and just the right size. Our friend noticed that in 
many buildings the detail, although fairly correct, was either 
too large or too small, generally the latter; as if the draughts- 
man had made a mistake in the scale. 

The new War Office was the next building placed at the 
bar. Тһе vertical lines of the angle towers, contrasting 
with the unbroken horizontal lines of the colonnade between, 
were considered very happy. Unfortunately, the detail was 
not equal to the general design. being much below the 
standard of the adjoining building. As to the porch—wei!— 
that had not come from a text-book. 

Passing his old friend Inigo Jones’s Banquetting House, 
which still holds its own among its vouthful rivals, he came 
upon a building so beautiful, daintv and delicate, that he 
decided it must be the home of something feminine, say а 
ladies’ club. To his surprise he was told it was the head- 
quarters of a society for the study of important mihtarv and 
naval matters! Another case of unsuitable expression. 

At the corner of Parliament Square he found a building 
of extremely conservative appearance. Тһе regulation 
rusticated basement, an ^ order" running through two storeys, 
terminated bv .a balustrade with urns. etc., and the detail, 
all as laid down by authoritv. He thought this must surelv 
be the headquarters of the Board of Red Tape, or something 
of the sort, but discovered it was the home of one of the 
most modern and up-to-date of the Departments, the Local 
Government Board. 

Feeling rather tired, he went into the park and sat down 
opposite Sir Gilbert Scott's Foreign and India Office block. 
He wondered whether anything he had seen that morning 
would, in the eves of posterity. beat that fine building, or 
some he had seen on former visits, such as Sir James Penne- 
thorne s London University in Burlington Gardens, the City 
of London School, or the Imperial Institute. 

Just then an old friend, an English architect whom he had 
first met, many vears ago, when on a sketching tour, came 
up and, reading his thoughts, said: “Hallo, oid bov, why 
did vou not let me know you were coming, and 1 would have 
taken you to a few things which show there is life in the old 
bulldog vet, ever in that part of him which applies to architec- 
ture. Will you come now?" Our French friend readily 
acquiesced, and he was taken first to Debenham’s in Wigmore 
Street, a building which both agreed to be an ideal in street 
architecture, built of the same glazed terra-cotta as the 
Gloucester House Flats, but more suitably used here; 
because in a street of ordinary width, and with a northern 
aspect, so seldom washed by the rain. Moreover, the build- 
ing was of sufficient size and importance to strike a keynote 
of its own. The French friend asked why the architect of 
this building was not entrusted with the design for Regent 
Street, but the Englishman replied he was not good at 
conundrums. They then hailed a passing aeroplane and 
went to the Lambeth Town Hall. the Chelsea Town Hall 
Extension, Warings, the late J. D. Seddings’ churches in 
Clerkenwell and Chelsea, the Roval School of Art Needle- 
work, and finished up with the leading architect’s extension 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum. This building has most 
beautiful detail, but was not, on the whole, they considered, 
of that superlative excellence which we expect from its 
talented and world-famed architect. 

The Englishman said: “Our architects are overworked, 
that is, if they get anything to do at all. A modern archi- 
tect has not only, metaphorically speaking, to compose the 
music, and conduct the orchestra, but to play every instru- 
ment himself; and in addition see to the general business 
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of the house, take the money at the doors (һе does not have 
much himself), and put the people in their places. Formerly, 
when architecture was much less complicated than it is now, 
the architect only prepared the general Jesign, and the 
craftsmen, working under him, designed the detail of their 
own work; all working together іп one style. ‘Then it was 
possible to complete a large building without killing the archi- 
tect with overwork, like Street at the Law Courts and Bentley 
at the Westminster Cathedral. If this system was, as far as 
possible, revived, it would be better, both for architecture 
and its practitioners. There is a difficulty, however, as we 
have not a living universal style. If we had it would again 
һе an advantage for both the art and the artist, and might 
in time be attained if all were to work together on certain 
well-defined principles, as to general design, leaving scope 
for individuality in the detail. This is, perhaps, an ideal, 
but an ideal which ought to be aimed at.” 


— QM 
ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 


Ву D. В. Niven, F.R.I.B.A. 


O NE need not have any objections to copyright architec- 

ture if applied only to the work of those who desire it. 
But what architect of any attainments would wish to shelter 
behind such a decree? The thing is an acknowledgment of 
weakness—unprofessional, unfair. 

We have all benefited by the study of both modern and 
ancient work, and if there is any merit in what we ourselves 
are doing, we should feel honoured if it proves of use to 
others. Actual copying of well-proportioned, well-detailed 
work suitable to its purpose is not possible without an appre- 
elation of suitability, proportion, and of detail. Anyone 
with such an appreciation might study contemporary work, 
but would have no need to copy; his culture and knowledge 
of the fitness of things would make this impossible. ‘There 
are so many influences to be considered that the circumstances 
in each problem (aspect, requirements, artistic quality, etc.) 
would invariably lead to a different solution, in accord with 
each particular case. | 

In both Medieval and Renaissance times there is а рго- 
gressive relationship in architecture as it develops. Speak- 
ing generally, each great building was in logical and 
measured advance of what preceded it. Occasionally a 
master mind would appear, to the great and immediate benefit 
of all succeeding work. 

What advance can there be without the intelligent study of 
everything available, both present and past? If, while fullv 
accepting modern conditions, we can carry the traditional 
development a little further, success and the appreciation of 
discerning people shouid in large measure be its own reward. 
Recently some of the Continental nations and America have 
benefited by the study of our domestic work, and we should 
find much benefit from the study of the public and monu- 
mental work of these nations. In this zoth century we аге 
all progressing fast and becoming more cosmopolitan. At 
this time to impose copyright on matters pertaining to archi- 
tecture would be in opposition to the spirit of the age— 
belittling and retrograde. | 


Ву Егслк Woop, F.R.I.B.A. 

I am entirely opposed to the principle of copyright in 
architecture, as I think it would be against progress and 
development. In my opinion one of the unconscious motives 
of the best architects and designers is to influence all and 


evervthing for improvement, and they are willing to give, as. 


they are desirous of receiving. This spirit and motif is to 
me one of the finest traditions that belongs to the artistic 
world, and any attempt to curtail or diminish it would be an 
indelible stain. Тһе artistic world is not primarily ап 
Examination Hall or covered market, but the expression of 
an endeavour for the advantage of whoever wishes to parti- 


cipate. 
————- 


Ат a meeting of the Estate and Property Committee of New- 
castle Corporation on the 13th inst., it was decided to 
recommend the city council to erect slipper and plunge 
baths at Walker and Benwell, at a cost of not more than 
£20,000; one thousand pounds of this sum to be used for 
cottage baths in different parts of the city. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME, 


I! is good news that at last British art promises to receive 

a fine impetus towards higher aims and endowments 
m the establishment of the British School at Rome on a 
better and more permanent foundation, so that it will become 
a worthy home for the study of arts, letters, and archeology. 
First, there is to be a Royal Charter of Incorporation. Then 
the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition have decided to 
establish a system of travelling scholarships in architecture, 
sculpture, and decorative painting, somewhat in the way of 
the French Prix de Rome; and these are to be tenable in 
Rome. Next, the site of the British Pavilion at the recent 
International Exhibition has been presented by the Italian 
municipal authorities. And, to crown all, Colonel Charlton 
Humphreys, the head of the firm of contractors who erected 
the pavilion, has generously presented the building itself 
to the Commissioners. А hostel, studio, library, etc., are to 
come into the completed scheme. Scholarships will be 
awarded annually in architecture, sculpture, and decorative 
painting, tenable from two to three years. The school is 
also to accommodate students holding scholarships from the 
R.A. and the R.I.B.A., and.others concerned in art and 
archzologieal work. * The first director of the school will 
be Dr. Thos. Ashby, and Mrs. Arthur Strong will be 
assistant-director, under the Faculty of Archeology. The 
“ Times” well points out that “more especially will our archi- 
tects derive benefit from this boon, long hoped for and long 
delaved. lt is not too much to say that, though we have 
a certain number of architects who know the history of the 
mother of all the arts, and have mastered its principles— 
handed down through a succession of great men—the rank 
and file are less educated in this respect than their fellow- 
students of painting, and much less educated than the archi- 
tects of Paris and Berlin. What the French architects 
owe to the training and tradition of the Villa Medici, and the 
Germans to their own Institute in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, is incalculable. A generation hence we may fairl) 
hope that the same will be said of the stimulus given to our 
own architecture by the enlarged and reorganised British 


School at Rome.” 
— — 
REGISTRATION: 


Dors the present editor of the “ Builder” think that 

this is an opportune moment to enforce the remarks 
of that journal on registration some fifty vears ago? Con- 
sidering the large amount of educated opinion against regis- 
tration, it is not without significance that whilst our repre- 
sentative bodies are closing their ranks to promote a close 
profession, the enlightened opinion of the “Builder” should 
be just now quoted. Here it is:—“We do not agree in 
opinion with those who would close the profession against 
all who had not made certain provisiona! studies and passed 
certain examinations. Such a restriction in an artistical 
profession, if it could pe brought about—and we know very 
well it could not be—would be more harmful than useful; 
and this we have said for vears, and we have given reasons 
for so saving." When the Bill comes before Parliament, this 
should be brought forward, especially that portion, “we 
know very well 77 could not be.” 


— 
NOTES. 


HE Manchester Society of Architects’ Sessional Paper 
meeting on the 8th inst. was held on somewhat novel and 
distinctly interesting lines. Mr. J. J. Burnet, F.R.I.B.A., 
who was the visitor for the evening, instead of reading а 
formal Paper, led what was announced as an informal dis- 
cussion, mainly upon points arising from an exhibition of 
drawings of his own work, which had been on view for a 
few days. In opening the discussion, Mr. Burnet said that 
they were there that evening in a spirit of camaradene. He 
would say that his works there shown represented genuine 
pleasure in solving problems placed before him by his 
clients. It had been his privilege to work for clients, them- 
selves highly trained | technically—shipbuilders and 
mechanics, who clearly enunciated the problems set before 
him. He also spoke of the pleasure which he had always 
found in travelling in pursuit of knowledge to equip him for 
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Parliament Building, Wellington (N.Z.). Тһе £1,000 First Prize Design, perspective drawing, won by Messrs. John Campbell (Government architect) 


and Claude Paton. (By permission from the “ British-Australasian.” ) 

his work. In the course of the conversation which followed, on the cost of a small house might make all the difference 

Mr. Burnet outlined the inception of the scheme of extension to one’s clients between ease and a straitened life and as 

of the British Museum. The splendid drawings of the work the sum involved increased, so perhaps the evil grew. 

provided fruitful ground for discussion, and the way in —- 

which the minutest details had been thought out was in many IN their report for the session 1910-11 the Council of the 
ways а revelation. Besides the drawings of the Museum, + Glasgow Archeological Society note with satisfaction, says 
photographs and details of many other works of M r. Burnet the “Glasgow Herald," that the unusually complete His. 
were exhibited. | torical Section of the Scottish Exhibition has had a stimulat- 


ing effect on the study of history and arch&olosv in the Wes 
THE annual general meeting and smoking concert of the of Scotland. During the р the dem in Sid 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society was held at the houses in the Water Row, Govan 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Thursday evening, November of an interesting and picturesque memorial of the 
16. The President (Mr. Sidney D. Kitson, M.A., Govan. A committee was appointed to visit and re 
F.R.I.B.A.) occupied the chair, supported by the Lord the buildings before they were removed Drawings and 
Mayor (Mr. Wm. Nicholson). The proceedings opened photographs were obtained, and a report, with e was 
with the President's address to members and associates of drawn up by Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw architect In October 
the society, followed by the distribution of prizes to the ап application was received from the clerk of the Parish 


port upon 


_ students. The Lord Mayor proposed a vote of thanks in a Council of New Kilpatrick, requesting the services of th 
very able speech, in which he remarked upon the necessity society in drafting an inscription to be placed ент е 
for the development of the city upon more broad and archi- board in the cemetery of Bearsden with reference to a en м 
tectural lines. It was as easy, he said, to build well- of the ancient Roman Wall. Mr. George Macdonald IL D. 
designed buildings as to build “теге structures." Mr. J. had prepared an inscription, which was HOw exhibited "i E 

à Common seconded the resolution, which was carried cemetery. The council have kecently had under c 4 
unanimously. A very successful entertainment, arranged by sideration the improvement of the library of the societ т 
Мг. Е. С. Spruce, followed. 15 Proposed to add a number of books relating to the dn 


А SPECIAL meeting of the Council of the Roval Institute of print the catalogue of the library for th 
Тен en of Ireland was held at Хо. 31, South "n RUE 
“rederick Street, Dublin, on Mon-lay last. The President THE Incorporated Society for Promoti y 

Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair. Building, and Repairing of Churches Le Enlargement, 
Also present: Messrs. Frederick Hayes, W. Kaye-P arry, R. usual monthly meeting on Thursd 
Caulfeild Orpen, J H. Webb, н. Allberry, Frederick Society’s House, 7, Dean’s Yard, Westminster ‘Abbey S.W 
Batchelor, G. р. Sheridan, and С. А. Owen, hon. secre- The funds of the soclety i ын 


tary. Some correspondence having been dealt with, the grants voted at this meeting. 

ballot list for the new council was passed. It was decided ыы 

that the Institute certificates should bear no agnomen. Тһе AN extraordinary general meeting of the Glasgow Insti 

President reported that an informa] conference had been of Architects was held on Wednesday жекс oh os 

held between some of the members of the council and the Wilson, Е.Б. ВА... president, in the сірі B a 
'olessors of Architecture and Engineering of the National sideration of a subject of considerable importance ў Th 
niversity, A sub-committee was appointed to meet the Increasing tendency during recent years to select an archit i 

professors, and to arrange, if possible, for a public meeting. only after obtaining competitive plans from a number has 


become a serious burden to all engaged in th 


THE opening meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- of work, owing to the very large outlay involyed phis 
oe p held on the ı5th inst., in the rooms at 117, with the uncertain chance of апу return. The a 
2 i Ev ае МА J. B. Dunn, PRADA: Institute of British Architects now debars its members, under 
livered de » Ede Pe Mom, F.R.LB.A., дут, 4е- penalty, from engagıng ın competitions the conditions of 
able Ten d HUN He took as his subject Attain- which are considered unsatisfactory bv the council, and a 
tectural ; dde E alter Y. won, ш a general manner archi- similar course has been followed by several of the local 
a ы dn e : on tl т ا‎ side of the ques- societies throughout the country affiliated, as is the Glasgow 
eves to itich ai с 2. EP pue utects must close their Institute, with that body. After prolonged consideration of 
Sf Does d Speal ng о | tenders, Mr. Morris said if de the subject, the institute adopted some time ago in general 
able TÉ was We never to allow the original tender assembly the principle involved, and the meeting was held 
9 бе exceeded. Опе or (хо hundred pounds sterling, say, to consider the methods 


to be adopted towards carrying it 
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out, as proposed, in a series of resolutions brought forward 
by the council. In the course of discussion considerable 
divergence of opinion was manifested with regard to some of 
these, and on a vote being taken, it was decided by a 
majority to remit the scheme back to the council for re- 


consideration in detail. 


ARCHITECTS should note the following from the “ Manchester 
Guardian’:—The Warrington Education Committee оп 
Monday considered a proposal of the Sites and Buildings 
Committee that an architectural assistant to the surveyor 
should be appointed to design the plans and act as clerk 
of the works for four new council schools which are to be 
built within the next six vears. The suggested salary was 
£200 a year, which, it was held, would mean a large saving 
in fees. There was great opposition. One member said 
that he did not think they would find many Christopher 
‘Wrens anxious to take on this post at £200 a year. Another 
said he десіней to assist in an attempt to drag professional 
men in the gutter. The proposition was rejected by a large 
majority. . 

Mr. J. MacIntyre HENRY, F.R.LB.A.. has been 
elected as president of the Edinburgh Burns Club. 


ThE late Mr. E. A. Abbey, R.A., has left his house, Chelsea 
Lodge, Tite Street, for the use of the President of the Roval 
Academy, stipulating that it is to be called Abbey House, 
and his bronze bust by Onslow Ford, his own portrait of 
his wife, and a piece bv Augustus Saint-Gaudens, are to be 
placed there permanentlv, with all the furniture and plate. 
Тһе library at Morgan Hall, Fairford, Gloucester, may be 
removed to Abbev House, or to the students’ room at the 
Academy. It is said that Mrs. Abbey, who survives her 
husband, will confirm these bequests. 


AT Newcastle County Court. on the 17th inst.. Judge Green- 
well heard an action which had been remitted from the 
Hight Court, to recover £88 тоғ 3d. for work done and 
money expended in the alteration of a house at Hexham. 
the plaintiff being John Livingstone Miller, builder and con- 
tractor, Prior's House, Tynemouth, and the defendant Harry 
john Spencer, commercial traveller, Clayton Street, New- 
castle. Plaintiff, in cross-examination, denied that he bar- 
pained to do the work required for the sum of £180. That 
sum was mentioned by him only as a rough estimate. He 
also denied that it was on his instructions or suggestions 
that the proposed alterations. were extended, and added 
that the work was done at defendant's instruction. The 
house was practically rebuilt. Evidence called for the plain- 
tiff was to the effect that the charges made were extremely 
reasonable. Defendant swore that the plaintiff undertook 
to do the work for £180, and Mr. J. Weightman Douglas, 
architect and survevor, and Lecturer on Building at the 
Rutherford College, was called as to certain charges made 
by the plaintiff against the defendant, which, in his opinion, 
were excessive. His Honour was satisfied that there was 
no contract, and on that: there must be judgment for the 
plaintiff. He suggested that the parties should agree to a 
judgment in favour of the plaintiff, for £70. His Honour's 
suggested figure was accepted. 


A A 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BOARZELL, SUSSEX. 


Н. O. CnEsswELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

This house is situated on the borders of Kent and Sussex, 
about a mile from the village of Hurst Green, on the main 
road from London to Hastings, and commands fine views to 
the south over the surrounding country. It was build about 
fifty years ago, when the old manor house previously exist- 
ing was destroyed. | 

The work recently carried out consists of the formation of 
a new sitting-hall in the centre of the house, with new oak 
staircase to the first floor, and the remodelling and enlarge- 
ment of the dining-room, library, and billiard-room entailed 
thereby. Тһе drawing-rooms and hall were panelled with old 
oak removed from the original manor house at the time the 
present house was built, and had been varnished and stained 
a dark colour. The old varnishing and staining was care- 
fully removed, and the natural oak exposed апа wax- 
polished. | 
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The old sliding sashes were removed from all mullione 
windows, and were replaced with iron frames and leaded 
glazing, carried out by Messrs. Weldon and Co. of 
Croydon. | 

А new wing was built at the north-west corner of the 
house, containing studio and dark room on the first floor 
and gun room and lumber rooms under, and additional out. 
buildings and kitchen уага were provided to the north. 

New soil drainage was laid, and new sanitary fittings and 
plumbing work throughout, executed by Messrs. Dent and 
Hellver, of London, with sewage disposal tanks carried out 
bv Messrs. Tuke and Bell . 

A new water supply was also brought in from the mains 
of the Ticehurst Water Company, and new electric light 
installation and hot-water and heating arranged by Messrs 
Dolby and Williamson, of Westminster. | | 

All the new walling to the main block was executed in 
local Sussex sandstone, obtained from the Barham Quarries 
at Wadhurst, the roofs being covered with grey-green Precelh 
slates, in place of the old blue Bangor slating, previous! 
existing. | 

А new terrace wall was erected all along the south ап] 
west sides of the house, the stone being obtained from a 
quarry on the estate. 

The other works included a new engine-house for the 
electric lighting plant, and remodelling the old stables to fi 
them for use as a garage. 

The general building contractors were Messrs. Jame: 
Wood and Sons, of Maidstone, and the decoration work 
was carried out by Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, of 
London. 

Mr. A. Fincham acted as clerk of works. 


THE HALI. HOUSE, HAWKHURST, KENT. 


Н. О. CressweLL, F.R.I.B. A., Architect. 

These works, which were carried out during 1909 and 
1910, consist of the addition of a new dining-room at the 
south-east corner, and a billiard-room at the north-west angle 
ot the previously existing old building, with bedrooms over 
each, and a new servants’ wing and out-buildings on the east 
sile. Internally, the old house was largely altered and 
rebuilt, the chief improvement consisting of the formation 
ot a large sitting-room-hall in place of the small rooms, an 
provision of new sanitarv arrangements throughout. 

The new walls were built in thin 2-in. bricks of a rel 
brown colour, supplied by the Stone Court Brick and Tile 
Company, and dark-red hand-made tiles to roofs and upper 
part of walls, supplied by the same firm. 

Complete svstems of electric lighting and heating and höt- 


water service, and new drainage with septic tank for sewage 
disposal, were also installed. 

General building work executed by Mr. Lewis Edwards, 
of Hawkhurst; sanitary work by Messrs. Dent and Heller. 
London ; electric light installation by Messrs. Duncan Watson 
and Co., of London; heating and hot-water services by 
Messrs. Strode and Co., of Regent's Park, N.W. 

The clerk of works was Mr. Chas. Bentley. 


PARLIAMENT BUILDING, WELLINGTON, NEW 
ZEALAND. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, F.R.I.B.A.. and CLAUDE PATON, 
Architects. 

Messrs. Campbell and Paton, of Wellington, New Zealand, 
have secured the first premium in this competition, 41,000, 
and this we now illustrate һу courtesy of the “ British- 
Australasian.” The adjudicator was Colonel Vernon, late 
Government architect of New South Wales, and Mr. John 
Campbell is the Government architect of New Zealand. 
Messrs. John Campbell and Chas. A. Lawrence won the 
fourth premium of £250; Messrs. Turnbull and Son and J. 
S. Seddon were awarded the second premium of £500; and 
Mr. W. H. Gummer, £300. Thirty-three designs were Ге 
ceived, all from New Zealand architects. The portion {0 
be built is estimated to cost 4,160,000, and the secon 
£90,000. The design appears to have considerable ment. 


%- 


SourHEND Town Counci has decided to build a 1% 
pier at Westcliff, with a concert ihall, bandstand, an 
accommodation for landing from yachts, at a cost of 417000: 
A swimming bath to cost £5,000 will be included. 
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DESIGNS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


To the Editor of ‘THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


SIR,— During my momentary visit to these shores, after 
an absence of nearly four decades (since the spring, 1874), 
I have just perused your current issue in its entirety. It 
might have quite altered my determination of quitting the 
metropolis of Britannia for that of Germania, had there 
existed a weekly architectural brochure, with а weekly 
resume anent the official malpractices that аге overwhelm- 
inglv apparent in the consummation of the public edifices 
dumped here and there in the greatest city hitherto known. 
Your remarks upon the subject ought to get and receive a 
wide circulation. ‘The Mall debacle, starting from a huge 
workhouse, and leading out to a gate of traffic blown together 
from all points of the compass, seems likely in the imme- 
diate future to be duplicated in the St. Paul's Bridge 
scheme. For the first time since the Great Fire of London, 
1666, the City has another opportunity of rising to the 
sublime heights of a great occasion. ‘The first thing re- 
quisite is to cry a temporary halt, and contemplate the grand 
possibilities which will manifest themselves later. First, 
po on with the Southwark Bridge, with a view to outflank 
the two hideous railway bridges of Blackfriars and. Cannon 
Street ; then, when that is achieved, let there be a public 
exhibition of tentative designs for this culminating City 
improvement, viz., St. Paul's Bridge. The grand theme 
and ilea not to be lost sight of is, that, supposing the specta- 
tor to be standing in the centre of the prospective archi- 
tsctural river span, on looking north his eves will take in 
the vista of St. Christopher Wren's grand Church ot St. 
Paul's; and on looking south the King Edward Memorial. 
exemplified, sav, in Britannia 5 Colonial Museum. It 
would, Sir, in the dim future, for which all great works 
should cater, attract all those hailing from Britannia's limit- 
less realms, in lasting admiration of how the Mother Country 
thougut of all her Colonial children. 

Mv antagonism to the then chairman (1874) of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Sir MacGarell Hogg. anent the con- 
templated huge mistake of the creation of the Thames 
Embankment in not having several Northumberland 
Avenues, as it were, deploving and converging on the 
Embankment, I thus turned my back for all time, regarding 
it utterly hopeless to get intellectual sympathy from апу 
central body. The Т.С.С. and Office of Works are in the 
same category. — Yours truly, 

(PROFESSOR) OSCAR ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


To the Editor of THE BritisH ARCHITECT. 


DEAR Sir,—lt is amazing what shifts the exponents of 
Renaissance are put to, to defend it in this country. In 
vour issue of the 17th inst., Professor Reilly is reported 
to have said, in reference to St. George's Hall, Liverpool: 
“The only thing where it failed was in its setting, which, 
of course, had nothing to do with the building itself.” 

‘Surely the setting existed before the building, and, there- 
fore, cannot reasonably be blamed, because the building 
does not fit it. All the finest architecture in the world 15 
grown out of its environment, and the first duty of an 
architect is to see that his building looked as if it grew 
out of the local conditions and surroundings, which is what 
the St. George's Hall certainly does not do. 

Shirt-front and drawing-board architecture has led to the 
neglect of fitness to site. I have not had the privilege of 
reading or hearing Professor Reilly’s address, and hope I 
have not done him any injustice in making these remarks. 
1 am only actuated bv a keen desire to impress upon the 
rising gencration of young architects that all good archi- 
‘tecture must be based on a reverent and careful considera- 
tion of environment, and I feel sure the Professor will sym- 
pathise with me in this.--Yours truly, 

C. Е. А. Voysey. 


- ——— 
THE King Edward Memorial Fund is now close on £70,000. 


LORD LONSDALE, in speaking at Whitehaven the other day 
as to improving his property, said he had been told и 
would take longer to pull down an old house than to pull 
down a new onc, but he was going to try it. 
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Ву Н. HEATHCOTE STATHAM.* 


\ HEN ту friend, Mr. Spielmann, gave us his interesting 
illustrated Paper, three or four years ago, on modern 
English sculpture, it occurred to me that it might very well 
be followed, at a convenient season, by an illustrated Paper 
on modern French sculpture. Perhaps this Paper would 
have come more suitably, as it was first intended, at the 
close of the session, since it is not a strictly architectural 
subject ; but I was asked to read ıt now to take the place of 
another, the author of which could not be ready in time; 
and after all, sculpture is the art most closely connected with 
architecture, being, as I heard, a sculptor once remark, “only 
a superior form of masonry.” But this was said at a meet- 
ing of architects. = | 
That some notice and illustration of modern French 
sculpture is not uncalled-for is evident from the fact that, 
as a general rule, I have found that the only name that any 
one knows in England is that of Rodin. I went into a 
well-known art-photographer's to ask if they had any photo- 
graphs of modern French sculpture, and was told—“ Rodin ? 
О, ves, we have a number”; and the same was the result at 
the London branch of a French photographer’s ; in each case 
thev had a whole portfolio of Rodin’s works, and of all 
the other eminent sculptors of France only some half-dozen 
stray photographs; and why that was, the usual law of 
supply and demand of course explains. Ав to the origin 
and the reasonableness of what I call “the Rodin craze” 
I have something to say just now; m the meantime I would 
merely remark that if people on this side of the Channel 
really believe that French sculpture of to-day is summed up 
in the works of М. Rodin, it is high time they were told 
differently. I believe I may claim to have seen every piece 
of French sculpture of importance for nearly a quarter of a 
century back; at all events, І have seen and made notes on 
the sculpture of every Paris Salon since 1880. And I 
wonder sometimes whether those who profess to be interested 
in contemporary art, but who never take the trouble to visit 
the Salon—whether they realise what the annual sculpture 
exhibition at the Salon means. It means that for at least 
a quarter of a century back, first in the great .central court 
of the old Palais de l'Industrie (originally built for the 1878 
Exhibition); then in the vast space covered by the roof of the 
Galerie des Machines; lastly in the great central court of 
the magnificent. Palace of Art, built in 1900, there has been 
seen every vear a collection of between eight and nine 
hundred new works in sculpture; some of them no doubt 
commonplace in conception, some óf them perhaps rather 
entre and хем in composition; but all, I think, up to a 
high standard of technical execution; and а considerable 
number of them, every vear, representing. both in concep- 
tion and execution the highest style of sculptural art. I do 
rot think the whole history of art can show such ап extra- 
ordinary evidence cf artistic energy and vitality as 15 dis- 
plaved in these successive annual exhibitions of French 
sculpture. Т have in most years had the opportunity of re- 
cording my impressions on the Salon exhibitions in one or 
another English periodical (chiefy in the “Fortnightly 
Review,” or more lately in the “Nineteenth Century”); and 
аз one cannot very well remember, twenty years after. 
wards, what one's impressions were at the time, I should 
like to quote a few words that I wrote in closing a review of 
the Salon of 18g0:— Taking this as a representation of 
French sculpture for one vear, and comparing it with our 
little show at the Royal Academy, the contrast is extra- 
ordinary enough; and the evidence of mental vigour and 
pawer of invention as well as of execution among French 
sculptors is equally extraordinary. In walking 
through the collection at the Palais de l'Industrie we are 
confronted by new ideas, new treatments, and new force and 
meaning imparted to old subjects; we are gaining new 
poetic conceptions of those subjects; and this not only in 
isolated instances, but in the case of a large proportion of 
the works exhibited.” 
If there has been a certain degree of decline in French 
sculpture the last few vears—anıl I am afraid there has— 
still I think the impression here recorded as to its intellectual 
interest would be true in the main up to the present 
It must be admitted, however, that 1890 was 


moment. 
1904 are the two 


rather an exceptional vear; that and 


k n ou m 


*From a Paper read on Monday night at the К.Т.В.А. 
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greatest years I remember in Salon sculpture. But I think 
I shall be able to show vou enough illustrations to-night to 
justify the feeling expressed іп my record of 1890. 

Now, what do we look for in sculpture? First and pre- 
eminently, perfectly modelled form, sculpture being the art 
dealing with form only, without the assistance of colour and 
perspective; for even relief sculpture is not so much per- 
spective as the super-position of two or more planes of 
delineation. And hence the nude figure will always be the 
highest effort and ambition of the sculptor: first, because 
there alone it is that form has to be refined to the utmost. 
As Browning puts it in one of his poems, when he imagines 
some one exclaiming :— Е 


“ * As like as a hand to another hand! 
Who said that, never took his stand, 
Found and followed, like me, an hour 
The beauty in this—how free, how fine, 
To fear, almost, of the limit іше!” 


And, secondly, that the figure, delivered from the conven- 
tional bondage of costume, becomes an abstract thing, not 
tethered to time or place. And though mere beauty in a 
figure is in itself enough to justify sculpture, this abstract 
figure may also be made the means of symbolising an 
abstract idea, so that sculpture may in that sense become, 
what Matthew Arnold said poetry ought to be—“a criticism 
of Life." And it is for the frequent recurrence of this effort 
to symbolise thought that French sculpture of the modem 
period is, among other qualities, especially remarkable. And 
to furnish man with an adequate material for such abstract 
and symbolic form in sculpture, God created marble :— 


—“ as it were 
Some clear primordial creature dug from depths 
Jn the earth’s heart, where itself breeds itself, 
And whence all baser substance may be worked": 


so says the sculptor in “ Pippa Passes.” And when his bride 
glances up at the model of a figure of a medieval German 
Kaiser in splendid array, he says :-- 


“Ah! do not mind that; better that will look 
When cast in bronze :” 


and he was quite right; marble is too ethereal a material to 
be prostituted to the carving of tailoring and millinery. 

The expression of abstract idea through abstract form is 
then the highest mission of sculpture. Beyond or below 
that, what possibilities are there? The actual form and 
presence of memorable personages, in their habit as they 
lived, can be commemorated in bronze, though not suitably 
in marble; or, which 1$ far better, the portrait head alone 
can be represented, in bronze or marble, accompanied by 
figures symbolical of the character and career of the person 
commemorated, which is the favourite way with the French ; 
and here we come round again to the abstract ideal. Sculp- 
ture may represent, also, significant facts and forms from 
the life of its own day, especially those which are typical 
rather than merely incidental; though this is a function. of 
sculpture to be used with caution and reserve, lest it should 
degenerate into mere realism and plaving to the gallery. Of 
all these varied functions of the art of sculpture vou will 
see examples in the illustrations I have to show you. 


-----Ф%- 


Ат a meeting of the Town Council of Glasgow on the 16th 
inst.—Lord Provost D. М. Stevenson presiding—the Town- 
Clerk Depute (Mr. Bowers) read a letter from Mr. William 
George Black, of Dowanhill, Glasgow, requesting, on behalf 
of his wife and himself, the permission of the council to re- 
construct the ancient town or market cross of Glasgow, 
which, erected many centuries ago, had become dilapidated 
by 1659, and was removed in that year. “We,” the letter 
continued, “have long had this in contemplation, but the 
difficulty was to see how, in the limited space available, 
the cross could be re-erected at or near its proper site at the 
foot of the High Street. The recent decision of the town 
council to consider as to the reconstruction of the area 
formerly occupied by the Tontine buildings and other pro- 
perty appears, however, to offer an opportunity for restoring 
to Glasgow an emblem of the continuity of civic life from 
remote times, such as is familiar in Edinburgh and in 
other ancient burghs of Scotland.” The matter was re- 
mitted to a committee to arrange as to a site. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY.* 

| DON "Г know to whom the greatest condolence is due— 

to the president in his second vear of office, or to the 
audience which has to listen to his second opening address, 
In his first year the ideas which he has been formulating for 
a lifetime come tripping from his pen. Не eagerly seizes 
the first opportunity which has been vouchsafed to him of 
putting forth his views, and of boring his fellow-architects 
with his own theories of the past, present, and future of 
architecture, of the building trades. and of every subject 
remotelv-—or not at all—connected therewith. He spends 
weeks in looking up quotations, and in fervently studying 
past presidential addresses, in the hope of culling therefrom 
some choice phrase or subtle suggestion. 

But a second presidential address is a very different 
matter—the message has all been given before, the well is 
dry, fresh inspiration refuses to appear. You must bear 
with me, therefore, to-nıght in the few commonplace remarks 
with which I propose to address you. 

And, firstiv—as good Yorkshiremen—a few words about 
ourselves. The society has lost this summer the services 
of its secretarv, Ralph Thorp, who has gone to Canada. 
Short as the time was in which he served as secretary, he 
won the sood opinion of all our members by his courtesy 
and efficiency, and our good wishes follow him. Mr. White- 
head, who has done such good work for the Sketching Club, 
has kindly consented to take his place. I believe he will not 
tall below the high standard of achievement set Бу his pre- 
decessors in the office. 

The vear that has just passed has not been an important 
one in the history of our society. But happy is the society 
which has no history, and the object of this society is not 
to make history, but to go quietly on its way, as a permanent 
and unpretentious guardian of the interests of architecture 
and architects in this province. It is its business to hold a 
watching brief, and not to take action unless its good offices 
are required, or its intervention is tolerably certain of 
success. Nothing Js so harmful to a society such as ours 
as undue haste in action, or the tendency of unasked-for 
advice, which is likely not to be accepted. T, therefore, 
submit to vou that it is in no sense detrimental to the society 
that its name has not been in evidence in the newspapers. 
and I assure vou that it has done а considerable amount 
of qmet, unseen, but none the less useful, work during the 
past session. 

There are points, however, of a more public nature which 
сиг council] might well take in hand in the near future. 
Such, for instance, as a firm protest against the increase of 
oficial architecture, which is becoming a menace to prac- 
Using architects, and which is costing the ratepayers aud 
laxpavers—as was so ably pointed out by Mr. Leonard 
Stokes in his presidential address at the R.T.B.A. the other 
night—considerably more than if the work were put out in 
the fairer and more reasonable way to rate-paving and tax- 
paving architects. The public ought to be made to realise 
that they ате paying more for what we may be pardonably 
plumbers, rent-collectors, and undertakers. | 

Another point which has been discussed by our council 
more than once is the growing evil of builders who make 
their own plans with’one hand and hold out their caps with 
the other to architects to give them work. It is a cardinal 
fact of elemental justice that a man cannot eat his cake and 
lave it, and if a firm and united attitude were to be adopted 
by members of this society, it is reasonable to suppose that 
those misguided builders could be made by practical means 
effectively to see the errors of their wavs. And this brings 
me to the time-worn subject of registration, a subject which 
requires no arugments in its favour here. TI own that m 
my early days I was opposed to registration, but experience 
has taught me to be а thorough-going advocate of that 
policy. Tt is unnecessary at this time of dav, when every 
trade and profession has formed itself into a trades union. 
to point out the advantages which would accrue to our pro- 
fession by a closer union and a sterner discipline. It ought 
to һе impossible for an emplover to bargain for a less re- 
muneration than the modest minimum prescribed by the 
institute, or for an architect to agree to such an arrange- 
ment. Tt ought to be impossible that architectural work 
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"Delivered. by the President, Mr. Sidnev D. Kitson, М.А., on 
November 16, 
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should іс done—and ill-done at that—by builders, 
plumbers, r rent- collectors, and undertakers. 
The institute is moving slowlv but surely towards this 


achievement. The policy was ably advocated more vears 
aso than, probably, he cares to remember, by one of our ex- 
daa Mr. J. W Connon; and it has been endorsed, 
I think. Бу evervone else ho has occupied this chair. 
Nearly 2,000 Licentiates have alreadv been enrolled in the 
ranks of the institute. Thus, a most useful element of 
solidarity has been obtained in furtherance of the poliev of 
registration. Хо application for the Licentiateship will be 
entertained after next June, and therefore all members of 
this society who are eligible and still remain outside the 
institute, are urged to avail themselves of the opportunity. 
The council of the institute have pledged themselves to elect 
as Licentiates all who are recommended by the council of 
their local society without further formality. I should be 
grateful, therefore, if any who are still hesitating in the 
matter would come and have a talk with me about it. The 
amalgamation of the Society of Architects with the institute 
seems likely to be accomplished in the near future. This 
statesmanlike arrangement has meant self-sacrifice and the 
exercise of much tact and common-sense on both sides. The 
fact that such qualities have been so fully shown in these 
negotiations is a guarantee for the successful termination of 
the campaign for the statutory recognition of architects. 

All this is perhaps rather dull, but I am convinced it is 
of the utmost importance to the profession Тһе reason 
why in the past men have held aloof from the movement is 
that thev felt that it would mean the embracing of all— 
good, bad, and indifferent—who professed architecture. It 
has come clearly to be realised that statutory recognition is 
necessarv, because, among other things, of the increasing 
and intolerable burdens which recent legal decisions with 
almost impish ingenuity continue to pile up upon the poor 
architect. It is realised that it means the inclusion, for the 
time being, of some who, under the more stringent tests 
of the future, would not find a place. But it will be the 
part of architectural education, which has made such rapid 
strides in late years, to raise the standard and to weed ош 
the unfit. And so in time, though we шау not live to see it, 
Architecture will take her place “besides Medicine as a well- 
organised and disciplined profession, doing a work hardly 
less important than that of Medicine for the benefit of the 
community. 

The most important thing of all in connection with the 
profession is the provision of education. Twenty years ago, 
architectural education outside the usual office routine of 
pupilage hardly existed. Much progress has been made 
since then, and the proposed establishment of a British 
School of Art and Architecture at Rome is another step in 
advance. Hitherto the winners of studentships have 
wandered, sketch-book in hand, over Europe, filling up their 
time, doubtless very pleasantly, but with little or no dis- 
cretion or continuity in their efforts. Whether Rome at the 
present dav is the best place for the study of living archi- 
tecture, 15, I think, open to doubt. But if we cannot all 
go to Rome, it is open to all students in this province to 
attend the architectural school at the Leeds School of Art, 
where, under the direction of Mr. Coombs, a verv thorough 
and sympathetic teaching is to be obtained. 

The work sent in by our students is alwavs an interesting 
demonstration of the standard of architectural education at 
the time. One learns what they are thinking about, what 
are their preferences, and what is their present idea of 
architectural design and achievement. 

This year the work is of a high quality, but there is not 
enough of it. Consequentlv, the competition has been poor, 
although the work which has been submitted has, in nearly 
every case, reached a sufficiently high level as to demand 
and to obtain a prize. 

The silver medal for measured work goes to Mr. 
Kruckenburg for a very carefully and artistically-rendered 
study of Hubherholme Church—a building which seems to 
enshrine within itself the traditional characteristics of U pper 
Wharfedale. The author has lovingly noted on his draw- 
ings all the charm of texture and of almost accidental design 
which goes so far to make up the attractiveness of the 
subject. But I should like to see next vear some sets sent 
in for this competition of more modern. buildings, such as 
the Leeds Town Hall, the Mansion House at Roundhay, or 
the Corn Exchange—to take at random a few local instances. 
There can be no "doubt but that the study of good modern 
work is far more helpful than the measuring of ordinary 
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medieval work, so much of which depends for its appeal 
upon its pictures jueness or other entirely fortuitous quality. 

The competition in the design class has been very keen, 
and the results have justified all the trouble which our hon. 
secretarv has taken with the organisations of the four sub- 
jects for design. Three men have each severally occupied 
the first, second, and third place; and so prizes of the full 
value of the first prizes are awarded to each of them. And 
I think the members of the society will endorse the verdict 
of the council, and agree that all three deserve the honour. 

The subject of the prize for construction was a difficult 
one, and elicited two very elaborate designs for a staircase, 
and done in reinforced. concrete. The prize goes to Mr. 
Voekel for a carefully-constructed anl well-worked-out set 
of drawings. 

Mr. € hadwi ick's measured sketches form a very fine record 
of work, ably rendered, and the series of details from the 
interior of Kirkstall Grange are particularly good. 

There was only one competitor for the essay prize, which 
is disappointing. The subject was “Yorkshire Building 
Stones, and their Influence upon Design." И was hoped 
that, after Mr. Henderson s interesting lecture on the houses 
of the Dales, several students would be induced to compete. 
The work of Mr. Palmer, who is the author of the only 
essay sent in, has been adjudged to be of sufficient merit to 
obtain the prize. И is a painstaking effort, which is perhaps 
too strictly geological. There are, too, considerable 
evidences of scissors and paste—nor has he illustrated his 
remarks sufficiently with marginal sketches. But. further 
criticisms must be reserved until the students’ evening in 
March, when he will have the honourable ordeal of reading 
it to his fellow-students, and of listening to their criticisms. 

The Sketching Club has had a good vear, favoured. by 
fine weather, and an equally fine con. secretary, and the 
attendances at the meetings and enthusiasm shown are most 
encouraging. It is to be hoped that this club will continue 
to flourish, for it promotes good comradeship and healthy 
emulation. 

A review of the state of emplovment among our members 
during the past year is not an inspiriting one, and we have to 
record the departure from the province of some of our 
number. Several firms of contractors, with honourable 
records behind them, have ceased business. The feeling of 
confidence that was in the air up to a few years ago seems 
to have died away, people are marking time, and hesitating 
to invest money In building enterprise. Nor are the Census 
returns of the current vear for Leeds of an inspiring nature. 
It is not good news to hear that the population of the city 
Is increasing. now at a less rate than it was this time а 
hundred years ago. There. were then probably not five 
architects. practising in. Leeds, while now there must be ten 
times as many. There is, however, no reason why a manu- 
facturing town should grow indefinitely, and there are many 
reasons why it should not. And, after all, a city which 
contains nearly half a million of inhabitants is a respectable 
unit. Athens, at the height of her artistic achievement, 
Florence, in the Renaissance, never contained so many in- 
habitants ; and it is doubtful if the London of Sir Christopher 
Wren counted many more. Jt must be admitted that in 
artistic matters Leeds has not progressed durmg the past 
vear. The starving of the Art Gallery, the suppression of 
its Curatorship, and the abolition of municipal concerts, 
may save a few hundreds to the rates, but one is tempted 
to think that they are economies bought at too dear a price. 
All who care for the few remaining buildings of an older 
Leeds will deeply regret the drastic treatment at present 
being portioned out to Red Hall. As usual, the literarv 
gentlemen have not spared us. In an ode to the statue 
of the Black Prince, the poet of “ Punch" alludes to Leeds 
ах "à haunt of misery and gloom”; while a sonnet in the 
"Spectator" has some hard things to sav on the ugliness of 
Leeds. In a recently- published guide-book to the West 
Riding. I find the following choice passage: —“ И is ques- 
tionable whether апу other city—except, perhaps, Sheffield 
—(displavs to the railway traveller such а scene of smoky 
hideousness as is offered to those who, descending from the 
Bramhope tunnel, and having left only a few minutes behind 
them the green and open valley of the Wharfe, look ош 
towards the east along the filthy river Aire, from the summit 
of the viaduct which crosses the Kirkstall Road.” These 
extracts do not make pleasant reading. but it is as well 
sometimes to see ourselves as others see us. It is inevit- 
able that the stranger who approaches Leeds, expecting. to 
find it a Vienna or а Paris, should be « disappointed, Nor 
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has the claim yet been made-for the city that it is a health 
or pleasure resort. But it is a great manufacturing centre, 
where neariy half a million people live, and work probably 
as hard as in any other town in the world. Апа by reason 
of the strenuousness of their lives, sunshine and pure air 
should be all the more necessary to their existence. Only 
recently, a professor, speaking in Sheffield, told his audi- 
ence that smoke was essential for the production of the best 
steel. But surely, as Mr. Gladstone once said with refer- 
ence to another matter in a place not a hundred vards from 
where we now are, “the resources of civilisation are not yet 
exhausted.” And it is difficult to believe that science could 
not produce the best steel by a more cleanly method if it 
was made worth the while of science to do во. People have 
grown so used to what is really a reproach to our civilisation, 
ог they are so busy in making money, that they have come 
to regard our smoke-laden atmosphere with regret, cer- 
tainly, but with resignation. The architect suffers from this 
nuisance perhaps more than any other member of the com- 
munity ; for the public are disinclined to put up good build- 
Ings, when they know that they will be shrouded іп soot 
within а year after erection. Recently a miniature ^ White 
City’ has been growing up at the bottom of East Parade, 
built of a white terra-cotta of Jocal manufacture, which has 
done much to brighten the neighbourhood, But this material 
is, after all, only a palliative, whose use would never have 
been thought of but for the present atmospheric 
tions of our big towns. 

Town-planning in our province has not vet passed out of 
the region of talk into that of practical polities. A very 
generally expressed desire has been, however, shown that 
the new сөШету districts so rapidly growing up round Don. 
caster should be something better than the sordid mining 
Villages to which we are accustomed. The Archbishop. of 
York зав the other das, that now our municipalities had 
great opportunities. put into their hands, and he believed 
that had there been more care and desire in the past to 
check individual enterprises by the common good, thev 
would have been able to present to the world something 
that was not onlv stimulating, but something more beautiful 
and healthy than those amorphous streets which crawled up 
and down like ugly insects in the manufacturing districts 
of Yorkshire. 

In Halifax, a competition, with prizes given by the jocal 
member, has been held for the best plan for improving the 
laving-out both of the town and suburbs. ft is much to be 
desired that a similar competition should be held in Leeds. 
‘There seems an opportunity now, when additional municipal 
accommodation is зо urgently needed, and when the in- 
firmarv, has embarked upon an extension scheme, that the 
approaches to the Town Hall—which stands in its inky 
cloak, as a sort of Hamlet among the buildings of the world, 
bemused by its own surroundings—should be widened and 
improved, Хо street alteration of any kind has taken place 
here since the Town Hall was built, and surely it is high 
time that the setting to the fabrie which our forebears 
wrought so well should be taken in hand. 

There is now the chance for the correlation of some of 
the more important of our public buildings. The obvious 
truth cannot be too often repeated that one fine building 
does not make a fine city; but the wise grouping together of 
fine buildings not only doubles the value of those buildings 
themselves, but also provides the only elements out of which 
a stately city is made. In an interesting address which the 
city engineer, Mr. Lancashire, read to the Association of 
Municipal Engineers last summer, upon the development 
of Leeds, he said, “Although recent improvements have re- 
sulted in the possession of тапу streets and buildings of 
which Leeds is justly proud, 1t cannot be argued that re- 
construction is as satisfactory as construction properly 
planned in the first instance, even apart from the extremely 
heavy extra cost. Опе ıs bound to realise that, in some 
cases, there has been no design bevond street widening for 
better travelling facilities, no motive bevond the wider 
streets and the better buildings which have followed the 
widenings; and some of the fine new buildings have been 
erected where it is impossible to appreciate properly the 
full beauty of the architect's creation.” 

Now that the population of Leeds has become steadv 
and almost stationary, and now that it is no longer needful 
that the owner of agricultural land at some remote distance 
from the citv should display a notice-board calling attention 
to his “тіре building land," the opportunity arises for a 
general tidving up in our suburbs. "There is no longer anv 
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reason why they should resemble a miners’ camp or a 
navvies’ settlement—all barbed wire and empty tins. 
Because every plot in a suburban road is not built upon, it 
seems hard on the unfortunate people who are there that 
their roads should be entirely unmade and often impassable. 
Even now, by the exercise of some thought and by the co. 
operation of adjoining owners, the suburbs might be opened 
out from the blind alley condition in which they have so 
often grown up. | 

Probably the most important building enterprise in this 
neighbourhood at the present time is the Citv of Leeds 
Training College and its fleet of attendant hostels. There 
every care has been taken with the disposition and groupin 
of the various buildings, and this forethought will, I think, 
result in an interesting and satisfactory lav-out. There is 
cvery chance, ioo, that the suburb which will grow up around 
n will be carefully and effectively planned. 

For the first time there 1s a Lord Mayor of Leeds who is 
connected with the building trades ; and we may rest assured 
that Mr. Nicholson, who is an honorary member of our 
society, will do what he can to promote its best interests 
during his term of office. 

I hope that members will attend the lectures well during 
the coming session. They form a varied and attractive list ; 
and the best way to show appreciation of the trouble and 
kindness involved bv the various lecturers 1s to turn up well, 
and to join in the discussion afterwards. 

Now, nothing remains but to wish vou a pleasant and 
prosperous year. The happiest life that a man can lead is 
an architect's lite if his interests and sympathies lie that 
way. And, I would add, the happiest architects are the pro- 
vincial architects, for they usually have a greater range and 
variety їп their work, and have more varied lav interests 
than is possible to Londoners. And, to crown all, thev 
have the open country at their back, with all that ıt means 
to a man s health and spirits. Nor does it seem needful, 
now that a traditional style is once more beginning to emerge 
from the chaos of clever electicism, and now that oppor- 
tunities for study are so much greater, that the design of 
provincial architects should be measurabiy inferior to that 
of their London brethren. 

Professor Blomfield, indeed, in his history of English 
Ren ussance architecture, spoke of "the technical inferiority 
m design which has to some extent characterised the work 
of provincial architects since the 18th century. Yet of the 
ten best designs which he as assessor m the recent Man. 
chester Art Gallery competition selected, seven, if I mistake 
not, were the work of provincial architects. And one of 
the sclected ten designs was by the treasurer of this societ:. 
This occurred, mind vou, in a competition calling for the 
highest qualities in. monumental planning and design. 

So. although It is quite certain. that we cannot all be 
men of genius, we can at any rate see to it that our buili- 
ings shall full the sound and common-sense ‘requirements 
of Inigo Jones, and be “solid, masculine, and unaffected.” 
We can put the best that is in us into our work, play the 
game, and mind our own business, and thus ensure happt- 
ness, not only to ourselves, but to those who come in contact 
with us. 
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HE first ordinary meeting of the new session was held 

at 28, Bedford Square, on November 16, which was 

preceded by the annual meeting of the students, for the 
election of the committees and officers for the vear. 

The Chairman of the Students’ Section, Mr. H. У. Milnes 
Emerson, A.R.T.B.A., presided af the students’ meeting, 
and was re-elected, as were also the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The President of the society, Мг. С. E. Bond, J.P., then 
took the chair, and the minutes of the previous meeting 
having been confirmed, the proceedings opened with the 
nomination of twenty-six candidates for membership, and 
five for the register of students. 

The ballot for new members and students resuited in the 
election of twenty-nine members and nineteen students. 

The President then handed to Mr. J. В. Leathart, the 
winner of the society's Travelling Studentship, 1911. the 
silver medal and a cheque for £10, the latter being the 
balance of the award of #25. Тһе Chairman heartily 
congratulated the recipient on the work which he had sub- 
mitted, both in the competition and as a result of his subse- 


quent sketching tour. Mr. Leathart’s drawings, 
with others, were on view. 

The hon. auditor, Mr. Ellis Marsland, presented the 
auditors’ report and balance-sheet for the year ended 
October 31, 1911, and stated that there was ап increase 
in the revenue over last year of £666, due principally to 
the increase in the membership, the membership examination 
candidates, and on the revenue from publications. 

The general expenses had naturally increased somewhat, 
owing to the maintenance of the establishment and new pre- 
mises, but there was nothing to call for particular comment 
in regard to the expenditure, and the net result was a 
surplus for the year of £626, which was a record for апу 
year. 

“Тһе total surplus of assets over liabilities was £2,626, 
and the. loan from the bank had been reduced during the 
last fortnight from £1,500 to £1,100. 

In comparing one year with another, they had to take into 
account the varying character of the work which the council 
was called upon to undertake, and it was satisfactory to find 
that the first year of the society in its new home had been 
the most successful of its existence, and the action of the 
council in thus providing for the needs of the society in the 
way of accommodation had been justified. 

Mr. Marsland proceeded to refer to the progress of the 
society during the past thirteen years, as shown by a chart, 
which had been prepared by the secretary. This showed 
that the annual income had risen during that period from 
£710 105. to £3,222, the subscriptions from 4550 to 
£1,886, the entrance fees from £8 to £285, and the mem- 
bership from 530 to 1,976. ` 

The progressive policy of the council had borne good 
fruit, and ever since they had taken the wise step of raising 
the annual subscription (a matter which met with the entire 
approval of the members at the time), the society һай con- 
tinued to prosper in every possible way, and had never stood 
in a more sound condition, financially and otherwise, than 
at the present moment, and this in spite of various 
hindrances which had been encountered during the past 
уеат. 

The auditors’ report and balance-sheet having been 
unanimously adopted, the President addressed the members 
on the position of the society, both in relation to the Royal 
Institute and the question of registration. 
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THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY'S LECTURES. 


НЕ coming series of lectures promises to be a very in- 
teresting one. The list is as follows:—January 24, 
“The Unity and Difference in Art and Craft,” Thackeray 
Turner, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.; January 31, “London: An 
Architectural Svllabus,? Professor Beresford Pite. 
F.R.I.B.A.; February 7, “Past and Present Conditions of 
Building,” Н. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A.; February 14, “Тһе 
Sculptor's Craft” (demonstrated and illustrated), T. Stirling 
Lee; February 21, “ Mediæval Sculpture,” W. H. Bidlake, 
M A., A.R.I.B.A.; February 28, “House Building, Past aud 
Present,” М. H. Baillie Scott; March 6, “Form ami Vision 
with Reference to Art," W. S. Frith; March r3 ‚“ Roofs and 
Roofing," W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A.; March 20, “The 
Craft of the Brick and Tile Maker," W. R. Hoare; March 
27, “Inffuences in the Development of Planning,” Gerald 
Horsley, F.R.I.B.A. 
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NEW CABINET WORKS, BEDFORD, 


N EW premises, known as Bedford Cabinet Works, Bedford, 

have been erected to meet the requirements of Messrs. 
C. and M. Light, Ltd., whose chief offices and warehouses 
are in Curtain Road, London, E.C. 

The new works have been erected on land situated between 
the London Road and the Midland Railway, Bedford to 
Hitchin branch line, in accordance with the drawings and 
specifications prepared by the architect, Mr. W. Prows 
Broad, London, the builders being Messrs. Nicholls and 
Reynolds, I.td. 

The main buildings comprise three blocks, covering alto- 
gether an area of 45,826 super. feet, and which are con- 
nected by two enclosed corridors; each block has separate 
sanitary conveniences, and with the timber store, drving kilns. 
boiler house, and fumigating chamber, cover a further area of 
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4,312 super. feet, all being of one storey, with ample space 
for extensions, and workmen's dwellings, etc. 

The plan of the buildings forms a parallelogram, being 
best adapted for the purposes of the private railway siding, 
which has been constructed and connected to the above 
branch line for the requirements of these works onlv, and 
which has been made to run parallel with the premises, being 
about 768 lineal feet. 

Тһе walls are built upon reinforced concrete, and are of 
purpose made hollow concrete building blocks, made Бу 
machinery of high-class construction, the lintels and finish- 
ings being reinforced, and the groins to the external angles 
of the buildings are rusticated. 

The roofs are constructed on the north light principle, 
every regard having been had in the spacing, so as to secure 
the maximum amount of light, the whole of this work, in- 
cluding the columns, being in steel and iron, executed һу 
Messrs. Geo, Sands and Son, Ltd., structural engineers, of 
Colwick, Nottingham ; the valley gutters being supplied bv 
Messrs. Walter Macfarlane and Co., Glasgow. The roofs 
generally are boarded, and covered with fibro-cement, Cock 
brand, roofing slates, diagonal style, with a 2ўїп. lap, with 
copper crampons and nails, executed by Messrs. C. Lerenner 
and Co. Тһе glazing is the patent system of Messrs. 
Helliwel and Co., Ltd., and was executed by them with their 
galvanised light *Y" and medium ^Y" section steel bars, 
fitted with detachable zine caps, and glazed with 3-16in. cast 
plate glass in panes 24in. wide, with framed opening lights 
for ventilation, the whole forming a particularly light and 
effective combination. 

The floors are of cement concrete laid on a bed of hard 
core, and are finished with Portland cement, being pro- 
vided with deal fillets in the setting in various sections. 

The joinery was executed by Messrs. Samuel Elliott and 
Sons, I.td., Caversham, Reading; the exit doors in corridors 
being fitted with “Panic” fittings, and glazed with din. 
Pilkington’s wire wove, rolled plate glass; the armoured fire 
doors being supplied by Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd., and 
fitted with attachments for self-closing in case of fire. 

The water supply is from a purpose-made well, and is regu- 
lated by a system of tanks; the sanitary arrangements include 
the “Court” fireclay closets, with polished birch seats, and 
the “Black Friar” water waste preventers, the lavatories are 
the “Eton” white glazed, all being of the manufacture of Mr. 
T. A. Harris, the walls and channels of the urinals being 
of rubbed slate. 

The ventilation has been arranged with full allowance for 
all requirements, the fresh air supply being supplemented by 
openings in the external walls, with dog-legged flues, fitted 
with external and internal regulating gratings. 

The steam heating apparatus is on the vacuum system. 
with steam at atmospheric pressure, the mains being зш. and 
gin. flanged cast-iron steam pipes in various sets, each set 
being provided with a full-wav gun-metal valve, and a Nuva- 
cuumette valve on the condense, drop branches being taken 
from the high level pipes, and connected to the heating 
pipes. supported on iron stands. Тһе condense branches 
are from гїп. to lin. of galvanised steam barrel, being taken 
round the walls at floor level, with drop pipes from the high 
level pipes, and connected to the condense main with gun- 
metal nuvacuumette valve to each drop. АП pipes where 
passing doorways are carried underground in а cast-iron 
sleeve piece, and all pipes, where passing through walls, have 
a cast-iron sleeve piece, fitted to allow of free expansion. 
The steam mains have expansion joints, with cast-iron 
bodies, gun-metal sleeves, and bushed glands, they being 
securely anchored to allow of the proper working of the 
expansion joints. The boiler house is fitted with a com- 
pound-wet vacuum pump to drain the whole of the above 
system, with 20 per cent, margin, fitted with vacuum and 
pressure gauges, and with steam and exhaust pipes, so that 
the exhaust steam from pump is utilised in the heating 
apparatus, the condense tank being of galvanised iron. The 
covering used for part of the pipes is plastic non-conducting 
composition. 

The steam heating works were executed bv Messrs. Rosser 
and Russell, F.td., to maintain a temperature of from 55 to 
60 degrees Fahr., with the outside temperature 32 degrees 
Fahr. The boiler and chimney shaft and works in con- 
nection therewith were executed by Mr. С. Е. Davis. The 
electric power installation is supplied by the Bedford Cor- 
poration, a great feature being that the shafting for the 
machinery is in trenches below the floor level, the trenches 
being constructed of reinforced concrete and hollow concrete 
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blocks, the whole being encased with asphalte by Messrs. 
Lawford and Co. The timber store and drying kilns have 
a cubical capacity of about 55,000 and 4.600 cubic feet, re- 
spectively, and with the remaining appurtenances and equip- 
ments, the whole of works form a thoroughly up-to-date and 
well-considered factory. 


——»*——— 


BUILDING NEWS. 
L*RGs Town Council has accepted an offer by Messrs. 
Heenan and Froude to erect a two-feed refuse destructor 
at a cost of £2,897, exclusive of work in preparation of 
site, building, boundary. walls, laying drainage, and water 
pipes, etc. 


А NEW school for girls was opened at Bedlinog on the 20th 


inst. The new school comprises eight commodious elass- 
rooms, Opening into a well-proportioned central hall. The 
building was designed by Мг. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.L., 


county architect, Cardiff, under whose supervision the work 
has been executed by Messrs. Hamilton and Millard, of 
Caerphilly, at a cost of £7,180. 


For a long number of vears the Markets Committee of the 
Edinburgh ‘Town Council have had under consideration the 
heating and ventilating of the Waverley Market. Nearly 
five years ago estimates were taken from various experts for 
carrying out the work, but nothing was done. А month or 
two ago it was decided to entrust the work to Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Moncur, Ltd., of Edinburgh, whose estimate 
was cheapest, and which promised results as well as prompt 
completion. The system adopted consists of a steam boiler 
of Babcock and Wileox pattern. fired with oil fuel, so as to 
avoid creating a smoke nuisance. ‘This boiler is situated in a 
basement chamber formed underneath the Retail Vegetable 
Market, adjoining the wall of the Waverley Station. Two bays 
undemeath the south gallery of the market-hall have been 
eppropriated for the heating and ventilating apparatus. In 
this chamber there is being installed а large centrifugal 
pressure fan capable of discharging about 5,000,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour. 
electric motor. Before reaching the fan the air is drawn 
in through the roof from the outside, and filtered through 
а haircloth screen. On leaving the fan it passes over a 
coil of steam pipes to raise it to the requisite temperature. 
This coil consists of about 8,900 lineal feet of piping, and 
the steam in the pipes will be at about 100 lb. pressure. 
After leaving the coil, the heated air is conveyed along the 
roof of the market in galvanised steel ducts, and distributed 
over the area at a large number of different points. The 
duets being in the roof, the air is discharged in а downward 
direction, and will blow out the foul air to the outside at 
the various doors and other ventilators at a low level. The 
cost will be about £3,000, 


س *——— 


TRADY* NOTES. 


Tae Church of the Hols Кату, Southport, is being venti 
lated by means of Shorland s patent exhaust roof venti- 
lators supplied bv Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


UNDER the direction of Messrs. Coussens and Rothwell, 
architects, Hastings, the “ Boyle” system of ventilation 
€ 3 ў 4 E у . » .. E 
(natural), embracing Boyle's latest patent “ air-pump venti- 
lators and air inlets, has been applied to Mount Pleasant 
Congregational Church, Hastings. 
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Willesden 


The fan will be driven by a 40 h.p. 
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NOTICES OF MBETINGS, Etc. 


November 24. 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society.—Mr. T. С. Gilmour on “Town Planning,” at 


7.45 p.m. 


November 27. 

Architectural Association —Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, 
F.R.I.B.A., on “Thoughts on Jacobean Architecture," at 
7-30 p.m. 

Victoria and Albert Мизсит.--Мі. Banister Fletcher on 
“A Comparative Analysis of French and Italian 
Renaissance,” at 5 p.m.’ 


November 28. 


British Museum. Мт. Banister Fletcher on “The 
Parthenon,” at 4.30 p.m. 
November 29. 
Edinburgh Architectural  Association.—Mr. | Ramsay 


Traquair, A.R.LB,A., on ^ The Appreciation of Art,” at 8 
p.m. 
December 1. 
Birmingham Architectural Association.—Paper by Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley (subject to be announced). 


December 4. 

Кота! Institute of British Architects. — Business meeting, 
а: 8 p.m. 

Liver pool Architectural Society.—Mr. Geo. Hubbard, 
F.R.E B. A., F.S.A., on “Architecture as an Expression of 
Faith,” at 6 p.m. 

December 5. 

Nottingham Architectural Societv.— Exhibition and criticism 

of designs, “An Approach to a Public Park,” at 8 p.m. 


December 6. | 
Manchester Society of Architects.—Mr. Paul Ogden, 
Г.К.Г.В.А., on “Science and Proportion.” 


December 8. 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society.—Mr. John Crawford on “The Duties of a Fore- 
man Mason,” at 7.45 p.m. 


December rr. | 
Architectural Association.—Mr. Alan Е. Munby, M.A., 
А.К.Г.В.А., on “Is Texture of Materials a Fetish?” at 
7.30 p.m. 
December 12. 
Nottingham Architectural Societv.—Mr. W. H. Tavlor, 
EST, LR.LBA., on “Тһе Law Relating to Building 
Schenies,” at 8 p.m. 


December 14. 
Concrete Institute. Мт. G. С. Workman 
Recent Works in Reinforced Concrete," at 8 p.m. 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Mr. 


Charles Pawson on “Тһе Manufacture of Paper, and 
Methods of Printing." 


on “Some 


December 15. 
Birmingham Architectural Association. Мт. А. W. 
Hennings on ‘‘Art in Cheshire as expressed in its old 
Church and Houses," at 6.45 p.m. 


December 18, 
Koval Institute of British Architects. —Yhe Practice 
Standing Committee on “The Newer Responsibilities of 
Architects,” at 8 p.m. 
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ENGLISH IRONWORK* 


[ T seems to us that the author and publisher are alwavs 
^ A confronted with a very vital and difficult matter for con- 
sideration in the projection of a new book, which is to deal 
with any particular subject, and that is as to the scope, 
extent, and limitations of the work. This difficulty is borne in 
on us very strongly in regard to the book on ironwork by Mr. 
J. Starkie Gardner, now before us. In this well-produced 
volume of over 350 pages, with its wealth of illustration, we 
find the work of one who is specially qualified for his task 
i1 a variety of ways, both as to temperament and oppor- 
tunity. Yet with all this, and the efforts of a publisher 
which have been ceaseless іп ent=rprise and ability for many 
years, we are bound to confess (с a feeling of disappointment 
—not because we are given too little, but that we have 
received too much! Тһе book is costly, both because of its 
size and its quality, yet it deals only with exterior ironwork, 
and though that is most copious!v illustrated as to general 
forms and designs, there is practically no illustration of the 
beauty of detail which shows the fine quality of scrolls, 
foliage, or mouldings. We are inclined to wonder whether 
a less competent author would have been less overwhelmed 
by the extent of his subject. We have nothing but praise 
for the enterprise which produced this sumptuous volume, 
and nothing but admiration for the ability of the author, 
and yet we are inclined to think that the book of examples 
bv D. J. Ebbetts, published years ago, did more for the 
artistry of the subject than this very fine volume. There 
are numbers of examples of ironwork in the volume before 
us which illustrate what to avoid, and of those which are 
admirable we might have had less as to general forms, and 
more as to detail. But our chief complaint is as to the 
amount of information about examples, and also about 
names, compared with the very interesting results of the 
author's own knowledge of the material and its capabilities, 
as displayed in the Introduction, and in many previouslv 
published records. 

It may seem the height of ungraciousness and ingratitude 
to look a gifé horse like this in the mouth, but we have 
still another thing to sav as to the general effect of the 
work. One cannot help wondering whether it was not possible 
to have reflected more of the beauty of artistic ironwork in 
а book devoted to its history and illustration. We all know 
that the alternations of light and shade, of the dark outlines 
of metal.work against a light background in one place, and 
of light against dark in another, are no small part of its 
charm. Also, the crispness and sparkle of hammered leafage 
and scroll-work is a very definite quality in our pleasure of 
the design. Тһе artistic aspect of ironwork is certainly not 
rendered with much frequency in these myriad illustrations. 
But from our point of view—the real value of the ironwork 
as art—scores of students! drawings and sketches have 
vividly suggested it in a way that the dark and forbidding 
photographs can never rival. We do not pretend that the 
literary or historical value of such a book as this is endan- 
gered by the photographs, except—that it is well to bear 
in mind, the whole question of this old ironwork is one of 
Its artistic merit, and it is only its artistic quality that makes 
it worth talking about! It may be highly interesting to 
know that the gates on Plate VII. are by Tijou, but we 
think they are very bad art as to their general design, and 
the gates from Colwich Hall on Plate LXI. may look better 
in reality than in the photograph, but we should not like а 
student to emulate them. Тһе wonderful panel from the 
screen at Hampton Court by Tijou, on Plate III., is more 
notable for technique than design, and is not such as an 
architect to-day would desire to produce. This brings us to 


*" English Ironwork of the 17th and 18th Centuries,” by J. 
Starkie Gardner (Batsford), 42s. 
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another point which is raised in Mr. Gardner's book, and 
that 18 the separation of the work of the craftsman from the 
design of the architect. 

The influence of architects is dealt with on pages 129 to 
137, and also referred to in the Introduction. We are 
here decidedly at issue with the author. Не says “ап 
architectural training can do no more than teach the science 
and art of building on the best and most generally approved 
lines of the day. It can no more create a designer іп the 
applied arts than it can produce a painter or sculptor." 
What does this mean? Cannot an architect design a pair of 
gates better than a blacksmith or a blacksmith's employer? 
Mr. Gardner savs:—"If, in addition (that is, to the practical 
sides of the profession), his training and natural ability 
enable him to design beautiful elevations and devise skillful 
plans, and he has a correct sense of proportion and balance, 
he is equipped with all the essential and masterful qualifica- 
tions required by his profession." We can only imagine 
from this that Mr. Gardner takes a mistaken view of the 
architeet’s mission, and we think most of the best members 
of the profession will see іп his remarks a belief in the 
separation of the arts and crafts, rather than in their union 
under the guidance of the architect. Does not every archi- 
tect know of instances where the actual beauty and quality 
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of craftsmanship is too obstrusive for its architectural setting, 


and where it is really out of hand? It is for the architect 
to control the lines and forms of every item of artistic work 
which is applied to a building, and whilst the sculptor and 
the metal-worker, the painter and the wood-carver, produce 
things which in their beauty and significance must remain 
an impossibility to the architect, their placing, and emphasis, 
and feeling should all be under his control. We were much 
struck the other dav by hearing a client say that he liked 
one pair of gates by one firm much better than another 
pair by a different firm, which had both been executed for 
his estate. But he quite overlooked the fact that both were 
designed by his architect, and that he was criticising his 
architect's work, and not that of the craftsman. 

It is the all-embracing quality of art which is so lost: 
sight of to-day. Неге we find Mr. Gardner saying :—“ The 
architect alone, among professional men, seeks to become 
all-embracing, and would monopolise every branch of design, 
even to the knife and fork used at his client’s table. Yet no 
profession has perhaps ever had less cause to boast its pro- 
gress than modem architecture, etc.” There is no reason 
why an architect should not be all-embracing in his designs, 
if he can. But we must allow that he really has an ideal 
to work for. Many buildings are quite spoilt from their 
architect’s point of view in the finishing and furnishing, be- 
cause the keynote of the design is lost, and we may find a 
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delightful English Renaissance house with a French drawing- 
room, an Oriental billiard-room, a Jacobean dining-room, and 
a classic hall, and perhaps out of all the entertaining rooms 
the architect has only been allowed to do one or two. ‘As 
to ironwork, it is obvious enough to the architect that he 
must have control of it, even to the thickness of the bars 
and rails, and the amount of enrichment, no less than 
as. to the general form ‘and size. We аге afraid we detect 
something like rank heresy in Mr. Gardner’s comments, 
who sees in the marvellous coherence and suitability of every 
item in the design of an Adams house the suppression of the 
professional craftsman and designer, and the utter collapse 
of all art in the country in the early Victorian days. Of the 
essentially English treatments by Robinson, he savs “his 
school was developing rapidly along the best lines when the 
architects, headed by Gibbs, arrested it, and banished crafts- 
men’s designs from architecture.” And now he says: “ History 
15 like to repeat itself, for hardly has the present-day smith 
been trained to emulate the works of his predecessors, than 
he seems destined once more to find his occupation gone. 
Cast-iron geometric neo-Grec treatments of the ruler and set 
square form the railings and balconies even to our richest 
and finest buildings, whilst gates to our parks, devoid of 
English character, and owing little to the blacksmith, are to 
be handed down as the best that English talent of the first 
and second decades of the twentieth century could devise.” 

English ironwork has had a character of its own, and 
during the 17th and 18th centuries developed in a very mar- 
vellous way, during the time of William and Mary, just as 
our architecture was so greatly influenced from Holland. Mr. 
Starkie Gardner says: “As an unfettered expression of 
English craftsmanship, stimulated by emulation alone, work- 
ing freely, and with hardly any help from traditions, this 
unexampled revival gives much to think over.” As usual, 
in this country, we took our impetus from abroad, but having 
got it, we produced plenty of skilled craftsmen to give it a 
character of its own, and carry far beyond its original type. 
“The skilled labour the Frenchman Tijou required seems 
to have been at once to hand, enabling him to accomplish 
work that in every detail has never been surpassed. АП his 
successors bore English names, and almost from the outset 
he found English rivals, superior in some ways even to him- 
self as designers.” 

The beauty of technique and detail is not brought out by 
many illustrations to a larger scale in the book before us, and 
it is in that the craftsmanship must chiefly appear, but as 
to the general design and setting of gates, railings, and 
balconies, the architect would, of course, be the best director 
to the student. In these pages there are many instructive 
lessons in this respect. The architect must at once feel how 
well the overthrow in the gate to Grove Hall, on Plate XLV., 
carries out the scale of the brick piers which enclose it, how 
admirably the main constructional lines are managed in the 
Devonshire House gates, on Plate XXXIV., and how plea- 
sant an architectural control and feeling is expressed in the 
garden entrance gates, Exning House, on Plate XXXII. 
How different is the all-overishness of the Norwich Town 
Hall gates, Plate LXIX., to the well-defined and striking 
effect of the gates at Studleigh Royal, Plate LXX. In this 
latter the ornamental overthrow has some significance and 
value, in contrast to the plain railed panels below, which 
are also further emphasised by a richer treatment in the 
lower panels. An excellent example of a simple type is the 
gate to the Grange, Farhnam, Fig. 62, nicely drawn by Mr. 
Falkner. Неге the scroll-work and ornament are made to 
give value to the plain railing, and even the scroll-work is 
kept to pleasing good lines. The gates in the screen to 
Beddington House, Croydon, by Thos. Robinson, are 
amongst our best examples of well-controlled lines and orna- 
ment. The whole design must not be judged by our illus- 
tration, for there was formerly a fine central coat of arms, 

‚which gave a pyramidal outline to the overthrow. This is 
illustrated in another place at page 229. 

At Emral House, in Flintshire (see our illustration), the 
gates are such as an architect would design, except in some 
scroll lines in the overthrow, which seems clearly the work 
of a craftsman who does not think architecturally. Another 
really pleasing design we take from the book is the gate at 
Ormeley House, Ham Common. One of the most delight- 
ful bits of ironwork in the book is the Heraldic Vane at 
Oxborough Hall, Norfolk (about 1661), and this we repro- 
duce. It consists of a banner of copper-gilt, and a plain 
rod vandyked in four large and four smaller fleur-de-lys, and 

in the centre the arms of the Earls of Yarmouth. We are 
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sorry to see so few of the charming moulded heads to iron 
railings, and these not very well set forth. We do not share 
the author’s enthusiasm for the lamp pedestal at Chester- 
field House, on Plate LXXXVIII. Grilles and fanlights 
strike us as rather inadequately illustrated. 

How ruthlessly art.is spent away before the vagaries of 
fashion and wit is well brought forth by Mr. Gardner. “The 
persistent attacks on formal gardens by the celebrated: wits 
opened the way to the landscape gardeners.” Until Kent’s 
death in 1748, his time was occupied in destroying courts, 
terraces, avenues, canals, walls, hedges, and statuary. His 
ideals left no place for iron gates or railings. The beauti- 
ful courts, walled gardens, bowling greens, hedges and 
terraces, reservoirs and fountains, statuary, vases, and sun- 
dials, quaint mounts with their quainter banquetting houses, 
all vanished as completely as the baseless fabric of dreams. 
We have to deplore that with them went the iron gates and 
screens, not only to the courts апа gardens, but to the 
plantations and avenues often miles from the house. This 
exaggerated cult of the naturalesque is a first and striking 
proof of the steady degeneration of our national taste.” 


—— 
TREES IN THE STREET. 


By Guy WILFRID Hayter, M.Inst.Mun.E. 


T HE Arbor Day movement is apparently finding a foothold 
in this country, having been inaugurated in Eynsford, 
Kent, and other places, and is soon to be. started at 
Sandgate, in the same county. It is part of the greater 
revolution which is in progress in so many directions, and 
takes the form of garden cities in one place, afforestation in 
another, and so on. The Britisher is beginning slowly to 
follow in the tread of the long-begun American, Colonial, and 
Continental in these matters of communal esthetics. The 
Englishman, unlike his foreign cousins, lives indoors, one 
was told; the street is only a very secondary matter—a 
passage to his house. Events are showing that this old 
theory is rapidly being dispelled. “Back to the land” is 
being translated into “Bringing back the country into the 
town.” From where John Burns has camped to-day with 
his Town Planning Act, the present and future generations 
will advance to the creation of the better town of to-morrow. 
It should be unnecessary to offer any arguments for trees 
in towns. No one who has lived in the mean streets of a 
great industrial сиу could hold other than an appreciative 
opinion. It has been a scandal to our boasted civilisation 
that wide tracks of beautiful country have been desolated by 
the ruthless hand of commercialism, and whole communities 
of people have been allowed to grow up and inhabit towns 
without one shred of beauty, and so often witkout the soft, 
mellowing, and beautifying influence of the green tree. 

What Manchester and Birmingham are doing in the way 
of municipal street tree-planting, the smaller communities, 
such as Sandgate, are taking up by private action. It is a 
welcome movement, and as the whole body of public opinion 
is gradually leavened in the direction of civic sesthetics, it 15 
not too much to hope that a distinct public officer or guardian 
of the city trees will be appointed to every municipality, 
devoting his whole time and thought to arboreal culture in 
our public streets. 

On the Continent the function of the tree in the street 
has been long realised. . Paris has over 100,000 trees in her 
streets, and over £12,000 per annum is spent on them. 
Practically they are in all streets having a width of 65 feet 
or more. Moreover, some 10,009 free seats are provided, 
apart from the usual ten centimes chairs. This is surely 
а great object-lesson for our English cities. Planes, 
sycamores, and chestnuts are the Parisian favourites, together 
with a new introduction of acacia called “ Vernis du Japon.” 
The old worn-to-a-thread argument that street trees will be 
damaged and destroved by hooligans is quite disproved 1n 
Paris, where the Apaches who flourish on the boulevards 
are never known to do injury to the trees. А 

What Paris has done in the way of tree-planting, Berlin 
eclipses. Trees are planted from end to end of the majestic 
avenues in Charlottenburg and other quarters, and very often 
festooned from trunk to trunk, making a perfect picture 
loveliness in the street scheme. Germany throughout, as the 
pioneer of modern city planning, has never neglected the 
tree. From Hamburg to Berlin, from Berlin to Dresden, 
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and down into Austria, city after city could be mentioned 
and eulogised іп this connection. 

The United States has taken up the matter іп a vigorous 
way. The race for wealth has led to the clearing of trees 
in vast areas, and the great public protests of the last few 
years has led to the appointment of an influential Conserva- 
tion Commission, and large schemes of afforestation are now 
in progress. In the American cities trees are now being 
planted in the streets wherever possible, and some cities 
have received the sub-title of “Тһе Elm City,” “Тһе Forest 
City,” etc. Arbor Day is an annual celebration in many of 
the States, and is particularly an educational function, as the 
school  autohorities plant trees, shrubs, and seeds in the 
vicinity of the schools, the children having a holiday and 
taking part. Massachusetts, in 1899, passed a law requir- 
ing each town to elect a tree warden as an officer to guard 
the town trees. This has been done throughout this New 
England State, and other States have followed the lead. In 
Washington, where the street trees number over 80,000, they 
are under the control of a City Commission. New Jersey 
has also control over the public trees. In 1900, New York 
State instituted similar action, and the municipalities of 
Rochester, Albany, and Troy have now special bodies of 
control. 

The private associations in the States promoting street 
tree culture are many. Ав far back as 1853 the first society 
was formed at Stockbridge, Massachusetts. It began by 
planting over 400 trees in the first year, offering prizes for 
tree planting, and rewards for the detection of those injuring 
trees. This activity has been well maintained, and has been 
imitated throughout the Eastern States, particularly at North 
Adams, Mass., and other places. At Aiken (South Carolina), 
Buffalo, and Rochester, strong civic improvement societies 
exist. Manhattan plants over 4,002 trees per annum, 
Kansas City over 7,000 trees, and in Brooklyn nearly £1,000 
per annum is spent on tree planting. St. Louis has a tree 
planting bureau in connection with its Real Estate Exchange, 
Boston distributes saplings to those who will plant them; 
Denver has a civic forester who attends to tree culture; 
Fhiladelphia has a Women’s Civic Club, which conducts a 
tree culture agitation; and in Connecticut it is proposed 
to appoint foresters in all cities. 

In Australia and New Zealand public tree planting is 
being widely taken up, and Arbor Day observed in many of 
the States, particularly in New South Wales, where the 
children are given a public holiday, and encouraged to take 
part in planting trees in school playgrounds, etc. ‘ 

Thus, in every direction a stroag incentive is being given 
to the creative ideas of a more beautiful city. If England 
can be persuaded to take up the Arbor Dav movement in an 
energetic fashion, there is no reason whv it should not prove 
a great and beneficial agency in the direction of civic 
esthetics, and worthy of the support of everyone interested 
in attaining and maintaining natural beautv in places where 
the hand of man has so sadly scarred the landscape. | 

December 2 is the day fixed for the first celebration at 
Sandgate, when the function will be presided over by Sir 
John Alexander Cockburn, K.C.M.G., formerlv Premier of 
South Australia, where he did much to promote the Arbor 


Day movement. 
— y ———— 
NOTES. 


[Т will be interesting to discover (later on, of course!) how 
* far the architectural profession has been consulted in the 
problem of the new Lambeth Bridge. The present one was 
built in 1862, and the new one is to be different both in its 
lines and levels, and rights of жау are to be stopped up 
and extinguished, and thoroughfares diverted, such as Horse- 
ferry Road, Grosvenor Road, Millbank Street, the Albert 
Embankment, etc. When the Bill comes before Parliament 
next year, it will doubtless be criticised by the Institute. 


Our suggestions for the development of Battersea Park out 
of а mere local value may come to pass someday, when 
its magnificent possibilities are realised. Meantime, we note 
the intention of the County Council to convert the Botanical 
Gardens there into an Old English Garden at a cost of £235. 


THE conversazione of the Architectural Association at Tufton 
Street, on Thursday in last week, was marked by some in- 
teresting exhibits. A prominent feature was the pictorial 
aspect of Mr, Gordon Craig's designs for stage scenery, 
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which included four models of scenes for “Macbeth.” Old 
Chinese bronzes, jewellery, metal work, and embroidery, 
photographs and sketches by members. of the Camera and 
Sketch Clubs, provided a good deal of interest for the 
visitors, who were received by the genial president, Mr. 
Gerald Horsley, and Mrs. Horsley. 


Some further progress is reported in regard to the King 
Edward Memorial scheme. At the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on the 24th of November, general approval was 
expressed of the scheme prepared by Mr. E. L. Lutyens and 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal, and they were instructed to prepare 
and submit a complete model, plan, and needful sketches and 
details within three months’ time. The committee considered 
and rejected a proposal of Professor. Adshead’s for a treat- 
ment of Hyde Park Corner as a site. Sir Vezey Strong is to 
ascertain what part the County Council would take in adapt- 
ing the Shadwell Market site as a public garden and play- 
ground for East London. The members of the committee 
present were Sir Vezey Strong, Earl Beauchamp, Earl Ply- 
mouth, Lord Redesdale, the Hon. Sir G. Schomberg- 
McDonnel, Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, and Mr. Stokes. 


PROFESSOR BLOMFIELD, in his letter on the British School at 
Rome, says:—“ What is wanted in our practice of architec- 
ture is not so much individuality, of which we seem to have 
enough and to spare, but the discipline of the art by refer- 


Heraldic Vane of Oxborough Hall, Norfolk, about 1661. 
From “English Ironwork of the 17th and 18th Centuries,” 
by J. Starkie Gardner. (B. T. Batsford, London.) 


ence to standards established Бу the masters of the past— 


-standards which are generally ignored in the rush of modern 


practice. The School of Rome should in the future by the 
centre and rallying point for the best and keenest of our 
students, and wisely guided should take its place as the 
keystone of our system of training. More than one genera- 
tion will, of course, be wanted, to bring about such results, 
and, as happened over 200 years ago in the French School 
at Rome, there are sure to be mistakes and disappointments ; 
but it will be a great thing to have made a start, to have 
taken a step which may in the future have a far-reaching 
influence in steadying the erratic and disorderly methods of 


our modern architecture.” 


PROFESSOR JOSEF STRZYGOWSKI, Professor of the History of 
Art in the University of Vienna, lectured last week at King’s 
College, оп “'The Origin of Christian Art.” The lecturer 
began by reminding his audience how short a time ago it 
was that Hellas and Rome were considered the only soil in 
which all the arts had germinated. He pointed out how by 
the fourth century Jerusalem had taken the place of the old 
caput mundi, Rome, superseding Alexandria and Antioch as 
a centre of art, and leading the pilgrims that flocked to it 
through countries in which art was more dependent on the 
Hellenistic-Persian culture than on that of the Mediterranean. 
In the ecclesiastical architecture of the East was to be found 
a. spirit working in individual characteristic and vared type, 
a spirit vigorous, innovating, creative, and cogent, totally 
opposed to the uniformity of ecclesiastical architecture іп 
Rome. Nor did Constantinople offer the key to the question 
of the change from classical to medieval art, as Byzantium 


— ———— m 


should be looked on as a mere focus where the rays о! 
artistic inspiration. from the East met. Тһе lecturer then 
further developed with a mass of illustration the contention, 
maintained in his works, “ Kleinasien,” “Orient oder Rom," 
and " Amida," that the main channel of communication be- 
tween the ancient and the medieval world was the East. Не 
concluded by dwelling on the manner in which Europe had 
sct herself to accomplish her emancipation from the influence 
of the East in early Christian times. Нег help was Nature, 
anml then in the second line Greek and Roman art. 
Byzantium, it was true, had used the ancient monuments, 
but she was never in touch with Nature, and so her creations 
were not living and never developed. There were two worlds 
of art, the one purelv decorative—that was the inheritance 
of Islam; the other that of Nature and human expression, 
that was ours now, as once it belonged to Greece, and then 
to old Gothic art—the true renaissance of seeing Nature. 
Modern art on the Continent was seeking to guide us along 
the old Oriental road of pure decorative form. The history 
of Christian art gave us a lesson of the highest value in 
showing how the two tendencies might be combined in a 
great creative movement. 


LORD CURZON was present at the sale in Lincoln 
the other day, of the Tattershall Castle estate, totalling 
2,000 асгев. Before the sale Lord Curzon said that not 
only had he bought the Castle to save it from being knocked 
to pieces, but he intended to restore it and make it one of the 
finest of its kind. “There was just a chance that he might 
get back the famous fireplaces in the course of a few vears. 
It would become the showplace of Lincolnshire, and thou- 
sands of the public, he hoped, would visit it. He wanted 
one special field figuring in the sale so that he could restore 
the moat by letting water in from the canal. He did not 
want that bit built on. ‘Therefore, he asked them to allow 
the conditions of sale to be altered, and that piece offered 
separately. He had already spent thousands, and he did 
not want the scheme spoilt. There was a ready assent to 
a change іп the conditions, and Lord Curzon later became 
the purchaser of the field for £295. and also of some 
adjacent cottages for £250. Тога Curzon was heartily 
thanked before he left for saving the Castle to Lincolnshire, 
as he well deserved to be for his pubhe spirit.” 


AT a meeting of the General Committee of the Southwark 
Cathedral Maintenance and Endowment Fund, on November 
13, Mr. €. Oldrid Scott reported that the works in hand 
were nearing completion, and it was expected that the 
new approach to the Cathedral from London Bridge would be 
completed and ready for opening soon after Christmas. It 
was resolved that upon the completion of the new approach 
arrangements should be made for a public opening. It 
appeared from the financial report that a sum of over £ 12,000 
had been raised since the issue of the first appeal in June, 
19010, and that a further sum of £,33,000 would be required, 
£30,000 to complete the minimum sum required for the 
maintenance of the Cathedral, and the balance for repairs 
now in hand, but not yet paid for. 


А Girt of £1,000 for architectural studies is announced from 
Dr. Walderstein to the University. 


AT the first winter meeting of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society, on November 20, it was agreed that а list should 
be compiled of the ancient monuments, which might be рге- 
served by State-aid or by aid of the County Council, such as 
Radston Monolith, the Sanctuary Cross at Bishop Burton, 
Flamborough Old Lighthouse, Flamborough Castle, Wressle 
Castle, Burton Agnes Hall, Huggate Dikes, tumuli, abbeys, 
ancient crosses, and historic houses. 


On Wednesday, November 22, Mr. P. Abercrombie, of the 
Liverpool School of Town Planning, gave a lecture before 
the Manchester Society of Architects on the contrasted de- 
velopment of Paris and Vienna. Speaking of Vienna first, 
he gave plans showing the development from the old medieval 
room, which still remains in the centre. Не explained how 
the old line of fortification was adapted to form the Ring- 
strasse, and how in laving out this street open spaces were 
arranged opposite to and between their public buildings. 
With maps of the district, he showed the open belt of country, 
well wooded and picturesque, which surrounds the town, and 
which is to be left unbuilt upon for ever. "The factories 
were placed on the south-east of the town; the prevailing 
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north-west wind thus carrying away the smoke. Tuming to 
Paris, the Roman cross roads had formed the basis of the 
modern town. In all the modern improvements both of 
Napoleon and Haussman, the vista had been the principal 
motive. In obtaining this, the individual buildings were of 
necessity subservient to the general lines, and in this way 
Paris had always been more fortunate than Vienna. Mr. 
Abercrombie had many excellent slides of the buildings and 
streets. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Barker, 
Agate, Worthington, Corbet, and others joined. 


Mr. BATSFORD will shortly publish a book by Mr. С. В. 
Ashbee, entitled “Should We Stop Teaching Art." “The 
volume is partly the outcome of the recent findings of the 
Departmental Committee of the Royal College of Art, and 
Mr. Ashbee, who is well known for his practical interest in 
art workers, pleads for the organisation of craftsmen through. 
out the countrv, and for financial assistance from the State 
to enable them to combat successfully the decentralising in- 


fluences upon their work resulting from  uncontrolled 
mechanism. Mr. Ashbee offer; a solution of the difficulty, 


which should be of considerable interest to all concerned in 
the welfare of the arts and craíts, and his attempt to draw 
public attention to the serious effect of mechanism in the last 
ten vears upon the quality of our national output in the arts, 
upon the organisation of our schools, and upon the lives of 
our craftsman, will be appreciated by many: 


EXAMINATIONS of candidates for the offices of district sur- 
vevor under the London Building Act, and of building 
survevor under local authorities, held by the institute pur- 
suant to Statute, took place on the 26th and 27th ult. Of the 
ten candidates admitted, the following three passed, and will 
be granted by the council certificates of competency to act 
as district surveyors in London, viz.;—Ronald Seymour 
Andrews, of 103, Bow Road, Bow, E.; Joseph Edward 
Mundell, A.R.I.B.A., 157, Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, 
E.C.; Herbert Henry Young, 11, Tankerville Road, 
Streatham, S.W. 


AT the general meeting of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects, next Monday, December 4; 1911, there will be on 
view an important collection of photographs of buildings in 
Italv, Greece, etc., recently presented to the Institute 
“ Arthur Cates Collection,” by Mrs. Cates. Ä 


In improving and partially restoring the ruins of the historic 
edifices, King Malcolm Canmore’s Palace and Dunfermline 
Palace, the Carnegie Dunfermline Trustees have within the 
last few years spent several thousands of pounds. With the 
authority of the Crown the trustees began further explora- 
tion work this week, says the “Glasgow Herald.” In the 
walk of the Abbey churchyard overlooked by the Pend Tower 
of the monastery, they had a hole dug with the object of 
ascertaining whether an ancient archway still existed. Alter 
going down to a depth of nearly 20 feet they discovered the 
archway, but it was in ruins, and thev restored the ground 
to its original condition. In the course of the excavations 
nothing of antiquarian interest was discovered, except some 
tiles which were similar to those laid bare when the floor 
of the monastery kitchen was exposed. At the instance of 
the Crown, tradesmen are at present restoring two Gothic 
windows looking into St. Catherine’s Wynd and immediately 
below the fine tracery window of the Fruters’ Hall. 


REFERRING to the British School at Rome, Sir Thos. Brock 
writes to the “Times” :—" Until the last зо years sculpture 
in this country was indeed ‘the despised and rejected’ of the 
fine arts; and as a result we have little reason, if we except 
the work of one or two men, to be proud of what we had 
achieved in this field. Іп recent times, however, a decided 
change has come over the scene. ‘Patronage, the source of 
s much of the greatest achievement, is no longer withheld 
from us. Public interest has been excited; and as а result 
there is probably no branch of art in the country to-day more 
alive or more steadily advancing in excellence and favour 
than that of sculpture. The institution of a series of scholar- 
ships on the lines laid down in Lord Esher’s memorandum 
will, I am fully convinced, have far-reaching results." 


Mr. BLIGH BOND, hon. architect to the Bath and Wells 
Diocesan Societies, has taken into partnership Mr. W. E. 
J. Comper. The 
office of the firm of Messrs. Bond and Anderson will be at 
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Glastonbury, with a sub-office at the Star J.ife Building, 
Bristol. 


AT a meeting of the Technical College Architectural Crafts- 
men’s Society, Mr. James S. Boyd in the chair, Papers were 
read dealing with the construction of a counting-house in 
stone, brick, or concrete. Mr. Gilchrist, in his Paper, said 
that with an abundance of good freestone, its adaptability 
to architectural treatment, both structurally and ornamentally, 
its great durability, and from a hygienic point of view the 
greater comfort it afforded to its inhabitants, makes stone an 
ideal building material for this purpose. Brick houses 
were fully dealt with, and numerous examples given, both 
ancient and modern, proving its great adaptability for 
domestic buildings, for either cottage or mansion. Mr. Park 
stated the advantages of concrete were owing to its mobility 
—it can be adapted to every shape and form of structure—its 
great strength, and fireproof qualities even in thin walls, and 
makes for economy both in space and material. The lecturer 
described several methods of building both in situ, and һу 
blocks, etc. Discussion followed. 


SoME indication of property values is sometimes to be gleaned 
from the records of the sale markets, but exceptional cir- 
cumstances often interfere with a real index judgment. We 
rote the sale of the Corporation lease of Nos. rg and 19a. 
Brook Street for £11,500. The lease is perpetually renew- 
able at an annual ground rent of £5 8s. 4d., and there is 
no recurring fine, making it almost as good as freehold. ‘The 
premises let at £400 per annum. Lord Rosse’s building 
land at Bradford was mostly withdrawn from the sale on 


Tuesday. А 
— ныл. 
COMPETITIONS. 
ТІНЕ report of the assessor in the new Municipal Build- 
ings, Marylebone, Competition, submitted to the 


Borough Council on Thursday, shows that the following 
designs have been selected :—First—No. 15—Edwin Cooper, 
F.R.I.B.A., 12, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. ; second—No. 79 
—Messrs Thomas Wallis and J. К. Bowden, Queen Anne's 
Chambers, S.W. ; third—No. 39—Messrs. North and Robin, 
99, Regent Street, W.; fourth—No. 13—Messrs. Septimus 


Warwick and Herbert Hall, 13, South Square, Gray's 
Ісп, W. 
— 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OFFICES OF THE ABBEY ROAD BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


MAX CLARKE, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


THE business of this society was for many years carried on in 
the private house, No. 16, Finchlev Road, St. John's Wood, 
but the growth of the business rendered necessary an entire 
remodelling. ‘The arrangement of the new ground floor and 
front elevation are shown by the plan and view illustrated. 
Upon the upper floors are provided a board room and accom- 
modation for the board, together with the rooms of the sec- 
retary. The front is in Portland stone, and the public 
portions of the interior are panelled апа fitted in oak. 
Messrs. ). Jarvis and Sons were the contractors for the 
general building work, oak panelling, etc.; Messrs. Henry 
Hope supplied the metal casements ; and Messrs. Goodalls, 
of Manchester, supplied the oak counters, desks, fittings, 
and furniture for the board room and offices. 


ENGLISH IRONWORK. 


THESE examples of beautiful ironwork are taken from Mr. 
Starkie Gardner’s new book on “English Tronwork of the 17th 
and 18th Century," just publishe1 by Mr. Batsford. 


THE GALLERY, ASTON ABBOTTS. 


OLIVER HILL, Architect. 


This building was an addition built for Mr. Lewenfeld, prin- 
cipally to form a large summer room, and incidentally. to 
house several large pictures. The windows are modelled 
after those to the Orangery at Kensington Palace. Folding 
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doors to dado height, beneath the large sashes, which slide 


up a chase into the roof. 
Mr. T. Stevens, of South Molton Street, W., was the 


builder. 
——$——— 
THOUGHTS ОМ JACOBEAN ARCHITECTURE.* 


Ву ARTHUR T. BOLTON, F.R.I.B.A. 


| ^ his Paper to the Association, on Monday night, Mr. 

Bolton pointed out how misleading are the conclusions 
olten come to in regard to the plans of old houses, such as 
in the case of an H-shaped plan. where the house was often 
originally a square one, with wings added later. We may well 
believe that many facile deductions based on the plans of old 
houses rest on very insecure foundations, and it is well that 
architects should take cognisance of this. 

By Jacobean architecture the author of the Paper meant to 
refer to that of the reign of James І., and its sequel under 
that of Charles I., from 1600 to 1649. This was “а transi- 
tion age, with all its accompanying difficulties, weaknesses, 
and occasional acts of baseness." "That the Jacobean period 
was one devoid of able architects Mr. Bolton will not allow, 
but he thinks we may deduce from the Thorpe collection of 
plans and designs that “in the Тһогрев we have a type of 
the high degree of zeal and intelligence that the age pro- 
duced." He points out that bv the end of the 16th century 
there was ап abundance of able workmanship, and in the 
person of Inigo Jones appeared an architect who was capable 
of directing it. Holland House, Sir Paul Pindar's, Aston 
Hall, Chilham, Bramshill, Hatfield, Knole, St. John's Col- 
lege, and Kirby Hall were all referred to in some detail, with 
interesting and apposite comments on the designs. Mr. 
Bolton's remarks on the quality of Jacobean architecture can- 
not very well be summarised. But as the manner is of value 
as well as the matter, we quote direct a few portions of the 
latter part of his Paper:— 

Whichever wav vou regard it, there remains this valuable 
conclusion, that we must search out the essential quality 
which charms in despite of our prejudgment. In this spirit 
I suggest to you that much of the Jacobean fantasy in orna- 
ment is onlv a shading, or texture, if vou like that much 
abused word, over the surface of the architecture. It plays 
the part of the apparently excessive lines of a mezzotint, pre- 
venting by a play of light and a fretted surface a severity of 
mass inconsistent with the Ғапсу or gaiety of the general con- 
ception. It is often asserted that the design of the Houses 
of Parliament lacks blank spaces of walling as a relief. If so 
built it would be a different, but not a better, building. The 
idea is borne out in all the great styles by the Egyptian incised 
surface figuring, bv Mexican and Indian and Far Eastern 
examples, quite as much as by the Saracenic geometrical 
patterning. Тһе Spanish plateresque is cousin to the 
Jacobean, and the Jesuit, in his way, was aiming at an expres- 
sion of the same feeling. I hope I shall not run too counter 
to vour up-to-date ideals, but it is borne in upon me that as 
architects we may be too much led bv the self-consciousness 
of modern schools of ornament. 

The conditions of architecture are its own. Long training 
in actual handling of work in stones, bricks, and plaster, or 
more or less rude materials, can alone give that instinctive 
feeling that differentiates old ornament from the clav-modelled 
decoration that we so often see stereotyped on our buildings. 
After all, sun, wind, rain, and frost are our agents and our 
masters. Іп the long run Nature will have its wav, and it 
lies with us to agree with forces that we can never escape. 
The architects of the Perpendicular work in England knew 


_ what they were about when they used throughout a system of 


panelling that we often hear unheedingly  stigmatised 
mechanical. I think the continued attempt at this effect in 
the rebuilt Jacobean quadrangle of the Bodleian at Oxford 
is most instructive. 

It is certainly true that the study of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean architecture has been prejudiced by the excessive 
attention given to its often ill-regulated ornamentation; as 
for instance, in Richardson’s works. There is nothing in the 
repeated and monotonous patterns of greater complexity than 
interest or refinement. Grotesque work in manv cases that 
verges on the lower forms of Oriental and savage imagery 
“Tt is impossible to dwell in or near this wonderful house 
without the life becoming affected, and even diverted fro | 
its course, by its imperious influence. The cold and en 
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ous power of the classic architecture is wedded to the rich 
libertine fancy of the Renaissance, treading unrestrained and 
unabashed the maze of nature and of phantasy, covering the 
classic purity of outline with its exquisite tracery of fairy life. 
Over door and window and pilaster throng and cling the 
arabesque carvings of foliage and fruit, of graceful figures in 
fantastic forms and positions, all of infinite variety, all full 
of originality, of life, of motion, and of character, all of 
exquisite beauty, both of design and workmanship. The 
effect of the whole is lightness and jov, while the eve is 
charmed and the sense filled with a luxurious satisfaction at 
the abounding wealth of beauty and lavish imagination. But, 
together with this delight to eve and sense, there is present 
to the mind a feeling not altogether painless, of oppressive 
luxury, of the mating of incongruous forms, arousing, as it 
were, an uneasy conscience, and affecting the soul somewhat 
as the overpowering perfume of tropical vegetation affects the 
senses. . . .” 

Jacobean work varies enormously, fluctuating between the 
fretted, bossy, intricate, and involved types that prevailed in 
Elizabeth's reign, and better models inspired bv the increas- 
ing tendency towards ideals of classic grace. 

It has ever been the special prerogative of genius to clothe 
truth in the garments of motlev. The great mantelpieces, the 
friezes set out wiath symbolic figures, the great wall and altar 
tombs with their strangelv-involved eulogistic inscriptions are 
all expressions of the mood of the moment, outlets for the 
pedantry and bombast of the age. "There are. however. 
instances where these brave shows touch high levels and 
awake deep feelings, as though thev were already tinged bv 
the scaffolds of the Civil War. We do an injustice to this 
half-century if we are alive only to its materialistic pomp. 
The age itself awoke with a start at the sudden drama of the 
fall and execution of. Strafford, to the fact that no temporising 
policy could now avert the dire calamity of civil war. Up to 
this point leaders had changed sides with amazing levitv, and 
under strong suspicion of personal gain. Sir Dudlev Digges 
and Lord Strafford were instances, but now the trumpet had 
sounded, the lists were closed, and the fanaties on both sides 
forced on the fatal issue. The Jacobean age closes with the 
violent deaths of Buckingham, Strafford, Laud, and Charles, 
with a Court in exile, а ruined nobility and gentrv, and а 
broken and scattered school of artists. The miserv and 
bloodshed of the Civil War affects us like the closing scene 
of a great fire, when the statelv building falls with a crash, 
and the whole skv is reddened with the reflected glare. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is that we inherit from this 
half-century some unique and lovely English homes. anl 
derive therefrom a pleasure that is certainly no mere outcome 
of sentimental associations. Places like Fountains Hall, 
Abbots’ Hospital, Kirby Quadrangle. St. John's; Warwick. 
Movn’s Park, and the garden front of St. John’s, Oxford, 
to enumerate those most likely to be known to vou all. pro- 
duce an impression that no prejudgment can efface. 

The forces behind nationality are exceedingly strong, 
because they are anchored in a past which we cannot abso- 
lutelv lav bare, and can only dimly appreciate. In a true 
sense the dead speak and live with us. and our work must 
be conditioned by what thev have done, if, in the end, it 15 
to fall into place as a link in the long chain, neither of 
whose ends are visible. 


аласара ed че 40 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ART, 


HE great mosaic of Christ in SS. Cosmas and Damian 
in Rome тау seem to us less like а man than the 


Apollo Belvedere, but it is much more like a god: and,, 


whence once we have experience] the great emotion which it 
has the power to communicate, we can no longer imagine 
that it is unlike classical art merely because the artist was 
a well-meaning but incompetent barbarian. Incompetence 
іп art means failure of expression ; and where that succeeds 
there can be no failure of representation It was ignorance 
of this fact which made so many generations blind to the 
beauty and power of some of the greatest art the world has 
ever known. They put the cart before the horse, and pre- 
ferred the means to the end. Associating one kind of re- 
presentation with civilisation, they condemned all other kinds 
as barbarous, whatever their power of expression and what- 
ever great things they might have to express. Thus the 
art of nearly all ages was to them like poetry written in an 
unknown tongue. But we are beginning to understand that 
there is one Janguage of art for all nations, and that different 


. could be. 
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methods of representation are only dialects of it, easily 
learnt. So to us, once again, the past is telling its secrets 
from the East as from the West, and the silence of ages 
and continents is broken. It is no wonder that with this 
great change our own art should be troubled and bewildered. 
We must expect a period of revolution and experiment before 
it regains that power of free expression which has so long 
been denied to it; but we may hope that freedom will at last 
renew its strength.—^ The Times " 


— ÁÁ— 
SUNLIGHT AND AIR 


W E would commend to the careful attention of our readers 

our report of the second of Mr. Aldridge’s most inter. 
esting lectures on town-planning. On November 15 he dealt 
with facts and statistics of schemes already in operation, and 
showed bw inference the wav the Sheffield of the future 
should be built. We do not, of course, assent of necessity 
to everv detail of the lecturer's theories. For example, he 
differed with Alderman Marsh as to the admission of tene- 
ments in a properly-planned town. But the details can be 
left to resolve themselves according to the needs of particular 
areas. What is necessary is that municipalities should, with- 
out delav, begin to build for the future as well as for the 
present, that they should avail themselves of their powers 
under the Town-Planning Act to prevent eligible building land 
from passing into the inartistic and often anti-social hands 
of the speculative builder. | | 

Town planning is, indeed, a species of insurance. Take 
the note of sunlight and pure air which ran through most of 
the speeches last night. A man who lives in a slum, in 
sordid. cramped and ugly surroundings, tends to have his 
nature coloured by the drab misery of his environment. The 
slum is the breeding ground of the hooligan and the criminal. 
But sanitary and beautiful houses in a neighbourhood which 
combines the amenities with the utilities of life tend to pro- 
duce a healthy race, loving light and fresh air. Judicious 
bulding will in time solve the problem of housing, which is 
the despair of the social reformer. It will help to extirpate 
disease and the criminal together, and will so help to lighten 
the burdens upon us of the maintenance of the hospital and 
the policeman. 

Especially would we commend Mr. Aldridge's plea for 
"town. planning in the new suburbs of our towns. There it can 
be done with economy and with a free hand. Ав he said, 
one cannot establish imlustries at one’s will. But where 
industries аге, there one can build healthy houses for the in- 
dustrial worker. The heart of Sheffield is, perhaps, of 
necessity smoky and begrimed. But an enlightened civic 
policy can ensure that those who spend their working hours 
in dust and dirt may enjov the benefits of sunlight and air 
in their leasure time.—* Sheffield Telegraph.” 


EBERLE? DES 
HOUSING. 


A CONFERENCE on the powers and duties of local 
authorities under the Housing and Town-planning Act, 
1000, was held in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Satur- 
day last, by the National Housing and Town-planning 
Council. "ted : 
Мг. T. C. Horsfall, who presided, said it was indubitable 
that the gathering of people into dense communities was 
causing an alarming deterioration of the. physique of these 
races, accompanied bv a decrease in mental vigour. 1 we 
wished to dispense with such things as military service we 
must have some substitute. Manchester held the lowest post- 
tion of which there was anv record in regard to physical 
deterioration. The bad arrangement of houses was certainly 
one of the causes. The Housing and Town-planning Act now 
gave us pqwer properly to arrange new houses in relation to 
one another and adequately provide them with open space. 
There was no need in this country to change the existing Pé 
of house, but land must be Кері as cheap as possible ın an 
near towns. Tt would be-of great advantage to secure part 
of the unearned increment for the use of authorities, but it 
would be much better to have as little unearned increment 
as possible. Population should be spread as largely Hm 
In future no dwelling-house should be. built whic 
had not near it a plavground and some planted land, p 
parents апа children could spend time happily together. 
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was a matter for congratulation that the Manchester City 
Council saw so clearly the importance of the Housing and 
Town-planning Act that they had appointed a sub-committee 
fo consider it. 

Sir William Lever said that as we could always guard 
ourselves against "fools it was the person known as the 
“practical” man who did the harm. He had often seen that 
individual on public bodies; he went there to see that the 
ratepayers’ money was not spent, and often by his short- 
sighted, foolish policy succeeding generations had to pay 
dearly for his half-knowledge. That was nowhere shown 
more clearly than in town-planning. The three essentials to 
success in town-planning were the public well-being, economy, 
and beauty. Without them it was a failure. It needed 
some courage to adopt and apply the provisions of the Act, 
but if we did adopt them we should never regret doing so. 
Speaking of the first essential, Sir William Lever said that 
it was a shock to him when a great railway company removed 
its works from Miles Platting to a beautiful countrv district 
and reproduced there the Miles Platting types of houses with- 
out gardens. If the company had adopted the principles of 
the garden city, he was confident that it would not only 
have been for the public weal and the betterment of their 
workpeople, but the most economical in management, as well 
as something beautiful to all who visited the district. It was 
undeniable that the death-rate in towns was invariably in 
proportion to the number of the inhabitants on a given area 
—highest where there were fifty or sixty houses to the acre, 
and lowest where there were only five to ten. 

If a proper town-planning scheme had been in operation 
in our large towns and cities there would have been no neces- 
sity for the great and expensive widening schemes so 
frequently heard of to-day. Properly carried-out town- 
planning could not only be made inexpensive, but would 
actually in future leave a town low-rated. People in business 
tried to avoid towns with high rates, especially if they in- 
tended going into building operations, or opening out new 
industries. Perhaps the most economical way of carrving the 
sceme out would be to acquire the fringe of land surrounding 
the town and to do this at such times as the land was placed 
in the market by a willing seller, not by compulsory powers. 
He had known land to be sold quite recently within the radius 
of a town of considerably over 150,000 inhabitants at £50 
an acre, and the vendor was glad to get that price. When 
compulsory powers were exercised one never knew what price 
might have to be paid. 

About beauty Lancashire had a very wrong idea. We 
were apt to think beauty was something entirely unbusiness- 
like, and to ignore it as something apart from business. The 
opposite of beauty was ugliness, and ugliness was bad work- 
manship and a waste of good materials, pointing the lesson 
of uselessness. No useful, properly-placed piece of work 
embodying good workmanship, could be other than beautiful. 
We could not do better than copy nature. In the wayside 
cottage of Lakeland, or of North Wales, there was по elabora- 
tion of architecture or great expense, but Nature came along, 
the trees and the landscape grew around it, a spray of ivy 
‘clung here and there, and it became beautiful. But we 
could not have that in a house coming right up to the foot- 
path, or separated onlv by five or six feet. There must be 
а fringe of nice verdure to make it beautiful. Given that 
and a few creepers about a house and he did not care so 
much about the architecture. In front of each house there 
. Should be at least 15 to 30 feet of grass, so that the dust 
could not reach. the open windows. Then, in the past, in 
the laying out of our towns we had not done the blending 
together of city and park that we should have done. We 
should not do much good by going to the Continent to imitate 
what was done there. We must study our own country and 
remember that it was the practical which was always ideal, 
rough he did not say that the ideal was always practical. 
He did not believe af all in a waste of effort to produce 
effect. The effect would come naturally if we did the thing 
right, and we were doing right in limiting the number of 
houses to ten or twelve to the acre, in providing open spaces 
for children, and good, wide roads with little islands for the 
safety of the people. Two centuries ago England led the 
world in town-planning. In the last century and a half. we 
had become immersed in commerce without thought of the 
beautiful laying-out of our towns, and evervthing had gone 
Wrong and astrav. 
When the Housing and Town-planning Bill was ‘being intro- 
duced into the House of Commons opponents said it was verv 
good but should have been passed fifty years ago: that our 


Now we must try to do what was right. - 
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towns were built now, and we had spent the money and done 
it badly, which was one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of the Bill. - | 

The town-planning scheme could be best carried out by 
the local governing body, whether it were a city council or 
an urban or rural district council, for they would have their 
own staff of engineers, permanently attached to them, who 
would understand the district better than any outsider, and 
they could be aided by both business and professional men 
among them or in their communities. Тһе first thing to con- 
sider was the occupation of the inhabitants. In a residential 
district the arrangement would have to be different from that 
in a busy industrial place. ‘The plan should always be made 
to fit the district. It was not wise to make a plan first and 
then try to patch it on to the district. Levels and contours 
and the points of the compass should be taken. In the case 
of a manufacturing district the factories and workships should 
be located on low-lying ground alongside railways, canals, or 
water highways at the east end of the town. The prevailing 
winds being from the west, the smoke would then be blown 
away from the town. The homes should be at the west end 
and on as high ground as possible. Іп respect of regulations 
the fewer limitations the better. 

Finally, for ideal housing conditions a different system of 
rating was needed. We wanted no rating of improvements 
on the land. We wanted the rates to be got out of the 
land itself. We did not want a man to be penalised if he put 


a little greenhouse or summerhouse in his garden. Such 
things discouraged improvements. Тһеу were irksome and 
If a man 


operated against the beautification of a large city. 
knew that his rates would not be affected, whether he put up 
a decent or a shabby house, the tendency would be for him 
to put up a good house. 

Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, instancing Edinburgh and Bath as 
two good examples of town-planning, said it was interesting 
to find that Edinburgh had succeeded in keeping in its centre 
a cultured, thoughtful, and artistic class. Іп modern Мап- 
chester as soon as men began to make money they regarded 
the town as a place to be escaped from. We needed rate- 
able value, but more than that we needed men and women 
prepared to give something of themselves to others less 
fortunate. If the powers of this Act were put into operation 
Lancashire could be cleared of slums in ten years. For the 
next twenty vears, and possibly half a century, the great work 
of building and development would rest with private enter- 
prise. If there were jerry-building in Manchester at present 
the responsibility rested with the local authority for not 
administering the by-laws.—“ Manchester Guardian.” 


-----%--- 
| 
ARCHITECTS AND AUSTRALIAS CAPITAL. 


К. IAN MACALISTER, the secretary of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, has been discussing 
with a “Morning Post”. representative the reasons why the 
competition for a design for the new capital of Australia 
has been barred to the members of the institute. This 
body, he .explained,. took action at the invitation of the 
affiliated architectural bodies in Australia. They objected to 
the conditions of the competition primarily because the Aus- 
tralian Minister, who is, of course, in no sense of the word 
an expert in such matters, insisted that he should finally 
decide on the winning design. Secondly, too, 4 was thought 
unsatisfactory that the Minister would merely state that the 
board of assessors to whom the designs would be submitted 
was to consist of an architect, a survevor, and an engineer. 
So long as the actual names were withheld it was felt that 
the competitors would have no guarantee that capable men 
of independence would be selected. The competition, Mr. 
MacAlister said, was now barred both to the institute in 
England and to the affiliated bodies in Australia, but it 
was as yet uncertain what action America would take. It 
was essential, he argued, that the task of selecting the best 
design for the new capital should be entrusted either to an 
expert of unquestioned eminence or to a board of indepen- 
dent experts. Every effort had been made, both in England 
and in Australia, to induce the Minister responsible to alter . 
his decision, and his refusal to do so had forced the pro- 
fession to take action. Mr. MacAlister emphasised the 
point that it was not until the Australian bodies had barred 
their competition and had asked the Royal Institute to take 
‘similar action that it was barred in this country. 
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FIREPROOFING.* 


PEA 


By RICHARD L. HUMPHREY, of Philadelphia. 


А ХЕКІСА has, as you all know, the proud distinction, if 

уой wish to put it in that way, of having, as she has 
in many things, the greatest fire losses in the world. The 
losses in America are enormous, and each succeeding year 
1025 not seem to bring an appreciable decrease in the losses. 
Where the losses in Europe аге reckoned in cents, the 
capital losses in America are reckoned іп dollars—nearlv 
ten times the average loss of Europe. It would seem, 
therefore, that it was rather incongruous for America to 
come and talk to a country that is particularly low in fire 
losses on the subject of fireproofing. But I think, if vou 
Lear with me a minute, you will see that perhaps the very 
fact that we have such enormous losses in America has led 
us to study this subject of fireproofing, fire prevention, and 
it has been a necessity to find out ways and means to prevent 
this enormous annual destruction of building materials bv 
fire. 

While it is true vou do not have the capital losses of two 
or three dollars annuallv, nevertheless there 18 no reuson 
whv vou should have the capital losses at all, and the mere 
fact that, looking across the great pond, vou find the losses 
much greater іп America than here, is no reason whv vou 
should be self-satisfied, and not strive to prevent the losses 
that vou do have here. 

We find in America that it is necessary to build buildings 
of high fire resistance, and then it is necessary to provide а 
means of putting out conflagration of the contents. I find 
in contrast that in America we build, under Gur rather poor 
building laws that are promulgated generally, buildings of a 
low fire resistance, апа we equip our fire departments with 
magnificent fire-fighting appliances, high pressure water 
systems, and the country is subjected to a great annual tax 
for the maintenance of this expensive fire-fighting system. 
The annual losses are not by апу means represented bv the 
annual destruction of property. In addition to the destruc- 
tion of property and building materials, there is the annual 
tax that is necessary for the upkeep of the fire-protection 
service, and then the additional tax that comes from the very 
high rates of insurance; so that, vear bv vear, the total 
annual losses from fire, which I believe are entirelv pre- 
ventable, are represented by a great deal more than the two 
or three dollars per capita, which is merely the value of the 
property destroyed. 1 think it is regrettable, when vou come 
to think of it, that this property that is once destroyed is a 
permanent destruction, the lumber and other matters that go 
into the building is permanently destroved, and we feel т 
America that where the question of the concentration of the 
resources is receiving so much careful attention, it is of the 
utmost importance that we should studv the conservation of 
our building materials; so that I think now generally 
throughout America there is a tendency to revise the build- 
ing laws for Ше purpose of ensuring the erection of better 
structures. But, of course, it is impossible to make those 
laws in a large measure retro-active, and there must neces- 
sarily exist for many years to come buildings which at best 
can only be described as tinder boxes. Of course, in 
America great conflagrations have occurred. The one in 
Chicago was perhaps only second to that in San Francisco, 
but in Boston in 1872 and Baltimore in 1904 conflagrations 
of great size, which destroved property worth millions of 
dollars, occurred, but were only small in comparison with 
the large area of Chicago and San Francisco. In Baltimore 
the fire-fighting service from Philadelphia, New York, and 
Washington were practically powerless, because in the ex- 
treme cold weather which prevailed at that time the water 
service was of little value. 
the San Francisco fire it is estimated that the profits of 
twenty vears were destroved in a fire of three davs’ duration. 

It frequently happens that the walls of a structure are 
standing after a fire, and people point to those walls as an 
evidence of the fact that the building has satisfactorily 
passed the conflagration. It often happens that the walls 
are of concrete, and after the fire are in good shape, and 
only require a renewal of the floors, doors, and windows and 

roof, to make a habitable dwelling. It frequently happens 
that the floors and columns are fireproof, but the front walls 


are cast-iron, which are destroved, or the walls of brick all . 


fall down. One of the best examples in America of the 
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Paper read before the Concrete Institute, 
October 20th, 1911. 
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behaviour of reinforced concrete in a serious conflagration 
was the building of the Guarantors’ Trust Company of 
Baltimore, and load tests were made on those floors after 


- the fire by the building department, and they were found to 


be amply safe under the ordinary building laws. In the 
destruction of the adjoining building opportunity was afforded 
for the construction of a modern building, and it became 
necessary to tear down the rebuilt structure, because it did 
not fit in with the new structure, otherwise it was in very 
good condition. Stone is very largely used, not only in this 
country and in America, but all over the world, as an orna- 
mental material, and it is evident, I think, from the study 
of buildings where there have been fires of intense heat, 
that the stone is almost entirely destroyed. It is almost 
impossible to replace the ornamental character without re- 
building the structure entirely, and the behaviour of granite, 
and hard sandstone in fire, which splinter and split, is ample 
evidence that the subject of natural building stones should 
be studied with a view to determining their resistance to 
fire. The United States Government have undertaken some 
studies of this kind, and thev have found that it makes a 
material difference as to how the stone is quarried in its fire 
resistance. ‘They found that granite can be quarried so as 
to offer almost 100 per cent. greater resistance to fire in one 
direction than it does in the other direction; so that in the 
matter of ornamental building stones there is much to be 
learned in the manner in which the stone is quarried from 
the point of view of its fire resistance. Of course, in some 
buildings the destruction cannot be estimated. The mere 
fact that the skeleton remains is not very much consolation, 
and when ornamental parts are also structural parts carrı- 
ing the walls, then, of course, the construction seriously 
endangers the safety of the structure, and when granite 
columns form the interior columns of the construction, their 
destruction is a matter of serious concern. If stone is to be 
used as a structural member of a building, it must be fire- 
proof, just the same as a steel member shall be fireproof. 
In nearly all the great conflagrations which І have visited— 
and l have visited most of them in America—it is a frequent 
sight to see buildings of steel, which have not been properly 
fireproofed, entirely destroved, and it is evident I think that 
something must be done to protect that material, for while 
steel тау have great strength at normal temperatures, it has 
little or no strength at high temperatures. Then, again, it 
frequently happens that the floor of a structure may be rea- 
sonably fireproof and constructed properly, but the supports 
of the floor are cast-iron, or some equally bad material, and 
the failure of the column to support the floor causes a 
collapse. It is a striking fact that architects and people in 
general in America regard burnt clay as an admirable fire- 
proofing material; and I think in a large measure this opinion 
has been based on the fact that small pieces of burnt clay, 
when placed in a fire and got hot, and thrown into water, 
are not disintegrated. But the clay is not used in that way. 
It is used in the shape of a tile. In the process of manu- 
facture it often happens that these tiles are cracked in the 
corners, and when a column which is fireproofed is sub. 
jected to the action of heat, the unequal expansion of the 
outer face of the tile as contrasted with the inner fare 
against the steel causes an expansion, which the thin web 
at the corner is unable to resist, and the tile and the web 
cracks. As a result, the tile is broken away from the 
column, and the column is left to the action of the heat and 
collapses. 

It often happens that in the construction of columns that 
an attempt has been made to fireproof them by binding 
around the column perhaps a metal fabric, and then plaster- 
ing it. In the Fairmont Hotel about 100 columns fell as 4 
result of this kind of fireproofing. It frequently happened 
that the floor settled as much as a foot. Now you must 
bear in mind that there was no great fire in that building. 
Тһе hotel had not been completed, and the only material 
there was the lumber that was used in the construction 0 
the building, which was not a great amount, but the bum; 
of this lumber was sufficient to develop enough heat 10 
buckle the flimsily-constructed columns, and in the destruc 
tion of such buildings one frequently sees the folly of those 
flimsy evasions of the law. It is quite general in a fire © 
find that where terra-cotta tiles have been used, the lower 
web, by reason of its expansion, has flaked off, and you sel 
the floor area. Perhaps as much as 35 per cent. of the web 
failed so as to come off, while a larger percentage perhaps 
are cracked so badly as to be able to be pulled off with 
the fingers. Now, in a case of that kind, nothing can be 
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done in the way of restoration, except by entire reconstruc- 
tion of the floor. 

The floor, of course, is an important structure. If the 
column 15 reasonably fireproof, it is necessary that the floor 
Cocposition,” by Mr. J. Beverley Robinson, we will find that 
shall be fireproof. The suspended ceiling was found in the 
San Francisco and Baltimore fires to act as an excellent 
shield, and greatly increased the fire resistance of the floor. 
Unfortunatelv, in carrying out this idea, it frequently happens 
that ordinary gypsum or plaster is used, and with a very 
flimsy anchor the gypsum loses its life at a very low tem- 
perature, and the anchor is destroyed in heat, and the ceiling 
falls. It generally happens that the roof trusses of a build- 
ing are never protected. Тһе upper ceiling is rendered 
reasonably fireproof, but the steel trusses of the roof are not 
protected, and as a result it frequently happens that the roof 
becomes the entry for а fire from the outside. It is just as 
necessary to protect the steel work of the roof as it is any 
other part of a structure. 

In most cities we find that there are buildings of large 
size that are reasonably fireproof. They are monumental in 
their construction, but they are surrounded by fire traps, 
and this is particularly true in our large cities in America, 
where we have buildings that are extremely high, and which, 
if they were properly protected with metallic window frames 
and door frames, and fire glass windows, would probably act 
as a barrier, but with unprotected plain glass and perhaps 
wooden frames, the destruction of the tinder boxes that 
. surround them brings about the destruction of the contents 
of the buildings and the buildings themselves. 

It is not only necessary that the floors and columns of a 
building shall be properly protected against fire; it is also 
necessarv that the exterior exposures, not only the interior, 
but the outside, shall be protected. It frequently happens 
that the windows are perhaps metal frames, protected with 
terra cotta or some similar fireproofing, and the destruction 
of those windows leads to an easy access for the flames to 
spread from floor to floor, and lead to the entire destruction 
of the building. 

In some cases, where metal doors and windows were used, 
and plain glass used in the windows, the glass simply 
softened and fell down, and so, of course, the barrier was of 
little value. On the other hand, when the window is con- 
structed with metal frames, and wire glass windows of 
approved type, the glass often softens, but still stays in 
place, and prevents the fire from gaining access to the 
building. | 

I believe personallv that concrete is going to play a 
very impartant röle in the question of fireproof construction of 
the future, and it was for this reason that I took for mv 
subject to-night, in addressing this Institute, the subject of 
fireproofing, because I believe that the Concrete Institute of 
England, and the concrete organisations of America, have a 
very important responsibility, and a very important task 
before them. We know that concrete is reasonably fire- 
proof. We do not know much about its properties, or the 
methods of the construction from the point of developing 
buildings of the highest fire resistance. It is a fact in 
America that in a report of the various concrete buildings 
that have been erected during the last five vears, the owners 
of 23 per cent. of the buildings reported that they carried no 
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insurance on the buildings themselves, that they merely 


insured the contents. 

Now in a building of concrete, when properly constructed, 
there is a building of the highest fire resistance, but un- 
fortunately there is a tendency to design the structural parts 
of a building without providing any fire protection. It is 
just as necessary to provide fire protection for the concrete 
member in the structure as it is for a steel member, a 
wooden member, or a stone member. There is no doubt that 
different aggregates have different rates of expansion, and 
that these different rates of expansion cause a proportionate 
destruction of the concrete. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Е. С. Sachs, Е. 
Flander Etchells, William G. Kirkaldy, E. P. Wells, and 
Sir Henry Tanner took part. D 
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THE first house in the Brent garden village is occupied, 
and is without a kitchen, as the inhabitants in the village 
are supposed to take their meals in a central hall (in the 
old mansion on the estate). We should imagine this is ап 
experiment, the result of which will be doubtful. 
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TOWN-PLANNING, 


M В HENRY В. ALDRIDGE, secretary of the National 

Housing and Town-planning Council, on November 15 
commenced a series of lectures in the Firth Hall of the 
Sheffield University. His subject ıs “Town-Planning іп 
Practice,” and he has divided it into three sections—Town- 
planning (1) past and present ; (2) in relation to public health, 
municipal economy, and the provision of amenities, and (3) 
administration in the future. 

Mr. C. D. Leng, who presided, in introducing the lecturer, 
expressed the belief that it was to the National Housing and 
Town-planning Council that the country owed the Town-plan- 
ning Act. 

“To my mind,” said Mr. Leng, “it is most important that 
we should completely reform our system of building houses in 
monotonous rows. When Lord Kitchener first saw Khartum, 
like all Egyptian towns, it was a slum, built of mud bricks on 
the banks of the Nile. The people bathe in the Nile, take 
their water from the Nile, wash their clothes and horses, and 
everything else, in the river. They therefore liked to live on 
the banks. Lord Kitchener constructed a town some little 
distance inland, laid on water and drainage, and offered the 
natives new houses for old. They immediately forsook their 
old quarters. Lord Kitchener took possession of the river 
front, laid it out on model lines, and Khartum was to-day а 
very good example of town planning. If we could only build 
new suburbs and stamp out the old slums in this way,” said 
Mr. Leng, “the matter would be simple. But our process 
was very English and very slow. We proceeded to buy this 
old, worn-out, insanitary property, and probably found that 
it belonged to a wealthy man. We made new roads through 
it, and built a few unattractive tenement dweliings. These 
did not let—no one would be surprised, when they saw them 
—and we left the balance of the land a howling waste, eating 
off its head with interest. He had seen attractive flats for 
working-men in London and Liverpool, and wished something 
of the same kind of thing could be done in Sheffield. One 
of the noblest planned cities he had visited was Turin. The 
people there lived in flats, but these were not ugly, prison-like 
buildings, such as had been tried in Sheffield. Personally he 
was convinced that much might be done, and should be done, 
һу town-planning to vastly improve the character of the 
people. But it would not be done quickly unless it was 
pushed hard in Sneffield. “In the first place, we have to 
educate the surveyors and lawyers who do not believe in it,” 
remarked the chairman, “and who will not take the trouble 
to attend lectures, or read articles on the subject. Then 
vou have the political party in power anxious to keep down 
what they call expenditure. This new town-planning idea is 
а fad, they say, and might be costly. We cannot afford fads, 
we have to keep the fever hospitals going and a sanatorium 
for consumptives is required. But, gentlemen, my contention 
is that it 15 cheaper to prevent illnesses than to attempt to 
cure them. 

In these days of cheap trams there was no necessity for 
the workers to live in the smoke, and the ideal arrangement 
would be to build new suburbs on sanitary lines, and reserve 
the East End for works. Many of the city by-laws required 
revising. They made building dear by insisting that all 
roads should be forty feet wide. At present it was not possi- 
ble, he understood, for four friends to buy a piece of land, 
вау, of eight acres, and build four houses, with опе circular 
drive, with one lodge and епітапсе. The drive would become 
a road, and would have to be forty feet wide. Land was the 
raw material of town-planning. It could be bought cheaply 
on the outskirts of the city. If there was no better жау, 
rather than continue the present unsatisfactory arrangement, 
he would advocate that the city should obtain powers to buy 
large estates at low rates, let off portions for buildings, and 
reserve the balance for sports-grounds and parks. 

Mr. Aldridge denied that town-planning was a modern fad ; 
it was at least five thousand years old. It was applied to the 
building of the houses of the workmen who erected one of 
the pyramids. From this far-off age the lecturer traced the 
history of town-planning down to the present date, referring 
to the various schemes which had been adopted in numerous 
English towns and in places abroad. His remarks were 
illustrated, and he threw on the screen plans which had the 
appearance of carpet squares, and others which bore some 
resemblance to the spider’s web. He dealt with the 
rectangular plain of laying out streets which was so long in 
vogue, and expressed regret that Wren’s plan to lay out 
London was not adopted. 
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Edinburgh was the finest example of town: planning in this 
kingdom. If there was one deplorable feature in our great 
industrial towns it was that when men engaged in industrial 
life had gained riches, they too often looked upon the town 
as а place to get away from. — Edinburgh had been so 
planned that in its very centre resided some of its most highly- 
cultured citizens. This was a most desirable arrangement. 

Speaking of town-planning legislation, Mr. Aldridge 
referred to the mistake which Berlin had made in housing its 
people in huge blocks. But in other parts of Germany Town- 
planning Acts had been used with the greatest advantage. 

Sheffield had on its borders some of the most charming 
country this Kingdom could show. They could not rebuild 
the сиу, but it was not too late to begin on the work of deal- 
ing with the outside districts. 

Mr. Е. М. Gibbs moved, and Dr. Scurfield seconded, 
hearty thanks to Mr. Aldridge, and a similar compliment was 
paid to the chairman, on the proposition of Mr. Aldridge, 
seconded by Councillor Bashforth, and supported by Coun- 
cillor Irons, who took the opportunity of thanking Mr. Leng 
most heartily for the help he was giving in this important 
movement. 

MK 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE new operating theatre block of the North Riding 
Infirmary at Middlesbrough was opened on November 21. 
The suite of rooms—all on the ground floor—comprises an 
anesthetic room, ante-room, operating theatre, sterilising 
room, surgeons’ retiring room, and ап X-ray room. Every 
appliance is of the latest and most approved type. The 
extension is opened free from debt, and cost about 2,820. 


ThE new organ which has been built by Messrs. J. W. Walker 
and Sons for Khartum Cathedral is may completed, and 
will be shipped to the Sudan immediately. The organ is a 
small two-manual instrument, and is as simple in design as 
possible. It is constructed to withstand the climate, the 
wood used being the hardest Spanish mahogany, while the 
stops have been specially selected, no reed stops being in- 
cluded in view of sandstorms. "The case also has been made 
of mahogany, and is designed by Мг. К. Weir Schultz, the 
architect of the cathedral, with small panels to avoid. shrink- 
age. The organ will be worked by a hydraulic engine. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ADDINGTON SCHOOLS, Surrey, are being supplied with 
Shorland's warm air, ventilating, patent Manchester grates, 
bv Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 


WE have received from Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, of 135. 
Charing Cross Road. W.C., а сору of their most recent 


catalogue of technical and scientific books. There is an ex-. 


cellent selection of books on architecture and building con- 
struction, brickwork and brickmaking, carpentry and 
joinery, decorative arts, electricity, civil engineering, 
plumbing. ete.. etc. Messrs. Кое say that the prices 
quoted are for new copies and the very latest editions as 
published at the time the catalogue is issued, but nearly 
all the books ean be supplied second-hand at about half the 
published price: Our readers would probably find a copy 
of the catalogue useful to keep by them. 


Why go to Experimental Firms for your 


Brilliant Signs and Letters, 


who are gaining their knowledge at your expense? 
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38, Gray's Inn Road, London, 
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NOTICES OF MEETINGS, Ек, 


La nn en a 222-1221 


December 1. 


Birmingham Architectural Association.—Paper by Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley (subject to be announced). 


. December 4. 


Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects 
Soctety.—Mr. А. 5. Jennings, on “ Non-poisonous Paints, 
etc.” 

Liverpool Architectural Society. —Mr. W. H. Ward, 
A.R.J.B.A., on * Renaissance Church Architecture.” 

Northern Architectural Association. —Paper by Mr. J. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., at 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institute of British Architects —Business meeting, 
at 8 p.m. | 

Victoria and Albert Мизсит.— Мг. Banister Fletcher, on 
“The Chataux on the Loire, and other French Renaissance 
Buildings,” 5 p.m. 


December 5. 


British Museum. Мт. Banister Fletcher, on “Temples of 
the Tonic Order,” 4.30 p.m. 

Nottingham Architectural Society. —Exhibition and criticism 
of designs, “An Approach to a Public Park,” at 8 p.m. 


December 6. 


Manchester Society of Architects —Mr. Paul Ogden, 
F.R.I.B.A., on “Science and Proportion.” 


December 8. 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society.—Mr. John Crawford on ‘‘The Duties of a Fore- 
man Mason,” at 7.45 p.m. 


December тт. | 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Alan E. Munby, М.А, 
A.R.I.B.A., on “Is Texture of Materials a Fetish?” at 
7.30 p.m. 

December 12. 

Nottingham Architectural Socicty.—Mr. W. Н. Taylor, 
F.S.T., L.R.LB.A., on “The Law Relating to: Building 
Schemes,” at 8 p.m. 


| December 14. 

Concrete Institute. —Mr. С. С. Workman on “Some 
Recent Works ın Reinforced Concrete,’’ at 8 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Soctety.—Mr. A. S. 
Dixon, F.R.T.B.A.. on “Early Roman Churches." 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Mr. 
Charles Pawson on “The Manufacture of Paper, and 
Methods of Printing.” 


| December 15. 
Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. А. W. 
Hennings on “Art in Cheshire as expressed in its old 

Church and Houses,’’ at 6.45 p.m. 


| December 18. u 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—The Practice 

Standing Committee on “The Newer Responsibilities of 
Architects,” at 8 p.m. 
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Ir is stated that Philadelphia has more than 300,000 dwell- 
ings, which, with a population of 1,690,000, gives less than 
five persons to each 
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THE LIVERPOCL KING EDWARD MEMORIAL. 


І T is not a little amusing to follow the conflict of opinion 1n 

regard to the Liverpcol Memorial to King Edward. Our 
readers will know that Sir Goscombe John proposed to place 
а memorial in such a way as to disturb the repose of the 
building. This was obvious enough, though we are inclined 
to think the disturbance looked worse on paper than it would 
have done in reality, and at Jeast the scheme provided а 
dignified and adequate setting for the memorial. It must be 
apparent to all who comprehend the proper interelation of 
architect, has published a proposal for an alternative scheme, 
portant sculptured memorial in close relation to so fine a 
building as the St. George's Hall, involves a risk of injury 
to both, whilst it also provides an opportunity for added 
dignity and effect to both the building and the memorial. 
In view of the fact that Mr. Hugh Matear, the Liverpool 
architect, has published a proposal for an atternative scheme, 
it seems pertinent to suggest that the importance of doing 
justice to both the Memorial and the building should not be 
overlooked. Mr. Matear suggests a lowering of the 
podium wall to about half its present height, and to place 
statues at either end of it, one to the King and the other 
to the Queen Dowager. This is all right for the building, 
but is it adequate treatment for the Memorial to a king? 
Nothing but a central position, on an axial line through the 
buiding frontage appears to us adequate. ТЕ is surely in- 
conceivable that where there are two statues of equal import- 
ance then a king should be represented by only one. Mr. 
Matear's retention of the podium so that the slope of the street 
pavement may die ayainst it satisfactory enough, and we can 
hardly see that a continuing roadway from the steps is prac- 
ticable er desirable. It is impossible to deal adequately 
in a few words with so important a matter, and we are now 
nly concerned to emphasise the inevitable lack of dignity 
and distinction which would be apparent in any memorial 
which does not occupy a central and commanding position. 
A memorial to a king cannot be adequate if it is to form а 
sort of side show, ог be duplicated in bulk and quality bv 
something adjacent to it. even if that something be to the 


credit of other kings and queens! 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE 
MARYLEBONE COMPETITION. 


НАТ 180 competitors should spend a couple of months 

in designing a set of municipal buildings for Mars le- 

bone тау be gratifying to the sensc of importance dwelling 

in the heart of the Town Councillor, but what has it pro- 
duced? And has it advanced the cause of architeeture ? 

It must be admitted that without competitions fewer men 
would study the art of planning—prediliction may make ап 
occasional student, but only the spur of necessity makes the 
average man learn. But there is a reverse side; the very 
effort to make one's design conspicuous among many others 
tends to ostentation and produces uniformity. It would fre- 
quently be dificult without plans to tell whether one were 
looking at a design for a museum, a town hall, or a school; 
like the first reception of a young couple, humorously de- 
scribed by Tolstoi, with the ever present desire to do the 
expected thing, to carry out the last new craze, and, in fact. 
to more or less decently advertise one's presence. 

We venture to think that were a public building put 
directly into the hands cf some architects we could name, 
without the preliminary trial, the result might be quieter, 
more dignified, and more interesting than is often the result 


of a competitive scramble. 
We hear much of the desire to cut down the amount of 
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work required by competitors, but we see little real improve- 
ment in this particular. To bar perspectives and to ask for 
half-inch details appears to us unreasonable ; to ask for the 
shading of drawings, as in this case, is surely most unneces- 
sary. Ш done well, as in France. and in many art schools, 
it is a long and wearisome task; if done in a perfunctory 
wav, as in most cases here, it converts a clean and ìn- 
telligible drawing into something like a dirty mess, and what 
is the real purpose served? 

There will, we imagine, be little disposition to quarrel 
with the assessor's award, as far as the first design 1s con- 
cerned. It is simple and direct in its lay-out, and should 
prove the groundwork for a satisfactory design, especially it 
a little more latitude can be taken in the arrangement and 
dimensions of rooms, and a little greater simplicity and quiet- 
ness of design introduced in the matured design. The second 
and third. designs do not seem to us to deserve their posi- 
tion, but the fourth design, by Messrs. Warwick and Hall, 
has a plan of much merit, and an elevation whose quiet 
dignity and proportion would be charming in execution. 

Among a great many others we notice a very able and 

pleasing design by Messrs. Young and East, and a good 
scheme by Mr. Flockhart with well designed and carefully 
thought-out elevations. Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards’ 
effort, and Sir Bramwell Thomas's design are disappointing, 
as are many others, from whom we should as a rule expect 
much. 
[t тау be generally lail down that the site and require- 
ments hardly lend themselves to anything very outstanding т 
arrangement or conception, A novel feature of the com- 
petition is that it has attracted, for some unknown reason, 
a Jarge number of those who do not ordinarily compete, 
and among them Mr. Halsey Ricardo. We hope it is pure 
enthusiasm, or the love for a legitimate form of gambling, 
which brings these gentlemen into the fickl, and not the 
want of direct commissions, which their work in the past 
has given them a right to expect in the present. Our best 
wish to architects is that thev тау have in the future less 
necessity to respond to the siren-like charm of the invitation 
from public bodies to supply them with designs: 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Ву W. J. H. LEVERTON. 

HE Crystal Palace having been so much to the front of 
late, it may not be amiss to see what architectural 

lessons may һе gleaned from it. ` 
Our friend, the man in the street, who is a person to be 
reckoned with now, will probably look surprised when archi- 
teeture is mentioned in connection with the Palace. He will 
sav it has none of its marks, has no Corinthian or Doric 


columns, Gothic arches, carving, or апу of the usual 
features, and is only a great greenhouse. Architecture, ın 
If the 


his opinion, consists i ornamenting а structure. 
ornament is applied т a most generous manner as regards 
quantity, he would, probably, not be hypereritical in con- 
sidering the quality. Не would like plenty of sculpture and 
carving, and, as a business man, to ensure having as much 
as possible for his monev, would put it up to competition, 
and take the lowest tender. He thinks an architect 1s only 
required. for ornate. structures, and is unaware that the 
architect тау be as great a friend to the man who wishes 
to build a small, plain house as to the millionaire who 15 
planning a palace. In his unregenerate state, such qualities 
as breadth, proportion, and outline. do not appeal to him. 
He wants educating. Now that all that seems possible has 
been done for the education of architects, the authorities 
might give some attention to the general public. [t is only, 
probably, by improving the public taste that the architectural 
standard can be permanently raised. 

The first quality of the Palace is undoubtedly its magni- 
ficent breadth and simple grandeur. of outline ; qualities 
which are sometimes absent in present day architecture. И 
might almost be called Egyptian in feeling. Some max 
smile, and say a great deal of the effect of Egyptian archi- 
tecture is caused by its granite construction, and deny апу 
impressiveness to a structure of glass and iron. They might 
deny the beauty of a passing cloud, or sunset, because they 
are not so substantial as a bronze statue: Good outline and 
proportion will always tell independently cf material. It is 
the triumph of the mind of the designer over the material 
he тах be compelled by circumstances to use. 
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Ihe first principle to be learned is the provision of plenty 
of lignt. It is perfectly ridiculous in these days of ореп- 
ar tieatment and full appreciation of the benefits to be 
gained from light and sunshine to see the absurdly small 
windows which are put into many houses of otherwise good 
architectural character. The speculating builder is really 
more sensible in this respect than some architects of the 
highest rank, and their sheep-Irke followers, who design 
houses with low rooms and small windows as if light and 
air were man's greatest enemies. The Palace has the great 
advantage of roof lights. They give a brightness to a room 
which no amount of side light ever will Many a suburban 
house is now built with a large space in the roof wnich is 
entirely wasted. If the roof were made partly of glass, а 
fine sunny apartment would be gained, which could be used 
as a play or work room, small winter garden, or sun bath. 
It would always have sun independently of the aspect of the 
house. 

Another lesson to be learned from the Palace is its position 
on the highest portion of the site. When an area of апу 
size is developed for building, the houses should be concen- 
trated on the higher portions, and the lower left for agrı- 
cultural land; more especially if the soil is clay. This is a 
point which Mr. John Burns, who has done so much good 
by his Town Planning Act, will no doubt consider in future 
legislation. If houses are huddled together on low ground, 
surrounded by hills, when the atmosphere is damp and still, 
all the facilitics are provided for a most effective fog factory. 

Everv one will be thankful to the Earl of Plymouth for his 
bold stroke in buving the Palace while other men talked or 
slept. All feel certain that his lordship, having started the 
campaign for its acquisition for the public in so energetic a 
manner, will carry it fo a successful issue. As the public 
vers often Only want a spintea lead, they will no doubt 
support him in the same splendid manner as they did in 
the Festival of Emprre. 


ES Әннен 

NOTES. 
EVERAL suggestions regarding the use to which 
Carnarvon Castle should be put in the public 
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Carnarvon Town Council. Subject to the approval of the 
council, a memorial 15 to be presented to the Commissioners 
of Works, who have absolute control of the building, in which 
it is suggested the rebuilding of the old banqueting hall, and 
the establishment therein. of a national art gallerv, in com- 
memoration of the Investiture of the Prince of Wales. Тһе 
memorial points out that at present there is not an art gallery 
of a national character in Wales, and that Carnarvon, being 
easily accessible, would be a convenient centre for the estab- 
lishment of such an institution, which, besides affording an 
opportunity for the exhibition of works of Welsh artists, 
would encourage Welsh art in all its branches. А sugges- 
tion is also embodied to establish branches of the National 
Library and Museum in connection with the proposed national 
art gallery; and, further, that the regalia of the Prince of 
' Wales, together with the chairs used on the occasion of the 
Investiture, might be deposited in the art gallery. 


А MEETING of the associate section of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association was held on November 2g within the 
Association Rooms, 117, George Street. Mr. W. J. Walker 
Todd, who was chairman, referred to the honour of knight- 
hood recently conferred upon an Edinburgh architect, Sir 
Robert Lorimer, and remarked that all belonging to the 
profession must have rejoiced at such a recognition of one of 
their members. А lecture was delivered Һу Mr. Ramsav 
Traquair, A.R.1.B.A., on “Тһе Appreciation of Art." The 
lecturer pointed out that, while great attention was very pro- 
регіу paid to the study of the details and forms of architec- 
ture, the study of general principles had been neglected. 
Such study, he said, was best accomplished by the apprecia- 
tion of other forms of art than that in which the artist was 
engaged. Stress was laid on the unity of art and of 
Ше, and on the danger, both to the artist and 
the public, of any attempt to separate the two. А short 
analvsis was given of the manner in which works of art are 
created, of the various materials, such as natural form, 
physical material, and technique, which go to compose a work 
of art. The importance of historical study was emphasised, 
not as aiding in or leading to the reproduction of bygone 
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“styles,” but as enabling the modern artist to form his own 
style by a true appreciation of the manner in which previous 
styles were developed. A vote of thanks was accorded the 
lecturer. 


Mr. HENRY CRUTCHLEY, of St. John's, Wakefield, architect 
and surveyor, has left 410,917. 


AN ordinary meeting of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland was held at No. 31, South Frederick 
Street, Dublin, on Monday last. The president, Mr. A. Е, 
Murray, R.H.A., F.R.1.B.A., occupied the chair, and there 
were also present:—Messrs. F. Batchelor, J. H. Webb, 
Lucius O'Callaghan, W. Kaye-Parry, С. H. Ashworth, 
Е. G. Hicks, Е. Hayes, С. С. Ashlin, С. P. Sheridan, and 
С A. Owen (hon. secretary). Mr. Ashlin proposed a resolu- 
tion of condolence with the relatives of the late Mr. James 
Rawson Carroll, Fellow of the Institute, and for many years 
a member of council Тһе draft report of council for 1911 
was read, amended and adopted. It was resolved to nomi- 
nate Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.H.A., architect, of Belfast, as a 
fit and proper recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for the 
vear 1912, in recognition of his long and distinguished ser- 
vices to architecture. 


WE opened “Italian Castles and Country Seats” with ex- 
pectations which were doomed to disappointment, for the 
numerous illustrations contain very little which appeals to the 
architect, and they do not at all fairly represent the best quali- 
ties of Italian house architecture. The book conveys a good 
deal of information as to the families which have helped to 
make Italian history, and deals in a pleasant, chatty way 
with the pleasure of country house entertainments and 
country rambles, making altogether an acceptable drawing 
room volume.* 


WE cannot help wondering whether the publishers of “Row 
Jandson’s Oxford” thought it possible that the editor of an 
architectural paper might appreciate the book in the мау 
and to the extent we actually do. This charming quarto 
ought to find a widely appreciative public for its interesting 
text, describing the life of Oxford from the undergraduate’s 
point of view, and showing the analogy between former times 
and the present, but to obtain the excellent reproductions 
of Rowlandson’s water-colour drawings in the form before 
us is surely a matter to be especially grateful for. The 
quality of the originals is wonderfully preserved, and we 
question if there is to be found anywhere at the present day 
more delightful illustrations of architecture in so broadly 
treated and simplv refined manner. “А Western View of 
All Soul's College" illustrates the genial effect of the archi- 
tecture most delightfully with washes of warm grey, and just 
so much suggestion of detail as is pleasant. Nothing could 
be better than the expression of the architectural features, 
the graceful twin towers, the canopied gateway, and the 
Gothic gable on the right, in contrast with the foreground 
Renaissance corner. Тһе drawing is rather loose, but of the 
quality of the general effect there is no doubt. Another 
delightful drawing is “Merton College." In tone, colour, 
and composition, it is most pleasing, and one feels that the 
general effect is after all very true. It is curious to consider 
a refined study in grevs like this as coming from so coarse 
a caricaturist as Rowlandson. We seem to find the inspira- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Rackham's best work in some of these 
drawings. Mr. Н. Hamilton Gibbs, the author of “Row- 
landson's Oxford," has put together some records of Oxford, 
which goes very well indeed with the drawings, and our 
only criticism. is that so pleasant a book was worth a better 
and more artistic binding. t 


А GENERAL meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Afchitectural 
Society was held on November 30, in the society's room at 
the Leeds Institute, the president, Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. А very interesting paper 
was read by Mr. Alfred Mattison on “Old Leeds.” Не 
described its growth and development from a village up to 
the city of the ıgth century, illustrating his text with many 
slides of old documents and engravings, etc. Mr. W. H 
Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., in proposing a vote of thanks, de- 
plored the loss of many of the historical fabrics so re- 
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miniscent of (һе early days, апа remarked upon the Red 
Hall, Guilford Street, which is at present undergoing drastic 
changes in the way of renovation and alteration. The motion 
was supported by Mr. С. В. Howdill, A.R.1.B.A., who 
° spoke of the lack of civic spirit shown in Leeds, especially 
with regard to architectural development. 


Ir seems quite natural that an Arts Festival for 1912 should 
be projected without a single architect's name on the com- 
mittee. One wonders what all the Arts will do without a 
good shepherd. Is there, then, no architect, both good 
enough and festive enough to be of use? 


PROFESSOR REILLY puts in a word for tradition, and a 
thoughtful suggestion to the Government to spend some money 
on the art of architecture! In a letter to the “Times” he 
says :—“ It is reasonable to hope that the new British School 
at Rome will, as far as architecture is concerned (and I feel 
sure the same will apply to the allied arts), serve as a focus 
for what at present are somewhat stray and even misdirected 
enthusiasms, and that the work of its students will react on 
the whole’ profession. This would no doubt be much more 
likely to happen if our Government would do what the French 
Government does, and give at once, on the return of a Prix 
de Rome student, some commission either for the preserva- 
tion of an old, or even for the erection of a new, building. 
The men who hold these scholarships will necessarily start 
their professional careers later than their colleagues ; it is for 
the good of every one that this should not prove a handicap. 
It is interesting to remember that a good many people have 
been accustomed to date the modern decline of all the arts in 
England from the opening of the 1851 Exhibition, and the 
blow it struck at all tradition. There is, therefore, a cer- 
tain fitness, probably not unfelt by the Commisisoners them- 
selves, that its surplus profits should now go to the founding 
of an institution from which as much good to the arts may 


reasonably be expected to result.” 


AT a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society, presided 
over by Mr. A. Thornely, on the 4th inst., in the society’s 
rooms, 13, Harrington Street, Мг. W. H. Ward, М.А., 
¿A.R.LB.A., delivered an interesting and instructive lantern 
lecture on French Renaissance Church Architecture. Mr. 
Ward described the Renaissance, which commenced towards 
the end of the 15th century, as a compromise between French 
and Italian styles. Charles VIII. and his military officers, on 
invading Italy, were struck with the beauty of many Italian 
buudings, and Italian workmen were brought to decorate 
French church buildings already in existence, the results 
being somewhat incongruous, but often very pretty. Quite a 
number of the latter class, shown on the screen, evoked 
hearty applause from the audience. The lecturer was cordi- 
ally thanked, on the proposition of Mr. T. E. Eccles, 


seconded by Professor Reilly. 


THE London County Council decided in July to apply to 
Parliament for authority to reconstruct Lambeth Bridge as a 
steel arch bridge 48 ft. wide, at an estimated cost of 
£220,000. The estimate did not provide for апу architec- 
tural treatment, and the Improvements Committee now recom- 
mends that the amount be increased by £20,000, in order 
to allow of a satisfactory scheme for decorative treatment, in 
regard to which the committee is in communication with the 
Roval Institute of British Architects. Is it too much to hope 


that we may get a fine bridge at last? 


А NECESSARY and illuminating definition of decorative art 
was given by Professor Selwyn Image on Tuesday at the 
London Institution. He said that the idea of isolating deco- 
rative as an inferior branch of art, and regarding with 
Suspicion its recognition as art, was strangely unsound. The 
decorative purpose of an artist need not necessarily hamper 
his emotional and imaginative powers. А great deal of the 
picture painting most characteristic of modern times it would 
be hard indeed essentially to differentiate іп set terms from 
much confessedly decorative work, except that the latter had 
primarily for its object the ornamentation of something. while 
the former claimed attention simplv for itself. a difference 
which was not much more than accidental. The distinction 
between the decorative artist and the artist who painted 
pictures had no basis in the nature of things, and led them 
to regard decorative art as a department of art that might 
be dissociated from the immediate personal guidance of artists 
or which might very well be left in the hands of inferior 
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artists; But the origin of decorative art was in man's 
irresistible desire to make the necessary surroundings of his 
life delightful to the eyes, and therefore it became the duty 
of all to aid very effort towards providing for the communitv 


the best of the kind obtainable. 


SIR GEORGE Кеш, High Commissioner for Australia, was 
interviewed on Wednesday by а representative of the 
“Morning Post," with reference to the proposal to group the 
London offices of the oversea Dominions on what is known 
as the "island site" fronting the Strand and Aldwych, and 
forming part of the County Council's Strand-Holborn 
Improvement, described it as “а magnificent Imperial con- 
ception,” which commanded his enthusiastic support. “Why 
not," you ask, *group the London offices of all the oversea 
Dominions on that incomparable site." Му answer is our 
own action, which has taken the form of a scheme to put the 
Commonwealth offices there. Naturally, I have а little 
delicacv in allowing mv enthusiasm to carrv me away on this 
matter, at least as far as it mav appear to have апу bearing 
on the action of other Dominions, because we, as a Common- 
wealth, mav be supposed to be an interested partv. I have 
already submitted to mv Government two alternative pro- 
posals for building on the eastern section of its site between 
the present offices of the Victorian Government and the Glad- 
stone statue. One proposal is to build only along the Strand 
frontage, the other to utilise the whole block, including both 
the Strand and Aldwveh frontages. Those proposals have 
been under Ministerial consideration. for some time, and 
although I have received no official notification of the adop- 
tion of either, I gather from the newspaper telegrams that 
it is the larger scheme that meets with Ministerial approval. 
Му inference is based on the amount mentioned in those 
despatches—£,600,000. That sum includes the acquisition 
of the freehold, but, of course, it would be open to the other 
Dominions to negotiate for either freehold or leasehold." 


———ф-——— 
COMPETITIONS. 


ESSRS. CROUCH, BUTLER AND SAVAGE, of 
Birmingham, have been awarded the first place in the 
Manchester Art Gallery Competition. The choice indicates 
a belief in the value of our old Classic revivals on the part 
of the assessors, though we do not think such would be the 


leaning of all assessors of equal ability. 


Now that there is a little Jull in town hall competi- 
tions, there might be a rush for the King Edward Memorial 
at Redcar. “Designs with specifications and tenders (sic) 
are invited for supplving and Fixing Complete a clock tower 
only, 30 ft. high, with four 3-ft. clock dials, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding £175.” In form and substance this is an appeal 
worthy of a great king! A little information as to the fee 
for the design would be interesting, as the design and tender 
are rather mixed up, and it is to be “fixed complete.” Even 
our students will hesitate for more information. 


---Ж- 


OUR LETTER BOX. 
“CHANTREY BEQUEST.” 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Sır, —The diamond anniversary (November 25, тәті) of 
the death of Sir Thomas Chantrey has passed without апу 
practical exhibition of the testator’s will regarding one of 
the three Graces—still allowed to shiver in the frigid zones 
of eternal negation! During the interim there have been 
opened two inquiries apropos of the financial autopsy of his 
ideal artistic wishes. The Elgin (circa 1863), when the 
finding gave great pain to Queen Victoria, and obviously 
the first fincing thereof will never properly be carried out. 
The Lytton pantomime (1906), to bolster up what was allowed 
to exist and be tolerated since 1863. Architecture gets no 
patronal recognition from the huge bequest (viz., £150,500, 
and compound interest thereon), as it is only their (R.A.) 
J.atter Day Saints’ conscience money that we все purchased 
works Бу contemporary artists as an up-to-date make-believe, 
to he warehoused in the Thames Embankment Walhalla (Tate 
Gallery), erected and paid for bv the munificence of the 
best R.A. annual picture buver, the sprinkling of sculpture 
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to the collection thereto being merely a sensitive, conscien- 
tious afterthought. | 

, Now, Sir, offhand, in my mind's eye, I can see five or 
six ideal places still vacant in the metropolis where can be 
erected a national architectural gallery by the R.A., wherein 
[rom time to time can be preserved the creafive architectural 
masterpieces, either of buildings, monuments, memorials, or 
street improvements, that have been throttled by red tape, 
and by and through which posterity can judge for itself of 
the three artistic vixens—the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
th L.C.C., and Н.М. Office of Works Verily, Sir, it would 
he an evergreen memento of the grand might-have-beens.— 
Yours truly, 

(PROFESSOR) OSCAR ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


PORT OF LONDON OFFICES COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of THe BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
Sig,—ln view of the date—-the 16th inst.—by which 
queries are to be forwarded, шау-1, by your kind permission, 
ask all competitors to join in a request that the perspective 
view be postponed to the final competition, and that the three 
elevations and the two sections be reduced to one each. 2—1 
am, еіс., INO. 
Westminster, December 4, 1911. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CALDICOT CHURCH, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ROLAND PauL, F.S.A., Architect. 

THe additions made to the interesting church at Caldicot 
consist chiefly of new vestries, built on the north side of 
the central tower and chancel, taking the place of a small 
vestry built in 1858. Local stone, quarried not far from 
the church, was used for the walls, and grev Forest of Dean 
stone for the dressings. The oak roof, of low piteh, over 
the clergy vestry, is covered with lead, and that of the 
choir vestry with stone slates: the wall of this latter has been 
carried up as a gable, giving the appearance of a small 
transept. The charch has also been provided with а heat- 
ing apparatus and improved ventilation. ‘The whole of the 
builder's work was carried out by Mr. J. W. Grithths. of 
Chepstow. ‘The heating apparatus was installed by Messrs. 
Sparkes and Houlton, of Great Malvern. 

The drawing was exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 


PROPOSED HOUSE NEAR REIGATE. 


STEPHEN J. B. Stanton, Architect. 
The walls are to be built in small, bright, тей bricks, five 
courses to the foot. and the diaper work in selected dark 
headers. The roof to be covered with brown Cadoc tiles, 
laid with continuous swept courses to the valleys. The gables 
to be filled in with oak weather boards. 
The drawing was exhibited in this vear's academy. 


"CLOISTER GARTH,” PURLEY, SURREY. 


A. WINTER ROSE, Architect. 

Тнів effectively-designed house has the advantage of occupy- 
ing a very pleasant site, and more than unusually 
picturesque surroundings. Twelve months ago the land was 
a dense thicket of black thorn and bramble, with oaks in the 
background. Тһе site has been cleared without destroying 
the more worthy of the blackthorns, and the house stands 
snugly sheltered from the north by a bodyguard of fine young 
oaks. 

The general origin of the house is in the Surrey manner, 
with brickwork below and hanging tiles above ; a large, cosv- 
looking roof gives a “ homev” feeling to the design. à qualitv 
that is accentuated by the vaulted cloister leading to the 
entrance. | 

The promise of the exterior is well fulfilled Бу the interior. 
Entering, one finds a large stone-covered hall, with cheering 
fire and ızth-centurv fire back. Opening all around from 
this central chamber are drawing room, dining room, study, 
offices, and a nicely-designed staircase leading to the upper 
floors. Тһе scheme of the interior does not hold itself hide- 
bound to anv particular period. 

In the dining room we find the open fire, the linen fold 


| Evans) occupied the chair, and there was a very large atten 
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panelling, and the beamed ceiling of the 16th century. In 
the hall one feels that a Georgian owner has embellished the 
room in the manner of the day. The materials are carefully 
selected throughout, and the colour scheme of the design 
has been carefully thought out. 

Messrs. Е. W. Вау, Ltd., Dartford, were the contractors, 
and they have done their work in a manner that shows that 
they have quite gathered the architect’s intent. 

The drawings, which we reproduce, was hung in the 
Academy this year, and is from the architect's own pen. 


No. 12, QUEEN ANNE STREET, W. 


W. Henry WHITE, F.R.J.B.A., Architect. 
THE plan of this house comprises dining room, library, own 
room, etc., on the ground floor, front and back drawing 
rooms and boudoir on the first floor, thirteen bed and dress- 
ing rooms, three bath rooms and service lift to each floor, and 
a full complement of servants’ offices. 

The elevation is in Portland stone, with green Westmore- 
land slates for the roof. The builders were Messrs. J. 
Jarvis and Sons, of Hackney Road, Х.Е. 

The illustration is from a drawing exhibited in this vear's 
Roval Academy. | 


— 
SEX IN ARCHITECTURE. 


НЕ discussion which took place recently at the Architer- 
tural Association as to whether women could improve 
on the domestic convenience of the average man-planned 
house, was evidently not intended to be taken too serioush. 
Mr. Gunn, in introducing the subject, deprecated the 
suggestion that a man spends most of his time between his 
office and his club, and a woman between the kitchen pas 
Sage and the linen closet, and the assumption that she was 
therefore better qualified than a man to grapple with the 
problems of domestic planning. А man would not fix his 
houses round the drain plans, vet it was suggested that a 
woman should design them round the domestic offices. Не 
contrasted a woman's likings for cupboards with her distaste 
for pockets, based in the latter case on the dictates of fashion, 
and he pictured exaggerated fashions in the domestic archi- 
tecture of the future, if woman got her жау. Не was not 
anxious to prove that the average woman was less likely 19 
make a successful architect than the average man, but there 
was no evidence that she would make a better one. Touching 
on the physical aspect of the case, Mr. Gunn thought the 
apparent difficulties could be got over by methods which 
would commend themselves to votaries of the wiggle-woggle 
and other violent pleasures at our educational exhibitions. 
Summarising the points he considered vital, he thought that 
woman's intimate touch with the working arrangements of a 
livable home is not so constant as it was, and in the сае 
of a successful professional would become less so, and the 
man who could not grasp the relatively simple needs must 
be a poor architeet, which remark would apply to women 
also. Evidence in the spheres where women held free sway 
tended to show that convenience was the last consideration 
entertained in design.—Society of Architects “Journal.” 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

{ T their meeting. on Tuesday the 21st ult., the Architec- 

tural Society of Nottingham invited representatives ol 

the Nottingham and District Master Builders’ Association. 

when Mr. Harry Burke. C.E., of Manchester, presented 3 

Paper on “~ Reinforeed Concrete.” The president ou 
ance of members. 

Mr. Burke. who has considerable experience in the desis" 
and erection of work generally in reinforced concrete, directed 
his remarks at the outset to the comparison between the 
architect and the consulting engineer's position and that ol 
the engineer for the various reinforced concrete systems; stat 
ing that the time had come when both the engineer and the 
architect should be in a position to examine any design sent 
in detail, and become master over the work whilst in progress: 
which would ensure a thorough understanding and give hin 
confidence. P й | 


The lecturer then passed on to the advantages and dis 
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advantages of the constructi И . 
ОСИ 22. 2. ү ра! . dealt inn 
st: ame construction. Three 
LR he 4. to show where in ordinary architectural 
work the steel fr ng WE эге à ` 
and on the other Td E T | 2. 
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struction. For engineering works, Mr. Burke 2. ae 
bay system, which modern Гассе sl 2. a н 
economy and ensures nenne le т. lir e 2. 
was the most suitable. To constru ES ae Am | ee 
forced concrete would not be as suit De j ue v e 
for the reason that the stancheons a E ША 
е re | eons must be arranged so as 
to carr the crane and girders for the roof principals. ‘The 
ir hath app D amt she building 
erecting also would only take a pe 471 . 
г gal ` take a portion of the time compared 
with remforced concrete. 

He next dealt with house and villa work, showing that as 
concrete has a cold nature, It would not be as satisfactory 
ur as cheap as brickwork, and in the summer there would be 
the chance of condensation and sweating of the walls. 

Mr. Burke then turned his attention to Warehouse and large 

factory premises, where a building must be as fire-resistiny 
as possible, and illustrated by diagrams where such а struc- 
ture is far superior and cheaper in reinforced concrete. 
‚ After dealing with the theory of reinforced concrete, show- 
ing how to get the neutral axis, moment of resistance, and 
the percentage of steel for various crushing stresses of con- 
crete, models were shown illustrating a column and beam 
forming part of a perfect monolithie structure built up in rein- 
forced concrete, which is practically impossible in anv other 
construction. — Great stress was laid on the method of 
surruping reinlorcement, so as to ensure that all the bars are 
placed accurately in position before any concrete is put in. 
Fhis gives facility for thoroush Inspection and satisfaction 
on this vital point. This was illustrated by a small model, 
showing double reinforcement in a beam with the necessary 
stirrups. Mr. Burke also spoke on the respective merits of 
the bond and plain bar, showing the advantages of a bonded 
bar, and that the cost, if designed thoroughly, was no more 
than plain reinforcement, yet with a safer resistance. From 
this he dealt with the subject as regards rusting action on 
the reinforcement, the chemical action on a reinforced con- 
crete structure, and also on the electrical influence which 
could act on such a structure. 

The lecturer afterwards dealt with the various aggregates 
suitable for reinforced concrete. Passing from this he then 
went very closely into the cost of reinforced concrete work 
which he had recently carried out, and illustrating this work 
by a number of lantern views. The first example was the 
reconstruction of a two-storey galvanizing works, which had 
to be as fire and acid-resisting as possible. The works are 
200 ft. long by 180 ft. wide, spaced into bavs of 20 ft. In 
18 ft. The height is 16 ft. 6 in. from ground floor to first 
floor, and from first floor to roof 14 ft. The loads to be 
carried were 2} cwt. per square foot for first floor, with cer- 
tain positions on this floor to carry acid baths of 20 tons 
weight, and hoods цо ft. by 7 ft. had to be slung from the 
ceiling. Тһе roof was designed for 14 ewt.. allowing т each 
case а factor of 4 cwt. The roof is a flat one, and а por- 
поп is kept level without fall for building pattern stores. 
etc. The superficial area is 8,000 vards (two floors). The 
contract schedule price was Дтт.094. In this amount the 
following items were allowed for, which cannot be spoken of 
as forming part of the building contract :—Cast-iron plates 
round baths, 4300; fans for ventilating. 4,150: hoods for 
fumes, £320; total £970; leaving the contract in round 
figures at £11,000, which is equal to 27s. 6d. per superficial 
yard, or practically twopence per cubic foot. In addition to 
the amounts included in the #.11.000, £500 was provided for 
terra-cotta, and £150 for treating the front conerete wall. 
half of which could be deducted if it was required to be 
cheapened. 

The most interesting part of these works was the compari- 
son of the three schemes, so as to get the lowest price from 
open tender, and to show how each construction compares 
with the other. In the first case a scheme was prepared on 
the steel-frame svstem, the whole to be cased in with con- 
crete afterwards. A design was then prepared making the 
steel work of light sections. such as angles, tees. built up at 
the maker's vard ready for fixing at the site, and in this 
scheme full value was taken of the concrete for the compres. 
sional members. Tater, it was designed in reinforced. con- 
crete, and the costs from actual tenders were : —Reinforced 
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concrete building, 211,994; light steel frame, 413,210; 
steel frame cased in concrete, 4 14,200. 

This clearly shows the saving in a reinforced concrete build- 
ing where the building is of average size, and the sheeting can 
һе turned over. | 

Another interesting example was а floor built over wire 
ovens, and prepared for taking five storeys. The load was 
23 cwts. per square foot, and including foundations, super- 
structure, 4-іп. reinforced concrete walls, cement finished, 
and all steel casements and fittings, the cost was 25s. per 
super ward of fluor covered, two floors only being erected. 
Another work recently executed was a floor with cantilever 
10 ft. 6 ins. long, built over ovens again, but in an existing 
building. The area covered was 800 yards, and the price 
when carried out for foundations 3 ft. below the ground, was 
19%. 6:1. per super yard. 

For foundation work, Mr. Burke gave a very interesting 
example, which he was called in to act upon in Liverpool 
some eighteen months ago. A site had been chosen for a 
public building, and after the contractors commenced ex- 
cavating they found that half the building would come upon a 
quarry partly worked, the other half on that-which had been 
worked, and had been filled up to go feet. The design 
eventually carried out was the sinking of two concrete piers 
go feet to solid earth, and from these reinforced concrete 
beams 7 ft. біп». deep by 24 ins. wide were carried and 
cantilevered so as to take the new building. The cost was 
about 51,000. What would the cost have been to go down 
to the solid, which would have been necessary on account of 
the chance settlement and the building breaking its back ? 

Another interesting example some time ago was a scheme 
of precipitation and sludge tanks for treating 1,000,000 
gallons daily of sewage. Space was very limited. A 
scheme of tanks 230 ft. by 12 ft. wide, with cast-iron plates 
for the sides and bottom, was prepared. The cost of this 
worked out to nearly 7,000. A scheme of brickwork in 
cement was then arranged. Іп this the capacity could not 
be obtained without buying more land. Apart from the land 
the price worked out to just over £6,000. It was then 
decided to use reinforced concrete, having internal walls with- 
out ties g ins. thick at the bottom, 6 ins. thick at the top, 
8 ft. high, and this was just over 44,500. The work when 
it was being constructed. was shown vou on the screen, and 
the author said he believed it was the first set of tanks to be 
constructed to give such a capacity in this country in rein- 
forced concrete. 

A very interesting example of pile and roadway work was 
given. This was designed for the English Velvet and Cord 
Dyers? Association. They wished to enlarge their works, but 
they were handicapped through having the river on one side, 
the govt (for supplying the works with water) on the other, 
and beyond that the footpath and canal. On the one side 
the river was dammed, and а reinforced concrete raft made. 
From this ran the columns and beams for forming a new road- 
way over the river, and at the same time carrving the build. 
ings to be erected. On the other side 12-in. concrete piles 
меге driven to carry the new buildings. Тһе super vardage 
of the work done was 1,250, and the total cost was 42,800, 
including paving. The roadway was designed to take а 
10-ton motor waggon. 

Another work designed was a new roadway. 36 ft. wide, to 
carry two traction engines and boilers passing side bv side. 
The suspended area carried by columns, beams, and slab was 
610 yards, and an equal portion had retaining walls to sup- 
port the made-up road. ‘The cost of this work was 42,000. 
In railway bridge work one example was shown for Amber- 
gate, to carry one set of rails. This has one central pier in 
the river, the width of which ts about 120 feet. There are 
two 60-ft. spans, and the width of the bridge is 12 fect. The 
cost, from tenders already sent in, is £850. 

Mr. Burke then dealt with the treatment of reinforced 
concrete for architectural effect. He stated that this must 
appeal to every one as very interesting and worthy of serious 
consideration, in view of the fact that as time goes on this 
particular method of construction must come more and more 
into favour. His own experience had been in buildings of 
the warehouse and heavy works уре, where the first con- 
sideration was utiltv, with very little scope for claborate 
design on the elevation; but at the same time the question 
had been considered, and the following were his views on thc 
subject : — Taking the ordinary works or warehouse building 
with the orthodox piers, plinth courses, stone heads and sills, 
stono bands with cornices, parapet, ete.. this type of building 
in reinforced concrete сап be very ably апа economically 
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treated. The concrete columns on the outside walls would be 
designed as piers of the necessary proportions to suit design 
and the frame beams between same utilised as windows heads 
with continuous band. Between the framework a light 
4-in. reinforced concrete wall could be constructed so as to 
be connected with the columns and the frame beams. The 
window openings and sills would, of course, be framed in the 
sheeting, and in case of any mouldings, ete., being required, 
the jambs would be left rough and the mouldered work formed 
at another operation. In the case of rustication or У being 
required in the blocking-out of the piers, this can be done 
by ribs of timber being fastened on to the sheeting before 
same is fixed, care being taken to prepare the timber with a 
good wash, and also that these strips are slightly bevelled, so 
as to ensure clean striking. The ballast for this class of work 
should be very fine, and of granite, if possible. If the eleva- 
tions are carefully rubbed so as to ensure all voids being 
closed, after the sheeting is struck, а very good job is 
assured, and the difference from stone is hardly noticeable. 
If a combination of brick with stone dressings is required, the 
framework may be carried out exactly the same way, but the 
4-in. reinforced! concrete wall would be substituted bv a g-in. 
brick one, and the introduction of moulded work or terra-cotta 
cornices is a simple matter. 

Suppose, then, the treatment of a classic building in rein- 
forced concrete is reviewed:—Consider the monolithic 
method :— The building of the main walls would be а very 
simple matter, as any details in the way of cornices, blocking- 
out and the like, as well as panelling, could be easily executed 
in the sheeting. Then turn to a shaft with a Corinthian 
capitol, you will see instantly that to carry out the shaft alone 
satisfactorily would be a very difficult job, and as far as the 
capitol is concerned would be practically impossible. This 
now carries me to the method of casting independent blocks, 
which would be placed in position in the same way as is now 
adopted with terra-cotta and reinforced concrete. The ques- 
tion of carving then arises. Taking it for granted that such 
a front could not be executed in concrete alone. the introduc- 
tion of stone for reasons stated becomes necessary. Consider- 
‘ing the combination of concrete. and stone blocks, the two 
substances would have to be matched, both in texture and ın 
colour, to be at all satisfactory. This, of course, could be 
done with care. but supposing that a suitable appearance of 
the work on completion be attained, we must not lose sight 
of the probable change that would take place through the 
exposure to weather and general atmospheric conditions. 
From this the architect would then have to decide whether it 
would be worth while taking the risk (which would certainly 
exist, of adopting reinforced concrete with the combination of 
stone, to save the extra cost which an entire stone front would 
incur. 

In conclusion, Mr. Burke illustrated by lantern many exam- 
ples of work he had carried out. The lecturer was accorded 
a hearty vote of thanks. Ап interesting discussion followed. 
In replv to the questions, Mr. Burke stated that he alwavs 
specified the best English cement, to be properly aerated, апа 
slow setting. He did not like coke breeze or slag for the 
aggregate. He preferred broken bricks. The concrete in 
the proportion of 3 2 1 should be very liquid and well 
rammed. Although, theoretically, spiral reinforcement was 
best, he preferréd to use %-in. best angle rods to connect the 
vertical bars. It was not necessary to paint the steelwork 
previous to encasing it. He urged builders, when tendering, 
to allow for plenty of strong timber for casing, at least 33 
per cent., as although the sides could usually be struck after 
ten days, the bottom supports sometimes took three or four 
weeks. 

At the business meeting previous to the lecture two new 
members and one new associate were elected. 


--%--- 


Prans for the extension of the General Post Office, George 
Square, Glasgow, have now been approved, and building 
operations will shortly be commenced on the South Frederick 
Street site, from which the old buildings have already been 
removed. The scheme is estimated to cost about £80,000. 
Reinforced concrete on the Hennebique svstem will be largely 
used іп the construction of the buildings, and an 80-foot 
girder forming the back wall of the new storey to Ingram 
Street shows an interesting application of this material. The 
architect for the building is Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, 
F.R.T.B.A., of H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. Messrs. 
Perry and Co., Ltd., are the contractors for the reinforced 
concrete work, and Messrs. George Newton and Son are the 
general contractors. 
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SHOULD WE STOP TEACHING ART? 
give some quotations below from a very interesting 


E 
W book just published by Mr. Batsford, in which Mr. 
C. К. Ashbee deals with the very important question of the 
future of our schools of art. We hope to refer to the book 
next week :— | 

Much of the public money now spent in futile teaching 
might be better spent in the endowment of artistic work- 
shops, where this teaching would be more efficient than it 
is at present, while in so doing we should not only teach, but 
we should endow skill, invention and imagination, instead of 
as at present stimulating it artificially in schools, and then 
checking it unnaturally in life. 

The supply of intelligent—one hesitates to call it skilled 
—craftsmen our art schools put forth has entirely outrun the 
demand. For the moment the country does not want all this 
good material, it does not want all the excellent things these 
men and women can do, or it wants them at such prices that 
they must starve to do them. What, for the moment, it wants 
is mechanical kickshaws, it wants boys and girls brought up 
to blind alley occupations, it wants as cheap a labour market 
as can be, it wants impermanence in almost every object pro- 
duced, so that another pattern can be tried to-morrow when 
the fashion has changed. 

We should gradually change the system of endowment of 
our art schools into a system for the endowment of small 
artistic workshops, or, as I should prefer to put it, that we 
should transform our art school sistem into а guild system, 
апа to these associated workshops the art teaching of the 
country should be delegated. 

As to architecture, Mr. Ashbee says:— 

When one who has been trained, like myself, in the prac- 
tice and study of architecture, so that its romance and 
scholarship appeal to him, passes for the first time through 
an average English, or German, or American town, built in 
the last thirty years, he is apt to wonder what has happened 
to the art he practises. Where, he asks, are its traditions 
gone, what is this new thing that has replaced it, where is 
the evidence of its leisure, what are the tokens of its per- 
manence ? 

Once when I was discussing this matter with one of the 
great captains of American industry, he said, characteristi- 
callv, and with great sympathy for the subject as I felt it. 
“Well, vou see, architecture will have to organise itself like 
every other department of industrial enterprise.” Неге, 
then, was the touchstone. He saw architecture as a branch 
of industrial enterprise, and rightly so, and as such he applied 
to it his way of looking at things. For him the great trusts, 
combines, and the direction of mechanical forces with which 
he had to do meant the bringing of order out of disorder. 

The idea and the lesson he gave me was that in this con- 
scious tendency we should also see the future of architecture. 
Indeed, the touchstone of all modern industrial enterprise, 
where it is not finance, is organisation, and architecture as 
the great directive art is before all things concerned with 
organisation; vet nothing is so typical of the waste and con- 
fusion of our time as the craft of building. 

In few occupations is the aimless haphazard muddle of 
competitive industry more apparent than in the building trade i 
and the office of a practising architect epitomises the building 
trade. If I were to let the catalogues, calendars, circulars, 
advertisements, and letters of enquiry accumulate as thev 
litter into my office from weck to week, I should after a few 
months not be able to enter it at all. As a matter of fact, 
they are nearly all burnt, and оо per cent. of them serve 
no useful purpose. There should be a proper sorting, grad- 
ing. and testing of all this building trade matter, and it 1s on 
a par with the foolish extravagance of our svstem of industry 
that it 1s first shot through the post—the postage sometimes 
rises to 94. a packet for very sumptuously clayed catalogues 
of hardware—and then left for the individual architects, of 
whom there are many thousands, to do the sorting, grading 
and testing. 

One of the younger political economists of the collectivist 
school was wont to give, as an example of waste and extra- 
vagance, the morning milk delivery in an average London 
street. He took a street of тоо houses, and watched I 
between 7 and 9 a.m. He counted thirty-three milkmen 
doing various delivery at various times here and there. An 
aerial flight at the same span of time showed him the same 
thirty-three meandering through all the other streets, crossing 
and recrossing, and thousands of other тіктеп engaged т 
the same random process. From this he deduced that one 
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ADDITIONS TO CALDICOT CHURCH, Mon. 


ROLAND W. PAUL, ARCHITECT. 
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milkman would serve a street more efficiently than thirty- 
three, and that one municipal milk delivery would save the 
community every day thousands of pounds’ worth of time, of 
money and of friction. ‘There is a touch of humanity about 
milk, and the housewife’s views upon it, that might argue it 
unsuited for centralised treatment. But no such argument 
applies in the building trade, and the economist might more 
aptly have selected the office of the architect. 

It is in the schools of architecture that this question of 
its conscious organisation and purpose should Бе studied. 
And it should be studied both as an art and a science, having 
a distinct place of its own in modern mechanical industry, 
and not mixed up as it is at present with painting or with 
arts and crafts. Every school of architecture should have its 
business department for ordering and collating all the waste 
matter which is at present littered on top of the art. This 
department, working under the direction of the Royal Insti- 
tute, should aim at bringing system into the confusion. And 
where are the schoo!s of architecture? Well, the answer is 
that to all intents and purposes there are none. The pro- 
fession of architecture is still wedded, and rightly, to the 
apprenticeship system. The pupil ekes out his lack 
of knowledge here and there at an institute, or by attending 
lectures, or going through examinations. What he really 
suffers from most is a lack of systematised study and train- 
ing. The routine work of the office does not give it him, 
for it is routine; the Royal Institute examinations do not 
give it him, for they are examinations ; the Polytechnic—even 
the- Central School of Arts and Crafts—classes do not give 
it, for they аге classes; and finally, the art school does not 
give it, for it is just an art school. What, then, is to be 
done? 

For the great directive art of architecture under modern 
mechanical conditions we need a special method of training, 
and we need it so devised that the principle of association, 
and wherever possible the collegiate principle, is of the 
essence of our method. T.et us postulate to begin with that 
а certain amount of public money, liberated by the decentra- 
lisation of the art schools. will be available for architectural 
teaching. ‘This money should be allocated by the State to 
the different schools or faculties of architecture, whether at 
the universities or not, that work with the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, and to this the universities and the Roval 
Institute might be asked to contribute. The reasonableness 
of having the work done in conjunction with the Royal Insti- 
tute will, I think, be evident if we admit, what to me and 
I believe to all practising architects is vital, viz., that the 
ultimate direction of architectural teaching should be vested 
in the architects themselves, not in the State, and not in апу 
senate of university professors. И should be with the men in 
whose hands is the shaping of the art. It is they who are 
working out the problem of architecture in the life of the 
people, and it is they, therefore, who should guide the 


teaching. 


----Ж----- 


THE HOPE OF ARCHITECTURE ІМ STUDY 
OF GOOD MODERN WORK.“ 


Ву J. B. FULTON, A.R.1.B.A. 

MY definition of the above is that architecture means 

plan, section, and elevation, the elevation being as 
the flower to the stalk, and modern work meaning contem- 
porary buildings designed to supply the wants of modern 
life, showing a complete and masterly knowledge of all 
previous building in architectural history. True hope 
meaning that our efforts shall be crowned with success, and 
that our knowledge and study will give to the world build- 
ings perfect in plan, section, and elevation. 

The present discussion of the above is divided into three 
parts. The first treats re general rules in study, the second 
Where and what to study, and the third the general appli- 
cation of study to architectural design. 


GENERAL.—ParT I. 


Тһе study of architecture must be on definite, broad, and 
simple lines. 

If life will allow vou, surround yourself with the most 
beautiful things of this world; let everv sense be educated 


*This Paper was to have heen read at the meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association on November 13, but was put off owing to 
Mr. Driver's death. We regret to have had it in type and be 
obliged to issue it.—En., B.A | 
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and fed daily, and let your ideal be so high that it will 
not be satisfied with anything old, but only with that which 
you will produce, because the true hope of architecture lies 
in the study of good modern work; the appreciation of 
evervtbing good and beautiful in the architectural world 
through the medium of our own generation, and your own 
individual mind. 
EDUCATION. 
Education is necessary, and in the near future architec- 


tural education will become practical, based on the study. 


of good modern work; for example, we will have models 
of the best examples in plan, section, and elevation, and 
lecture on the comparative merits with diagrams, giving 
laws in composition. 

Academical training to the architect is of little 
or no use in this country at present, where the 
greatness of our country (in the daily Press) ıs only 
recognised in our Naval architecture. We must 
inspire our fellow-countrymen with great ambitions, 
and even in the smallest cottage, to realise that it must 
show the greatness and be for the further glory of our great 
Empire. This thought тау appeal to many as being local, 
апа this might be compared to the world’s unity in archi- 
tecture, but everything must be lo al before it can be 
universal. For example, look at the architecture of the 
United States of America. We know that the architects have 
been educated so that self-consciousness is lost, and they are 
inspired in design with the knowledge that it must be worthy 
of a great nation: with the result that we must go to their 
country now to further our education; which I hope will 
never be complete—at least in our own estimation. 

This is a great thought, and a helpful one in architec- 
tural education, to fully realise that we are part of the 
greatest Empire the world has ever known, and surely a 
humbling thought to know that onr architecture is unworthy ; 
for example, our Labour Exchange buildings. Often, often, 
in mv wanderings abroad, I have been cheered and com- 
forted with the thought of the mighty Empire behind me, 
not only to inspire me with further effort so that I might 
do my little for its further glory, but the knowledge that I 
was safe within its protection. 

The education we receive in this countrv is varied; the 
оћсе being the best, combined with evening class work. 
We have a few teachers who inspire with enthusiasm, but, 
generally, architecture: is badly taught; for examples, look 
at the number of books we have, giving examples of Greek 
and Roman architecture; and, studying these, a student is 
only taught to think of each as columns and entablatures, 
with different mouldings and features. Nothing could be 
worse for the hope of modern architecture, because if we 
were thoroughly logical we would repeat the buildings in 
plan and section, as well as the elevations. Ninety-nine 
students out of a hundred, in measuring or sketching a build- 
ing, only see it in part, and make a study of the part that 
appeals to them most. Т suggest that a much better method 
of study would be at least to make a sketch-plan, noting all 
points of the structure, afterwards master the sections and 
elevations. We have but to know this method to see its 
advantages. I know architects who visit a building, and 
afterwards make a study from memory; but that is not а 
good or true record: no matter how rough vour sketch, let 
ir be true, and roughly to scale. Every building vou visit, 
study the plan by this method, and vou will be surprised 
to find the tremendous number of points that you would 
otherwise have missed. 


Соор TASTE. 

To forward the study of architecture, in which 
truth and hope will lead us on to a fuller know- 
ledge in architecture, we must educate our tastes 
generally. We must have a knowledge of painting, 
sculpture, music, literature, ete., and some of our schools 
are really helpful in these matters, but nothing will assist 
us like travel; travel not only in our own country, but in 
ell countries, to see and to study the best the workers of the 
world have produced, After the study of the arts, and the 
separate styles and periods of architecture, we must in 
thought be above fashion, and work on until we satisfy our 
ideal. We should all read Mr. John Beverlev Robinson's 
book on “Architectural Composition.” In. Chapter 2, he 
states:—“As music is the art of sound, so architecture is 
the art of form. Not representative form, not garlands and 
metopes and inhabited niches, but walls and roofs and 
columns, and not only these, but objects not properly build- 
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ings at all—pedestals and tripods and monuments, ete., ete.” 
And, further on, he writes exactly as thousands would do 
in this country to-day; — | 

"We must therefore think of true architecture not 
as the development of economical planning. not as 
the expression of construction, not as the adherence to 
historic or comtemporary precedent, but as the fundamental 
art of inventing and constructing objects that please by their 
Intrinsic form and colour, addressing itself to buildings in 
the largest sense of the word, whether inhabited, or built 
onh to be looked at as triumphal arches, mansolcums, 
domes, towers, and spires. It is the combination of the 
requirements that usually architectural objects must be both 
habitable and also pleasing to look at, that causes many of 
the difficulties in practice.” 

The above is only true so far as the history of architec- 
ture has carried us in our modern application ef unknown 
and forgotten laws іп Greek and Roman architecture. If 
we desire to better modern architecture, we must look at 
our studies, ete., from an entirely new point of view. Achi- 
tecture is not only an art, but a science: we must combine 
the two to assist design in knowledge; combine it in the 
individual И possible. The mor» science we сап bring into 
architecture the better, but at present we are so limited, as 
we have the orders and construction forming, as it «were, 
only part of the architectural alphabet. 


ENTHUSIASM, 

In religion, in polities. in painting. music, sculpture, ete., 
we find students so enthustastic that thev carry vou with them 
in their views. In the study of architecture we seldom come 
across enthusiasm; this is to be deplored, as it is so neces- 
sary to our study И we realise ^ that the true hope of 
architecture lies in the study of good modern work.” Momen- 
{ату enthusiasm is of vo real value, our Ше must be moderate 
with continual enthustasm for our great and noble art. 

We must be business men, and at the same time our 
being must Бе filled with zeal for the noblest and greatest 
of all arts; can painting and sculpture vie with architecture 
in magnificence, majesty, and splendour, or in useful- 
ness and interest; can the stones and trees compare or com- 
pete with the beauty of a landscape in Ия general composi- 
tion? We must be fully convinced that our art, our pro: 
fesson, is the greatest and the most responsible in the world. 
Our work cannot be hidden, it is everywhere evident, to 
influence. refine, and ennoble the millions. 


CRITICISM. 

The art of criticism must also be studied, as reckless and 
unstudied criticism is wicked. Tt is necessary for the archi- 
tect to be able to analyse and reason, but before this can be 
done effectively we must agree to many rules and laws which 
have not vet taken form in our system of education. In 
modern planning, for example, we have now a general recog- 
nised rule that vou should be able to go from one depart- 
ment in a building to another without passing through the 
other; and re elevations, if we but read “Architectural 
Composition," bv Mr. J. Beverley Robinson, we will find that 
systematised study in design 18 possible and practical. 
Nothing is more hurtful to a student than to be told that 
we have absolutely no law, or order, except in the study of 
construction, the five classic orders, and in. school planning, 
so that at present architectural criticism, even bv our best 
architects, must not alwavs be taken seriously. 

Criticism with comparative and logical reasoning 1$ an 
excellent stimulant; for example, I know architects. who 
appreciate Mr. H. Н. Statham s criticism. 

No matter how bad a building or design mav be, there 
will alwavs be points worthy of note and remembrance If 
we cannot give a reason for our dislike we should not give 
utterance unless wc can suggest a better solution. True 
criticism requires much thought, knowledge, and sympathy. 


DRAWING. 

We hear much abont the value of drawing in relation to 
architectural design, but we learn little to instruct and help. 
I would suggest that АП architects should learn to draw; 
in fact, we must be first-class draughtsmen, as well as good 
business men. Good draughtsmanship means true drawing ; 
first we must learn to draw a line, and after that, with our 
knowledge in design, evervthing is easy and simple. Trom 
a practical point of view, line drawing is very necessary, as 
a builder cannot work from shaded drawings. We must 
design in light ап | shade, and afterwards learn the art of 
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‚outline. True outline drawing is much moie difficult than 


drawing in light and shade—although more mechanical it 
must be true. We can readily understand that if we have 
learnt the art of drawing we will naturally be in a better 
position to. put our thoughts, our knowledge of design 
problems, on paper ; and to get the best results we must have 
great pleasure in doing so: quite as much as the artist 
with his pictures; but as nothing to the jov of seeing our 
design growing under our supervision. The art of good 
drawing is necessary to an architect. Good drawing, like the 
alphabet, does not come naturally ; we must learn, and the 
question is, how? Planning a building is an excellent method, 
the drawings being so perfect that a builder could repro- 
duce It anywhere without having seen the original. Тһе 
wieatest architects are always the best draughtsmen; for 
example, the greatest architects of all ages апе in all coun- 
Lies, 

The study and mastery of perspective drawing 15 neces- 
sary. because in design we must be able to think in perspe:- 
tive. Tt is essential to learn the art of true perspective, to 
draw everything In true relation, one to another, and to be 
able to walk about in your imagination through every part 
of sour design, and to look at it externally from any point of 
View. 

We must not let photography hinder us in any wav in learn- 
ing the art of good drawing. Photography will not help us 
to give the builder better working drawings. 


Books. 

If at all possible, surround vourselves with the best books 
published in all countries, and if this ts not possible, go once 
a week at least to feel the tremendous edifying influence 
and power of a great librarv; A good architectural book is 
pot only an instructor, but a companion, Study all our 
weekly and monthly architectural books, also all foreign 
books, the American magazines 1 might especially mention 
as being very excellent. From our weekly magazines we 
learn much about our contemporary architecture, much that 
will edifv and interest. 

Photography has assisted the study of architecture, as 
our modern books prove, and the excellent results of the 
work of the club in connection with our society, etc. Photo- 
graphy works for truth in art: for example, compare one of 
Turner's pictures of Venice with a photograph. 

Many of our modern books are full of photographic illus: 
trations of the highest merit, and although excellent. ех 
ar: only helpful with measured drawings in the study of 
architectural design. 


NATURE. 

It is as necessary for us to attend and understand the 
Courts of Law. as it is to know and understand the quiet 
of the cloister or the pathless wood, I suggest that we 
should be students of architectural nature, we should be 
able to appreciate and study nature m all its moods, The 
glory and everlasting beauty of nature in all its phases will 
help us in our search after proportion. study of form, light 
and shade, drawing and design; at present we only know 
nature in a very elementary manner; in the near future we 
shall study the unsurpassing beauty of tropical nature, and 
be able to study at the bottom of the sea the wonders that 
have vet to be revealed. 

Here, again, I would repeat that the true hope of archi- 
tecture lies in the study of good modern work. We must 
see the great things of this world if we want to huild for 
the glory of our Empire, and to continue tradition in archi- 
tecture. A nameless something we can receive from а path- 
less wood on a lovely spring morning, or an autumn even- 
ing, the quiet of the desert, the storm and peace ol the 
sea, the majestv of the mountains, the ever-changing beauty 
of the sky. and the perfect loveliness of detail in nature. 


IMAGINATION. , 

Our education must include the study of science, of con- 
struction, the knowledge of all trades’ etc. The complete 
and technical treatment of heating, lighting. ventilation, 
and drainage. and alongside we must study drawing from 
the antique, from the life, from nature, from buildings. 
architectural history, and architectural design. mE 

Tn our general education, we are given fairy or imagind- 
tive stories to read, so also in our architectural traimng 
should we devote some time to the study of architecture 
from a purely imaginative standpoint ; for example, 1 woul 
suggest that we should have time studies (sav. two hours) to a 
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finished sketch of a monument to a naval hero in the centre 
of the English Channel, etc., etc. 

We seem to be so limited in our ideas as regards the 
grouping and massing of architectural composition, the plan 
in this country is better understood than the elevation, so 
that we must find some method through which we may attain 
greater freedom, and greater perfection in composition, and 
in perfecting the elevation we perfect the plan. 


, DECORATION. 


The architect should have a thorough knowledge of the 
decorative quality of design and colour. We must not think 
of decoration as a separate art, it is architecture, and there- 
fore only the refined detail of the plan, section, and eleva- 
tion, and should be completed by the same master-mind. 
To help us in the decorative quality of our work we should 
not only study all previous work, but be able to see land- 
scapes, streets, flowers, etc., as decoration. 


WHERE AND WHAT TO STuDY.—ParT TI. 


I would say that we should study in the best offices, where 
we would learn true architecture, the combination of art and 
science. In this country we have the Royal College of Art, 
Glasgow School of Art, the Roval Academy, and the Archi- 
tectural Association School, etc. We must continue our 
studies in Paris, Vienna, Rome, Athens, Constantinople, 
New York, etc., in foreign countries to learn principallv 
what they can teach us in the grouping of masses, detail, 
composition generally, and the history of architecture, etc. 
We cannot, as architects of to-day, bring new principles and 
laws into our country—if we could, what magnificent towns 
and buildings we would have; however, we have а hope, 
but we must act as one. Our studv must be principally in 
our own country; for example, if we build a town hall, 
similar buildings т other countries will not assist us, because 
of the local requirements. Неге it will be evident that the 
study of all other modern buildings built under similar con- 
ditions will require to be studied. 

Study biography, and be influenced by the lives and works 
of the great architects of all ages. Inspiration is only the 
result of much labour and study, so that we must study the 
finest examples of all necessary features in planning, such 
as staircases, doorways, towers, etc. The great advantage of 
this method is the advantage of having a good foundation for 
further thought. I have repeatedly noted designs with cer- 
tain features that I have noted somewhere, and on making 
enquiries, found that the author considered their idea to be 
quite original; now my plea is that if they had known of this 
example thev could have based their ideas on it, and carried 
it forward to much greater perfection; and saved so much 
time and worry in attaining to this supposed originality. 
Knowledge is power, especially in architectural design. We 
walk up Kingsway or Whitehall, and in looking at modern 
London, remember the above, “That the true hope of archi- 
tecture lies in the study of good modern work,” and as we 
pass building after building, we feel utterly hopeless, until 
one more look at the headings, and we note the words 
—“ Good Modern Architecture —well, we must look for it. 
The large Fine Art Palace, built in Paris (1900), is the 
modern building that has influenced architecture in America 
and in our own country, more than апу other individual 
building to-my knowledge. In our huge capital and wonder- 
ful provincial towns we have many buildings worthy of 
study. Мапу of our schools, town halls, libraries, etc., are 
excellent in plan and elevation; at present I do not recall 
one building true in section. 

Architecture must be a personal and individual art, the 
individual architect must elaborate his knowledge of 
design in drawing, not onlv for his own satisfaction, but to 
show his client, and for the builder. As drainage, ventila- 
tion, and lighting, etc., are necessary to the plan, so is music, 
poetry and dignity necessary to the elevations. 

Have vou read “Modern Architecture,” by Mr. H. H. 
Statham? In his preface he writes:—" The main object of 
the first chapter on ‘The Present Position,’ is to offer an 
answer to the views propounded by a section of architects 
and architectural critics of the day who wish to regard archi- 
tecture as a purely ideal art, dissociated from the practical 
considérations. which the conditions of modern life, as it 
appears to me, inexorably impose upon the architect ; to look 
only at one side of the work of the architect, and turn their 
back on the other, the more prosaic and practical side, a 
position which appears to me to be entirely untenable.” 
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Тһе plan of a modern building, under the influence of 
civilisation, has become an exceedingly difficult and complex 
problem, compared with any former period. The grand, 
simple, and necessary relations between plan, section, and 
elevation, which was so evident in a temple or a cathedral, 
must not be lost; as a matter of fact, the manner of the 
ancients will not be lost, but only adapted, as we must carry 


. forward the tradition in good mo lern work. 


Part ІП.--ГнЕ GENERAL APPLICATION OF STUDY TO 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


In the study of modern buildings we must approach the 
new in exactly the same spirit as we studied the old work. 

It has been said that we should not study the new work 
until the halo of age has given it all a charm, and the spirit 
of criticism of the architect has entirely disappeared. In the 
study of old buildings we take the building on its own merit, 
but with modern buildings we eriticise the architect more 
than the architecture; and for true study this is against the 
thought that the “true hope of architecture lies in the study 
of good modern work.” 

It we take separate buildings, such as country homes, 
theatres, picture galleries, museums, libraries, schools, etc., 
and study the requirements of each, you will find at once 
that it is essential to study good modern work. 

I would suggest that we study all the best examples of 
ancient architecture, and all the finest examples of modern 
work, before we add our own individual thoughts and know- 
ledge to the history of architecture. 

We have studied nature, and what we consider necessary 
in the study of architectural design, and, after all, what is 
the result—an absolute fatlure, unless we realise that we 
ourselves аге above all nature, and glory in the strength 
of a higher power and a pure and simple Ше. 

The general application of study in regard to design. We 
know the conditions and requirements of the building, the 
plan designed from the best modérn examples suggests certain 
features similar to some well-known building, this we measure 
and study, and gradually our design grows, based on tradi- 
tion, good taste, and modern requirements. It is said that 
we can have a good plan with good elevations, and vice- 
versa, but to this 1 do not agree; for example, our cathedrals, 
which are good in plan, section, and elevation. I would 
therefore say that a building bad in plan is bad in elevation, 
am] vice-versa. To attain originality we must study, as we 
have already noted, everything the world can teach us, and 
then at the right moment add our knowledge. If we have 
succeeded in our studies and are enthusiastic, let our educa- 
tion be so complete that we are able to add dignity, because 
without dignity, design is worthless. 

In this short Paper it is difficult to prove to everyone that 
the hope of architecture lies in the study of good modern 
work, but the future will prove that the statement is correct 
in relation to architectural history and design, because all 
ages have and will realise its truth. 


ED TEE 
NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THROUGH the kind invitation of T.ieut.-Colonel Brewill, 
F.R.I.B.A., the Nottingham Architectural Society spent 
an interesting hour inspecting the new territorial head- 
quarters on Monday afternoon, December 4. Lieut.-Colonel 
Brewill conducted them over the building. As the society 
had paid a visit during the early stages of construction, it 
Was especially interesting to note the finishing of the work. 
The building is to house the five branches of the local Terri- 
torials, and the architect (Lieut.-Colonel Brewill) has very 
cleverly arranged separate acommodation for each branch, 
while fitting them into one whole scheme. Ап electric lift is 
provided for carrying heavy equipment to the upper floors, 
and a system of telephones will be installed whereby every 
‘room can һе put into instant communication with every 
other portion of the building. The stores will accommodate 
at least 1,000 rifles and 600 saddles. Stables are provided 
for 16 horses, and in the sick bay is an arrangement for 
singing a sick horse, if necessary. The imposing front on 
Derby Road has been built in red sand-faced bricks and 
Hollington stone. Perhaps the part which impresses the 
visitor most is the large drill hall, 130 ft. long by 80 ft. wide; 
this large floor space 1s entirely free from columns, and is 
covered with a light steel roof of 80 ft. span, with a glass 
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Skylight the length of the hall. In this the Keith gas light 
has been substituted for electric light, being, in the archi- 
tect s opinion, more suitable and economical. But even then 
It will require eight large lamps of зоо candle power each to 
light it at night. The ventilation is through louvre boards 
in the roof, and will always be open. АП floors are in 
Hennibique reinforced concrete, and average three inches 
thick, Lieut.-Colonel Brewill was heartily thanked by Mr. 
E. R. Sutton and Mr, A. W. Shelton, on behalf of the 
Visitors, for his interesting description. Some of the party 
afterwards visited the site of the explosion on Derby Road, by 
invitation of Mr. Calvert, the consulting architect, and were 
much impressed with the havoc wrought. 

The afternoon concluded with an inspection of Mr. 
Mitehell's new garage in Toll Street. In the absence of the 
architects (Messrs. Booker and Shepherd), Mr. Shelton kindlv 
pointed out the interesting features which are, briefly : —Solid 
steel columns in the garage on the ground floor; a reinforced 
concrete first floor, and à verv interesting arrangement of the 
steel roof trusses, due to the peculiar formation of the site, 
and a suspended lift for motor cars. 

In this form of lift there are no guides to obstruct the floor 
space, which is a very important point in planning a garage. 

The second meeting of the Designing Club was held the 
following evening, at the Societv's Rooms, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. E. К. Sutton, F.R.I.B.A., vice-president. 
There was a verv good attendance. Four carefully-thought- 
out designs were submitted for an “Approach to a Public 
Park." 

The visitor, Mr. H. С. Watkins, A. R.]l. B. 4., who had set 
the conditions, gave an interesting criticism, and placed them 
as follows : —(1), Pro Bono Publico; (2), Dorian; (3), Car- 
bon y (4), Member for Sark. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Watkins and the students who had submitted drawings, urged 
the importance to the students of not only sending in designs, 
but also attending and criticising them. 


— 
BUILDING NEWS. 


Prans for a new church at Old Sleaford were approved at 
a meeting on November 30. Тһе cost of the editice, which 
is to be erected in the present Sleaford cricket field, will be 
£3,000. The Rev. B. J. Shaul stated that 41,700 had 
been promised. and it was resolved to instruct the architect 
(Mr. W. H. Wood, of Newcastle), to proceed with the build- 


ing at once. 


Tue “Morning Post" savs;— The restoration of Laver- 
Marney Church, in Essex, 1s now complete, and the edifice 
has been reopened for public worship. Тһе work has com- 
prised the renovation of the old brick tower, which was sadlv 
damaged by an earthquake in 1884, and the removal of the 
plaster ceiling, thus laving bare the fine oak roof, to which 
have been added several new cross beams. At the same time 
the roof of the old chapel was uncovered and strengthened 
with steel joists, while the screen, which has been removed 
some distance, now encloses the whole of the Marnev tombs. 
The church, which is of the late Perpendicular period, and 
contains nave, north aisle, and chancel, with a chapel at the 
east end of the aisle, was erected about 1320 bw the first 
Lord Marnev, who is said to have built his fortune on the 
ruins of Cardinal Wolsev. Of Norman stock, the Marnevs 
achieved small fame until the reign of Henry VIIT., when 
Harry Marnev was created Captain of the Bodyguard, Knight 
of the Garter, and a Baron, with the title of Tord Marnev. 
On his Essex estate he erected a mansion that might more 
fitlv reflect the lustre of his name; the Магпеу towers and 
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gateway now forming one of the chief landmarks іп Essex. 
The church has been refloored, the organ enlarged and recon- 
structed, and the Marney standards replaced in their original 
positions beside the 15th-century alabaster tombs of the 
family. The total cost of the restoration and additions has 


been 62,500. 
— 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE additions to the Infirmary, Colchester, are being sup- 
plied with Shorland s warm-air ventilating patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues, by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. H. В. Crabb, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough surveyor, Pembroke, the “Boyle”? system of venti- 
lation (natural), embracing Boyle's latest patent “ air-pump” 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to the Town Hall, 
Pembroke. 


Ж--- 
NOTICES ОР MEETINGS, Ек. 


Derember 11. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Alan E. Munby, М.А., 
A.R.IB.A., on “Is Texture of Materials a Fetish?” at 
7.30 p.m. | 

Victoria and Albert Museum.—Mr. Banister Fletcher, on 
“The Louvre and the Tuileries, Paris,” at 5 p.m. 


December 12. 
British Museum.—Mr. Banister Fletcher, on “ Origin and 
Evolution of the Corinthian Order,” at 4.30 p.m. 
Nottingham Architectural Society.—Mr.. W. H. Taylor, 
F.S.I., L.R.LB.A., on “The Law Relating to Building 


Schemes,” at 8 p.m. 


December 13. 

Northern Architectural Association, Neweastle.—Mr. ]. 
Hall, F.R.T.B.A., on * The Evolution of the Church plan," 
at 7.30 p.m. 

December 14. 

Concrete Institute—Mr. С. С. Workman on “Some 
Recent Works in Reinforced Concrete,’’ at 8 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. А. 5. 
Dixon, F.R.I.B.A., on “Farlv Roman Churches.” 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Mr. 
Charles Pawson оп “The Manufacture of Paper, and 


Methods of Printing.”” 


December 15. 
Birmingham Architectural Association. —Mr. А. W. 
Hennings on “Art in Cheshire as expressed in its old 
Church and Houses,’’ at 6.45 p.m. 


December 18. 
Roval Institute of British Architects.—The Practice 
Standing Committee on “The Newer Responsibilities of 


Architects,” at 8 p.m. 
od ae ens 


Ост of 23 sets of designs received for six cottages for the 
staff of Cleveland Asvlum, Mr. Edwin Cooper, the assessor, 
has selected the following:—1st, Mr. James Forbes, 43, 
Albert Road, Middlesbrough; 2nd, Messrs. J. M. Bottomley 
and С. T. Wellburn, 28 and зо, Albert Road, Middles- 
brough; 3rd, Mr. James Forbes, 43. Albert Road, Middles- 


brough. 
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18 THE TEXTURE OF MATERIALS A FETISH? 


E may well doubt whether Mr. Alan F. Munby, the 
author of this Paper at the Association, would have him- 
self chosen such a subject, for, when he hoped to find several 
volumes on the subject, he found none, and it was suggested 
to him that he should at once say “No!” Well, out of our 
own limited knowledge, we are prepared to say it 7s a fetish 
with some folk, just as anything may become a fetish, but if 
the question is put to suggest that the consideration of texture 
should be disregarded, we should at once say “No.” 

Mr. Munby, in his interesting Paper, began the con- 
sideration of the matter by some outside skirmishing, such as 
the value of texture when we take brown sugar with an ice. 
This easily led to the value of variety imparted to the smooth 
vanilla ice by the broken lights caused by brown sugar, and 
concentrated attention on the value of Variety. Contrast a 
glazed faience Tube station (generally of hideous colour) with 
a dilapidated plaster cottage, and the sense of values is shown 
in an acute form. We are asked to define texture as 
variety on a minute scale. As a material which forms the 
external surface of a vast majority of buildings in this 
country, brick was properly taken as a subject for inquiry. 
Whether the approbation of hard, smooth-surfaced brick- 
work and tiling laid with mechanical perfection comes from 
a well-ordered mind, or from one untutored, was left for the 
decision of the meeting. Then, it is noted that “whether 
texture Бе a fetish or not, the forces of Nature seem to treat 
more kindly those materials which possess the charm of 
irregularity of surface.” “The hand-made tile is often when 
removed found to be as hard and durable as though made 
yesterday instead of a century ago, whereas the pressed 
Ше and terra-cotta blocks, unless „made with consummate 
care, soon flake and shell.” Mr. Munby then dealt with the 
character of stone and timber as materials, claiming more 
consideration for the varying values of different stone sur- 
faces, and for the advantages of unpolished woodwork. In 
regard to the latter, he pointed out that a flat surface allows 
the penetration of light, and admits a truer appreciation of 
the nature of the substance. It is of interest to note the 
growing public appreciation of flat as against bright surfaces. 
We may take a perfectly reflecting surface as the antithesis 
of texture in wood. Following this comes a consideration of 
metals, as below :— | 

“Apart from cases of imposed form, a surface of metal 
is not usually regarded enthusiastically. Yet metals are not 
textureless, and all have in reality a crystalline structure, 
which may be brought out by etching their surfaces. The 
slide before you shows a piece of silicon steel (much magni- 
fied) etched in this manner. Our dependence on texture is 
well illustrated by reflecting on the distress we should ex- 
perience did a client insist on his house being faced exter- 
nally with sheet-iron plates; but new methods of construction 
are constantly calling upon us, and, should means be found 
to circumvent the atmospheric oxidation of iron, such a 
problem might be assigned to any of us. The economical 
treatment of a facade comprising only textureless materials 
might well form a subject for a prize essay. Where a metal 
is soft and easily oxidised it is naturally amenable to assum- 
ing a texture through irregularities of surface. Old lead, 
even in a plain waterpipe, may be very attractive to those 
Possessing a certain mental attitude. Yet that roughness of 
surface does not constitute effective texture even in a metal 
seems to be proved by the (at least to some to us) horrible 


appearance of metals applied in the form of powder to sur-- 


faces. Aluminium paint, for example. It is possible that 
in such cases the sense of unreality causes in honest minds a 
feeling of revulsion similar to that produced by sin. by тіп. 
stained deal—garden-city oak for half timber-work—but the 
psychological dissection of one’s feelings and the expulsion of 
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bias in the matter of one's attitude towards so complex a 
thing as texture is beyond my mental capacity.” 

Mr. Munby then dealt with the effects of atmosphere and 
colour. He remarked that a Tube station did not nestle 
down even in a sunset glow, and he noted that nearly all 
colours in material are due to that much-abused metal, iron, 
in an oxidised form. A charming little essay was rounded 
off in the following words :— | 

“Т have endeavoured to show that the texture of materials, 
the existence of which, I think, it is not proposed to deny, 
depends upon various factors operating in various degrees. 
Some of them are certainly psychical, and are thus amen- 
able to the application of scientific investigation ; others аге, 
no doubt, temperamental, and hence are hardly reducible to 
distinct terms in the present state of psychological research. 
[ take it that you have not called upon me to answer the 
question which forms the title of this paper. It may be that 
the correct attitude towards texture is that of the mechani- 
cally-trained mind, which makes symmetry of form down to 
the last mathematical detail a fetish, and that the worship of 
those irregularities which constitute texture are the outcome 
of a disordered brain distorted by long hair and a velveteen 
coat.” 


------%------ 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY 
CHOOLS. 


E were glad to find such an admirable set of drawings 
awarded the gold medal and travelling studentship 
of £200. Тһе design is for a City Hall (styled the 
Wharfingers’ Hall in this design), and it is worked out 
successfully on the whole to a French type of plan and 
elevation, with a recessed courtyard. With two entrances to 
the courtyard instead of one in the centre, the practicability 
of it would be much improved: Тһе main building is need- 
lessly high, perhaps, both as regards interior and exterior 
effect, but the design is well carried out in detail, with 
good suggestions for interior decorative work. Тһе draw- 
ings are very well executed, with much refinement, though 
they hardly carried out the French system of shading to its 
highest effect. Тһе author is Mr. Alan Binning. А pic- 
turesque Scotch Renaissance design is the onlv conspicuouslv 
able competitor for the same subject, and the only one of all 
showing any imagination. One of the other designs shows 
promise, however; though commonplace in type, it is good 
in detail. Amongst the architectural designs some country < 
houses are trulv appalling. Тһе first prize is easily won 
by J. M. Whitelaw, for a concert hall scheme, treated in 
а sketchy but able manner. The sets of architectural draw- 
ings are poor in quality. Тһе drawings executed by the 
travelling student in architecture in England, elected 1910, 
are not the sort of thing which would pass muster at the 
Institute, we imagine. Тһеу include little measured work, 
and consist mostly of pictorial jottings ; we hardly remember 
to have seen any so disappointing. The studies for sculp- 
tured memorials show an almost complete absence of feeling 
for the sculpture, and much as we gird at sculptors’ lack of 
architectural knowledge, we must admit there is a zu quoque. 
As a matter of fact, many architectural students suggest 
sculpture with spirit and ability in designing sculptured 
memorials they should surely be able to indicate something 
better than most of those shown at the Academy. Two lady 
students secure premier places for the design of decorative 
compositions. Most of those shown are weak in composi- 
tion, even when clever in detail. It seems as though a 
course of architectural study would lead to better results. 
We must say, we cannot agree with the award for historical 
painting, and certainly not with that for the Turner Gold 
Medal for landscape. Neither do we think the award for 
the plaster models of applied ornament has fallen to 
the best work. 

It 15 a disappointing vear to us in its all-round show 
of work, and we cannot help thinking that the students 
are not wholly to blame. It is rather sad to see so much 
time spent on the elaborgtion of designs which are so faulty 
as to the first and most important principles of art, and we 
should like to see a better grasp of first essentials, even at 
the sacrifice of careful and patient elaboration. Is it not 
possible to guide the work of these many students towards 
the saving graces of good composition, nice proportion and 
right emphasis? How is it that the signal ability of the 
visitors to the school finds so little echo in the students’ 
work ? 
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Other awards were:—Landscape Painting, “Storm 
Clearing off on the Skirts of a Wood.”—Turner gold 
‚ medal and scholarship (£50), Gladys М. Clark 
Kennedy. Landscape Painting, “A Lock оп the 
River or Canal.”—Creswick Prize (£25), and silver medal, 
Joan Joshua. Design for the Decoration of a Portion of a 
Public Building, * Winter. ’—First prize (£30) and silver 
medal, Margaret Lindsay Williams; second prize (£10) and 
bronze medal, Florence Margaret Walden. Design in Mono- 
chrome for a Figure Picture, “Samson pulling down the 
Pillars in the House of Dagon.” Armitage Prizes: First 
(4530) and bronze medal, not awarded; second (£10) and 
bronze medal, Katherine Frances Clausen. Perspective 
Drawing in Outline (open to painters and sculptors only), 
"One of the Piers near the Queen Victoria Memorial in the 
Mall."—Prize (£5) and silver medal.—No competition. 
Design for a Medal to Commemorate the Coronation.—Prize 
(45) and silver medal, Edmond T. Wyatt Ware. Set of 
Architectural Drawings.—First prize, silver medal, Walter 
Llewellyn Clark; second prize, bronze medal, Augustus 
Gaffett Bryett. An Architectural Design.—Prize (£20) and 
silver medal, James Mitchell Whitelaw. Set of Drawings of 
an Architectural Design.—First prize (£15) and silver medal, 
Verner Owen Rees; second prize (то) and bronze medal, 
Cyril Farey. Perspective Drawing іп Outline (open to archi- 
tects only), “The ‘College’ at Westminster School.”—Silver 
medal, James Gough Cooper. Original Composition in Orna- 
ment (open to architects only).—Prize (4.5) and silver medal, 
Thomas Pentburthy Bennett. Architectural Design with 
Coloured Decoration, “ The East End of a Memorial Chapel." 
—Silver medal.—No competition. 

Of the gold medallists the “Times” gives the following 
particulars : —Miss Williams comes from Barrv, South Wales, 
and spent three years at the Cardiff Art School under Mr. 
Wilson Jagger before proceeding to London for a vear's work 
with Mr. J. Watson Nicol and Mr. А. S. Cope, К.А. She 
entered the Academy Schools in 1906. Last vear she won 
the Creswick prize for landscape painting, the second prize 
for a monochrome figure design, the prize for a cartoon of a 
draped figure, and the first prize for six drawings of a figure 
from the life. . 

Тһе gold medallist in sculpture is а Devonian, a son of Mr. 
S. Angel, of Exeter. ^ Born at Newton Abbot, he was 
educated first at a board school in Exeter. From the Exeter 
Art School he came up to Frith's at Kennington, and thence 
he passed direct to the Academy. 

Mr. Alan Binning is of Scottish descent through his father, 
Mr. James Stevenson Binning, of Blackheath. Educated at 
the Citv of London School, he was articled to Messrs. Wallace 
and Gibson, the architects, and is now with Mr. Leonard 
Stokes. 

Miss Clark Kennedy, the landscape gold medallist, is a 
daughter of the Rev. Archibald Clark Kennedy, rector of 
Ewhurst, near Guildford. Before coming to the Academy she 
studied under Messrs. Nicol and Cope, and also under Mr. 


Orchardson. 
—PPá— 
NOTES. 


S O the absurdity, which we pointed out last week, has been 

endorsed, and King Edward has been made into a "side 
show." Мг. Thornley (Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholm and 
Thornley), has, however, suggested a great improvement on 
this undignified scheme, which the council ought to take into 
serious consideration. His proposal gives a central position 
for the statue in the centre of a flight of steps leading up 
to the southern portico. 


THE “Liverpool Post” thus refers to the settlement of the 
King Edward Memorial site, on December 6:—The site for 
the equestrian statue of King Edward VII. at Liverpool has 
excited a heated controversy locally, and the City Council, 
after an animated debate vesterday, decided by 67 votes to 
26, to adopt the scheme of the Memorial Committee, which 
provides for the opening up of the southern entrance to St. 
George’s Hall by doing away with the present unsightly 
podium, the huge solid stone wall, which not only blocks the 
view of the principal entrance, but absolutely bars any access 
to the entrance. A flight of graceful steps will be substituted, 
these being flanked on either side by ornamental pedestals, 
on one of which Mr. Goscombe John’s fine equestrian statue 
of the late King will find a place. Artists and architects of 
eminence have approved the design. 
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As to the King Edward Memorial, Mr. Dudley Ward said in 
the House: The proposal is to erect the Memorial at the 
Piccadilly end of the Broad Walk in the Green Park—the 
spot indicated in the various answers given in this House on 
July 19 last. Before a decision can be arrived at it must 
receive the assent of the Memorial Committee, then of the 
First Commissioner of Works, and before anything is finally 
settled plans will have to be exhibited in the House. Mr. 
Ashley asked if the Prime Minister had promised that the 
House should have ап opportunity for discussing the whole 
matter. Тһе reply was, yes. Captain Murray asked if’ 
before assent was given the House would have the opportunity 
not only of discussing but of giving a verdict. Mr. Dudlev 
Ward replied, yes; 1 understand that is so. | 


LONDON is not likely to be provided with many more block 
dwellings for the working classes, points out the “Manchester 
Guardian.” In connection with the demolition of property to 
secure sites for new schools, the London County Council Hous- 
ing Committee suggest that no more housing schemes are neces- 
sary, because there is already plenty of vacant accommodation, 
and they mention that in two block dwellings in the East End 
the “empties” аге 174 per cent. It is proposed, therefore, 
that estates in the suburbs shall be developed on cottage lines, 
especially as the population still tends to migrate to the outer 
districts, and is decreasing in Central London. For the first 
time it is possible to ascertain the effects of the Town Plan. 
ning Act, which enables local authorities to deal effectively 
with slum property. А return prepared by the County Coun- 
cil shows that last year 1,388 houses were put in order by 
the landlords to prevent the issue of closing orders, and that 
only 223 had actually to be closed. 


AGAIN the question has arisen whether it is better to restore 
and continue in everyday service a fine medieval church, or to 
protect it as a ruin and build an entirely new one, or an addi- 
tion to a new building. For our part we think the preserva- 
tion of ruins is a sort of fetish, and a matter of sentiment, 
which sometimes runs bevond the bounds of common sense. 
Overstrand Church is too good to be obliterated if it is possi- 
ble to do without, but surely it is better to get it into a 
decent state of preservation and preserve its continuity of ser- 
vice and associations rather than to make an addition to what 
is styled an ugly modern building. If the old church is 
really a centre of association, and an object of reverent 
regard, is it not better to carry these forward into the active 
life of to-dav rather than relegate them to the limbo of dead 
memorials? The progress of art in the Middle Ages was not 
brought about by very careful consideration of what had gone 
before, but in each period builders and architects lived their 
own life, pulled down the old, and created new. There must 
come a time when we shall have to call a halt in our en- 
deavours to preserve old buildings quite intact, and when the 
necessities of modern life will speak more loudly than the pre- 
servation of ancient ruins. 


WE shall be surprised indeed if the idea of the nationalisation 
of either Welsh or English cathedrals is ever carried out. 
Their upkeep and repair has surely been undertaken almost 
exclusively by churchmen, and without these efforts they 
would ere this have been practically non-existent. 


WE cannot point to many successful examples of mural deco- 
ration in this country, but we may take it that there is a 
desire for something better, and that better opportunities for 
such are constantly arising. We note in another column the 
sketch scheme for Chelsea Town Hall. The “Glasgow 
Herald” chronicles this week the completion of the first stage 
in the mural decoration of the Banqueting Hall in the Glasgow 
City Chambers, by the placing of four panels by Mr. Arthur 
Findlay, as a complement to those executed some years since 
by Messrs. Savery, Walton, Roche and Henry. These last 
four pictures are part of the scheme of decoration of the hall 
devised by and carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
William Leiper, R.S.A. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland was held at the rooms, No. 31. Sout 
Frederick-street, Dublin, on Thursday last. In the absence 
of the president, Mr. В. Caulfeild Orpen, B.A., F.R.LAL. 
vice-president, occupied the chair. There were also present: 
Messrs. J. С. Wilmot, L. O’Callaghan, J. A. Geoghegan, 
F. Haves, J. H. Webb, T. J. Cullen, F. G. Hicks, С.Н. 


Mitchell, H. Allberry, А. С. С. Millar, Р. J. Lynch, Е. E. 
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Sparrow, С. L. O'Connor; and С. A. Owen (hon. secretary). 
The hon. secretary read the report of council for the year 
1911. A discussion ensued regarding several of the matters 
referred to, and the report was adopted, on the motion of 
Mr. Wilmot, seconded by Mr. Lynch. The hon. treasurer, 
Mr. F. Hayes, submitted his statement of accounts, showing 
that the institute continues to be in a sound financial position. 
The chairman read the report of the scrutineers of the ballot 
for council, and declared the following gentlemen duly elected 
for the year 1912:—Messrs. C. H. Ashworth, С. Р. 
Sheridan, J. H. Webb, L. O’Callaghan, F. С. Hicks, Н. 
Allberry, W. Kaye-Parry, A. G. C. Millar, and W. A. Scott. 


THE Carnarvon Town Council formally decided, on Tuesday 
week. to memorialise his Majesty’s Commissioners of Works in 
reference to the future use of Carnarvon Castle. The main 
suggestion contained in the memorial is that the old banquet- 
ing hall should be rebuilt, with a view to the establishment in 
it of a Welsh National Art Gallery. This, it is pointed out, 
would complete the distribution of Welsh national institutions 
among Cardiff, Aberystwyth, and Carnarvon. “It is 
admitted,” the memorial proceeds, “that a National Gallery 
is much needed, mainly to answer two purposes, viz., to be 
the location of the best productions of Welsh artists who 
have won a name for themselves in painting and sculpture, 
and to be the rallying point of Welsh artists and the cradle 
of a Welsh school of painting, similar to the modern Swedish, 
Dutch, or Glasgow schools. Add to this that by the donation 
or purchase of works of art, irrespective of nationality, it 
would forward the intellectual progress of our nation.” In 
conjunction with the gallery it is suggested, says the “Ілхег- 
pool Post,” that a depository of the National Library and of 
the National Museum should be set up, and also a National 
Record Office, to serve the whole of the Principalitv. The 
former would contain, as a permanent collection, duplicates 
of books in the parent library, and would also enable readers 
to have books temporarilv from Aberystwyth for purposes of 
study and research. The museum depositary would contain 
objects loaned from Cardiff or other centres for fixed periods, 
and others from private collections which the owners might be 
unwilling to send to Cardiff. s 


AN appeal now issued for funds for a Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, says:— The movement for erecting in London a 
living memorial to Shakespeare, to take the form of a build- 
ing, architecturally monumental, equipped and endowed for 
the purposes of a National Theatre, has entered upon a phase 
demanding the prompt consideration of all throughout the 
English-speaking world who have at heart the due dignity of 
English drama so gloriously identified with Shakespeare’s 
supreme genius. It is now generally accepted that the year 
1916—the tercentenary of Shakespeare's death—should see 
in London the foundation of the proposed Shakespeare 
Memorial. For this purpose a large sum of monev must be 
raised without delay. Тһе committee has been encouraged 
by the munificent contribution of the sum of £70,000 from 
one generous donor, and smaller sums have been received and 
promised. 


> 
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THE House of Representatives and subsequently the Senate 
. of the Australian Commonwealth, approved the decision of the 
Federal Government to purchase the freehold of the eastern 
portion of the Strand-Aldwych site, for the sum of 364,000. 
It is proposed to erect upon the site а building for the official 
headquarters of the Commonwealth, and probably also of 
some of the Australian States. The cost of the building is 
estimated at £223,000. 


MR. ALBERT JAMES Monk, of Church Street, Lower Edmon- 
ton, and of the Joinery Works, Hertford Road, Lower 
Edmonton, builder and contractor, left estate of the gross 


value of £49,189. 


AT an ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland, on Monday week, it was resolved to 
nominate Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.H.A., architect, of Belfast, 
as a fit and proper recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 
thé year 1912, in recognition of his long and distinguished 
services to architecture. 


HERE is a pertinent comment from “The Trish Builder" :— 
The Australian Government has purchased the freehold of 
the entire of the long vacant Aldwych site, in the Strand, 
London, at a cost of £364,000, and will erect thereon a 
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new building seven storeys high, which will include an ex- 
hibition hall and the headquarters of the High Commis- 
sioner. It is satisfactory that the site has come into such 
hands, and the result will doubtless be a worthy building, 
but, of course, it is far too late to be of any service in 
minimizing the much-talked-of ‘‘Strand improvement 
scheme,’’ which, owing to the blundering incapacity of the 
London authorities, has proved such, a failure from an 
artistic standpoint, and such an instance of “what might 
have been’’ іп the case of one of the finest opportunities of 
city improvement that has occurred in modern times. Іп 
any other capital the “island site”? would never have been 
allowed to be built upon, the whole area would have been 
laid out as part of а well-ordered scheme of ““Town 


Planning.” 


AT a meeting of the Glasgow Technical College Archi- 
tectural Craftsmen’s Society, Mr. James S. Boyd in the 
chair, Mr. John Crawford read a paper on the duties of 
a foreman mason. After describing the preliminary opera- 
tions, the importance of accurately setting out the main lines 
of the proposed building, and several methods of doing so, 
were fully explained. Excavations and timbering, and the 
careful supervision of the bedding and bonding of founda- 
tions, walls and columns, were dealt with. Mr. Crawford 
emphasised the importance of good damp courses, the 
ventilation of floors, also of pannelled, and lathe and plaster 
walls, and the building of vents to prevent down draughts. 
The care to be exercised in erecting various kinds of walling, 
tracery, and circular windows, stairs, etc., was fully dealt 
with. Тһе lecturer also explained the ordinary routine 
in building contracts, of ordering, taking delivery, and 
checking the various materials required. А discussion 


followed. 
—— 
COMPETITIONS. 


W E understand from Mr. J. J. Jackson, B.A., Director of 

Education, the award of the assessor, Mr. James S. 
Gibson, in the Cardiff Institute Competition, was received Һу 
the Building and Sites Committee at a meeting held on the 
13th inst., and the following are the names and addresses of 
the premiated architects:—(1st) Messrs. Ivor Jones and 
Percy Thomas, r8, St. Mary’ Street. Cardiff ; (2nd) Messrs. 
Cooper and Slater, r5, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn ; (3rd) 
Mr. J. Myrtle Smith, то, Trafalgar Square, Chelsea; and 
(4th) Messrs. Spalding and Myers, 36 and 37, King Street, 
Cheapside, Е.С. Тһе plans will be publicly exhibited in the 
City aall, Cardiff, from Monday. the 18th, to Friday, the 
22nd inst. Sixty-one sets of drawings were sent in. The 
decision has vet to he approved by the Education Committee 
on Friday, 15th inst., and finally adopted by the council at 
its meeting on January 8, 1912. 


Тне Town Council of Banbury invite designs for workmen’s 
dwellings. Applications for particulars, accompanied with 
deposit of 10s., which will be returned оп receipt of bona- 
fide designs, should be made to Mr. А. Stockton, town clerk, 
Town ‘Hall, Banbury. Designs must be sent by January 8. 


DESIGNS are wanted for cottages at Hadleigh, Suffolk. Apply 
Clerk, Rural District Council. Also for the Saddleworth 
District Council, with small prizes. Apply, Мг. Е. Row- 
botham, clerk, Council Offices, Uppermill, near Oldham. 


THE limited competition recently held for the Woodseats 
U. M. Church, Sheffield, new building has been settled in 
favour of Messrs. George Baines and Son, architects, 5, 
Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


وړ 


THE New Picture Theatre, Featherstone, is being ventilated 
hy means of Shorland's patent exhaust roof ventilators, sup- 
plied by Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 


‘MESSRS. PATMAN AND FOTHERINGHAM, LTD., of Theobald's 
Road, London, W.C., inform us that they have been success. 
ful in securing the contract for a large factory and warehouses 
at Camden Town for Messrs. Goodall and Son, Ltd., plaving 
card makers. | 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MANCHESTER ART GALLERY AND LIBRARY 


Design by Messrs. PERCY ADAMS and CHAS. HOLDEN. 


Tuis very able design might well have come in first for 
its admirable qualities, both of plan and elevational treat- 
ment. It was certainly one of the most noticeable in the final 
competition. We may note a few points in regard to the 
design. 

The position of the book stack in relation to the reference 
library is in accordance with the suggestions contained in the 
conditions, and based on the most recent examples of library 
planning throughout the world. The magazine room is placed 
on the ground floor, for the use of a casual class of reader ; 
and the Old Manchester Collection is also on this floor for 
exhibition purposes. The library hall is placed on the first 
floor, in order to secure greater quiet for the readers, who are 
largely students. ‘This also applies to the technical, art 
books, and music departments, which are treated as adjuncts 
to the reference library, and have one common card catalogue 
room. | 
The main entrance, through the sculpture hall, as at the 
British Museum, provides a stately approach to the hbraries 
(this was very distinctly allowed in the conditions). А further 
entrance to the libraries is provided in the centre of the 
Parker Street front. The two lecture theatres are placed on 
the street level, and are easilv accessible from both depart- 
ments, and from Parker Street. 

The sculpture galleries are placed on the ground floor, the 
long north front being devoted to a series of courts, with 
north side-lights, and the long vista so obtained would enable 
the most Important works to be effectively placed. The large 
central sculpture court is treated as the entrance hall to the 
whole building, and gives access to the grand staircases and 
the lifts, which are axially placed at each end, Тһе hall is 
treated with great restraint, in order to form a suitable back- 
ground for heroic sculpture, and a continuous frieze of the 
Panathenale procession contributes a decorative effect in the 
same key. 

The gallery of textiles, being of so much local importance, 
is placed in the most important position on the first floor. 

The picture galleries are arranged on two floors, the lower 
floor being used for the permanent collection of old masters 
and modern work; and the upper floor for репо са] exhibi- 
tions. Each department is provided with a complete and 
independent circuit, and any department can be closed with- 
out interfering with the others. Тһе print roóm is centrally 
placed, with side-lighted cabinet galleries adjoining, for the 
exhibition of prints and drawings. Тһе galleries are designed 
to give rooms of various sizes and shapes. and also to give a 
variety of lighting. and this variety is recommended by all the 
leading authorities. 

An attempt has been made to give every room an architec- 
{ural character worthy of the importance of such a building, 
and especially in respect to the large library hall and central 
sculpture court. The great length of the librarv hall is 
purposely exaggerated, to allow for apparent diminution, and 
the heavilv-coffered and enriched ceiling formed naturally out 
of the construction. would be verv impressive. 

Externally, breadth and simplicity of mass are the ruling 
motives of the design, and the planes are strongly emphasised. 
Advantage is taken of the two tiers of picture galleries, and 
an effective and powerful skyline thus obtained without strain- 
ing the planning of the interior. A similar arrangement of 
masses is applied to the corner pavihons, and the sculpture 
is concentrated into bold and effective masses. Altogether 
this well-considered design marks a high record of accomplish- 
ment on the part of its authors. 


— ———— 


OUR LETTER BOX. 
GEOMETRIC SYMBOLS. 


То the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
SIR.—Allow me to ask bv means of the “Letter Box” in vour 
esteemed journal, whether there is any work or book dealing 
fully with the symbolie sense of the geometrical forms used in 
Ecclesiastical Gothic architecture, such as, for instance. the 
equilateral triangle, which. being the only triangle from any of 
its angles divisible by a straight line into two similar triangles, 
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ıs a symbol for the union ın the dual nature of Christ, and 
the half of the same equilateral triangle being the onlv 
geometrical figure which is divisible into three parts, i.e., 
triangles exactly similar, and, like the one including them, 
except in size {the division being made by a perpendicular to 
the hvpothenuse, and a line bisecting the angle of sixty 
degrees), is a fitting symbol for the Trinity. The cruciform 
plan of churches, and the three crosses formed by the two 
aisles and nave, and the transepts and chapels may also be 
instanced. Although the works of Crecv, Griffiths and others 
illustrate the geometrical basis of architectural, I know of no 
work going into these matters. 


' Е. D. HEARN. 
Derby, December 11, 19r i. 


——— 


THE TEACHING OF ART 


DDRESSING the Royal Academy students last Saturday 
evening, Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., said no idea 
more foolish, more preposterous, more opposed to the dictates 
of reason and commonsense was ever put forward than that 
instruction in the study and practice of their art would stifle 
originality, and that the more helpless and crude the efforts 
of an artist were in the exercise of his art the better he was 
equipped for displaying his natural genius. That was а 
theory which was certainly at the bottom of much which 
was written about art at the present time, and which, appa- 
rently, if they might judge from some recent exhibitions, was 
in high favour with a school, if they might call that a school 
which professed to learn nothing—on the other side of the 
Channel—a school which, however, was as much repudiated 
among the saner spirits in France as it was Бу those in this 
country. It was so easy to cover a canvas with paint if they 
could persuade themselves that it did not much matter if a 
figure were out of drawing, if troublesome details were 
slurred; that. if the difficulties of a hand or a foot were 


shirked, it was really unimportant; that very few people 


knew how thev ought to be done, and that there were plenty 
of examples of such neglect to be seen in the works of men 
who had achieved popular success. If, in a landscape, the 
beautiful forms of Nature, the characteristic shape of moun- 
lains, the growth of trees, the tufted masses of foliage, the 
spring of the branches, the elegance of cloud form, all the 
wealth of detail which made Nature lovable and beautiful, 
were represented by coarse and meaningless smears of paint. 
such as they were often seen in exhibitions—what matter? 
Were there not “values” to fall back upon—a famous word to 
conjure with, for it was of delightfully indefinite meaning? 
Or if the head of their Madonna or their Venus were out 
of drawing, badly painted, devoid of character, beauty, or 
expression, they had onlv to explain that the “tone” of the 
head against the sky or background was so subtly observed 
that the rest did not matter. No words had been more 
abused bv those who did not understand the real place in 
painting of “values” and “tone,” who had learnt them as 
catchwords, and who talked about them as if they were the 
only things to be considered in a work of art. It was not 
that they were not to study “tone” and “values”; they were 
of the highest importance. It was that the study of them, 
when thev really were studied, was, with a certain school. 
made the excuse for not studving anything else. The “tone 
of a painting was not one of the objects for which a picture 
Was painted; it was one of the essentials which must enter 
into the composition of any picture. It was a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. If their “values” were wrong. 
one of the most important elements in their picture was 
negleeted, and it could never be a complete work of art. 
" Values" no more made a good picture than did correct 
perspectives. Не dwelt on those particular points because 
such vague generalities were part of the epidemic of slack- 
ness which was so prevalent, and for which it was so con- 
venient to find excuses. Good work was the stamp of the 
artist. In a discourse a few vears ago, he dwelt on the 
dangers of giving an undue place to dexterity, to the love 
of display, to a facile technique. Тһе danger now Was 
different and more subtle—a danger arising from the strange 
pretension that education stifled genius, and that 1 was: 
therefore, an advantage to learn nothing. He wanted them 
to shut their ears to the plausible theories that would dra* 
them from the earnest and assiduous study without which 
the greatest genius could not reach its full development 
Referring to the fact that this vear all the principal prizes 
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in the painting school, except the painting from the nude 
model, had gone to the women, Sir Edward Poynter asked 
why this was so. “Тһе answer,” he continued, “is obvious. 
The female students are in earnest and work hard. The 
men are slack, and either do not know how to work or 
do not sufficiently care. ‘The men, I suspect, are more 
under the influence of the ‘spirit of the times,’ and listen 
to that irresponsible chatter about genius being independent 
of study, and so become slack in their attendance, slack in 
their work in the school and out of it.” Among the princi- 
painting, “The City of Refuge"; Mr. John Angel, gold 
medal and travelling studentship (£290), for historical 
painting, “The City of Refuge"; Mr. John Angel, gold 
medal and travelling studentship (£200), for composition in 
sculpture; Mr. Alan Binning, gold medal and travelling 
studentship (£200), for design in architecture. 
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MONUMENTS OF THE PRE-NORMAN 
CHURCH. . 


D R. GEORGE X. AUDEN, medical superintendent to the 

City of Birmingham Education Committee, delivered a 
lecture at tHe Masonic Hall, Sutton Coldfield, on the 12th 
inst., on “Тһе Sculptured Monuments of the Pre-Norman 
Church in England.” He dealt with the period commonly 
known as the dark ages, between the time when the Romans 
left the country and the Normans came over. It was, he said, 
an essentially dark period in history, but was illuminated һу 
ап extraordinary series of monuments, now mostly in a verv 
fragmentary condition. Thev shed light not only on the 
history of the time, but they showed also the nature of the 
artistic influences which were at work in moulding the 
development of ecclesiastical ornamentation. Dr. Auden first 
dealt with the assistance of a comprehensive collection of 
slides, with monuments showing distinctly a Roman Influence, 
‚and mostly of a memorial nature contemporary with the 
Roman occupation, and then proceeded to trace the develop- 
ment of the sculptor’s ideas in expressing the sign of the cross 
in such stones. He gave examples of Irish, Anglican, Celtic, 
and Anglo-Danish monuments, and spoke of the great in- 
fluence which Irish methods had had on the art of the whole 
of Europe. 

Mr. Joel Cadbury presided over the meeting, and in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, referred to a church 
in Ireland where there were about 170 pre-Norman crosses, 
placed there, it was said, because the man who built the 
ancient monasterv was reported to have the power after death 
of appearing before the Judgment Seat and pleading the 
cause of those who were buried in his grounds. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN SCOTLAND. 


T the Conference in Glasgow on Friday on Town 
Planning, Sir George McCrae, Vice-President of the 
Local Government Board, mentioned that some sixteen local 
authorities were in communication with the Board on this 
interesting and important question, and that seven other 
schemes were being initiated by private enterprise. Among 
other municipalities who have been moving in the matter, we 
understand, is Dunfermline for the new garden city at 


Rosyth, and we have reason to believe that, the Admiralty 


having now come to an: agreement with Dunfermline as to 
the area of ground belonging to the Admiralty which is to 
be devoted to house-building purposes for emplovees at the 
naval base, this important scheme тау now be expected 
to go forward without further delay. The burgh of Inver- 
keithing adjoining has also made application to the Board 
for a scheme which has also a connection with Rosvth. 
Dundee has three important schemes, two of theni for the 
protection of the suburban area towards Broughty Ferry 
and one to preserve the amenity of the well-known hill, “The 
Law,” which is so prominent an object at the back of the 
a When looked at from the Fife shore of the Firth of 
ay. Шы 
The Edinburgh Corporation is at present dealing with the 
question of the amenity of the Fountainbridge district, but 
their negotiations with all the interests concerned are not 
sufficiently advanced to enable them to plan out any scheme. 
In the meantime, a Fountainbridge scheme has been lodged 
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һу the association which was started sometime ago dno 
improvement of this neighbourhood. en 
poration, however, and the Suburban District Commt : 
the County. Council of Mid-Lotnian have been in communi 
cation regarding a joint scheme for dealing with an area = 
the vicinity of Corstorphine. Тһе authorities of Partick, 
Pollokshaws, Wishaw, Bo'ness, Clydebank, and Rutherglen 
are also moving in the matter of town planning. An important 
scheme is that which is being considered by the Kirkcaldy 
District Committee of the Fife County Council for the laying 
out of an extensive area on the Cameron estate in connection 
with the mining village of Buckhaven. Тһе Eastern and 
Western Districts Committee of Dumbarton have lodged a 
scheme; the burghs of Kirkwall and Lerwick have been 
making inquiries on the subject at the Local Government 
Board. The Arbroath Burgh Surveyor has been instructed 
bv the Town Council to prepare a scheme. 

One of the most important of the private schemes, as 
they may be called in contradistinction to those of the munici- 
palities, is that where an extensive suburb to the burgh 
of ‘Troon is being planned out at Barassie, on the estate 
of the Duke of Portland. Then within the area of the 
District Committee of Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, the Kirk- 
connel Coal Company is planning out what will be an ex- 
tension to the village of Kirkconnel. Ап important scheme 
1$ that of the Fife Coal Company at Valleyfield, Fife, 
which was described in “The Scotsman” of August last. 
It is on generous lines. It includes the erection of 102 
one-storey houses, 176 of them with two apartments and 16 
of three apartments. 
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ALEXANDRIA: ITS PLACE IN 
ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY.* 


Ву С. А. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.IB.A. 

N account of its geographical position and fine natural 
harbours, easily made more safe Гу artificial means, 
Alexandria has necessarily been the most important seaport 
of Egypt for many centuries, while it was for a considerable 
period one of the very greatest cities of the civilised world. 
This was during, and extended beyond, the fourth important 
building epoch in Egyptian history, that known as the 
Ptolemaic, its greatness lasting. from the days of Alexander 
the Great—say, roughly, from 330 B.C.—to the 7th century 
A.D. Near as it is to Cairo, there seems to be no evidence 
that it was of importance when the pyramids were building, 
four thousand vears before that time, nor even during the 
Proto-Doric or the Theban periods; but at the later date 
referred to, when there was a renaissance of Egvptian archi- 
tecture at Edfou and Phile so closely resembling the Theban 
work of Karnack and Luxor as not at first acquaintance to 
Ре easily distinguished from it. Alexandria was at the height 
of its prosperity. It occupied a position where many influ- 
ences met. Tt was founded and colonised almost entirely 
by Greeks at first, these being afterwards augmented if not 
supplanted by Romans; and it traded with all parts of the 
Eastern. Mediterranean bv sea, and simultaneously up the 
Nile with Egvpt, and by caravan even with Assvria and 
Babylonia. у | 
Thus it was the natural meeting place of many influences, 
particularly at the time when Greek art was declining and the 
Roman scarce developed; yet not much is known of it, and 
the archeologist and the enquirer into the evolution of 
architectural forms had troubled little about what its ruins 
might have to tell; for, not once but several times, it has 
been ravaged and destroved, and the remains of lts former 
glories are comparatively few, and the actual dates of such 
fragments as have been discovered сап бу no means Ге de- 
termined with precision. Even the buildings of which thev 
formed a part сап, as a rule, be only guessed at, so com- 
plete has the destruction been, and apparently so scant the 
care taken to record, even approximately, where the remains 
have been found; the site of the ancient city being now 
occupied bv a modern town, partly Arab and partly 
European, or submerged beneath the waters of what is called 
the old harbour (now cased with a sea-wall), while a new 
hartour with great wharves and quays occupies а large 
area to the south of it. Excavating and investigation have 
been unmethodical and spasmodic, and far more frequently 
undertaken for the purpose of utilising the masonry of 
former structures for the erection of new Ones than for 


*Paper read before the Society of Architects ^on 
December r4th. 
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‚archzological research. Even at the present time a low 
hill, honeycombed with catacombs, is being quarried away 
bodily to provide stone for a new quay in the harbour, which 
15 to become the Mediterranean terminus of the Cape to 
Cairo Railway! 

Under such circumstances it is to the museum that a 
visitor naturally turns first for enlightenment ; to be met, to 
a certain extent, but not entirely, bv disappointment. It 
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Figure of Anobis in the 
the Catacombs. 


Catacombs. 


contains, it is true, numerous objects possessing both interests 
and beauty, arranged with considerable regard to artisti’ 
effect; but it is necessary to make one’s own deductions 
from them. Of orderliness. in the scientific sense, there 
is little, for though here and there an attempt has been 
made to collect statuettes or architectural features into 
groups, there has been scarcelv any effort to differentiate 
with regard either to probable date or to locality of dis 
covery—in most cases probably unknown. The descriptions 
attached to the exhibits are silent on these points, having 
been obviously composed by one who was more enthusiastic 
as an art critic than as an archeologist. and consisting for 
the most part of eulogies in French upon the beauty of the 
object, its contour, modelling, and colour, wholly valueless 
to one in search of knowledge and capable of judging of 
these things for himself. It is only possible, therefore, to 
accept the collection as being Alexandrian. and to apply 
knowledge acquired elsewhere to the double task of first 
producing some order out of the prevailing chaos, and then 
discovering in what мау and to how great an extent 
Alexandrian architecture was influenced bv what went before 
it, and how it afterwards influenced what was to come. 
The lessons learnt, if not many, are by no means insigni- 
ficant, but before those of the museum itself can Te fully 
understood it 1s necessary to pay a visit to the principal 
` Catacombs, which are under the control of the museum 
authorities The central chamber, reached by a spiral 
staircase from the surface, and cut in the solid rock, is 
said (on doubtful authority) to be the tomb of Caracalla 
and his wife. At any rate its entrance is flanked by in- 
different statues of a Roman Emperor and Román ladv ; but 
these are probably of later workmanship than the chamber 
itself, as are also certain obviously Roman sarcophagi and 
Roman urns. Тһе architectural and sculptural embellish- 
ments of the room and its immediate approach are of the 
most mixed character imaginable; but thev agree in their 
indications of date, and leave little doubt about the work 
having been done, most of it, about 200 B.C. There are 
pilasters with lotus capitals such as one would expect to 
find in the purely Egyptian work at Phile. executed in the 
Ptolemaic period ; before the entrance are two columns, with 
Egyptian entasis but capitals of mixed Greek and Egyptian 
character, having volutes such as those of the well-known 
capitals of the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, at 
Athens, springing, Бу no means incongruouslv. out of lotus 
buds and flowers instead of acanthus leaves: round the 
inside of the chamber there runs an ovolo moulding enriched 
with the egg and tongue, carved in a manner which suggests 
late Greek workmanship; while the wall carvings are <f 
Assyrian or Babylonish character, human figures with heads 
of beasts or birds, executed in low relief, coarser in execu- 
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tion than the wall slabs of Nimroud palaces, because cut in 
a coarse grained soft stone and not in alabaster, but just as 
vigorous and a trifle more malignant in expression. Then, 
in three places, over large semi-circular recesses, the shell 
ornament appears, exactly as it is found in Renaissance 
work in Italv. This is inexplicable, except upon the 
hvpothesis that the ornament was common when the Cata- 
combs were excavated (in other words, when Alexandria 
was at the zenith of its glory); or alternatively upon the 
supposition that this decoration is not ancient at all, but 
fraudulently imitative work of che European Renaissance 
period. The probability is that it is ancient, for while the 
shell ornament is not to be found in the museum, it contains 
examples which suffice to indicate that the other architec- 
tural emliellishments of the catacomb chamber, such as the 
carved capitals and the egg and tongue enrichment, were 
by no means uncommon in Ptolemaic Alexandria. There 
are, for instance, several small capitals in a fair state of 
preservation, carved in the soft local stone, of the well-known 
character of the work of Edfou and Phile, generally repre- 
sentative of the palm or the lotus flower and bud, purely 
Egyptian and of Ptolemaic date, displaying по sign of 
Grecian influence, and onlv differing from the better known 
and similar work of Middle Egypt by the more delicate 
and finer craftsmanship displayel, and to that being carved 
which at the earlier period. would more likely have been 
merelv painted ; this being clearly due to the use of a soft 
stone instead of granite or basalt. It is not exhibited, for 
instance in the one Hathor-headed capital which the 
museum contains, which has been sculptured out of basalt 
with the usual avoidance of unnecessary detail and emphasis 
of essential form to be found in Egyptian carvings in hard 
materials of all dates. 

Just as it 1s not surprising to find purely Egyptian charac- 
teristics in the ornament of the catacomb chamber, so is 
the presence of Greek feeling onlv what might be expected. 
Essentially, Alexandria was a Greek Colonial Settlement, if 
not at one time the greatest centrc of Greek civilisation, and 
the museum contains more archiectural objects of Greek 
spirit, both in design and execution, than almost any other 
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Ptolemaic Capital. 


in the world—all presumably local. Thus the Greek egg 
and tongue is a common enrichment. It is seen, for instance, 
on a few Tonic capitals, enriching the echinus in the usual 
way, while the abacus is similarly enriched with the leaf 
and tongue, all sharplv cut after the typical Greek manner, 
particularly that of a somewhat late date, such as 15 found 
al earliest in the mausoleum at Halicarnassus (B.C. 359). 
The shallow character of the volute also suggests late work- 
manship ; it recalls that of the Ner id Monument from Lycia, 
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now in the British Museum, which is generally considered 
to belong to the ıst century в.с. Тһе Alexandrian examples 
probably belong to a period between these dates. 

So far as the multitude of examples may be taken to indi- 
cate anything, however, they give the undoubted impression 
that the principal Greek work at Alexandria was of the 
Corinthian order. It is well known that to the west of 
Greece, in Sicily and Magna Grecia (Southern Italy), the 
Doric order was emploved exclusively, while to the east, 
along the Syrian coast, the Ionic was used as universally. 


Green Ionic Capital. 


In Greece itself, as at Athens, the greatest buildings were 
Doric, those of secondary size and importance were Ionic, 
and only the tiniest and most delicate gems were Corin- 
thian—that is, in the days of independence. Later on, when 
the Romans ruled, the great Temple of Jupiter Olympius 
was, it must be admitted, erected in the Corinthian order. 

But the recognised examples of Greek “Corinthian” are 
extremely few, so few that they can be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. Тһе Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 
very small, has generally been considered the most typical, 
til] the discovery of the more beautiful capitals of the internal 
Order of the Tholos at Epidaurus. Both of these examples 
have tendril volutes springing from acanthus leaves, and so 
probably had the elliptical capital, of apparently late work- 
manship, which was brought from the site of the Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, and is nov in the British Museum. As 
a rule, in the known Roman examples of Corinthian capitals 
the tendril is stiffened and strengthened till it has more the 
appearance of a voluted leaf—so much so, that the gradual 
evolution from it, through Romanesque work, of the French 
" crochet" capital has been traced, in which the leaf is that 
of the hart's-tongue fern when partly open. 

Is it possible that Alexandria was the real home of the 
Corinthian order? and that the tendril volute was a mere 
local variation, beautiful but not essential to it? In the 
numerous examples in the Alexandrian Museum, the tendril 
volute is never found, but it is replaced bv a broad voluted 
leaf at the corners—though tendrils are used for the cauli- 
cole. The capital in this form is exquisitely beautiful and 
structurally strong enough for employment on a large scale— 
and several of the numerous examples are quite large ; while 
the development from it of the Roman form is natural and 
easy. Possibly the type persisted for a lengthy period, 
bridging the gap between the Greek and Roman, for it is 
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found in the Khartoum Monument, recently compiled from 
ancient fragments, of which the capital is Greek (about 
200 B.C.), and in the capital ot Pompev's Pillar, known to 
have been erected in 302 A.D., which is Roman. But in 
almost every instance both the general spirit and the work- 
manship are Greek. On the other hand, there is at least a 
possibility that the arch was known and used. One of the 
largest and most exquisitely designed Corinthian capitals 18 
so contrived as to rest partially upon а semi-circular 
attached column, and partly on the wall to which it was 
connected, having a pilaster strip upon its flank. This is 
compatible, perhaps, with trabeation, but much more so with 
acuation; yet in the absence of any further records of the 
building which this capital enriched, or even of where it 
was discovered, further speculation is vain. 

There is only one Doric capital in the museum, and that is 
of exceedingly late Greek character, and carved in the local 
white stone, with a shallow abacus and echinus, and with 
annulets replaced by flat bands, like those found just below 
true Egvptian capitals of all known types and dates. Again, 
it is possible that ап intermediate form is recognisable be- 
tween the types of Greece and Rome, but the evidence is 
insufficient to base a theory on. Certainly there is another 
similar capital near Alexandria, lving on the beach, some 
half-mile to the south of Nelson’s Island and the Bay of 
Abou Kir, so like this one in size and workmanship, so far 
as сап be judged (for it has suffered much from the action 
of sea-water) that it might well have been another of the 
same range as that in the museum. No more than this 
could be said, if it were not for abundant evidence that here, 
upon the shore, some fifteen miles from Alexandria itself, 
there was at one time a place of considerable size, possibly 
a pleasure resort (Canopus is known to have existed some- 
where in this neighbourhood) ; for the shore-line is broken 
up into a series of small, well protected and almost land- 
locked bays, with sandy beaches separated from one another 
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Capitals of the ‘Khartoum Monument 
(Greek) and of the Pompey's Pillar 
(Roman) Compared. 
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by low headlands of coral rock, forming safe and delight- 
fully picturesque bathing places. Overlving the coral there 
is a softer rock, little better than compacted sand, which 
forms a low cliff, nearly vertical, and against this as a back- 
ing there have been buildings in the Reman period, extend- 
ing out towards and in some cases into the sea. For a 
length of close upon a mile there are constant evidences of 
this, the escarpment being in some places given a facing of 
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Roman tiles (or bricks), sometimes plastered on the surface, 
and sometimes of squared mascnry; while in other places 
cross walls of the same materials project from the cliff 
towards the sea; and in yet others, and much more fre- 
quently, the coral bed has been worked in the solid into the 
shape of rooms with intervening walls, the present level of 


Greco-Roman Doric Capital. 


the floors being sometimes below and sometimes above the 
water-level-—which varies little, for there is scarcely anv tide. 
Some of these floors, generally those of small square rooms, 
are plastered, and the plaster is carried up the sides as high 
as the coral goes—some eight or ten inches perhaps; but 
the walls once erected on these coral foundations have 
almost entirely vanished. Yet in one notable instance at 
least a mass of squared masonry still exists, surmounted bv 
rubble, raised upon a tiny coral island some twenty yards 
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Squared Masonrv Island on Foreshore, 
Abou kir. 


from shore, but still easily reached by using as stepping- 
stones the remains of the low coral walls of a series of 
intervening hollowed chambers sunk but little below sea- 
level. When closely examined this masonry is found to be 
cemented by an exceedingly hard mortar, containing white 
marble chippings and crushed Roman brick. ‘The presence 
of a lime Kiln some two hundred vards inland from the cliff 
edge, indicates where the line тау have been obtained from. 

Most of these indications of a Roman settlement. are frag- 
mentarv, and need careful surveying for their elucidation, 
but upon one of the promontories there 18 something more, 
the remains of what was obviously once an important build- 


Coral Rock Foundations, Abou Kir. 


ing. Close to it, upon its north, there lies the Doric capital 
already referred to, having a diameter of twenty inches, and 
a httle further north again is a broken drum of a column, 
the approximate diameter of which is twenty-two inches, of a 
beautiful blue marble veined with white. Оп the other side 
of, and almost adjoining it to the south-east, half-submerged 
in water, are great masses of worked granite, having everv 
appearance of being portions of an attached colossal statue 
of Ptolemaic Egyptian character. Casual inspection from 
the shore could determine no more than this, though one 
fragment looked as if it were reeded ; a well-equipped partv 
might spend some time in discovering more among the surf. 
. So, too, it is with the building, of which a few rough dimen- 
sions only could be taken by a solitary individual having 
onlv a 2ft. rule in his pocket, and but a short hour or two 
at his disposal. There would even be some danger in 
making a close examination of the passages through the apse 
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walls, considering how the sea pours through; but the 
accompanying plan of half of this extraordinary place will 
indicate, with the notes made upon the spot, that it is worth 
close investigation. It is all submerged, it must be remem- 
Бегей, except the “walls,” and these are not built but formed 
of the solid coral rock, out of which the chambers and 


channels have been hollowed ; and the chambers are cut to a 
greater depth seawards than towards the shore, where they 
eventually rise above sea-level, as if they had been the ante- 
rooms to an enclosed sea bathing establishment. 

There is a possibility, it must be admitted, that these 
remains (which can hardly be called ruins, being little more 
than rock-cut foundations) were of post-Roman origin, with 
the exception of the colossal statue already mentioned ; for 
even after the fall of Rome, Alexandria retained a great 
amount of its importance, rivalling Constantinople for a con- 
siderable period as the centre of the Christian faith—as it 
still is the metropolis, if there be one, of the Coptic branch 
thereof. Thus the mere presence of Roman bricks regu- 
larly built up in walls, and of Roman masonry, can be taken 
as definite evidence only that the work was not carried out 
before the advent of the Romans. On the other hand, such 


Byzantine Ionic Capital. 


evidence as there is of architectural work during the period 
known as the Byzantine, is wholly to the effect that 
Alexandria was then, in an architectural sense, completely 
dominated by the great city on the Bosphorus. This is seen 
in the museum, where there аге several fine Byzantine 
columns and isolated capitals, equal in all respects to those 
of Constantinople, Ravenna, and Venice, and identical 1m 
spirit with such as would be found in either of those acknow- 
ledged Byzantine centres, of anv date between the 6th and 
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тиб centuries of the Christian era. There are, for instance, 
Ionic columns, with Byzantine dosserets resting on their 
capitals, carved with the Maltese Cross ; but with the carving 
raised above the general surface, and not sunk beneath it, 
as is almost invariable in Byzantine work elsewhere; but in 
the capitals themselves the dart replaces the tongue, and 


Crude Composite Capital (Roman). 


the volutes are crude. Perhaps—it is only a suggestion, 
with no proof to support :t—these capitals belonged to one 
of the earlier Christian buildings, of a date even earlier 
than that of the foundation of Constantinople; for it is 
difficult to believe that the Byzantine style sprang into exist- 
ence, without evolution by gradual degrees, complete and 
perfect, with the building of that city and the erection of 
its great domed churches. And Alexandria, alone of all the 
great towns of the East, can reasonably be supposed to have 
been the place where any such gradual change took place— 
subject, as it was, to many influences itself. 

One capital in the museum alone is indicative of Roman 
spirit. It is coarsely carved, a crude attempt at the Com- 
posite capital, as it might have been evolved from the 
typical Alexandrian capital, with voluted leaves at the 
angles, and its echinus has darts cut between the eggs instead 
of tongues. This, too, may indicate one of the many influ- 
ences at work out of which Byzantine ornament was 
developed gradually. 

That it was fully evolved at !ast, and used exactlv as 
elsewhere, is shown bevond possibility of dispute bv the fine 
basket capitals of typical form of which the museum contains 
several examples, with all carved effect obtained bv sinking 


the background below the retained general surface, and with 
panels worked on the principal faces of the capitals, as it 
were let into the basket work, and enriched with stiffly 
designed foliagc. | 
But such work as this, architecturally perfect as it 15, may 
well have been imported, in inspiration at least. That for 
which Alexandria stands alone is of earlier date and 
character, late Greek or early Roman as some might call it. 
but in greater truth Alexandrian, typified бу a form of Corin- 
thian capital practically unknown elsewhere, but common in 
the Egyptian port, as the numerous examples in the museum 
indicate without doubt. It is, too, one of the most beautiful 
forms of capital known, beyond the beauty of that generally 
known as the Corinthian—with little evidence that it was 
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ever used at Corinth—which it resembles in all respects 
except the use of leaf volutes at the angles in place of 
tendrils. Thus there surely is at least a doubt whether 
Alexandria was not the real home of the order. If so, the 
name of Alexandrian should .be given to it in place of 
Corinthian, and the Alexandrian form should be accepted as 
the general type. At least its recognition, and its use with 
such modifications as might be called for under individual 
circumstances, is fully justified in modern work which apes 
the Classic. 
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CHELSEA TOWN HALL DECORATIONS. 


Т HROUGH the generosity of Lord Cadogan, Mr. Chris- 

topher Head (the late Mayor of Chelsea), and others, 
four panels аге to be painted in the Large Hall of Chelsea 
Town Hall as part of a comprehensive scheme of decora- 
tion which is to be carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. Sargent, Мг. Steer, and Mr. Rickards. These gentle- 
men are acting as judges in a competition for the four 
panels, and an exhibition of the competitive designs is now 
being held in the Town Hall. The competition is open 
to all Chelsea artists, and the panels are to be representative 
of the men and women famous in Chelsea history. The 
object of the scheme is to produce a consistent scheme of 
decoration and not a mere picture gallery ; and no doubt, if 
the four panels are all by different artists, the judges will 
insist upon some kind of decorative uniformity. Тһе com- 
petitive sketches are diverse and numerous ; they are num- 
bered but not named; and we refrain from attributions, 
which are safer in the case of Old Masters, who cannot 
rise up to contradict the expert. It will be a difficult task 
for the judges to choose from these sketches, since most of 
them do not throw much light upon the decorative capacity 
of the artists; indeed, in some cases a sketch which looks 
effective enough is betrayed by a piece of enlarged detail, 
which proves that the artist has nothing in his mind but 
an ordinary Academy picture. 

The subjects, with their grouping of characters from 
different ages, seem to preclude any realism or vividness of 
treatment ; but, as the Great Primitives sometimes made 
fine decorations by expressing the characters of different 
Saints, so it might be possible to make them by expressing 
the characters of the famous men and women of Chelsea. 
But in that case, both for the sake of the decoration and 
of the conception, there should be as little scenery as 
possible. The figures should have their own reality, but be 
represented, as it were, almost tin the void. There is no 
new genius disclosed by the competition ; and perhaps the 
fact that it is a competition has made the artists timid. 
Many of the designs remind one a little of prize poems. 
We hope that the successful competitors will gain courage 
from their success and paint what really interests them in a 
manner suitable to the surroundings of their pictures. That 
is the problem of decorators, and we cannot expect it to be 
solved in competitive sketches.-—'“The Times.’ 
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AT Bankruptcy Buildings an adjourned meeting of creditors 
was held under the receiving order made on October 6 
against Mr. Ernest Gerard, architect, of 167, Strand, W.C., 
who was interested іп a scheme for the acquisition and de- 
velopment of the Strand island site. Mr. С. W. Chapman, 
Official Receiver, who presided, dealt with proofs amount- 
ing to upwards of £12,000, including a claim by the trustee 
in the bankruptcy of Duncan Forbes and Co. for 22,347 in 
respect of money lent. Mr. Williams (J. ). Edwards and 
Со.), on behalf of the debtor, said he should object to the 
proof of Duncan Forbes and Co. being admitted for the 
purposes of dividend. He asked that the meeting should 
stand adjourned to enable the debtor to submit a scheme 
providing for the payment of 20s. in the pound to his 
creditors. Certain negotiations were now proceeding be- 
tween a French group of financiers and the London County 
Council, and on their successf ıl termination the debtor 
would become entitle! to a large sum of money for archi- 
tect’s fees, including an amount in cash. The debtor's 
assets, apart from the scheme, were of small value. Тһе 
cieditors unanimously resolved to adjourn to January 24. 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A T the sessional papers meeting of the Society, on Decem- 
ber 6th, Mr. Paul Ogden, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper 
entitled “Science and Proportion.” Mr. Ogden’s Paper 
has been awaited with great interest by those who know how 
thoroughly he has investigated the subject he dealt with, 
and at the conclusion of the Paper there was keen dis- 
cussion of the points set forth. The following quotation 
from the Greek teacher, Epicteus, said Mr. Ogden, though 
not exactly not exactly a text, wsa of value to his present 
purpose as evidence of the Greek attitude of mind, and 
with other quotations that would follow, shows how modern 
discussions of art and architecture might be regenerated. 

Eo... . Seeming doth not for every man answer 
to being ; for neither in weightt nor measures doth the bare 
appearance content us, but for each case we have discovered 
some rule. And here, then, is there no rule above seming ? 
And how could it be that there were no evidence or discovery 
of things the most necessary for men? There is, then, a 
rule. And wherefore do we not seck it and find it, and 
having found it, henceforth use it without transgression, 
and not so much as stretch forth a finger without it? For 
this it is, I think, that when it is discovered cureth of 
their madness those that mismeasure all things by seeming 
alone; so that thenceforth, setting out from things known 
and investigated, we may use an organised body of natural 
conceptions in all our several dealings." * 

Few architects there are who do not use the word pro- 
portion. Some few have given us diagrams setting out 
buildings on interaxial lines, but none have given reasons 
that the emplovment of such lines is the essence of the 
matter. — Interaxial lines, spaced a unit apart on plan, 
forming equal squares, have been used for the plan; and 
further than this, horizonal lines for the elevation, and the 
spacing corresponding to the ratio of the musical scale. 
These will be found to give an harmonious, and therefore 
satisfactory result. The skeleton of interaxial lines would 
be something like a well-tuned musical instrument on which 
vou may play harmonious compositions should your know- 
ledge of consonance, which to the architect means porpor- 
tion, be equal to the task. Scientists assert that the ear 
and the eye, which are only media to the intelligence, are 
both affected by the same law, т.е., by vibrations. If 
rhythm and proportion are common to all objects worthy 
of the name of excellent, and if we could infuse rhythm 
and proportion into such objects, we should have objects 
which to the Green view would be what we term ‘‘the 
beautiful.’ Ап ancient Greek would not understand our 
use of the word "beautiful." “That which is excellent.’’ 
‘That which is for the chief good,’’ are the Greek views. 
Greek art is based on scientific reasomng. Proof may be 
found in Plato’s ‘‘Republic,’’ Aristotle’s ‘‘Ethics,’’ and 
many other works (from which Mr. Ogden quoted passages 
at length). After quoting passages from Combarieu’s work 
““Musuic: its Law and Evolution,’’ to establish his point 
that music is based on science and law, and after pointing 
out that the same laws of proportional numbers are at the 
basis of chemistry and of the spectrum, the lecturer said 
that we must find one common rule applicable, not only 
to architecture, but to music, dancing, painting, poetry, and 
all objects. The one rule is harmony, which springs from 
rhythm, which, in turn, springs from measurable and 
synchronous vibrations. Buildings raised upon а skeleton 
of lines of proportional spacing, sub-divided in measurable 
proportions down to the smallest ornament, might be the 
solution that would bring us unity and harmony. Objectors 
ask “Should all the buildings in one street be on one unit?” 
The reply was, “16 is desirable that they should have pro- 
portional units." He had that night brought before them, 
by means of extracts from unusual sources, theories and 
principles, the result of reading outside the beaten track. 
Further investigation is necessary before the true principles 
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could Бе gathered together. Не had not yet put up a 
building without using the method of interaxial lines, and 
the work is set out by rods cut to the length of the unit. 
For cottages he used a unit of 3ft., houses 4 to sft., 


schools 5 ft. 3in., works то ft., 15 ft., and 20 ft., furni- 


ture and ornament, some measurable unit of the main unit. 
Diagrams would not be given that night. They would be 
useless unless that which was adduced had been enough to 
justify continuing the work. We have lost the nature of 
Greek practice. Сап we regain it? The law of numbers 
rules the world; the properties inherent іп vibration, 
measurable synchronous, harmonious, rhythmetic, and іп 
consonance, are the essence of the chief good in life. % 
Professor Capper, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ogden, said that they were grateful for the patient research 
that the Paper was evidence of, and admired the way the 
lecturer had brought his wide reading to bear upon archi- 
tecture. He suggested that French Gothic partakes largely 
of classical unity and proportion, in contrast to the northern 
Gothic. Mr. Sellars, in seconding, suggested that beauty 
depended on fitness as well as proportion, and the two were 
not always compatible. To a sailor, a ship perfect in all 
her points was beautiful, because she was fittest for her 
work. Іп building, beauty was again fitness; when we 
have fitness we could reduce it to rule, but with new habits 
and methods of construction growing up, what becomes of 
our rules? Rule may be good for the weak, but the strong 
will drive his coach and six through them. Mr. Corbett 


thought that a general rule would be either too wide to. 


be defined or too narrow to be universally applicable. Greek 
conditions were different to modern conditions, but even 
their exactness was more to please their mathematicians 
than their artists. We must trust our trained sense. Mr. 
Oldham felt that art was joy in life, but Mr. Ogden’s con- 
clusions were in contradiction to this. Other speakers were 
Messrs. Hindle, Harris, Worthington, Wood, and Halliday, 
and after the discussion the vote of thanks was heartily 
accorded to Mr. Ogden. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


WE give herewith an illustration of the new design, No. 
1758. Of Messrs. Robert Boyle and Sons’ latest patent 
air-pump ventilator. Though slightly less ornamental than 
the standard design, Мо. 175, it is substantially lower in 
price, and is equally effective and as strongly made. This 
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ventilator has double the extracting power of the earlier 
forms, and is made of the best cold galvanised steel. The 
efficient working and satisfactory results of Messrs. Boyle's 
ventilators have been so long proved that their adoption 
is the best recommendation they can have. 


со. 
(1907) 
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Telegrams :—'' SIGNBOARDS, LONDON." 


аге the Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of the Original and Only Perfect Brilliant Letter. 


The Com- 


" PRICES AGAIN REDUCED, the Company being prepared to sell their Original Brilliant Letters at 10 % lewer than the 


imitation, and at the same time guaranteeing their letters for fifteen 


y'a New Freehold Works (now being extended) cover nearly three acres. inspection invited. Manufacturers of ай kinds of 


FACIAS, STALLPLATES, WINDOW LETTERS, СИТ WOOD LETTERS, ILLUMINATED SICNS. ETC., ETC. 
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ARCHITECTS' RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Де иг» might well be forgiven for a little shaking 

of the knees at times, so many and varied are the attain- 
ments considered necessary to their profession. We all know 
how hopeless it is for the average architect to sustain the 
pretence that he possesses the attainments theoretically advis- 
able. There are, moreover, men high above the average who 
fail also to reach the requisite standard, some of them on 
the practical, and more of them still on the artistic side. 
Still, we think it is good to hear what we ought to do, and 
especially at the end of December, to be told how to keep 
‘or eyes fixed on the stars! 

On Monday night at the Institute we were certainly invited 
to look at the stars—to consider the ideal equipment of the 
architect. — The title of the subject was, “Тһе Newer Respon- 
sibilities of Architects,” but, as a matter of fact, there is not 
much new as to principle. Mr. W. H. White suggests a 
pretty full programme when he says the architect should be 
aman of art, a man of science, and a man of business; but 
surely he should have added a man of law, and a man of 
general culture. One might be all the former without being 
the last-named ! 

We don’t know how it will strike our readers, but for our- 
selves the consideration of Mr. Edward Greenop’s Paper 
leads to not altogether pleasant thoughts. In some of the 
cases referred to we seem to read between the lines a lack of 
feeling for responsibility, either new or old, on the part of 
the architects, and a desire to get off with as little trouble as 
possible. But there is another side to the matter, and archi- 
tects must strenuously protect themselves from unfair respon- 
sibuities.* А solicitor listening to an architect’s tale of woe 
the other day said: “T should not be afraid of taking up 
an architect's responsibilities and the abuse he so often gets, 
but “Z should want to be paid for tt!’ There can be no 
doubt that it is onlv in quite large works that the architect 
receives fair compensation in cash. 

Mr. White raised an interesting point as to how far the 
Institute is right in adopting a policv which amounts to with- 
holding the architect's name from the public as far as possi- 
ble. How are the public to know which are its best archi- 
tects under such a system? 


Such Papers as those read on: Monday night raise many 


interesting points, and their perusal almost suggests the pub- 
lication of a clear, concise statement of all the main points 
of importance as regards the relations of an architect to his 
clients and his builders. We cannot ourselves endorse the 
view that the architect is paid by his client as an agent or 
policeman to look solelv after his interests, and to “do” the 
builder on anv and everv point possible. 


MU UENIRE 

NOTES. 
W E are glad to note that а practical recogni- 
tion of the late Mr. Driver's services to the 


Architectural Association is to take the form of, a 
sum of monev to be placed in the hands о! 
trustees, for the benefit of his widow and two children, 
As the hon. treasurer, Mr. Arthur Keen, well savs, such 
services as his is never paid for, and we sincerely hope a 
liberal response will be made bv evervone interested in the 
association and its work. We hope contributions, however 
small, will pour in so generouslv that those who were 
dependent on Mr. Driver will not have to suffer for his un- 
selfish devotion to the association. 


“Іп such a case as Sanning v. Davey and Salter, Mr. White 
thinks the Institute ought to give something more than moral 
support to the architect. 
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THE annual dinner of the new established or temporary staff 


of the Office of Works was held on the 18th inst. at the 
Holborn. The chair was taken by Mr. G. I. R. Reavell, 
a visitor from the permanent side. A highly successful con- 
cert followed, under the direction of Mr. E. A. Vincent; 
the fine tenor singing of Mr. Walter Baylis, and the humor- 
ous songs of Mr. A. E. Clark being particularly striking. 
The toast of “Тһе Chairman" was proposed by Mr. W. T. H. 
Leverton ; that of “Тһе Visitors” by Mr. Walliss (evidently а 
practised diner out); Mr. Myers, Mr. Cropper and Mr. 
Leake responded. The latter received a great ovation on 
rising. The regulations of the Office of Works must be 
classed among those things which “no fellow can understand.” 
It appears that Mr. Leake, for example (the father of the 
gathering), who has been 38 years in the service, and has 
had the unique distinction of being in charge of the prepara- 
tion of Westminster Abbey for two Coronations, is classed as 
“temporary,” while many young fellows who have been only a 
few vears in the office are called “ permanent.” 


Mr. S. J. G. Hoare writes to the “Times” in regard to 
Overstrand Church :—" The purchase of a new site would 
mean a heavy addition to the £5,000 to £6,000 that is 
already needed. Lastly, do vour correspondents seriously 
recommend the building of a third church in a parish of 
some few hundreds of inhabitants? There is really no need 
for the anxiety of the antiquarians. The ruin will be 
treated with the greatest care and respect for those of its 
features that can be restored or reconstituted. Nothing is 
further from our minds than the destruction of ‘the evi- 
dences of antiquity.’ ” 


Facts like this are set forth by Mr. Ewart C. Culpin in 
“Garden Cities and Town Planning,” for December, and he 
says:—A house іп Dowlais, consisting of three rooms down- 
stairs and three small bedrooms upstairs, contained the 
occupier, two lodgers, a husband, wife and three children, 
another husband, wife and mother, and a third husband, 
wife and five children—eighteen in all! The real problem 
is that of prevention, and not merely of cure, and it is here 
that the Garden City movement offers the sanest, most 
practicable, and, indeed, the only wav out. If a tithe of the 
money spent on sanatoria, etc., were devoted to practical 
housing work on Garden City lines, the need for hospitals 
and similar institutions would speedily become less. А 
thousand pounds given to our association for special work 
in South Wales would have more lasting effects than twice 
the money spent in other propaganda; and it would be one 
oi the best investments to which money has ever been put.” 


AT the first monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland for the current session, Mr. Alexander O. Curle 
(secretary) described the excavation of а galleried pre- 
historic structure at Langwell, in Caithness. These con- 
structions, wholly or partially underground, are known 
locally as “Wags,” a name derived from the Gaelic word 
for a cave. Тһе Langwell example consisted of a circular 
enclosure, like a hut circle, about 28ft. in diameter, and 
surrounded by a stone wall 6ft. thick, having an entrance 
on the east side 2ft. in width, and a curved recess in the 
thickness of the wall on the west side, about 6ft. in length 
and 2ft. wide. Тһе galleried chamber, entered from the 
interior of the circle, lav on its eastern side following the 
circumference, and separated from it bv a wall common ‘to 
both constructions. Its total length was 48ft., divided into 
two Бу a partition wall near the middle of jts length. The 
roof of slabs was supported hy two rows of pillar stones 
about 6ft. in height, placed so as to support one end of the 
roofing slab, while the other end rested on the side- 
wall, the space on the centre being covered with other slabs 
resting on the side-slabs, or perhaps left open. The floor 
level at the inner end was 4ft. or sft. under the level of the 
ground. The only articles found were a saddle quern and 
its rubber, a rotatory quern, and a stone disc with a picked- 
out cavity in the centre. 


FIREMASTER PORDAGE, Edinburgh, delivered a lecture at 
a meeting of the Roval Scottish Society of Arts in the hall 
at 117, George Street, Edinburgh, on the rith inst., on the 
fire at the Empire Theatre, Edinburgh, and its relation to 
the construction of theatres from the point of view of public 
safety. He said that that was the first serious test to which 
a theatre existing under the stringent conditions of modern 
requirements had been subjected in this country, and where 
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the whole machinery had had to be brought into operation, 
and where the precautionary measures taken for public 
safety had been so entirely successful. There had been no 
previous instance of a serious fir» having occurred in a 
crowded theatre where all the audience had escaped without 
loss of a single life or serious accident When they con- 
sidered that upwards of 3,000 people were able to leave, 
without hitch or difficulty, he thought they might consider 
the precautionary measures taken were satisfactory and 
efficient. The lessons of that fire, he said, taught them 
that ventilation was the most valuable factor in апу place 
where people were liable to be exposed to the effects of 
heat or smoke. His remarks applied to all buildings of 
pubhe resort where people congregated for one purpose or 
another. The currents of air carrying smoke should be 
directed in the opposite direction to the provision made by 
which the public were.to leave the building. А theatre 
should be so construeted that in the event of a fire on the 
stage the audience should be able to sit contentedly and 
view the effects of the fire as if it were part of the per- 
formance, and the public should know that when they 
entered the theatre the old order of things had long been 
superseded by imperative conditions which now made it 
possible in all theatres in Edinburgh and in most large 
theatres in the country for the audiences to leave any part 
of the house in an emergency without confusion, and that 
the average time Occupied by the audience leaving the audı- 
torium of the theatres ın Edinburgh when filled to their 
utmost capacity was less than two minutes. Ав theatres 
were now constructed, the stage was practically the only 
fire risk; it was not possible for а fire of апу serious 
proportions to occur in the auditonum when the theatre was 
occupied, Тһе lecture was illustrated by limelight views. 


THe effort which is now being made to purchase Colley Hill, 
near Reigate, and to hand it over to the National Trust, 
should receive special support both from London 
and from Surrey. As a typical piece of chalk down 
scenery, with its peculiar and attractive fauna and flora, it 
forms a most desirable addition to the Trust's great national 
museum of sites and buildings, which does not yet include 
a piece of ground of this kind. From this standpoint the 
preservation scheme makes a general appeal; while the 
acquisition of the hill for perpetual public enjovment ought 
also to commend itself very strongly to the people of Reigate 
and its neighbourhood, who would most of all benefit by it. 
But Redhill and the other newer offshoots of Reigate are 
in many respects suburbs of London; and the connection 
must almost inevitably become closer as years go on. If 
Colley Hill is not saved from the builder before the option 
for its purchase expires in February next, another example 
of short-sighted indifference will be recorded by the future 
annalist of the growth of the London fringe. 


A QUARTERLY general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects was held on the 13th, in the secretary's chambers, 
115, St. Vincent Street, Mr. John B. Wilson, 
F.R.L.B.A., president, in the chair. Тһе secretary sub- 
mitted a report on the matters which had been dealt with 
by the council since last meeting. Representations had 
been made for amendment of the conditions of two com- 
petitions, and in one of these the council had been success- 
ful in arranging for a fully qualified assessor being 
appointed. А proposal that a Town-Planning Exhibition 
ре held in Glasgow had been received with satisfaction, 
and the council hoped that arrangements would be made 
to hold such an exhibition in the city. It was reported 
that the council had fully considered the amendments on 
the proposed new articles of association suggested at the 
extraordinary general meeting of the institute held recently, 
and an informal discussion took place on the alterations 
proposed by the Council. It was reported that the pro- 
posals would be brought before the institute at an early 
date for approval. The secretary reported that intimation 
had been received from the R.1.B.A. that it was absolutely 
necessary that all applications for election to the class of 
Ticentiates should be in the hands of the secretary of the 
Royal Institute by April 30, 1912, at the very latest. 


We note that the London Association of Master Decorators 
has been figuring in the recent protest against the Insur- 
ance Bill. We understand that the association would have 
taken independent steps earlier, but were relying upon two 
resolutions passed by the National Association of Master 
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House Painters of England and Wales at their recent con. 
ference, but which were afterwards considered irregular, 
At the last meeting of the London Association, the matter 
was discussed, and the fear was expressed that it was too 
late to take anv effective action in the matter. As, how. 
ever, there was an unanimous opinion that no pains should 
be spared to oppose the measure, the secretary жаз 
authorised to do what he could іп the matter, and we note 
that both he and Mr. Dakin, the vice-president, were 
present at the meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel. Various 
other matters of importance were dealt with at the last 
committee meeting of the association, including the election 
of several new members. The Secretary also intimated 
that he had signed on behalf ot the association a memorial 
to the Prime Minister, praying for certain alterations of 
the law with relation to picketing at strikes, and other 
matters in connection therewith. It was resolved to 
strengthen the memorial by obtaining from the members of 
the committee statements of their personal experiences of 
inconveniences caused during the recent railway strike. The 
Educational Committee 1s still in negotiation with the 
L.C.C. on the subject of the better training of decorators, 
and good results may soon follow. 


THE various processes of printing, and the methods of 
paper-making were explained with considerable detail to a 
meeting of the Shefheld Society of Architects and Sur. 
vevors, held at the University on the 14th. Мг. Charles 
Pawson, whose lecture was illustrated by a large number of 
slides, stated that printing was first introduced into England 
in 1464. He described the working of the modern linotype 
and monotype tvpe-setting machines, as well as the pro- 
cesses of type-founding, type-setting, and machine printing. 
In machine printing, he said the old-fashioned way of 
“making ready” was in many respects superior to modem 
methods, and he believed architects had a similar experience 
ın other respects.  Stereotyping, electro-typing, half-tone 
process etching, wood engraving, lithography, and copper. 
plate engraving were all explained, and Mr. Pawson stated 
that the half-tone process block etching was the manner 
by which nearly all the modern illustrations were produced 
in newspapers and general literature. Hand-made, as well 
as machine-made, paper was dealt with, and the whole 
process outlined, while the various water-marks used in 
hand-made papers for some centuries past were shown, 
some of them very quaint in design. 


A PERTINENT remark is made by Mr. Frank L. Emanuel ın 
the criticism of the Manchester Art Gallery design when he 
says “where even large features within the general -outline 
are liable to be so frequently obliterated through atmospheric 
conditions outline should be handsome as well as dignified, if 
it is to counteract oppressiveness and depression." 


AT a meeting of the Senate of the University of London, on 
the 13th, the Principal announced that he had received 
from the Chancellor (Lord Rosebery) a letter written to him 
by a gentleman who desired for the present to remain 
anonymous, offering to erect at University College the build- 
ing for (a) the combined School of Architecture (resulting 
from the amalgamation of the schools át present separately 
conducted at University College and King's College), to- 
gether with the following, so far as a sum of £30,000 will 
suffice, viz., (b) studios for the teaching of sculpture and 
the re-arrangement of the School of Fine Art; and (c) the 
Department of Applied Statistics, including the Laboratory 
of Eugenics. А resolution was passed expressing the 
Senate's cordial appreciation of this mnuificent offer, and 
the matter was referred to the Academic Council, to the 
University College Committee, and to the Finance Com- 
mittee for their consideration. and report on the earliest 
practicable date. It is to be hoped the quadrangle will be 
preserved. The correspondent of the “Birmingham Post 
says :—“ The gift has arrived at an opportune moment, par 
ticularly as the transference of King's College had already 
resulted in a decision to amalgamate the two schools of 
architecture—housed separately in Gower Street T at 
t was 
calculated that the scheme would cost about £10,090. With 
the money now in hand it will be possible to carry out this 
scheme; to have a good balance for the building of new 
art studios ; and to place something towards the fund estab- 
lished for the building of the Francis Galton memorial 
laboratory. ‘The new school of architecture will be built 
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first. The Provost of University College informed. me yes- 
terday that it had been decided to erect the building to 
join up with the north wing of the existing. block, facing on 
to Gower Street. The new art studios will be built on the 
same wing, and the new laboratory оп à site. at right angles 
to this. A new school of art is almost as badly needed as 
one of architecture. At present the sculpture schools are 
housed in a building over one of the Tottenham Court. Road 
Tube stations, a position out of. which they тау be turned 
at any moment.” 


AN address was given at the Southport Town Hall on Decem- 
ber 18, by Mr. R. H. Aldridge, Secretary of the National 
Housing and ‘Town Planning Council, on “Town Planning in 
Practice." Не said that he need not discuss the amenity of 
the question in Southport. If it did not appeal to residents 
there they ought to be thoroughly ashamed of themselves for 
their lack of belief in the future and the beauty of the town. 
They must have with them the private builder and the private 
owner of land if they wanted to carry the town-planning 
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Manchester Art Gallery and Library. 
pee Design by W. Curtis Green, F.R.LB.A. 
52 um А . 
movement forward. Не believed it would be possible in the 
average town to carry out town planning with little more than 
the expense of preparation. The cost in Germany was about 
half a crown per acre, and, roughly, the same figure жошы 
apply to England. Mr. Aldridge strongly criticised the sub. 
sidiarv streets of Southport, where, he said, thev had made 
roads, which only had to carry an occasional milkcart, strong 
enough to bear a traction engine. It was not the fault of the 
Corporation or their officials, but of the law. Until the Town 
Planning Act came into force they could do nothing else. 
He advocated wider main roads, and, from the residential 
point of view, spoke in favour of the cul-de-sac and the 
Crescent form of road-making. 
وچ‎ 
COMPETITIONS. 


L ORD ABERCONWAY and the trustees of the Prestatyn 
Estate invite designs for laying out an estate. Designs 
are to go in by March 15, 1912. Premium: £50, £30 and 
№20. The assessor is Mr. H. У. Lanchester, F.R.T.B.A. 
Conditions, plans and by-laws will be sent on receipt of 
108. 6d., to be returned on receipt of design or conditions, in 
fourteen days. Applications to Lord Aberconway апа 
Trustees, Prestatyn Estate, 33, Henrietta Street, Strand. 
d 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CITY OF MANCHESTER LIBRARY AND ART 
GALLERY. 


Design by W. Curtis GREEN, F.R.I.B.A. | 
Кком the architect’s report we take the following particulars 
of thıs able design : — ‚ | 

Тһе irregular shape of the site and the convemence of 
supervision and circulation suggest a central and radiating 
treatment. In the library the central feature is the general 
reading room, with the libraries grouped round it; in the art 
gallery the galleries surround the central sculpture court. 
One entrance, with a hall, cloak-room and lavatories is pro- 
vided for the public common to both buildings. 

The division of the two buildings is complete ; the library 
occupies the whole of the ground floor, and the art galleries 
the floors over; the lecture theatres are in a semi-basement 
equally accessible to both ; these are provided with emergency 
exits to the street, and with separate cloak-room and lavatory 
accommodation, ‘The basement is divided between the two 
buildings, with entirely separate staff and goods entrance for 
each on different sides of the building. 

The central general reading-room is surrounded by a corri- 
dor 12 ft. wide, serving the libraries and the offices. Seated 
in the issuing enclosure in the reading-room the librarian can 
oversee the entrance to all the libraries and the offices. The 
ground floor being 31 ft. 6 in. high, allows of mezzanine floors 
for the offices and staff, who have their own entrance stairs 
and lifts. These stairs give access to book galleries placed in 
7 ft. біп. stages around all the libraries on a level with the 
stack floors. ‘The book stacks are placed at the back of the 
building six floors in height, one floor only being below the 
street level. - Pneumatic tubes deliver and return books from 
the general reading-room, the technical library and the maga- 
zine room. ‘The issuing desk in the latter rooms is arranged 
to supervise the art and music libraries respectively. 

The whole of the top floor is used for top-lit picture 
galleries. These galleries are planned for the exhibition of 
pictures to the greatest advantage and for the circulation of 
visitors. The circular central gallery above the sculpture 
court makes it possible to isolate either one Or two groups of 
three galleries. for the arrangement of special exhibitions. 
On the second floor a number of side lit picture cabinets are 
arranged, each cabinet lit by one large window. Tt has been 
found that sun light, reasonablv controlled, is a far more 
becoming light for most pictures than north hight. Cabinets 
angled im various unshapely ways are not appreciably better 
for pictures than square rooms with vaulted ceilings; the 
square or rectangular form with a slight vault has therefore 
been adopted. : 

The feature of the second floor is the central sculpture 
court lit by lunettes in a vaulted ceiling ; two smaller sculp- 
ture courts, each having four large top-lit alcoves, аге 
arranged off the central court. The shape, lighting and wall 
space of the miscellaneous galleries have heen carefully 
planned. 

It is suggested that the building be of Portland stone ex. 
ternally; the internal courts lined with glazed bricks, and 
the hbraries and sculpture galleries faced with stone. All the 
jomery and floors to be of hard wood. The floors, vaults and 
roofs to be of steel and concrete. Heating and ventilation 
to be by the Plenum system. | 

The total estimated cost of the building is £.243.755. In 
conclusion the accommodation asked for is given in full. In 
the library are two spare rooms. апа provision for an extra 
67,000 volumes in the stack room. In the art gallery an 
additional 1.300 vards floor space is provided. 


. 


——$——— 


MR. ‘THOMAS ARDERN, the well-known Shefheld builder, 
died last Saturday, aged 55. . 


THE new Council Schools, Macclesfield, have been supplied 
with Shorland's warm-air ventilating patent Manchester 
grates by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


MR. SAMUEL Rooney, of Kemevs Private Hotel. Rhoose, 
Glamorgan, architect and surveyor, for 33 vears agent to the 
Cefn Mably estate, who died on August 28 last, left estate 
of the gross value of 42.525 148. 2d, 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE TOWN HALL. 


T Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 6th inst., Mr. Hutchinson 
> moved that the New Town Hall Committee be autho- 
rised to prepare a complete scheme for the building of a new 
Town Hall and municipal buildings on the Singleton House 
site, ог some other suitable place, and present a report to the 
Council for consideration. This, said Mr. Hutchinson, had 
been a burning question for more than thirty vears, and over 
and over again it had fizzled out. The present Town Hall 
was a disgrace to a large commercial city like Newcastle. 
People coming into the city from all parts looked at it and 
remarked: “Is that your Town Hall?” (Alderman Morton : 
We never show it to anybody.) И they were to examine the 
various departments, continued Mr. Hutchinson, they would 
find things much worse inside than outside. The interior was 
like nothing so much as a rabbit warren, and it was anything 
but creditable to the Council to allow their emplovees to work 
under the existing conditions. Іп his opinion it would be a. 
huge blunder to alter the present building, for in the last 
thirty years over 4,30,000 had been spent on structural altera- 
tions to it. He suggested that the present structure be sold, 
along with the Education offices and the Police buildings, and 
that on the Singleton House site there be erected a municipal 
home for all departments under the Corporation, the surplus 
derived from the sale of the old buildings to be used towards 
the interest and redemption of the cost of the new building. 
1f the Corporation did not move in the matter quickly all 
the best sites would be occupied, for there were few to select 
from now. Mr. Millican seconded the motion. but explained 
that he did not agree with the proposal in so far as it related 
to municipal buildings, and it was his opinion that magnificent 
municipal buildings could be constructed on the present site 
of the Town Hall, if they took in the Corn Exchange. 

Alderman Morton proposed an amendment that the New 
Town Hall Committee be requested to present a report, at 
an early date, to the Council showing their proposals in re- 
gard to a new Town Hall. Upon a vote being taken, Alder- 
man Morton's amendment was carried, and the Council rose. 
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THE LATE MR. G. GORDON HOSKINS 


BY the death, which took place on December 12, at his 
residence, Harewood Grove. Darlington, of Mr. George 
Gordon Hoskins, the North of England has lost one of its 
most noted architects. The deceased gentleman. who had 
attained the age of 74, retired from practice 1n 1907. being 
succeeded by his brother, Mr. Walter H. Hoskins. Mr. 
Hoskins’ greatest work. perhaps. was the Middlesbrough 
Municipal Buildings and Town Hall, which were erectet 
m 1881 and 1884, at a cost of £120,000. At Darlington 
come of the most conspicuous places from his pencil are 
the Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, the Edward Pease 
public librarv, the Hospital and Dispensary, and the Fever 
Hospital. He also designed the Hartlepools’ Exchange at 
West Hartlepool. Amongst his other works are cemetery 
chapels and churches at Darlington and South Stockton. 
Mr. Hoskins was the eldest son of the late Capt. Francis 
Hoskins, of the rst Royals. his mother being Таһа, second 
daughter of Mr. William Hill, of Temple House. near 
Portsmouth. His paternal grandfather was Mr. Abraham 
Hoskins, of Newton Park and Bladon © astle, near Burton- 
an- Trent, whose sister married Mr. Bass, father of the 
late Mr. Michael Thomas Bass, who was for many vears 
member for Рейх. and whose eldest son is now Lord 
Burton. The deceased gentleman was a godson of the late 
Duchess of Gordon, who died in 1864, and it was her 
Grace’s great wish that Mr. Hoskins should enter the 
Church, but his early development of constructive and 
artistic ability was SO pronounced that she ultimately waived 
her feeling in the matter and substantially assisted him to 
ursue his studies in the profession of his choice. Educated 
at private schools in London and Paris, Mr. Hoskins 
entered upon the profession of architect bv becoming а 
pupil of Mr. W. D. Haskoll, of Great George Street, 
Westminster. He went in 1864 to Darlington, where his 
abilities found early recognition, and his work is to be found 
in every part of the district. Tt consists of numerous 
mansions and villa residences, and among his other erec- 
tions may be mentioned hanks at Bishop Auckland, Sunder- 
Jand, Middlesbrough, Barnard Castle, and Thirsk. Mr. 


Hoskins was appointed a Darlington borough magistrate in 
1892, and he was elected to the county bench in 1998. Не 
was for some years chairman of the borough Licensing 
Committee. For a considerable period he was a member 
of the Darlington Town Council, and his professional ex- 
perience and judgment were of the greatest assistance in 
connection with building and sanitary matters. 
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MANCHESTER ART GALLERY AND LIBRARY. 


By Proressor С. Н. REILLY, 

(In the “Manchester Guardian.) 
HE competition for the Manchester Library and Art 
Gallery is, with the exception of that for the London 
County Hall, the most important architectural competition of 
recent vears. It 1s not only important because of the mere 
size and dignity of the building required and the number of 
competitors—220—who went through the great labour that 
even the preliminary stage involved, but it is important 
because in the result ıt shows ап extraordinary advance in 
the art of. monumental building in England. Four years ago 
on a magnificent site on the Thames, facing Westminster, 
the London. County Council caled for schemes from archi- 


tects for a great hall and administrative centre for London— 


three times as large a building as the proposed Manchester 
librarv—and an even larger number of architects competed. 
One тау safely sav, however, that no design was then pro- 
duced which could compare in sheer architectural qualities 
with three or four of those now exhibited in the Town Hall. 
Thinking of the Manchester drawings, it is indeed grotesque 
to remember that the great’ T.ondon Hall, as it is being built 
to-dav, has for its chief architectural climax a steeply- 
pitched roof and a row of over-grown domestic chimneys. 
The Manchester drawings exhibit no such incongruities, and 
if the buildings indicated do not show as a whole the same 
scholarship and refinement that similar, structures do in 
America, it is because American architects have for the last 
twenty vears made a serious study, of classical architecture, 
while till recently we have been content with the prettinesses 
which have so often stood for architecture on the walls of 
the Roval Academy and in the technical journals. The 
Manchester drawings show. however. solid. simnle rectangular 
buildings to which without undue distortion the conventions 
of classical architecture can be made to apply, while a build- 
ing of the size required offers an opportunity for fine scale 
and mass. which few buildings in the world can rival. Man- 
chester has indeed a fine classical tradition of its own; 1t5 
Gothie Town Hall has always seemed a somewhat exiguous 
structure; its Reference Tibrary. its Bank of England. and 
the Free-trade Hall in their strength and dignity are indee 
a far more convincing expression of its peculiar characters 
tics. Tt is. therefore. a happy thing that this competition 
should have occurred at a moment when hig, simple classical 
buildine is again in the ascendant, if not уе! completels 
appreciated. 

The winning design (No. 4). bv Messrs. Crouch, Butler. 
and Savage, has these qualities of large scale and simple com- 
position in a pre-eminent degree. It is a great plain rectan- 
cular mass of building which from its mere size and genera 
shape 1s bound to be impressive. The great entrance, ! 
somewhat commonplace in conception, has, at any rate up 
to the main cornice level. scale and dignity. Above that ШІ 
building breaks up in a rather unfortunate wav. From out 0 
the roof. rises. four unconnected masses of building across 
which the lines of the attic cornice ате not continued. | 
the persnective drawing this cornice is stopped for а sm? 
balustrade and a row of figures, and on the reometric Je 
ings for a row of Renaissance lions. very similar to the di 
known ones of Alfred Stevens. One may say at once tha 
while the general detail of the exterior shows à great advance 
on most contemporary classical building. it does not со 
in scholarship and refinement with many ! 
ings erected in the first half of last century. or 
to the authors. however. to remember that the revived stud 
of Greek and Roman motifs is of very recent date im Engin: 
while when Manchester achieved its free librarv and pr 
pool its St. George's Hall it was as а climax to two centuries 
of continuous and increasingly exacting tradition. — , 

Tt is in the interior, however, that the winning | esig 
more disappointing. Тһе plan shows a plain. direct. ШЕ 
gular lay-out. It has great balance and symmetry, qué Ше: 
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which tell very strongly in competition drawings, and are of 
great value at any time, but which in a highly complex build- 
ing serving three distinct purposes, as this building does, may 
һе obtained at some real sacrifice, both of convenience and 
of character. For instance, the main reading-room, instead 
of being a quiet, dignified room standing apart, so that real 
research can be carried on there by genuine scholars, follows 
the precedent of the ordinary Carnegie branch library. It is 
a room with a long, narrow skylight down the centre, flanked 
on either side by a row of columns, through which one sees 
the magazine-room and its windows. The end walls are not 
returned, and there is no sense of seclusion. Indeed, to 
reach the magazine-room the most direct way appears to be 
through the reading-room. It is quite possible to use the 
sculpture hall, which balances the reading-room, as a means 
of access to other rooms ; but one cannot help feeling that 
this balance, which at first sight is so effective, would not 
be very valuable in execution, and that the charic ter of the 
most important room in the building has been made to suffer 
for it. The circular central hall is a fine idea, but from 
the thinness of the walls as well as from the detail shown on 
the long section, it would hardly appear to be of a sufficiently 
monumental character. There is indeed a general thinness 
about the plans—a lack of modelling which it is interesting 
to contrast with the very opposite character of Mr. Robert 
Atkinson’s (No. 2). A very practical point is that the win- 
ners have had the courage to store all their books in the 
basement, and so have their upper floors free from the great 
stack of bookcases. If this is possible it is a great gain, but 
it isc ontrary to recent American practice, where, as in the 
New York Library, the stack is always adjacent to the main 
reading-room. 

There is по doubt that the most scholarly set of drawings 
is that by Mr. Perey Worthington (No. то), with draughts- 
manship as delicate and refined as the architecture. Unlike 
the winners, but like most of the other competitors, Mr. 
Worthington has divided his building horizontally into depart- 
ments. He has a floor for his libraries, a floor for his 
museum, and a floor or floors for his picture galleries. Cir- 
culation is, therefore, easier throughout, and he can give a 
central vet retired position to his main library. This latter 
is a fine apartment, as indeed are all Mr. Worthington s 
rooms. His building, too, except perhaps for a very project- 
ing entrance-block, is finely shaped, and the curved back 
helps to soften the adjustment to a very angular and difficult 
site. The chief distinction, however, of Mr. Worthington’s 
work is his architectural detail, as shown on his facades, 
which reaches a standard of refinement untouched Бу the 
other competitors. Tt is fitting that the one Manchester 
architect who has achieved the honour of getting into the final 
competition should be the one whose work best stands the 
test of Manchester's own buildings. Apart from the detail. 


however, there is a fine scale about Mr. Worthington's 
building which the perspective drawing hardly indicates. 
His, too, is the only building which on its face carries a 


plain indication that it is erec ted for artistic uses. Most of 
the other designs might be great banks, law courts. munic ipal 
offices, and one or two even hotels; but Mr. Worthington's. 

with its faint echo of the present reference library, could be 
nothing but a gallery, museum, or building for similar pur- 
poses. The plans are practical. while alwavs remaining: 
architectural, and if the additional drawings in the report 
are studied it will be seen that, in spite of its anparent lack 
of windows, all the rooms are well lit. Messrs. Регсу Adams 
and Holden (No. 7) send the finest main elevation in the com- 
petition. There is something very magnificent about their 
great row of Corinthian columns securely held between great 
pylons of rusticated masonry. This elevation makes a higher 
appeal to the imagination than anything in the exhibition. 

and, though the detail dces not quite show the knowledge of 
Mr. Worthington’ s, Manchester might feel very proud if it 
possessed so upstanding and noble a building. The plan, 
too, has manv fine points, among which are the great series 
of halls for sculpture, ranging the whole front of the build- 
ing and the long main librarv—the traditional shape for a 
great librarv—placed in direct and proper relation to the 
stack. The weak point is a rather dark central corridor 
on the ground floor, but it is better to have a dark corridor 
than an inconvenient sequence of rooms. 

Mr. Frank Simon (No. 8) is an artist from whom fine 
designs are always expected, and he sends the hest set of 
drawings, as drawings. in the competition. He has shown 
his building in the solid with well-shaned elevations. so that 
one can at once properly appreciate its masses. The main 
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feature of the composition is a fine Tonic colonnade flanked at 
either end by a portico, and above these rises a large attic. 
So far the composition is highly successful. The two towers 
which follow, however, and the alterations in the level of the 
main cornice are more difficult to appreciate, and seem to 
detract from the dignity of the central mass. Still, the 
design is a very accomplished piece of work, and its three 
entrances mark very clearly the triple purpose of the build- 
ing. The plan, however, with two great wings to the rear, 
is not so compact—and not so over-compact, perhaps—as the 
winners’. It contains, nevertheless, probably the finest in- 
dividual reading-room and sculpture hall in the competition. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson's (No. 2) scheme is a very grandiose 
one. His plans alone are a pleasure to studv. so full are thev 
of fine, rich forms. By restricting himself, however, to an 
almost square building. which does not very happily fit the 
site, Mr. Atkinson has had to crowd together his stately pro- 
cession of fine halls till it may be feared some would lack 
adequate light. Another effect of contracting his site has 
been that he has had to extend his building vertically, till we 
have a sort of Pelion on Ossa effect of attic on attic with the 
main order left somewhere down below. There is, however, 
a vigour and vitality about everything Mr. Atkinson draws 
which make his work (on paper, at any rate) alwavs a delight. 
His back elevation, faintly reminiscent of the fine library at 
Boston, U.S.A., one would be very glad to see in stone. 

Messrs. Slater and Cooper (No. 6) have a good, straight- 
forward plan: ground to libraries, first floor to museum, and 
second and third to pietures—the natural division, so it 
seems, in spite of the winners’ arrangement. The elevations 
are not so successful. Messrs. Bradshaw and Gas (No. 1) 
have also a strong, simple plan, with a central domed read- 
ing-room, but the detail of their facades hardlv seems worthy 
of so great an occasion. Mr. Farrer’s design (No. 5) makes 
the mistake of an entrance from Piccadilly into а теге corri- 
dor, though he has behind it (entered from the back) a fine 
circular reading-room. Messrs. Warwick and Hall (No. 9) 
have a strony set of competitive drawings, in very thick line, 
but not in this case showing the reserve and real strength 
such a building demands. The same тау be said of Messrs. 
Henderson and Hacking’s scheme (No. 3), though its use of 
sarcophagi half-wav up the building on either side of the 
entrance is certainly a novel if rather difficult feature to 
understand. | 
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VICTORI A ANDAL BERT MUSEUM. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 


HE following are among the more important examples of 
oldd English furniture which have been recently 


acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum :— 


To the collection of English Gothic woodwork has been 
added a portion of a reod screen of oak, still bearing traces 
ef its original colour. It dates from the late 14th or earlv 
ızth century, and the western front of the screen, of which 
this portion formed the eastern, is still in situ in Tilbrook 
Church, Bedfordshire. 

The examples of Tudor furniture іп Room 6 have been 

increased by the acquisition of four finelv-carved bed-posts 
of the time of Henry VITI.. and those of the Elizabethan 
period in Room 52 bv a writing-desk, elaborately inlaid with 
architectural designs of the іре commonly known as 
“Nonesuch.” from their resemblance to the facade of the 
palace of that name built bv Henry VITT. 
. The additiens to the walnut furniture of the 17th century 
comprise a Cromwellian armchair, several Charles IT. chairs, 
including one very elaborate example. and a chair of rare 
form intended for the use of a child (Room 54). 

Several important examples have been added to the collec- 
tion of marquetrv furniture of the time of William and Marv 

Room 55. Amongst these is a chest of drawers, with 
cabinet above, dated 1688. 

To about 1700 тау һе attributed a recentlv-acquired 
complete upholstered bedstead, with curtains and сапору. 
from Welford-on- Avon, and a corner cupboard or buffet of 
carved pine, bearing the arms of Hicks. lately removed from 
an old house in Bristol. Тһе latter of these two objects is 
to be seen in Room 56; the former is being prepared for 
exhibition. 

To the collection of 18th century clocks in Rooms 55 and 
56 have been added two so-called "grandfather" clocks in 
dark green English lacquer, both bought іп Spain, one of 
which was given to the museum by Мг. L. Harris; a similar 
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tall case clock, of later date, in inlaid mahogany, of Lanca- 


shire make, given by Mr. Emile S. Mond; and a bracket 


clock of mahogany and olive wood. 

The rare furniture of the early Georgian pericd, previously 
almost unrepresented in the museum, is now illustrated by a 
choice carved and gilt mirror, the gift of Sir Edward Stern. 
This mirror closely follows the style of the well-known 
architect and designer, William Kent, and was probably 
designed bv him for Frederick, Prince of Wales. It 
exhibited in Room 56. 

The chief addition to the furniture in the Chippendale 
manner consists of an historical chair, being the President $ 
Chair of Lyon's Inn, one of the old Inns of Chancery, the 
buildings of which dated from. the сага part of the 18th 
century, and were destroved in 1862. This important 
example of mid-18th century woodwork will shortly be placed 
on exhibition. 


ls 
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THE LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


GENERAL meeting of the society was held on Thursday 

evening, December 14. at the Leeds Institute, the 
president, Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, M.A., F.R.LB.A., in the 
chair. 

Mr. А. E. Dixon, F.R.T.B.A., of Birmingham, read his 
interesting Paper on the “Early Roman Churches". to a 
number of Members and Associates. The lecture dealt. with 
the early Christian churches of between the 3rd and ой 
centuries, also mentioning the chapels, tombs, and cata- 
combs. In dealing with the various features of these build- 
ings, the mosaics commanded special attention, being 
illustrated by a number of excellent slides, showing the 
decorations to the apses of many churches. A remarkable 
feature in the subjects of these mosaics is their peaceful 
seriousness; humour and scenes of judgment or retribution 
are entirely. absent. In contrast to this, the lecture was 
concluded by a few slides showing grotesque capitals. from 
the neighbourhood of Poitiers, where in all cases grim 
humour was the predominating subject. 

An appreciative discussion. followed, апа Mr. H. 5. 
Chorley, М.А., F.R.LB.A., proposed a heart vote. ol 
thanks, which was seconded by Mr. A. E. Kirk, A. R. I. B.À., 
and supported by Mr. €. B. Howdill, A. R.I. B. A. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


Y HE second ordinary meeting of the Society of Architects 

for the session 1011-1012 was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C., on Thursday, December 14, 1911, at 8 p.m. 
The president, Mr. Geo. E. Bond, J.P., having taken the 
chair, it was resolved thav the minutes of the previous 
ordinary meeting having been printed in the * Journal," be 
taken as read. The minutes were then confirmed and 
signed. Теп nominations. for membership and nine for 
studentship were announced. ‘The ballot was then taken, 
and the following candidates were declared. to be duly 
elected:—As members—Barker, Frederick William. Charles, 
London; Benwell, Walter R., London; Blackmore, Alfred 
Charles, Hull; Bromly, Alan, Crovdon; Catling, Frank 
Richard, London; Chilton, Ernest Alfred, Eastbourne ; 
Cooke, Frederick George, Eastbourne; Crickmay, Gordon 
Hayter, Leigh-on-Sea; Davies, William George, Birkenhead ; 
Ellis, Herbert Owen, London; Hal, Annie, London; 
Hanson, Septimus Charles, Southall; Haymes, Richard 
Evered, Shrewsbury; Johnson, William Harold, Wigan; 
Jones, Jacob Herbert, Swansea ; Кеау, Walter Henry 
Lawrence, London; Lecte, Herbert, Huntingdon; Lester. 
John Milner, Harrow; Peters, Kershaw, Galway; Pickering, 
John, Canterbury; Picton, Clement, John, Chard; Ravson, 
‘Thomas, Oxford; Shall, William Charles, Llandaff; Swan- 
ston, John Daniel, Kirkcaldy: Whitaker, Vivian Stanworth, 
Burnley; Whiting, Frank Edward, London; Williamson, 
Henry Burcombe, Ashford. Ав students—Gomm, John, 
Ealing: Keefe, Edgar Ernest, Norwich; Ryan, Bernard 


John, London; Soulby, Alfred Christopher, — London ; 
Thomas, David Reece, Llangadock. 


Mr. В. G. Lovell (member of council), in proposing а 
vote of thanks to the lecturer. said that the important dis- 
coveries which Mr. Middleton had made showed how neces. 
sary it was for them to keep their eyes open wherever they 
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went. He had himself passed through Alexandria, but 
bevond the extremely interesting catacomb to which Mr. 
Middleton had referred, he was not at that time aware that 
there was anvthing of architectural interest in the place. He 
did not even know that there was a museum until he heard 
it from Mr. Middleton. The lecturer's deductions with 
regard to the home of the Corinthian order seemed to be 
exceedingly well founded. ‘The evidence of Egyptian occu- 
pation was to be traced a good deal further up the Nile 
than Alexandria, as he remembered making a sketch of an 
Ionic capital at Luxor. They had heard from Mr. Middleton 
something entirely new, and which would strike the 
archicological world with even more force when it was seen 
in its true perspective. He expressed his unbounded ad. 
miration for Mr. Middleton, who at the time was travelling 
in pursuit of health, for his work in gathering the materials 


for the subject of his lecture, which had been much 
appreciated. 
Mr. H. Freyberg, F.S.I. (London), in seconding the vote 


of thanks, expressed his appreciation of the lecture, and 
the charming way in which it had been presented to them. 
Scientists for the most part were so absorbed in their matter 
that they ignored the fallibilities of their audience. He had 
never had the opportunity of visiting any part of Egypt, but 
there was one question which arose in his mind as Mr. 
Middleton proceeded, and that was the question as to what 
had become of the remainder of the buildings of which 
vestiges had been found, and which, if existing at the 
present time, would be remarkable throughout the whole 
world. The answer to the question he thought might be 
found in the history of places like Venice, where, at the 
conclusion of a successful war, the conquerors made their 
opponents throw in, in addition to the war indemnity, 
certain shafts of precious marbles, which were carried to 
the home of the victors. If, therefore, shafts could be 
taken, people with the tastes of the Venetians were not 
likely to leave behind the capitals, and in giving the 
Venetians eredit for the west front of St. Mark's, they were 
probably giving them credit for the brains and artistic efforts 
of a people in far distant countries. Хо one, he thought, 
who designed the facade in question on paper would have 
put in so many shafts. and so many capitals, and it was 
more than likely that thes wer? added as they were secured 
from vanquished foes. 

Mr. H. Slicer (London) made some remarks with regard to 
the use ol arches 3.000 ОГ 4,090 В.С. 

Мг. Robert W. Carden. in supporting the vote of thanks, 
said he was waiting to hear Mr. Middleton refer to the 
architect who was supposed to have laid out the city of 
Alexandria on behalf of Alexander the Great. It was ex- 
tremely hard, although quite usual, to find that bis name 
was left out. So far as he knew, the architect was 
Dinocrates, and the city was founded, he believed, in 332 
г.с. The employment of Dinocrates strengthened Mr. 
Middleton's argument, and the sketch of the Tonic capital 
whick Mr. Middleton had made. followed by a photograph 
of the capital from the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, seemed 
to have some bearing upon the point. 

Mr. Geo. E. Bond (president). in putting the vote of 
thanks to the meeting. associated himself with all that had 
been said. Мг. Middleton had made a point of the fact 
that Alexandria, from an architectural point of view, had 
been neglected, and he entirely agreed with him, but he 
thought the reason was that Alexandria had other claims 
to distinction which were overwhelmingly obvious, and to а 
great extent overshadowed any claim it might have to be 
an architectural centre. Alexandria, during the Ptolemaic 
period, developed the exact sciences, and did so much for 
the establishment and development of what they might call 
modern civilisation, that they were now feeling its effects, 
and were enjoving its results. When they considered the 
ereat names which were household words with them, such 
as Euclid, Archimedes. Hippocrates. and Ptolemy, who 
wrote a” work upon astronomy, giving the mathematical 
caleulations of the heavens, which lasted up to the time of 
Kepler and Newton, there appeared to be some reason for 


people not taking so much interest in it from an architec- 


tural point of view. Alexandria was founded just at the 
time when the imaginative Greek philosophy which cul- 
minated in Plato was giving жау lo the more practical and 
rising philosophy of his great pupil, Aristotle, who, by the 
wav. was for many vears the tutor of Alexander the Great. 

At the present time they were reaping the beneht and 
following closely in the footsteps of the scientists, who, to à 
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great extent, owed their fame to the great museum founded 


by the second Ptolemy, Philadelphus, and to the great 
library, the collection of which was initiated by Ptolemy 


Soter, the founder of the dynasty. Alexandria has always 
been noted for its great museum and its great library, both 
of which had passed away vears ago. 

A hearty vote of thanks was then accorded to Mr. 
са for his lecture. - i 

Мг. G. А. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., in reply, expressed 
his ше (ог the way n which his remarks had been 
accepted, and said Mr. Bond was very likely right as to how 
it had come about that Alexandria had been thought more 
of from another point of view than that of are hitecture. Mr. 
Freyberg’ s suggestion with regard to the disappearance of 
the major portion of what must at one time have been a very 
fine city, was also probable, although it was only surmise. 
They kuei that Alexandria was the centre of a most extra- 
ordinary contest between the Christians and Pagans, leading 
to fight after fight, and eventually the conquering € 'hristians 
absolutely destroved all evidence of the previous Pagan 


religion, and so the whole of the great citv of Alexandria 
perished, swept away by fire after fire. The discoveries 


made in recent years had only come to light through the 
reclaiming of the foreshore, and it was almost incredible 
that a Curator of a Museum had placed things of great 
archeological interest in his museum without letting Europe 
know. Опе would have thought that a French curator would 
at least have notified Paris, and thus ensured its report 
throughout the civilised world. There was not a word on 
the labels of any of the remains in the Alexandria museum 
as to where it was found, or its probable date. In тері 
to Mr. Sheer, he did not intend to imply that the arch 
was not known to the Greeks or the Eevptians, but it was 
exceedingly rare, and he did not know of a case of a Greek 


capital being used in connection with the arch, although there. 


was a strong suggestion cf it having been used at Alexandria. 

Не had to thank Mr. Carden fot reminding him of the 

name of the architect who laid out the city of Alexandria. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


س ——— 


HULL TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 


Т НЕКЕ seems considerable opposition to this work. А 

Tocal Government Board inquiry was held last week 
at Hull by Mr. F. H. ‘Tulloch into an application by the 
Hull City Corporation for sanction to borrow 427,321 in 
connection with the rebuilding and extension of the Town 
Hall. The original idea was to link the new building in 
Alfred Gelder Street with the present Town Hall in Low- 
gate. Already about £120,000 has been spent upon the 
edifice, which is approaching completion, and comprises 
the Law Courts and the Ceuncil Chamber and Committee 
Rooms. -The council subsequently agreed to adopt an 
alternative plan, which involves the аон of the Low- 
gate builaing. which was completed іп 1866, at a cost et 
4,850,000. It is tor this work that ihe applieation is being 
made. The Town Clerk (Mr. А. H. Learovd) explained 
that by rebuilding the old Town Hall, room would be found 
for other administrative departments now seattered about. 
It would also make the new building uniform in appear- 
ance, and if the buliding was not pulled down, 46.500 
would have to be spent in alterations. and repairs. The 
levels of the new building and the old one were different. 
and to use the present Town Hall would involve а con- 
siderable loss of space. То show the rapid growth of the 
city, Mr. Learovd stated that without any extension of. the 
сиу boundary the population has increased from 249.259 
in rgor to 278,024 in ıgrr. When the Town Hall was 


built, in 1861, the population was under 100.000. 
Mr. T. E. Cooper, London, the architect of the new 
building, said that if the original plan was adhered to, 


nearly £7,000 would have to be spent in altering the 


present building. In reply to Colonel Easton, an ex 
member of the city council, Mr, Cooper said the original 
estimate was £100,090. The first contract was Д 33.000. 
but additions increased it to £44,000. Тіс estimate for 
the second portion was £67,000. The furnishing had cost 
£3.500, and the architects’ fees would be extra. The 
present application did not melude any sum for furniture. 
Mr. Smith, the accountant, stated that of the second con. 
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tract £57,286 bad been spent. In reply to Councillor 
l'ussev, Mr. Cooper sail that the amount asked for— 
£27,002—would be sufficient if the council made no further 
additions. Alderman. Hall, chairman of the Property Com- 
mittee, gave evidence showing that the present scheme had 
Leen nn by large majorities. 

Alderman Gilleth, who opposed, sakl he had been 
nisled. He anl others understood that £100,000 would 
give them a building affording accommodation for all de- 
partments of the Corporation. He protested against the 
demolition, for a шеге fad, of the existing Town Hall, 
which was one of the most beautiful buildings in. Hull! 
The scheme, which had been rushed, would involve а 
scandalous waste of public money. Councillor Bower also 
protested and opposed. He believed the latest. scheme 
was Intended: from the first, and was certain that on a 
referendum the scheme would be rejected by the rate- 
payers. Councillor T. Fussev, who announced himself as 
the representative of oppressed ratepayers, presented а 
petition signed by go ratepavers in Newland Ward against 
the scheme. He alleged that the present Town Hall, 
second to none in the country, had been wilfully and sadly 
neglected on purpose for the ‘observation of the inspec tor. 
He never saw the Council Chamber, for instance, іп such 
a dirty state as at present. The Inspec tor su; «gested that 
Мт. Fussev was addressing himself more to Hull than to the 
Local Government Board. He was certainly not giving him 


much assistance, 
P EE 
А NEW ART, 


T HE remarkable improvements in artificial light, especially 

those which are due to the introduction. of the high 
efficiency lamp, have given rise to a new art—the art of 
illumination. So far, the principles of illumination. have 
remained. chiefly in an abstract form. А knowledge of the 
correct principles Gf efficient lighting is, however, highly 
necessary at the present time. [t is required not merely for 
artistic and economical considerations, but for the aviod- 
ance of that insidious eve-strain which is one of the avoid- 
able risks of lighting by the intensely brilliant lamps. now 
so generally in use. The British Thomscn-Houston Co., 
Ltd., manufacturers of the well-known Mazda lamp, are 
taking steps to bring about a better knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of correct illumination; and have established an 
illuminating engineering department, the main purpose of 
which is to give expert advice and guidance on all matters 
rating to lighting. А striking example of interior lighting 
on correct principles 15 to be seen at the company’s London 
office. The lighting is wholly reflected, no naked lamp being 
visible. Тһе light is thrown upwards from reflectors 
enclosed in white earthenware bowls, and reflected from the 
ceiling. Phe dlumimaticn is shadowless and exactly uniform ' 
throughout, there are no dark corners, the effect upon the 
evestght is most grateful and refreshing, and there is a com- 
plete absence of апу sense of eve-strain. In. popularising 
the principles of correct illumination, the British Thomson- 
Houston Company are fulfilling. not merely a commercial 
purpose, but are acquainting the public with knowledge of 
great physiological value. 


pee ——— 


STEEL BEAMS IN CONSTRUCTION, 


M: К N WILSON, architect to the Local Government 

Board, delivered a lecture on the 13th inst. to the 
Ахзөсіше Section of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
“The Calculation of Steel Beams.” After giving 
the weights of the various materials entering into the con- 
struction of modern buildings, he explained the methud of 
calculating strengths of beams, and urged that in calculating 
the weight of a wall voids. should not be deducted, as the 
weight of wall is more or less concentrated at points on 
either side of vad. so that one is allowed to go for the 
other. Тһе entire weight of a wall resting on а beam did 
not as a rule come on the beam when there were walls on 
either side into which the beam was built. [t was trans- 
mitted down through the wall at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Nowadays it was unnecessary to design ordinary compound 
heams. [t was sometimes stated that two heams placed one 


tion on 
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on the top of the other were equal to one beam of the com- 
bined depth of the two, ‚but this was a fallacy. A case 
might arise where it might be cheaper to use a plate or 
box girder over an excessively wide span. In tall build- 
ings it was customary 10 reduce the column loads somewhat 
from the loads assumed in calculating the flvor beams. This 
was «done on the theory that it was quite impossible for the 
entire floor area on every slorey to be loaded to the maxi- 
mum limit at the same time. For all buildings, except 
warenouses, it would seem to be good practice to design the 
columns to carry ail the dead load and 75 per cent. of the 
assumed live load. ‘Thus, if in an office building the dead 
load or weight of the floor construction were taken at 6olb., 
and the live load at 851. per superticial foot, the load on 
the columns would be бо plus бо— 120. per superficial 
foot. In some cases the reduction would be even greater, 
this depending upon the live load assumed and the position 
of the columns in the building, the reduction on the lower 
storevs being greater than near the (ор. When steel joists 
required to be put into concrete foundations, they should 
be placed near the bottom of these, because the reinforced 
strength was required in this position to resist the tensile 
strain. For fire resisting purposes the reinforcement should 
not be less than two inches up from under side of concrete. 
Stone should never be used as the matrix for concrete 
floors, as it spalled when subjected to a heat. Let them 
use broken brick, slag, or clinker—-good ashes made per- 
haps the best matrix. In. France and in America, until 
lately, very light sections of joists were used compared with 
those used in Great Britain. Theoretically both the French 
and the Americans were right, but they did not allow for 
what was known as secondary stress, which was too often 
Ignored. This stress was set up in the case of hurricanes.— 
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NOTES ON THE LAW RELATING TO 
BUILDING SCHEMES.” 


By W. H. TAYLOR (Barrister-at-Law). 

MO HERE arc several factors at work at the present time 

which may eventually give an impetus to the develop- 
ment of land for building purposes, namely :—(1) The 
Finance Acts of recent years; (2) The Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909; (3) The Garden City Movement—in 
districts where the balauce between supply and demand is 
favourable. 

And, although the second and third of these factors will 
doubtless tend towards the production of more comprehen: 
sive schemes in the future than have been projected in the 
past, owing to certain restrictions being removed which 
hitherto have retarded the work of development, yet 1 think 
architects and surveyors, in whose hands the actual 
organisation of the work of development will he, may pos- 
sibly be in some danger of overlooking the fact, that, not- 
withstanding that the conditions under which development 
will take place are changing, yet the law relating thereto 
is in many directions stationary, and more particularly on 
points which have a deterent and hampering effect. 

The broad general principles of the law affecting develop- 
ment schemes are quite well known and understood, It is 
when one descends to individual cases that one not infre- 
quently finds these general principles difficult to apply, and 
also that they are often of a seemingly hampering and vexa- 
tious character, restricting the natural rights of the owner, 
and circumscribing the range of the designers scope: and 
when one is confronted with such cases, one is tempted to 
a feeling of outraged liberty, forgetting that what appears 
to be a hardship on the individual i5 generally for the 
benefit of the community. 

І propose to put before you а few points in relation to 
development schemes and the erection of buildings, which 
have often been a source of trouble to the architect in the 
past, and most of which will again and again turn up in the 
future, despite the trend in modern methods of development 
and building, and in legislation relating thereto, more 
particularly because I think if these points were kept to the 
front in the pigeon-holes of an architect's memory, both 
he and his client would be saved much trouble and 
annoyance. | 

Speaking for myself, I think one is apt to be so obsessed 
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*A Paper read before the Nottingham Architectural Association, 
December 12. 
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with the general lav-out of the work in hand as to overlook 
the small points, which not infrequently render the whole 
scheme abortive, or, at any rate, involve an entire re-casting 
after much. work has been done and time spent. 

These points may be considered under three heads, viz.: 
—(1) Laving-out new streets; (2) Building-lines; (3) Air 
space. 

(1) L.AYING-OUT NEW STREETS. 


Where land is brought into the market, and laid out in 
plots for building purposes, it may or may not be necessary 
to form new roadways where never before the public had 
ans right of passage; but it would be safe to say that in 
ехегу сазе there exists on or adjoining some part of the 
land an existing roadway used by the public; such roadway 
may be “a street,” in the common or garden meaning of the 
term, or a main turnpike road, a narrow country lane, or 
even a mere occupation road ; and, generally speaking, any 
such road affords building frontage of which the owner 18 
not slow to avail himself, and is consequently looked upon 
as an advantage, when, in fact, it may turn out to be a 
source of trouble and expense, for when buildings come to 
be erected abutting in such old roadway, the owner and his 
architect are often confronted with an objection by the local 
authoriiv to the intended use of the frontage, on the score 
of turning the old roadway into a,“new street,” which new 
street does not comply with the local regulations as to width 
and construction, ete. | 

This question, as to when an old roadway becomes a “new 
street,” has given rise to a great deal of litigation, all of 
which seems to me to have ended with no satisfactory 
results, for one cannot even now say with any degree of 
certainty when an old lane becomes a “new street.” 

Barton v. Eccles Local Board was for a long time the 
leading case on the point, and seemed to establish the rule 
that an old highway repairable by the inhabitants at large 
became a “new street” within the meaning of the Public 
Health Acts when buildings were erected along it; so that 
where local by-laws required new streets to be 36ft. wide, 
and buildings operations were commenced along a road, say, 
24ft. wide, the owner must throw sufficient land into the 
road to make up the width to 36ft., and form and make 
up the added portion in accordance with local regulations; 
but. in effect, this case left the question as one of fact to 
be decided in each instance by the local bench of 
magistrates. 2 E 

Following this, in several cases, magistrates convicted 
owners of not complying with the local by-laws, which con- 
vietions in some cases were quashed by the Divisional and 
Appellate Courts, who sought to draw a distinction between 
cases where there were buildings on the opposite side of 
the roadway in question, and where there were not. 

Compare (1) Attorney-General and Stourbridge U.D.C. v. 
Rufford; (2) бөлей у. Malden U.S.A.; (3) St George 5 
L.B. v. Ballard., 

Then followed Devonport Corporation v. Tozer, which 
appears to over-rule the doctrine enunciated in Barton v. 
Eccles L.B., and to decide that the ordinary by-laws as to 


new streets do not apply to the case of building operations 
along an existing highway, where the latter is not interfered 
with. It should be noted, however, that this cannot be taken 
as settled, for this case was really decided against the 
Corporation, because they had omitted to obtain the consent 
of the Attorney-General to the proceedings. 

The case of Smith v. Chorley R.D.C. decided that where 
a local authoritv have honestly considered plans submitted 
to them, and they have decided that the proposed works 
amount to laying out a new street, no action for a 
mar-damus to compel them to alter their decision will lie. 

The result of this crop of litigation seems to be that 
where new buildings are being erected at the side of an old 
road repairable by the inhabitants at large, and there are no 
buildings on the opposite side, such building operations do 
not amount to laying out a new street; but that if there 
are already buildings on the opposite side, the reverse may 
be the case, though this has not been definitely decided. 


n A building owner is therefore left somewhat at the mercy of 


the local authority, for if they decide that what he pro- 
poses to do amounts to laying out a new street, and he 15 
convinced. it is not, his only course is to proceed, and to 
allow the authoritv to take the first step towards what шау 
prove to be an endless piece of litigation, or to fall in with 
their requirements. 

This is eminently a case where the surveyor to the 
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authority could be consulted with advantage as to his views 
on the point, where there is any doubt, before much progress 
is made with a scheme, and so avoid waste of time and 
labour. 

Another by-law relating to new streets in force in most 
districts runs as follows :— 

“Every person who shall construct a new street shall 
provide at one end, at least, of such street an entrance 
of a width equal to the width of such street, and open 
from the ground upwards.” 

To the “man in the street,” this by-law means that every 
new street must have at least one end abutting on some 
other roadway, and that the line of abutment must be of the 
full width of such new street. And vet this, which is to 
me a very plain by-law, has been the bone of contention 
between authorities and owners in several cases, the former 
having attempted, and not unsuccessfully, to put upon it a 
strained, and, to my mind, an utterlv ridiculous meaning. 

The earliest leading case appears to be that of Hendon 
L.B. v. Pounce—commonly known as Pounce's Case—where 
the local board contended that by “entrance” was meant 
"means of access," and that the roadway on to which the 
new street joined must be also of the by-law width ; so that 
a new street could not be joined on to an old road or 
street, unless the latter was of the width required by the 
by-laws, or was widened to comply with them. Unfortunately, 
the judge in this case adopted this view. 

The next case, and probably the most interesting on this 
point, is Bromley L.B. v. Lloyd. | 

A more recent case still, where the position was some- 
what similar, is that of Barton Regis R.D.C. v. Stevens, 
before the Divisional Court, who held that Pounce's Case 
must be followed, and that Mr. Justice Kckewich's judg- 
ment in Bromley L.B. v. Lloyd was right, and Mr. Justice 
Wills's judgment wrong. 

А few moments’ reflection will, I think, convince you that 
this last case reduces the law to an absurdity. 

It practically ties up the greater portion. of land in 
country districts served by narrow lanes, if the local 
authorities so will it. 

Fortunately, few authorities appear to be taking up an 
unreasonable attitude on the point, and, in passing, I may 
remark that the corporation of this city have а similar 
by-law so worded that the absurdity does not arise. 

Taken in its liberal and proper meaning, I do not suppose 
there is any reasonably-minded person who would object to 
it, but even then it may in some cases cause great hardship- 
owing to the change in other requirements as to new streets. 


Again, I may sav that it is a by-law which—in whatever 


way it may be construed—it is most important an architect 
who has a development scheme in hand should bear in 
mind, otherwise if its effect happen to be overlooked, great 
loss may be occasioned by the oversight. Ä 


The next point in connection with building schemes which 
almost every architect must run up against at some time or 
other, and which often requires very careful consideration, 
is the matter of the: building line. 

In entirely new districts, where no building has vet been 
done, the building line may generally be at the will of the 
designer, subject to compliance with any special local 
by-laws in force; but where buildings are already in exist- 
ence, the architect may find that the building line is already 
fixed for him, and that such line is in his case a particular 
nuisance, often restricting the general lay-out, and some- 
times rendering parcels of land more or less waste and 
valueless. 

Most of the cases which occur in this connection arise 
under powers conferred upon corporations or urban authori- 
ties to define the building line, or under the Public Health 
(Buildings in Streets) Act (1888), which applies only to 
urban districts. 

With respect to the exercis2 of the former, any person 
aggrieved by the action of the authority is generally entitled 
to compensation, and although in individual cases, the pre- 
scribed building line may be obnoxious and detrimental to 
the owner, still he gets a solatium, whereas the powers con- 
ferred by the ’88 Act, especially where they are exercised 
in an arbitrary manner by the withholding of consent to the 
building line proposed by the owner for no apparent reason, 
may result in great inconvenience and loss to him: and 
should he seek to test the legality of the authority's deci- 
sion, he will probably learn to his sorrow the really peculiar 


(2) BUILDING LINES 
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interpretations which can be put upon the provisions of this 
Act. 

It is commonly thought that any question arising under 
this Act is one of fact to be determined by the magisterial 
tench; but when one comes to look into cases, one finds 
some very puzzling results. 

One point is, that the existing buildings and the new one 
must be “in the same street,” within the meaning of the 
Act, and it has been held in Ravensthorpe L.B. v. Hinch- 
cliffe that for the frontage of two buildings to be in the 
same street, they must be “in some degree of proximity.” 

This point came up for review in Warren v. Mustard, 
where the justices decided that the two buildings were in 
the same street, and convicted, and on appeal, the Divi- 
sional Court upheld their decision, Mr. Justice A. L. Smith 
saving that with regard to the “question of the buildings 
being in the same street, that was a matter of fact for the 
determination of the magistrates, and in this case they had 
determined that the frontage formed bv the line of the 
cottages was in sufficient proximity, ап] whatever he might 
think of their decision, and however much he might regret 
it, and regret the hardship it might cause to Mr. Warren, 
the Court must (please note the word) adopt it.” 

Compare this with the case of Leyton L.B. v. Causton, 
where the magistrates refused to convict, but the Divisional 
Court reversed their decision. 

In the first case, which certainlv seems open to argu- 
ment, it was decided as a fact, and being so decided, was 
held not to be open to review, that the building did infringe 
the Act, whereas in the second case, which would appear 
to all ordinary persons a clear case of infringement, the 
magistrates found as a fact that it was нор, and then the 
High Court interferes with that finding. It is such cases as 
these which reduce the law to chaos, and give the сһагас- 
teristics of a “hass.” 

In conuection with the question of the building line, 1 
should like to draw attention to a case recently reported in 
the “Manchester Guardian” and also in the “Builder,” 
which touches the architect very closelv—in fact, touches 
him in his tenderest part, viz., his pocket. 

Shortly, the facts were these. Ап architect was suing in 
the County Court for fees for preparing plans for the erec- 
tion of some shops; he prepared the usual copies for de- 
positing with the corporation, who, after keeping them six 
weeks, intimated thev could not pass them, as thev intended 
widening the street by 15ft. The defendant owner had seen 
the plans, and had approved them. 

Owing to the decision of the corporation as to the widen- 
ing. the plans were rendered useless, and the defendant ге- 
fused to pav for them, contending that the building line ` 
was one ОҒ the most important points an architect had to 
comply with, and that it was the architect’s duty to ascer- 
tain definitely where that line was before proceeding to draw 
the plans, and that if he neglected to do this, he proceeded 
with the plans at his own risk; in the end, the judge 
adopted this view. | 

At first sight, Т was tempted to regard the result as unjust, 
but when it appeared that the architect knew beforehand 
that a widening was in contemplation, but not definitely 
decided upon, mv sense of injustice was lessened, as апу 
careful man would have endeavoured to arrive at a definite 
line with the corporation before proceeding with the com- 
plete plans, and would have obtained his client’s instructions 


to negotiate, for which, of course, he could have claimed 
payment. 


(3) AIR SPACE. 


Having successfully negotiated the obstruction known as 
the “building line,” an architect may іп ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred fire away with his building, without 
encountering further obstacles, but on the hundredth occa- 
sion may be unlucky enough to be caught in a trap with 
respect to air space. There is no necessity for me to detail 
the usual regulations as to air space about buildings, for 
they are pretty straightforward. and seldom give rise to 
much difficulty ; unfortunately, however, the man who first 
drafted this rule would appear to have belonged to the 
fraternity of those who believe the world is flat, in the literal 
sense, and to have been unaware that buildings are at times 
erected on a hill-side. 

Some vears ago T had to deal with the question of air 
space in connection with a building erected on a hill-side. 
The circumstances were as follows :— 

Plans of the house were submitted to the local authority, 
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on which a level space of about 7Ё. was to be excavated 
at the back, and then a retaining wall erected about 4ft. 
high to uphold the garden. The "authority rcfused to pass 
the plans unless the hill-side were excavated for 15ft. from 
the back wall cf the house, the latter being of such a height 
that an air space 15ft. wide was required by the by-laws. 

This contention appeared ridiculous, and after consider- 
able delay, filled up by argument with the councils sur- 
vevor, the council eventually gave way; and I for a long 
time was under the impression "th; u the council were legally 
wrong in their contention. In. 1907, however, the case of 
Holroyd v. Healy's Breweries was fought out, where the 
circumstances were somewhat similar, except that the back 
wall butted up to the hill-side, and that the building was a 
suite of offices. 

The magistrates convicted the owners of a breach af the 
by-laws: on appeal, by а majority of the court, this decision 
was upheld. И is curious. to note that all three judges 
described the result as ridiculous, Mr. Justice Darling re- 
marking that as the by-law stood, he did not see any use 
in the air space at the back, as a privy and ashpit might 
be erected on it, and there was nothing prohibiting these 
erections covering ше whole space. 

I believe the constructions put upon the by-laws as to air 
space I have just described are not. generally adopted, on 
the one hand, by the councils, and, on the other, by owners, 
and I hope nothing I have said will incite anyone present 
tu attempt to put such construction into practice. 


BUILDING NEWS, 


PLANS for proposed Carnegie library at Ebenezer, near 
Carnarvon, have been prepared by Albert Н. Fennell, archi- 
tect, Chester-le Street, Co. Durham. It is to be built of 
stone, in Renaissance style, and to cost about Z,2,000. 


Bv eight votes to four, Hamilton Council have approved of 
New municipal offices for the burgh, at a cost of 78,560. 
The site selected is adjoining the Carnegie Library in Cudzow 
Street. 


PLANS for proposed Congregational Church at Chester-le 
Street have been prepared by Albert H. Fennell, architect, 
Chester-le-Street, Со. Durham. The front facade of stone 
is in Late Gothic зіхіс. The scheme is to cost about Z 3.250, 
exclusive of site and manse; church seating 310, sehoolroom 
seating 250, with vestries, cloak-rooms, cellars, ete. 


On behalf of himself and the other members of the family 
of the late Mr. George Jardine Kidston of Finlavstone, Mr. 
Glen Kidston has offered the kirk session of Kilmacolm the 
sum of 42,000, to be applied for the erection of church 
halls in memory of their father. Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A.. 
has been appointed architect for the proposed erection, and 
the kirk session are on the outlook for a suitable site. 


"THE extensions to the Consett Technical Institute were 
opened on December 14. The original structure cost about 
£.6,000, and the extensions will cost a further sum of 4,9. 500. 
‘The new buildings contain a central hall, two storeys high. 
fitted up as a gymnasium, on three sides of which have been 
place the various class rooms, laboratories, and head. 
master's room. On the ground floor are the metallurgical 
laboratory, for twenty students: the mechanical laboratory, 
for twenty students, head-master’s and governors! rooms, the 
hove’ and girls? cloak rooms and lavatories. On the first floor 
a gallery, running round three sides of the hall, gives access 
to five class rooms, seating thirty scholars in each. On the 
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second floor, directly over the central hall, is Ше art room, 
with large windows facing the north. The art room in the 
old building has been altered and fitted up for use as a room 
for cookery and laundry work. The whole of the buildings 
and the science fittings have been carried out from the 
designs, and under the supervision of the architects, Messrs. 
Over, Leeson and Sons, Newcastle. 


Tug 7 City Press” states that plans will be presented shortly 
for rebuil ling the blocks of offices on the east side of Guild- 
hall yard. in order to provide additional accommodation for 
the Lord Mavor's Court and the Art Gallery. The plans 
have been approved by the four committees immediately con- 
cerned, and now the sole question to be decided is whether 
the Court of Common Council will grant the money needed 
for carrying out the scheme. The sum involved is about 
4.:0,000. The idea is to sweep away the existing buildings 
completely from the Guildhall vard to the Guildhall Taveni, 
including the Irish Chamber; and to erect on the site a 
building harmonising in design with the architecture of the 
Guildhall itself. The buildings of the west side are also to 
be dealt with in like fashion. Under the plans, the Art 
Gallery, which at present is not well housed, will be provided 
with three galleries, each 7oft. in length, together with a 
number of smaller rooms. For a long time the Library Com. 
mittee have felt the necessity of extension—not only for the 
suitable housing of the pictures at present possessed, but in 
order that they may appeal with success to art patrons for 
the presentation of pictures which will make the collection 
really worthy of the Сиу. T he Art Gallery under the scheme 
will occupy the top floors, while the Mayor’s Court, Irish 
Chamber, and other business departments will be accom- 
modated on the ground floor and basement. The thorough. 
fare from the Guildhall vard to Basinghall Street will be 
bridged over хо as to make the line of buildings continuous 
Guilhall itself to the Guildhall Tavern. 


—— 
TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Messrs. Craig, Barr and Cook, archi- 
tects, Paisley, the " Boyle" system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Bovle's latest patent “air-pump” ventilators and 
air inlets, has been applied to the Infirm Children’s School, 
Paisley. 


from the 


А NEW church and schools are to be erected at the corner 
of Bourne Hill Road and New Road, Southgate, N., from 
the designs of Messrs. George Baines and Son, architects, 5. 
Clements Inn, Strand, London, W.C. ‘Phe buildings are 
designed in a late period of Gotine, freely treated. and em- 
brace a church accommodating about 300 persons, and 
commodious school premises. Externally the buildings will 
be faced with тей brick, 


Messrs. WILLIAM Potts AND Sons, Глр., clock manu- 
facturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, have recentiv erected new 
clocks at the following places:—Abbey Town, Cumberland, 
clock and bell: Loch Lomond, Scotland, clock. three dials, 
and bell; Clayton, Manchester, Conservative Club, clock and 
bell; Huddersfield, Clayton West. illuminated. clock, two 
dials; Sherburn, near York, striking clock. bronze dial: 
Home. near York, Coronation clock, Tower Darwen, near 
Blackburn, illuminated. chime clock; West Hartlepool, St. 
Aidrian’s Church, clock and chimes; Middlesbrough, illu- 
minated clock, two dials; Neweastle-on-Tyne, Relton Church. 
clock and chimes; Ashington, Northumberland, illuminated 
clock and bells; Brough, Westmoreland, clock and bell: 
West. Butterwick Church, clock, two external dials, and 
striking hours. 
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LONDON AND TRAFFIC, 


Т НЕ Town Planning Committee of the Institute, with 

Sir Aston Webb as chairman, is, we understand, now 
considering the Report of the Board of Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade, 1911. The importance of this is em- 
phasised by Мг. Paul Waterhouse, іп a brief review of the 
report in the R.I.B.A. ‘‘Journal’’ for December 23, and 
entitled ‘The Crisis." This we reprint. It is not too 
much to say that the traffic problem appears to lie at the 
root of all else in town planning. But it is necessary to 
remark that if it lies at the root it is not at the crown also ! 
The crown of town planning is secured when practi- 
cal conditions and necessities are made to take lines 
of beautiful and enduring artistic development. Any 
theory of zone roads or radial roads may be 
run too hard and, as we have pointed out before, 
no settlement of lines of trafic can be properly 
arrıved at without proper study of the architectural problems 
which are involved. It is most opportune therefore that 
the Institute should, as a body, form some definite opinion 
as to how far radıal and zone roads are possible or advisable 
in London. We have gone too far. and lost too many 
fine opportunities to arrive at anything ıdeally perfect, and 
some unhappy conditions we shall have to accept. But we 
venture to urge upon architects the insistence on a higher and 
more important point of view than that of traffic. There 
cannot be any reason why good lines of traffic cannot be 
laid down in such a way as to lead to a dignified and 
beautiful architectural development. The greatness of 
opportunity which now lies before London is exemplified in 
Trafalgar Square, and at London Bridge. Next week we 
hope to have something more to say on the subject. May 
we beg all of our readers who have any real interest in it 
to note our further endeavours to help forward the solution 
of the London problem? For many years to come there 
will be need of continuous and able expert advice if London 
is ever to become a really fine city. Let us close with Mr. 
Waterhouse’s words, ‘‘That the subject (of London traffic), 
which is architectural in the highest sense, should be handled 
without acknowledged architectural advice І, regret pro- 


foundly.’’ 
E A 


NOTES. 


O NE always wonders where the direction and impetus for 

temporary city decorations come from. To whose brilliant 
initiative do we owe the clumsy and stupid triumphal arches 
which decorate the streets of the British Empire when some 
great procession takes place? Nothing’worse has ever been 
done, perhaps, than the arch of cotton bales in Bombay for 
the recent Roval visit. The chief complaint to be made is 
not, perhaps, that it was cotton, but, that, cotton being the 
material used the design was not suited to it. Beauty of form, 
of surface, of colour, and of distinction seem to he the last 
things aimed at in these silly erections. 


WITH the publication of the interim report on the London 
University attention is naturally directed to the proper hous- 
ing of such a body, now that its functions go far beyond mere 
examination, and the most suitable site. The report points 
to “ permanent buildings appropriate in design to its dignity 
and importance, adequate in extent and specially constructed 
for its purposes, situated conveniently for the work it has 
to do, bearing its name and under its own control.” The 
Imperial Institute and Somerset House have been suggested, 
and of these the latter might find most favour. But we may 
suppose the matter will take some time to decide. 
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Ат a recent meeting of the Welsh Housing Association the 
opinion was expressed by resolution that a suitable and non- 
political method of doing honour to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be to found a Chair of Housing and Town. 
planning in the University of Wales, with lectures at the 
three constituent colleges. 
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OUR LETTER-BOX, 


To the Editor of THe BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


NEW PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS FOR MANITOBA. 
DEAR SiR,—Herewith I beg to send you copy of a letter 
which has just reached the High Commissioner from the 
Hon. Colin H. Campbell, K.C., Minister of Public Works 
for Manitoba, relative to a competition which is being adver- 
tised for plans for the proposed new Parliament buildings at 
Winnipeg. Copies of the conditions referred to by the 
Minister will be supplied to architects who apply to me at 
this address.—I am, yours faithfully, 
| W. Н. GRIFFITH. 
Offices of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
17, Victoria Street, S.W. 


(Copy.) 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, MANITOBA. 


| Winnipeg, December 8, 1011. 
The High Commissioner for Canada, 
17, Victoria Street, London, S.W.. 
Му dear Sir,—The Government of the Province of Manitoba 
are advertising for plans for the new Parliament buildings to 
be erected in the city of Winnipeg. I am sending you 
seventy-five copies of the conditions of the competition. 
Architects in the United Kingdom may apply to vou and 
desire a copy of these conditions ; if so, we would ask you to 
kindly supply same.—Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Corin H. CAMPBELL. 
[We must refer our readers to the particulars and comments 
thereon published in this issue, from the pages of a Manitoba 
paper. It seems that the general terms of the competition 
are due partly at least to the efforts of the Manitoba Associa- 
tion of Architects, and опе satisfactory point about the 
matter is that the services of a prominent member of the 
Roval Institute of British Architects will be retained in 
making the selection. | 


------%--- 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HARROW AND WEALDSTONE, AND PINNER 
STATIONS, L.&N.W.R. 


GERALD С. HORSLEY, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


THESE station buildings have lately been erected in connec- 
tion with the widening of the railway, owing to the formation 
of the new electric railway to Watford. 

The materials used were T.L.B. bricks, from Messrs. 
f.awrence’s yards, Bracknell; Portland stone; and Westmore- 
land green ‘slates. The contractors for the Harrow and 
Wealdstone station were Messrs. Higgs and Hill, of Crown 
Works, South Lambeth Road, S.W., and for Pinner station 
Messrs. Holliday and Greenwood, of Loughborough Park 
Works, Brixton, S.W. Тһе carving has been executed by 
Messrs. W. Aumonier and Son, of ı, New Inn Yard, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W. 


WE regret that, owing to a misunderstanding, one of our plates 
has had to be withheld this week. 


—— ——— 


GENERAL SALSA has received a representative of the 
National Society organised in Italy for the purpose of en- 
dowing Tripoli with appropriate public buildings. Rome 
gives the Government House ; Turin, the municipal build- 
ings ; Milan, a Chamber of Commerce ; Genoa, Naples, and 
Venice, the harbour works ; Tuscany and Umbria, a Fine 
Arts Gallery; and Sicily, a hall for the Agricultural 
Institute. 
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THE CRISIS.* 


By PauL WATERHOUSE, М.А. 

I F I could think of some heading for this notice more 

arresting and alarming than the word I have chosen 
I would gladly use it. A desperate case and a possible 
remedy ; these are the subjects of the work I review. It 
is a ‘‘Blue Book,’’ no other in fact that the ‘‘Report of 
the London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, 1911." 
We have now had four of these volumes, and the signifi- 
cance of them is tremendous. Their object is to be a sequel 
to the Report of the Royal Commission on London Traffic, 
which appeared and (must I say it?) disappeared in 1905. 
Year by year they continue'the investigation begun by that 
Commission, they bring its evidence up to recent date ; they 
emphasise the urgency of its message, and they revise, when 
necessary, the proposals for remedy. The price of the book 
is 5s. 4d., and anybody who studies London as a town, from 
almost any point of view, would find himself interested by 
the purchase of it. 

These Reports come at us like Old Testament prophets 
with the simple and insistent repetition of a message so 
weighty, so clear, and so deeply urgent, that nothing except 
man’s habitual deafness to prophecy can explain or excuse 
the apathy with which they are received. 

Of course, bad news can always be set aside, and remedies 
can always be postponed. The most dramatic conclusion of 
the present matter would be that in this case also the tidings 
should be disregarded and the advice ignored. The climax 
—a perfectly certain and (historically) very interesting 
climax will then follow; but it is doubtful whether our 
successors will take full enjoyment tin a dénouement which, 
however successful as a fulfilment of foreboding, will be 
to the onlookers and participators disastrously costly. 

What is the value and significance of this Report, and 
why 15 its significance so urgent? The answer, I think, may 
be put thus: We have here no amateur suggestion for a 
London improvement; no mere guess at the nature and 
extent of the mischief to be dealt with; still less have we 
the irresponsible utterance of an untrained corporation. We 
have instead a pronouncement of quite unusual authority 
and weight. 

Do we Londoners at all realise that as a sequel to much 
private opinion which is, of course, contradictory, and to 
the Royal Commission which is (quite unjustly) ineffectual, 
we have now got a department of a Government office deal- 
ing with the London problem in a systematic and energetic 
—if for the moment theoretic way ? 

Do we realise that, instead of listening to the utterances 
of lecturers and newspaper correspondents or even to Royal 
Commissioners, we are now getting facts and advice from 
a body which has authority and executive power ? 

That the subject, which is architectural in the highest 
sense, should be handled without acknowledged architectural 
advice I regret profoundly, but I do so with the conviction 
that the department, which has already gone so far and so 
well, will before long assist England and London to rectify 
that omission. 

Obviously the laborious collection of facts upon which the 
arguments of this book are based has not been brought 
together without the labour of many men, but, though one 
must not look upon a Government publication as the work 
of an individual, it is easy to sce that there has been a 
guiding mind of exceptional strength, and we shall not be 
far wrong in identifying the ruling intelligence with that 
of Sir Herbert Jekyll, whose name is subscribed to the 
Preface. 

Briefly his message to London is that London’s traffic 
difficulty is increasing ; that although the improved means 
of locomotion introduced during the last ten years were in 
themselves so effective as for a time to outstrip the ever- 
growing pressure, crisis is still upon us, and must be dealt 
with. An immense growth of population in the outskirts, 
so far from being relieved by an actual diminution of popu- 
lation in the centre, indicates that for the purposes of daily 
entry to the working quarters of the town a larger number 
have to be conveyed over a greater distance, and all these 
facts relating to the new distribution of population are set 
forward, not merely in general terms, but in well-attested 
and minute statistics. 

We are thus brought at once to the consideration of the 
road improvements which form the gist of the compiler’s 
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advice. These proposals, both as regards the widening of 
existing roads and the formation of new routes, are best 
studied on one of the maps with which the Report is 
accompanied. 

The map entitled ‘‘Plate I.’’ is that to which I specially 
refer. It deals with a radial distance of twenty miles from 
St. Paul’s, and it aims, as one would expect, at counter- 
balancing that defect from which London suffers in common 
with all large towns—the existence between the main arteria] 
roads of wedge-shaped tracts, which might very properly be 
occupied both by relief roads tending towards the centre, 
and by one or more circumferential roads. 

Of the former type we observe such suggestions as the 
oft discussed Brentford Bypass (which is to run north of 
Brentford High Street) ; the proposed western avenue which, 
starting from Paddington, is to join the Oxford road just 
beyond Uxbridge ; a short branch route from the St. Albans 
road, which, if it had been made a few years ago, would 
have saved the beauty of Edgware, now miserably dis- 
figured ; a new Cambridge road, spacing and relieving the 
crowded Edmonton thoroughfare ; the new Eastern Avenue, 
which gives an alternative for the Colchester road as far as 
Romford ; a new route through Camberwell to Lewisham ; 
and, again, another in the Surbiton district. 

All these roads taken in connection with intended widen- 
ings of existing main thoroughfares тау be regarded as 
excellent and well-thought-out expedients towards the relief 
of the traffic between outer and inner London. 

The next feature that attracts our attention—and it is a 
most interesting feature—is the proposal for circular or 
circumferential roads north and south of the Thames. From 
Charing Cross as a centre and with a radius of seven and 
a-half miles turn an arc from Kew Bridge to Wanstead and 
that will give you within a little the course of Sir Herbert 
Jekyll’s northern proposal. It is most ingeniously planned 
so as to make use of a bit of existing road where possible 
and to intrude as little as may be upon land already under 
costly occupation. The intended southern arc is of rather 
shorter radius, and runs from Battersea to Woolwich via 
Lewisham. 

No suggestion is made of completing the circular girdle 
by linking up from Kew to Battersea or from Woolwich to 
Wanstead, but in view of the fact that a Thames tunnel is 
in course of construction at Woolwich it would seem at 
least desirable to aim at such measures as would make these 
new routes completely circumferential. 

The attempt to give anything like a summary of the 
information and suggestions contained in the Report would 
fill a very long review. It is enough to say here in conclu- 
sion that its importance at the present juncture hinges not 
merely upon the urgency of the traffic trouble but also and 
almost equally on the fact that several of the suburbs are 
engaged in producing (whether under the Town Planning 
Act or independently) schemes for the laying out of building 
estates and the formation of new roads. Іп this connection 
it is of the utmost importance that the much-desired general 
scheme, which this Report so wisely advocates, should be 
formulated, adopted, and authorised ; otherwise the present 
golden opportunity may be lost. 

Road improvements and road additions recommended here 
could quite easily be incorporated in such suburban land 
schemes as are at present under contemplation, and in the 
case of plans ratified under the Act it will be perfectly easy 
for the Local Government Board to insist upon such ın- 
corporation. If, however, no general plan is enforced, 
mistakes may now be made which will in their turn con- 
tribute additional load to the costly burden which our un- 
pardonable delay is laying upon the future. 

I venture to repeat once more a small suggestion which I 
made last year as to the valuablg maps. In future 
editions the actual positions of the roadside towns should 
be made clearer. No one, for example, would gather from 
the method of nomenclature adopted that the “Watling 
Street”? road passes through Edgware and Elstree, and the 
very important road-town Hounslow is once again entirely 
omitted from some of the maps. 
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Messrs. E. Н. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, Глр., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester, have just supplied their warm-air ventl- 
lating patent Manchester grates to the Coancil Schools, 
Cleethorpes. 


UNFERMLINE TOWN COUNCIL, ас their monthly 
meeting on December 11, had before them the 
question of the town planning of the large area to the south 
and east of the old boundaries which was recently incor- 
porated in the burgh by Act of Parliament. A letter, dated 
December 8, was read from the Admiralty in regard to the 
land owned by the Sea Lords and proposed to be incor- 
porated in the town planning scheme. Тһе letter stated :— 
“In reply to your letter of September 19 on the question of 
the land for the proposed garden city at Rosyth, and with 
reference to the interview that Mr. A. Ponsonby, M.P., 
and representatives of your burgh had with the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty on the sth inst., 1 am commanded by my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to inform you that 
they regret, for the reasons stated at the interview, they 
are unable to agree to the garden city being laid out on any 
of their iand south of the new road or west of the road 
from North Queensferry to Dunfermline.” Accompanying 
the letter was a plan showing the limits of the Admiralty 
property edged in pink and the area over which the 
Admiialty were prepared to agree that the garden city might 
be laid ош shown in yellow. Under the area proposed to 
be planned by the burgh of Dunfermline were the whole of 
the 600 acres which the Admiralty originally indicated would 
be available tor feuing. But the effect of the communica- 
tion read vesterday is to reduce the Admiralty’s area avail- 
able for feuing purposes from 600 to 300 acres. The great 
curtailment is probably due to the fact that the Admiralty 
will, in consequence of the further contemplated develop- 
ments at Rosyth, require all their fore-lying land south of 
the new road. A considerable alteration will require to be 
made on the burgh’s scheme as the result of the Admiralty’s 
decision, for under the scheme it was thought that the new 
road at Rosyth would be one of the principal thoroughfares 
іп the new town, and tat a uniformity of structure would 
be placed on either side in order to give the street as good 
an appearance as possible. ‘lhe Town Council will now 
have nothing to do with the south side of the road, which 
may be fronted with Government buildings. Тһе meeting 
agreed to put the town planning machinery in motion at 
once bv advertising that it was their intention to apply to the 
Local Government Board in February for authority to pre- 
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pare a town planning scheme under the Housing and Town | 


Planning Act. 
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CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION. 

a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 


Т 
А поп, оп December 6—Mr. James В. Dunn, 
F.R.t.B.A., the president, in the chair—Professor Geddes 
gave en account of the past year’s work in connection with 
the Cities and Town Planning Exhibition, and the arrange- 
ments now in progress for 1912. He explained that, in 
August, 1910, he was asked bv the Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the Royal Institute of British Architects to prepare 
an exhibit to illustrate the principle of “city survey before 
town planning," which might form a section of the great 
exhibition to be held in the Roval Academy Galleries in 
connection with the conference of October, 1915. At the 
close of the London conference a committee was formed for 
the preparation of a travelling cities and town planning ex- 
hibition to be representative of the best of the late exhibi- 
tion. Professor Geddes sketched the circumstances under 
which exhibitions had taken place in Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and Belfast. As evidence of the fruitfulness of the prolonged 
tour of the exhibition in Ireland towards aiding and stimu- 
lating public opinion and civic effort, he mentioned the 
following:— The organisation, by its Dublin committee, of 
the “Irish Housing and Town Planning Association”; the 
beginning of a “Department: of Town Study, in the Irish 
National Museum,” by its Director, Count Plunket; the 
beginning of a “Survey of Belfast,” for the approaching 
tercentenary celebrations of that city, and towards a “ Belfast 
Room” in the Civic Art Gallery then to be opened; the 
beginnings of a survey of smaller Irish cities and towns; 
and the utilisation of rhe example of the Outlook Tower 
Open Spaces Committee, towards which its designer and 
superintendent, Miss Geddes, is now actively at work 
gardening waste spaces in the poorer quarters of Dublin, 
under the auspices of Lady Aberdeen. Arrangements for 


the exhibition in 1912 are already well advanced. It will 
be held first in the Liverpool Art Galleries, in co-operation 
with the University Department of Town Planning, under 
Professor Adshead, lately founded by Sir W. H. Lever; 
and next at Birmingham University in conjunction with that 
now established for Mr. Raymond Unwin, the well-known 
architect of Garden City and of Hampstead Suburb. 
Enriched by these important co-operations, the exhibition 
will be ready to open early in summer upon a considerably 
enlarged and extended scale at the Crystal Palace, which, 
under its new and enlightened ownership, is affording every 
facility for 115 development and display. Later in the year 
the exhibition will be again available to visit other cities, 
possibly also Canadian, American, and Continental, from 
which inquiries have been received. Special departments, 
such as those dealing with rural housing and mining 
villages, may also be exhibited separately where required. 
A discussion followed. Councillor M‘Arthy said one of 
the results of the exhibition that had been held recently 
in Edinburgh was that a committee had been appointed in 
the Town Council, and that committee were taking up the 
matter very strenuously, and were considering various places 
where town-planning schemes might be carried out. They 
were in touch with the county authorities, and they were 
going to see what could be done jointly with regard to the 
city and surrounding districts. They hoped to do some 
good work in connection with this joint affair. So that the 


-work of the exhibition had not been altogether fruitless. 


Progress, however, would be very slow, for there were many 
difficulties in the way. He asked that a little more assist- 
ance might be given the Town Council by the Architects’ 
Association and the citizens generally, in some of the fight 
they had to make in connection with buildings and such 
matters. 

Professor Geddes, in replying to a vote of thanks, said if 
the Town Council, supported by the association and other 
bodies, chose to take the place which it ought to take and 
deserved among the secondary capitals of Europe, all the 
cities of the world would co-operate to do it reverence, and 
magnificently contribute towards a civic exhibition. 


Ж---- 
INCORPORATED td BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


HIS Society held its usual monthly meeting on Thurs- 
day, the 215 inst., at the Society’s House, 7, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. 
Norman in the chair. There were also present :—The Revs. 
Canon J. Erskine Clarke, A. G. Ingram, Canon Edgar 
Sheppard, C.V.O., D.D., the Hon. Sir E. P. Thesiger, 
K.C.B., Lieut.-Col. the Hon. G. H. W. Windsor Clive, 
Messrs. George Cowell, F.R.C.S., Cardross Grant, F. H. 
Rivington, E. Lee Warner, Lewis Wigram, and the Rev. 
T. T. Norgate, F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S., secretary. Grants 
of money were made in aid of the following objects, viz., 
Building a new church at Furness Vale and Newtown, 
St. John the Baptist, Cheshire, £80 ; rebuilding the church 
of St. James, Manston, Yorks, 4125 for the first portion ; 
and towards enlarging the churches at East Hanney, St. 
James-the-Less, Berks, £10; and Hoole, All Saints, near 
Chester, £60. Grants were also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building mission churches 
at Caergeiliog, St. David, Anglesey, #10, making in all 
£40; Leeming Bar, Bedale, Yorks, £25; Oswestry, St. 
David’s Welsh Church, Salop, £30; and Two Mile Hill, 
St. Michael, near Bristol, £50. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed : Halifax, St. Hilda, £200 ; 
Caversham, St. Andrew, Oxon, £50 (making in all £150) ; 
Gwytherin, St. Eleri and St. James, North Wales, £20; 
Blackrod, St. Katherine, Lancs, £80 ; Cockfield, St. Mary, 
Co. Durham, £60; Slade Green, St. Augustine, Kent, 
A, 100; Friern Barnet, St. John, Middlesex, £105 ; Clifton 
Campville, St. Andrew, Staffs, £50; Chillington, St. 
James, Somerset, £10; Millbrook, St. Nicholas, near 
Southampton, £15; Walton-on-the-Hill, St. Mary, Liver- 
pool, £50; Ilkeston, St. John, Derbyshire, £70; Birming- 
ham, St. Basil, £130; Furzedown, St. Paul, Surrey, £50; 
and Edmonton, St. John, Middlesex, £40. In addition to 
this the sum of £300 was paid towards the repairs of 
fifteen churches from trust funds held by the Society. It 
is earnestly hoped that the claims of this venerable Society 
will not be overlooked amidst the multitude of appeals put 
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forward at this time of the year. The committee are urgently 


in need of funds to enable them to meet the exceptionally 
large number of pressing applications which will have to be 
dealt with at their January meeting. 
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FUTURE OF CARNARVON CASTLE. 


N reference to the proposal that in commemoration of the 
Investiture of the Prince of Wales, Carnarvon Castle 
should be utilised as a Welsh National Art Gallery, Sir Alfred 
Thomas, president of the National Museum, has written to 
the Mavor of Carnarvon (Mr. Robert Newton) reminding him 
that the Welsh National Museum has been established by 


Royal charter at Cardiff, and that among the objects of the, 


museum specified in the charter is a collection of the national 
агі productions of the Principality. It would, therefore, be 
impracticable for any other institution to lay claim to the 
title. At the same time Sir Alfred assured the authorities 
at Carnarvon that the authorities, at Cardiff would be pleased 
to see a museum established at Carnarvon, and that the 
council and directors of the National Museum would be pre- 
pared to render апу assistance to that end. Не further 
suggested that the National Museum would in course of time 
form a centre from which local museums might receive assist- 
ance in the form of loan exhibitions, etc. Тһе Mayor of 
Carnarvon, in reply, disclaimed апу idea of rivalry with 
Cardiff in the matter of a museum. Their desire was to see 
the castle more completely restored and made to serve some 
great national purpose. Тһе Carnarvon proposal was that 
the ancient banqueting hall in the castle should be rebuilt 
and established as an art gallery and as a North Wales 
depository for the National Museum and the National 
Library. Through the medium of such a depository both the 
National Museum and Library would gain many valuable addi- 
tions from North Wales, while some such depository 
appeared to be imperative if the advantages of the National 
Museum and Library were to be brought within reach of the 
whole of Wales. 

Sir Alfred Thomas, replying to this, said he was pleased 
to find his first representations received in such a kindly 
spirit. The communication from Carnarvon would in due 
course be laid before the Museum Council, and he had no 
doubt his colleagues on that body would welcome the sugges- 
tion to form a local museum at Carnarvon, and would һе 
willing to further the objects of the Town Council in that 
direction to the best of their ability. 


Бых‏ و 
MUSEUM TREASURES.‏ 


POR the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
the department of metalwork has recentlv made several 
important acquisitions. Chief among them is a serpentine 
tankard with silver mounts, dating from the reign of James I., 
purchased under the terms of the Bryan Bequest. It has a 
peculiar interest from the fact that its form is transitional 
between the slender domed-lid tankard of the previous cen- 
turv and the stouter form of a later period. The workman- 
ship is of the highest qualitv, and suggests that the silver- 
smith was one of the foremost craftsmen of his day. The 
tankard is exhibited in the case of new acquisitions in Room 
26. A pre-Reformation English chalice and paten, also 
acquired recently, are exhibited in the same case: they date 
from the 15th century, and are of silver parcel-gilt. The 
centre of the paten is engraved with the face of Christ, and 
the foot of the chalice with the Crucifixion. The number of 
existing pro-Reformation chalices is small, and the one 
acquired by the museum is valuable, not only for its rarity 
but also for its excellence of design. | | 
There is also a choice collection of Japanese swords 
formerly in the collection of Mr. Alfred Dobree. It is tem- 
.porarily shown in the second sword-case in Room тб, and 
includes unmounted blades by the most famous of Japanese 
swordsmiths. Тп the same room is exhibited a series of over 
300 Japanese sword-guards (tsuba), acquired from the 
Hawkshaw collection. It illustrates the varieties of material 
and methods of workmanship, and of design and 
characteristic of the sixty or more distinct schools of crafts. 
men who were engaged over a period of nearly four cen- 
turies in making sword furniture. Several ancient Chinese 
bronzes have been added lately to the collection, including a 


stvle, : 


wine-bottle intended to be carried on campaign, the lid form- 
ing a cup; it dates probably from the Shang dynasty (1766 
to 1122 B.C.). There is also a tripod sacrificial bowl with 
thick green patina and archaic relief designs dating probably 
from the same period. It is shown in Room 12. 


جج و ت 
BIRMINGHAM STATION IMPROVEMENT.‏ 


XTENSIVE alterations and additions to the London and 
North-Western Railway Company’s hotel and station at 
New Street, Birmingham, will be commenced next spring. 
Upon this work a sum of £100,000 will be expended. By 
far the larger portion of this money will be spent on the 
Queen's Hotel. During the last five years the accommoda- 
tion has been quite inadequate to meet the requirements of 
the travelling public, and latterly it has become almost ап 
ехегудау occurrence to be compelled to turn visitors away. 
Plans for the work to be done are already in an advanced 
stage of preparation. They provide for the erection of a new 
wing up to the Navigation Street frontage, and including the 
site at present occupied as a garage. According to parti- 
culars furnished a * Daily Post" representative recently, this 
new wing will contain the principal entrance to the hotel, and 
also coffee room, lounge, smoking, billiard, writing, and draw- 
ing rooms, as well as a suite of rooms for private functions 
and dinners. The accommodation for guests staying at the 
hotel will be doubled, some of the rooms being formed “en 
suite"—i.e., sitting rooms, with bedrooms and bath room 
attached. Hairdressing saloons for both sexes, and a type- 
writing room will be provided, and all rooms will be in com- 
munication with the Telephone Exchange. There will be a 
grill room, and the existing smoke room will remain and be 
available for дау service. It is also proposed to form a new 
tea room and ladies’ room on the sita of the present entrance 
to the hotel. The station alterations will include a recon- 
struction of the booking-hall and fresh approaches to the 
footbridge and platform. By this means the booking facili- 
ties will be considerably increased, while the new approaches 
will put a stop to the general public using the bridge having 
to go through the booking hall. It is also proposed to pro- 
vide two additional main lines by linking up those at present 
terminated by stop-blocks. 


— x 
SCIENCE OF PURE VENTILATION. 


AT a meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Edin- 
burgh, held on November 27, а Paper was read on 
the subject of ventilation Бу Captain George A. Chaddock, 
the patentee of the well-known Chaddock mechanical win- 
dows, which have been adopted in many public institutions. 
Captain Chaddock, in prefacing his scientific explanations, 
said that the advocates of natural ventilation did not appeat 
to realise the importance of even heat distribution, as. well 
as air distribution. Не contended that when cold air enters 
a room it should be regarded as matter seeking warmth, 
which scientific research showed it would have at any cost. 
Therefore, unless temperature matter in the form of artificial 
heat was immediately available, the cold air would gather 
heat Бу robbing the inmates, which it did to their intense 
discomfort. The first consideration is temperature or even 
heat, as well as air distribution, in conformity with nature's 
principles ruling in our oceans of air and water. 

The lecturer next entered upon a scientific description of 
the properties of natural heat, and of the natural Jaws which 
regulated its equable distribution with the air. He went on 
to show that perfect ventilation of apartments could only be 
attained by adopting as the master key a mechanical appli- 
cation of these natural laws. Details were then given of 
тапу interesting experiments which had been carried ош 
hy the lecturer before different public and scientific bodies. 
the results of which were accepted as showing that the usual 
methods of ventilation were frequently unhealthy and 
dangerous. | | 

Captain Chaddock explained technically the method of 
ventilation which is adopted in the House of Commons, 
which is known as the “upward theorv,” warm air being 
forced up through gratings, and thereafter rising vertically 
it is drawn out by an extraction fan. The inmates of the 
House are thus subjected to the danger of breathing matter 
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ejected by each others’ exhalations, quite Irrespective of the 
foreign matter brought in on their boots. 

Тһе lecturer gave an account of the effects which had been 
realised in many public schools and institutions from the 
adoption of the mechanical windows installed by the Сһай- 
dock Ventilation Company. Illustrations and diagrams ге- 
lating thereto were shown, the principle of the system bein 
to produce a continuous and equable mingling of the fresh 
air with the artificial heat supplied, thus eliminating 
draughts, and maintaining a standard of purity equal to that 
of the actual open air, though regulated, of course, to апу 
desirable temperature. | 

On the important question of ventilation in regard to 
schools, Captain €haddock's demonstrations before various 
authorities have led to a widespread crusade of reform, and 
bis contention is that if air 15 allowed to move on the line 
of least resistance it can only do so by passing out of a 
class-room into a central hall or corridors, thus polluting 
other portions of a building. ‘The great bulk of schools in 
England are, he said, thus contaminated, and for this reason 
the Board of Education are now prohibiting central halls. 
Тһе svstem of air moving on the line of least resistance was 
thus not only dangerous as a means of circulating impurt- 
ties, but it tended to the maximum of discomfort, in setting 
up draughts and irregularities of temperature, and had, 
therefore, been a principal reason for the introduction of 
artificial systems. In contrast to this, if the rotary air move- 
ment was adopted, outlets and inlets being on the same 
side of the class-room, the air would pass out on the side 
on which it entered, therefore on the line of greatest resist- 
ance, thus ensuring a steady even movement, amd thereby 
eliminating draughts and irregularities of temperature. This 
procedure, he said, admits of open air treatment all the year 
round, and as the system necessitates complete isolation of 
class-rooms, it spelled for the general health of those in the 
building ; also excluding noise from other rooms, Instruction 


can be carried on to advantage. 
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NEW BUILDINGS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


CONSIDERABLE amount of building is going on at 
Cambridge in connection with the colleges or Univer- 
In addition to the three buildings mentioned below, 


leted or are approaching completion, 
chambers 


sity. 
which have been comp 
Queens’ College is building a set of students” 
along the western side of Queens’ Lane, and Emmanuel 


College is erecting a new court on a site to the north-east 
of Emmanuel Street. 

The new buildings for the Museum of Archaology апа 
Ethnology for the University of Cambridge, of which the 
first part is nearly finished, complete the facade towards 
Downing Street according to Dr. Т. С. Jackson's design, 
which is composed as to the rest of Ив extent ol the Law 
School, the Squire Law Library, and the front wing of the 


Sedgwick Memorial Museum. 

An interesting feature of the s € 
part of the old classic choir screen from Winchester 
Cathedral designed by Inigo Jones, and removed sume 
hundred years ago. The fragments were found stored away 


in the triforium, whence they had to be removed during the 
repair which is now in progress at the-Cathedral. on 
able Dr. 


тапу parts were missing, enough remained to enable 1. 
There was no place in Win- 


econd floor 15 the central 


Jackson to recover the design. | 
chester for reconstructing the entire screen, even had ıt 
and the Dean and Chapter have given the 


been perfect ; | 
central part, for which alone there was room, to be built 


into this new museum, where it forms a doorway between the 
part now being built and the future extension backwards. 
This extension is to run southwards along Tennis Court 
Road as far as the Botanical Laboratory, and when complete 
will give ample accommodation to the fine collections now 
so inadequately housed at Cambridge, and afford space tor 


further additions. 

The new literary lecture rooms have 
last remaining portion of what was once І 
Professor’s garden, situated between the Cavend 


tory and the new examination rooms. 
The new buildings, designed by Messrs. Hubbard and 
Moore, contain a lecture theatre to seat about three hundred 
persons, eight lecture rooms, five class rooms, a large depart- 
mental library on the top floor, and a common room for the 
professors on the first floor. The stvle of the architecture 


been built upon the 
‚adv Margaret 
ish Labora- 
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is English 18th century Renaissance. Тһе walls are built 
in 2-inch bricks of varied colours from the Stone Court 
Quarries, the roof being covered with thick tiles from the 
same brickfield. The stonework for the dressings, and the 
major portion of the front opposite the Cavendish Laboratory, 
is in Weldon's stone. This, though a rough and rather 
coarse stone, has wonderful weathering properties, and, un- 
like a closer-grained stone, is practically unaffected by frost 
and climatic conditions. 

The heating and ventilation of the building have received 
a great deal of attention. In the various rooms fresh air 
15 passed over hot-water radiators, and the air is extracted 
at the ceiling level along air ducts, the suction of the air 
being controlled by electric fans. A feature which is perhaps 


‚unique is that all the windows are glazed with double sheets 


of glass. In the space between tHe double glazing a film of 
air is confined, and this film of still air effectively acts as a 
non-conductor of heat, and in this matter an equable tem- 
perature can easily be maintained in the rooms. 

The new block at Ridley Hall is designed to complete the 
buildings of this institution. It consists of a three-storeyed 
detached building with basement, providing accommodation 
for ten students, together with a suite of rooms for one of 
the resident staff and additional hath-room accommodation. 
іп general design the building is of Elizabethan character, 
of red Suffolk brick, which is rather deep in tone and 
pointed, faced with Ancaster stone, except the coping and 
weather stones, which are of Stamford stone, harmonising 
in colour with the Ancaster stone. Тһе new block 
is modelled on the students’ block, erected іп 1891, but has 
some external (differences as well as some internal improve- 
ments. These latter consist in the substitution of a severe 
but pleasing teak staircase for the rather unattractive stone 
staircase of the older block; in the enlargement of the living 
rooms, at very little material sacrifice of the size of the bed- 
rooms; and, last but not least, in the arrangement of every 
casement capable of being opened wide. 

Up the centre of the building runs a broad and imposing 
bay window so arranged that the central livingrooms on 
each storev are lighted by half of the bay. The effect from 
within the rooms is as pleasing as the appearance is hand- 
some from outside. The architect is Mr. William Wallace. 


—“ The Times.” E 
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IS THE TEXTURE OF MATERIALS А FETISH?* 


By Mr. ALAN E. Момву, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


HEN I mentioned the title of this Paper, which your 
secretary has been good enough to select for me, to an 
eminent official of the Institute in the hope that he would 
supply те with®many volumes dealing with the subject, on 
being unable to do so, he remarked, “Well, I suppose all 
vou can sav is ‘No.’” Му rejoinder was that, although he 
had gauged my literary powers with more severity than 
kindness, I felt a doubt as to whether so terse a Paper 
would he exactly what was expected of me, and whether it 
was the best preparation for a discriminating discussion. 

To begin with, what is texture? One's first impulse is to 
appeal to Dr. Johnson and digest his definition, but the 
understanding of terms is not really synonymous with the 
defining of them, and it is the understanding with which we 
are now concerned, We probably all understood the feel- 
ings of the artist recently depicted in “Punch,” who, on 
being askel in a restaurant by thé amazed Phyllis whether 
he were really going to take brown sugar with ап ice, 
replied: “I am, though; it gives it a texture.” We all know 
that a vanilla ice, with its absence of life and its unvaried 
surface, would be vastly improved in appearance Гу the 
addition of brown sugar, reflecting light in various directions 
and presenting irregularities of surface which must add in- 
terest and thus tempt investigation. It is with this question 
of variety that, I take it, texture is mostly concerned. Why 
is a Tube station built of glazed faience wholly unpleasing to 
the senses, when a dilapidated plaster cottage, stained and 
weathered with age, is able to charm our vision? Does it 
not depend upon the variety displayed by the latter? Select 
anv particular feature of the plastered wall, say, a brown 
stain, on a sufficiently minute scale to deprive it of variety, 
and repeat it as the whole wall; the effect is dull and devoid 
of interest; the surface would lack texture owing to герей- 
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tion. We are, be it observed, speaking of repetition of 
featureless surfaces, not repetition of architectural forms, 
few, indeed, would criticise the view that repeated architec- 
tural features, if these are initially good, make for repose 
and stateliness in buildings more than anything else. 

If, then, we are to attempt a definition of texture, it 
should perhaps be variety on a minute scale, and we have now 
to inquire as to the nature of this varietv. Has it a real 
existence as a physical entity, and, if so, does it appertain to 
the material itself, or to the ‘conditions of our Inspections as 
regards light and atmosphere; or is it a thing merely of 
artistic cultivation or inborn feeling; or result of mental 
training, wherel у some and not others are affected ? 

Perhaps these questions are best answered by taking sme 
individual substances and considering their physical proper- 
ties and conditions of inspection. 

Let us take the material which forms the external surface 
of the vast majority of buildings in this country —brick. 
There are some hundreds of varieties of bricks, but we will 
confine ourselves to the consideration of two. If we go north 
of the Trent and examine some of the important | rick 
structures, we shall find that the pressed bricks of Асет 
ton have a great vogue. ‘They are a dull гей, with a semi- 
vitrified face, and therefüre аге non-retentive of dirt. and 
not subject to surface erosion; moreover, thev are larger, 
being a full zin. thick, like most North-Country bricks. M ery 
little variety is to be observed in them, and the mellowing 
hand of time offers to such materials in vain the insidious 
germs of decay. As they @re built up, so will they remain 
in tone, character, and semi-sheen. 


Now turn to the little hand-made, sand-faced bricks, such 
as those obtained from Clare, in Suffolk, rough, rich in 
purple patches, and bubbling with varıetv. Why do the 


charm us? Is it not their irregularity? A sand ripple here, 
a flint there, a purple header to the right, a brown one to 
the left; it is surely variation which produc es upon certain 
minds a sense of artistic satisfaction and a quiet feeling of 
repose and harmony. This state of mind, however, is not 
mniversal, I remember а builder who had much admired 
an architect's work express his disapproval in no measured 
terms at the (to him) inartistie effect of mortar joints. an 
inch thick; and T have neard the exc lamations of appro- 
bation from a clerk of works on viewing a tiled roof of 
hard-pressed tiles laid with a mechanical precision worthy 
of a dividing engine. Whether such approbation. came 
from a well-ordered mind or from one untutored is for vour 
decision this evening. Brick architecture is, indeed, capable 
of an immense variety of expressions according to the size 
and nature of the component bricks, quite apart from 
architectural treatment, and Nature lends further aids with 
her soft touches of vegetition. Опе of the most beautiful 
pieces of brickwork I have ever seen is that composing the 
almshouses at Audley End. There is пои № very striking 
in the design of the buildings, two brick string courses, I rick 
mullioned, circular-headed, leaded windows, very irregularh 
spaced, and running out of the main line of roof; gables in 
brick, some of them unwindowed. 

But the rich mellowness of the whole building bemossed 
and lichened, as I recently saw it, in the full glory of a sink- 
ing sun, lelt a most vivid impression on my mind, 

It is curious to note withal that, whether texture be а 
fetish or not, the forces Gf Nature seem to treat more kindly 
those materials which possess the charm of irregularity of 
surface, than those which attempt to exclude her weather- 
ing and eroding agencies. The hand-made tile, rough and 
absorbent, which makes a home for the seedling and the 
moss spore, Is oftentimes when removed found to be as hard 
and durabie as though made vesterday instead of a century 
ago; whereas the pressed tile and the terra-cotta block, 
unless made with consummate care, soon flake апа shell, 
giving ап appearance of dilapidation which is anything Lut 
pleasing, because it 1s the direct effect of purely mechanical 
disruption. But even bricks and tiles are to some extent 
artificial, and what texture they possess 15 the result of 
mechanical treatment. Let us now turn to some materials 
of Nature's own composing and see whether this quality of 
texture is really a thing to be found in the mineral products 
of the earth. 

What of stone? We must dismiss from our minds the lofty 
Gothic spire, with its delicate outline laid against a blue 
vault of skv, or the civic dignity of a Renaissance facade, and 
think only of the flat surface of an individual piece of stone. 

In our big cities we are apt to employ stone from too 
purely an architectural standpoint—v.c,, to utilise it for the 
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expression of conventional features more than for what it can 
do of itself. Perhaps the unequal struggle between the 
material and the enveloping effects of city grime is an excuse 
for this attitude, but away from the town the material may 


be given scope for its own efforts unaided by form, which, on 


fae score of cost, often proves Its only possible use, Would, 
indeed, that it were more often so emploved, and that the 
designer ot the Cricklewood villa would stay his hand on the 
production of his frettul and pretentious ornament, and 
retain his masons’ wages in exchange for a little thought i in 
the selection of his material. ‘That. stones differ in texture 
Is a proposition which hardly requires proving, but how much 
they differ is perhaps not generally realised. Again, we find 
that when we rely on the material itself for effect, coarse- 
ness of grain provides, at least, to the possibly disordered 
| rain of the artistic. the greatest sense of charm. А plain 
window dressing in Ham Hill stone is delightful; the same 
treatment in York stone is dull and mechanical. In London 
we all use Portland stone, but whether it is because we have 
been brought up on the pabulum of successive repetition in 
the matter of specifying, or because the builder has a sacred 
horror of anything outside the oolite formation, has never 
been quite clear to me. I do not wish to degrade the theme 
of my discourse to a mere lecture on builidng stones, but, 
since texture is intimately connected with minute physical 
properties, Г will venture to show vou with the aid of the 
lantern а few specimens of enlarged photos of actual stone 
sections, 

Now let me turn. to another material of Nature's own 
production—timber, 

For nearly all purposes for which timber is required in 
situations ш which its characters can be observed, it is 
wrought, and therefore any texture it possesses must be due 
to the porosity and makings of the material. No timber 
to ms mind is more attractive than that left clean from the 
plane and innocent of paint or varnish. Such absence of 
treatment 15 not always possible, however, nor desirable in 
all situations, but where protection is required beeswax 
rubbed иго the pores of the wood in a suitable solvent will 
still allow the texture of the surface to remain, and will 
not prevent the timber from toning. Naturally, wood which 
is figured and which is cut to display the figure to the best 
advantage presents more attraction than unmarked timber, 
but even a piece of yellow deal will, after a few rears of 
exposure, assume a tone which has much individuality. That 
woods, even the same class, differ considerably in structure 
and hence in texture will be evident in viewing the sections 
of a few timbers which 1 place before vou in the lantern. 

Compare the effeet of an old chair possessing the hand 
polish which continual use can alone afford with the same 
тесе of furniture varnished after leaving the cabinet- 
makers shop. Phe wood is the same, but the texture is, 
іп the former case, brought out and the tone of the wood 
mellowed; whereas in the latter such variety as the wood 
possesses is at least partly concealed by the unbroken gloss 
of the varnish, which reflects much of the light falling on it 
direct from us outer surface. [n this connection it is of 
interest to note the growing public appreciation of flat as 
against bright surfaces. , A Nat surface allows the penetra- 
tion of light, and hence admits of a truer appreciation 
of the nature of the sul stance, more especially when viewed 
obliquely. The more the light is reflected from the surface 
ора body without penetrating into it, the less will the 
particular characters of the substance on which the light falls 
he transmitted to the observer's eve, till in an extreme case 
we get a mere minor, itself a characteristic thing. retum- 
mg the light exactly as it receives и. We тау therefore 
take a perfectly reflecting surface as the antithesis of tex 
ture wood, which leads us to a mental reflection on the 
metals which perhaps of all our materials show the least 
texture, and, apart from cases of imposed form, a surface 
of metal is not usually regarded enthusiastically. Yet 
metals are not textureless, and all have in reality a crystal 
line structure, which тау be brought out bv etching their 
surfaces. The slide before vou shows a piece of silicon 
steel (much magnified) etehed in this manner. Our depen: 
dence on texture is well illustrated һу reflecting on the dis- 
tress ре should experience did a client insist on his house 
еш faced externally with sheet-iron plates; but new 
methods of construction are constantly calling upon us, and, 
should means te fotind to circumvent the atmospheric oxida- 
tion of iron, such a problem might be assigned to any of us. 
The economical treatment of a facade comprising only tex- 
tureless materials might well form a subject for a prize 
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essay. Where а metal is soft and easily oxidised it is 
naturally amenable to assuming a texture through irregulari- 
ties of surface. Old lead, even in a plain waterpipe, тау 
be very attractive to those possessing a certain mental atti- 
tude. Yet that roughness of surface does not constitute 
effective texture even in a metal seems to be proved by the 
(at least to some’ of us) horrible appearance of metals applied 
in the form of powder to surfaces. Aluminium paint, for 
example. It 1s possible that in such cases the sense of un- 
reality causes in honest minds a feeling of revulsion similar 
to that produced by 5in. by tin. stained deal—garden-city 
oak, half timber-work—tut the psychological dissection of 
one's feelings and the expulsion of bias in the matter of 
one's attitude towards so complex a thing as texture is 
beyond my mental capacity. I have endeavoured to deal 
with some more prominent materials individuallv, but the 
conditions of their inspection must not be overlooked. The 
question of atmosphere in connection with texture was raised 
at the beginning of this Paper, and undoubtedly atmospheric 
influences do affect the feeling which materials display. I 
have never seen a Tube station nestle even in a London 
fog at sunset, but undoubtedly the hardness of its lines is 
lessened and its enamelled surface is deadened. Distance 
does, indeed, often lend enchantment, because of the softness 
it imparts, and possibly more owing to the inventive scope 
it gives to the mind, which mentally fills out the picture in 
a manner best suited to the timbre of the observer. 

Atmosphere is not, however, merely an abstract artistic 
expression ; a definite absorption of light takes place between 
its reflection from the object in its passage to the eve of the 
observer, so that objects viewed through vacuous space 
would not have quite the same appearance as those viewed 
through air, more especially if that air contains, as if gene- 
rallv does, floating solid particles. 

The irregularities of a surface are interpreted to us by 
means of light and shade. It is the shadow cast by the 
projecting pebble which makes its projection apparent, and 
the strength and sharpness of that shadow will depend upon 
the nature of the light and the distance of the object. The 
sharp black shadow, such as is cast by an arc-lamp. is not 
whollv pleasing; its contrasts are too violent, and deprive 
the subject of that continuity which is essential to artistic 
effect. Atmosphere, bv toning down the shadow effect, 
gives in the beautiful half-tones the soft, almost inimitable 
graduation of light upon a rounded surface, which forms so 
essential а factor in repose. 

“Eve's golden rays 
Falling on glade and stream, 
Flecking the forest path with slanting beam 
Made glorious bv her minister the shade, 
Sinking through the distant air 

The purple haze." 


There is still one great factor in connection with texture 
which I have not touched upon, and that is colour. It 
would be impossible to trespass upon your patience by 
attempting to give anv details on this sul ject, which has 
been often treated from an artistic. standpoint in more 
scholarly effusions from this rostrum. Physically, however, 
colour is due to two things—the composite nature of most 
sources of light, which are really made up of coloured rays, 
and the power of most bodies upon which such rays fall of 
absorbing some of these colours more than others, and 
thus reflecting a mixture of rays dissimilar to those falling 
upon them. Ordinary sunlight and some artificial lights 
(such as acetylene) are composed of the various colours 
seen in the rainbow, which mixed together produce the sensa- 
tion of white. When such light falls on a red brick most of 
the blue rays are absorbed and converted into heat; the 
reflected light, therefore, contains such a preponderance of 
red rays that the object appears red. It is obvious from 
these considerations that the further light penetrates into 
а light-selecting or coloured body the deeper will Le its 
colour, since the less will the amount of unaltered light 
merely reflected from its external surface. This is well 
illustrated by the fact that transparent coloured bodies in 
large pieces are deeper in tint than the same substances in 
the form of powder, examples of which I put before you. 
As it can hardly be denied that texture is affected bv 
colour, this quality must then be influenced by the nature 
of the light in which the body is viewed If proof is 
wanted, it is only necessary to repeat the make-believe ghost 
stories of our children’s davs and enter a darkened room 
with a flame tinted with sodium vapour from salt. You will 


readily observe the changed appearance under these condi- 
tions of the coloured powders on the table. 

The wonderful play of colours which we value so much 
in many materials, the beautiful veins of marble giving us 
greens, reds, and vellows; the warm, cheering tint of Ham 
Hill stone; the blending of purples, browns, and reds on 
our sand-faced bricks are all due to the wonderful variety 
of absorptive properties possessed by bodies of slightly 
different chemical compositions. Further, be it noted, 
nearly all colours in materials are due to that, at least in 
artistic circles, much-abused metal, iron, іп ап oxidised 
form. 

I have endeavoured to show that the texture of materials, 
the existence of which, I think, it is not proposed to deny, 
depends upon various factors operating in various degrees. 
Some of them are certainly psychical, and are thus amen- 
able to the application of scientific investigation; others 
are, no doubt, temperamental, and hence аге hardly re- 
ducible to distinct terms in the present state of psvchological 
research. I take it that vou have not called upon me to 
answer the question which forms the title of this paper. It 
mav be that the correct attitude towards texture is that of 
the mechanically-trained mind, which makes symmetry of 
form down to the last mathematical detail a fetish, and that 
the worship of these irregularities which constitute texture 
are the outcome of a disordered brain distorted by long 
hair and a velveteen coat. The decision I leave to vou, 
and at the same time give you my thanks for your patience, 
and my pleas for lenient dealings with my oratorical and 


critical shortcomings. 
-------%-- 
THE R.LB.A. AUTUMN EXAMINATIONS. 


HE Preliminary Examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in London and 
the provincial centres below on November 20 and 21. Тһе 
Board of Architectural Education, reporting the results to 
the Council, state that, of the g5 candidates admitted, 37 
were exempted from sitting, and the remaining 58 were 
examined, with the following results :—Those passed were : 
London, 27 out of до; Bristol, 6 out of 7; Leeds, 2 out 
of 3; Manchester, 5 out of 6; Newcastle, 2 out of 2. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London and the 
provincial centres on November 20, 21, 23, and 24. The 
Board of Architectural Education report to the Council that 
тоо candidates were admitted and examined, with the fol- 
lowing results :—In London 36 passed out of 59 ; in Bristol, 
5 out of 8; in Leeds, 2 out of 5; in Manchester, 14 out 
of 23; in Newcastle, 3 out of 5. 

The successful candidates, who have been registered as 
Students, are as follows, their names being given in order 
of merit as placed by the Examiners :— Thomas Penbertley 
Bennett, 46, Cambridge Avenue, Kilburn, N.W. ; William 
Norman Thomas, 236, Nantwich Road, Crewe; William 
Godfrey Newton, 40, Ladbroke Square, W. ; Francis Lorne, 
44, Torrington Square, W.C.; Max Richard Hofler, St. 
Catherine's Lane, Eastcote, Middlesex; Manning Durdin 
Robertson, 36, Bedford Square, W.C. ; Kenneth Beaumont 
Mackenzie, c/o Harry Redfern, Esy., 5, Bedford Row, 
W.C.; Louis Gabriel Alfred Dubins, 28, High Street, 
Eccleston Square, S.W.; Norman Frederic Woodroffe, 
Chesney Wold, Purley Downs, Surrey; Colin Rowntrce, 
11, Hammersmith Terrace, W.; Leonard Harry Lait, 44, 
Rylett Crescent, Ravenscourt Park, W.; Edward Harold 
Montague Ebbs, 11, Greenhill Road, Harlesden, N.W. ; 
John Garfield Hinton, 36, Upper High Strect, Winchester ; 
Robert Albertt Walter, 46, Cavendish Road, Harringay, N. ; 
William Henry Elgar, 48, Watkin Road, Folkestone ; Harris 
Stephens Friscott, 42, Hill Park Crescent, Plymouth ; 
Gerard Moerdijk, то, Watford Villas, Battersea Park, 
S.W.; Rowland Victor Tavlor, 25, Curzon Road, South. 
port; Fred Williamson, “Lynton House,’ Rushford 
Avenue, Levenshulme, Manchester ; Hugh Andrew Gold, 
"Cosford," The Avenue, Beckenham, Kent: Norman 
Gregory Harland, 85, Moundfield Road, Stamford Hill, 
N. ; Claude Edgar Hill, 35, Collegiate Crescent, Sheffield ; 
John Oscar Cheadle, rr, Campden House Road, Kensing- 
ton, W.; Edmund John Hart, 9, Bank Street, Salford. 
Manchester ; Wilfrid Gould Pidslev, “Sand Rock House,” 
Pinhoe, Devon; Percy William Graham Rudhall, 22, Bel. 
size Park Gardens, N.W. ; Gordon Hemm, ‘Fenn Lea," 
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16, Manchester Road, Heaton Chapel, near Stockport ; 
Godfrey Alan Keith Robertson, ‘‘Ardnacoragh,’’ Hughen- 
den Avenue, Belfast; Charles James Kilgour Clark, 80, 
Brighton Grove, Newcastle-on-Tyné ; Edwin Forbes Both- 
well, 211, Romford Road, Forest Gate, Essex; Frank 
Arthur Broadhead, 31, Douglas Road, Nottingham ; Sydney 
Clark, 3, Howard Place, Carlisle ; Arthur Trystan Edwards, 
65, Huskisson Street, Falkner Square, Liverpool ; Sidney 
Colston Gargett, 14, Windlesham Road, Brighton, Sussex ; 
William Stanley Grice, Chapel House, Mattock Lane, 
Ealing, W. ; Arnold William Harwood, 17, Pall Mall East, 
S.W. ; Burrough de Carle Jackson, ‘‘Chelston,’’ Overberry 
Avenue, Beckenham; William John Lewis, ‘‘Drvslwyn,”’ 
The Parade, Pontypridd ; Richard Henry Maddock, ‘‘Tre- 
madoc," Egmont Road, Sutton, Surrey; Ralph Edward 
Matthews, ''Elmcroft," Holyhead Road, Coventry ; George 
McLean, Bank Place, Portmadoc, North Wales; Edward 
Wallis Mountford, The Hill, Guildown, Guildford ; 
Charles Edwin Nichols, Rectory Farm, Eckington, Shef- 
field ; Ernest Bower Norris, ‘‘Rosemere,’’ Clayton Avenue, 
Didsbury ; James Palmer, 130, Balls Pond Road, Islington, 
N. ; William Gordon Parkin, зо, Carlingford Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.; Richard Holden Riley, “Тһе Sycamores,”” 
Lower Darwen, near Darwen; Arnold Silcock, 26, Green 
Park, Bath ; Thomas Harold Smith, 108, Davenport Street, 
Bolton, Lancs; Michael Calvert Sunter, ‘‘Klemlea,'’ Hol- 
land Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester; Aubrey 
Alfred Gifford Тоопе, 228, Plymouth Grove, C.-on-M., 
Manchester; Archibald John West, 150, Birkin Avenue, 
Nottingham ; Percy Gordon White, **Caerlaverock,"" Bickley 
Road, Bickley, Kent; Jack Stanley Wiggins, 3, Eaton 
Place, Brighton ; John Gerrard Williams, 103, Clifton Hull, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. ; William John Vaughan Williams, 
Brookfield House, Llansamlet, Swansea; Perev "Thomas 
Wilsdon, 36, Fanholme Road, West Kensington, S.W.; 
Arthur Mayall Winder, 254, Waterloo Street, Oldham, 
Lancs. ; Brian William Woodhouse, 15, Chatsworth Square, 
Carlisle; Lawrence Muskett Yetts, B.A., 45, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C. 

The following candidates, having produced, in accordance 
with the regulations, satisfactorv evidence of previous train- 
ing, were exempted from sitting for the Intermediate 
Examination, and have been registered as Students R.I.B.A. 
—viz.:— Francis Renton Barry, jun., ''Inchgarth," Kew 
Road, Richmond, Surrey (Architectural Association School). 
Louis Ernest Carreras, 48, Wellington Road, St. John's 
Wood, N.W. (Division of Architecture, King's College). 
Vernon Hugh Hughes, ‘‘Corunna,’’ Sandgate, Kent (School 
of Architecture, Liverpool University). Ismail Omar, 59, 
Parliament Hill, Hampstead, N.W. (School of Architecture, 
University College. Philip Edward Webb, т, Hanover 
' Terrace, Ladbroke Square, W. (Architectural Association 
School) Llewellyn Edwin Williams, Ingram House, Stock- 
well, S. W. (Division of Architecture, King's College). 

The Final and Special Examinations qualifying for 
. candidature as Associate R. I. B. A. were held in London from 
November 3o to December 8. The Board of Architectural 
Education report to the Council that of the 99 candidates 
admitted and examined, 56 passed and the remaining 43 
.were relegated to their studies. Тһе passed candidates, who, 
subject to Clause 8 of the Charter, have become qualified 
' for candidature, are as follows, the * prefixed to a name 
indicating that the candidate sat for the Special Examina- 
tion, which is designed for architects in practice and chief 
assistants exempted by the Council from the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Examinations and from submitting Testimonies 
of Study :—Herbert Humbley Archer, The Cottage, 13, 
High Street, Windsor; Herbert John Leslie Barefoot, 13, 
Wexford Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.; Robert 
Frederick Bargman, 76, South Street, Dorking; *James 
Alexander Manson Baxter, 7, Brougham Place, Edinburgh ; 
Thorold Bennett, 36, Darnlev Road, Gravesend ; Hubert 
Saxton Besant, 75, Burnt Ash Road, Lee, Kent; Harold 
William Brittan, 146, St. James’ Road, Crovdon ; *Charlie 
Castelow, Forest Hill. Roundhay, Leeds; John Moulding 
Clarke, ‘‘Brentwood,’’ Fulwood, Preston ; Charles Joseph 
Morton Cowdell, ‘‘Sunnyside,’’ Springfield Road, Leicester ; 
Frederick Alfred Crouch, 75, Portland Road, Hose. 
Brighton ; *David Stearer Cullen, 47, Edith Road, South 
Norwood ; John Dovaston, 14, Madelev Road, Ealing. W. ; 


Frank Dowdeswell. ‘‘Trevone.’’ Grovelands Road. Palmer's | 


Green, N.; Gerald Morton Dunn, r and 2, Bucklersburv, 
Cheapside, E.C.; Arthur Michael Durrant, Leverstock 
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Green, Hemel Hempstead, Herts; Sidney James Edwards, 
3, Powis Square, Bayswater, W.; John Kingston Ground, 
13, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. ; John Burton Healing, 
11, Abingdon Road, Leicester; Philip Dalton Hepworth, 
‘‘Cahirdown,’’ Holford Road, Hampstead Heath, N.W. ; 
Bruce Johnston, 90, Windermere Road, South Ealing, W. ; 
* Joseph John Knewstubb, ''Brackenbar," Graham Street, 
Penrith, Cumberland; *Arthur Wilhelm Larsen, ‘‘Carle- 
ton,’’ Hartington Road, Grove Park, W.; Cecil Howard 
Lay, 20, Willoughby Road, Hampstead, N.W. ; Frederick 
James Lenton, 18, High Street, Stamford ; Richard Bertram 
Ling, 119, West Side, Clapham Common, S.W. ; *Richard 
Goulburn Lovell, St. Moritz, Upper Avenue, Eastbourne, 
Sussex; Henry Ray Martin, 137, Burnt Ash Road, Lee, 
S.E.; David Lang Meikleham, ‘‘Osborne,’’ Woodstock 
Avenue, Golders Green, N.W. ; Francis Henry Morley, c/o 
В. ХУ. Thorneley, Esq., Royal Liver Building, Liverpool ; 
Harold Edward Moss, Rutland House, Kingston-on- 
Thames ; Frederick William Nicholson, 20, Preston Grove, 
Antield, Liverpool ; *Robert Dewar Nicol, P.O. Box 197, 
Calcutta, India; Roland Ordish, 1, Bailey Street, Derby ; 
Geoffrey Owen, 20, Queen Square, W.C. ; *Wilfred Benja- 
min Oxlev, Education Department, Town Hall, Leicester ; 
John Page, ‘‘Binham,’’ Hadley Grove, Barnet, Herts; 
Arthur Todd Phillips, ''Llanolev," Harpenden, Негіз; 
Harold Graham Fector Robinson, 12, Lawn Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.; Andrew Lawrence Noel Russell, 292, Lan- 
caster Road, W. ; Edward Ralph Douglas Selway, 38, Graf- 
ton Square, Clapham, S.W. ; Reginald Shears, 38, Anerley 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex ; William Braxton Sinclair, 
“Lynton,” Bexley, Kent ; Charles Leslie Souster, 18, East- 
down Park, Lee, S.E.; William Bernard Stedman, 22, 
Bushey Road, Harlington, Middlesex; *Harry Sinclair 
Stewart, 6, Bloomsbury Square, \.С.; Russell Stockton, 
43, Didsbury Road, Stockport; *Frank Stanley Swash, 
The Mount, Llandrindod Wells, Wales; Charles Voysey, 
jun., 23, York Place, Baker Street, №. ; *Arthur Welford, 
13, Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.; Charles Her- 
bert White, 9, Shadwell Road, Bishopston, Bristol ; Thomas 
Gustavus Whitehead, 10, Dunheved Road North, Croydon, 
S.W.; William Whymper, то, Gray’s Inn Square, М.С. ; 
Conrad Birdwood . Willcocks, ‘‘Willstead,’’? Caversham 
Heights, Oxon; John Hubert Worthington, ‘‘Broomfield,’’ 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire ; *Robert Stodart Balgarnie Wyld, 
31, Bedford Row, W.C. 

The Board of Architectural Education recommend the 
Council to award the Ashpitel Prize for 1911 to Mr. Philip 
Dalton Hepworth, of ‘‘Cahirdown,’’ Holford Road, Hamp- 
stead Heath, who passed the Final Examination above 
referred to, he being the candidate who has most highly 
distinguished himself in the examinations held during the 


current year. 
-.---%--- 
NOTES IN ROME.’ 


Ву К. С. Love Lt. 


ІСТОК EMANUEL MONUMENT.—This great work, 
designed by Count Sacconi, suggests many reflections. 

The bulk of the sculpture. parapets, pedestals, etc., are at 
present only ın plaster. Since 1885 the work has been pro- 
gressing, and it was hurriediv completed in the present 
temporary manner for the celebrations this year. Many im- 
portant modifications can, therefore, be made in the com- 
pleted work. The main relief on either side of the standing 
figure of Peace is actually in duplicate, divided into sections 
and ingeniously hung on internal rails, so that one design can 
be slid behind the other. By this means the public has the 
opportunity of judging the work of both of the first competi- 
tors in situ. Needless to say, no expense is spared. We 
had the opportunity of judging the work from the roof to the 
basement. The honeysuckle ornament on the highest cornice 
Is as well finished as if it were being used at the eye level. 
Малу of us felt, that grand and mighty, as the monument 
appears m mass, greater dignity still might have been obtained 
If less ornament had been emploved in the lower part; and 
some of our number considered that one or two less columns 
in the colonnade would have improved the spacing and 
widened the end porticos. Mr. Gelassi was able to let us 
see the various models prepared during the progress of the 


*Notes by Mr. Lovell, as representing the Society of 
Architects. , 
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work. The original one made by Count Sacconi appeared to 
us much the more noble. The lower part was heavily rusti- 
cated, and with only one centre opening, and very little 
ornamentation. The whole building was three or four metres 
less in length with two less columns, and consequently wider 
spacing in the colonnade. The existing modifications became 
necessary, in consequence of an important development when 
getting out the foundations. The construction is erected on 
the northern slope of the Capitol Hill, and it was found that, 
what was supposed to be solid rock, only requiring a facing 
to be fixed, was so honeycombed that it had to be cleared 
away and high halls were formed, necessitating the various 
windows and openings which now exist. From similar rea- 
sons the north-east end had to be extended. While admiring 
the magnitude of this colossal monument to a great King, a 


comparison was drawn to the monument, erected in London, . 


to a great Queen; while bounding over the ruts of the ill-kept 
streets, another comparison is drawn as to the more 
utilitarian expenditure of public money in our own country. 

The Capitol.—A brilliant reception was held at this 
historic spot, on the invitation of the Syndic. The three 
buildings surrounding the antique bronze statue of Marcus 
Aurelius are at present united at the two angles by wood and 
plaster constructions, repeating the facades designed by 
Michael Angelo. This enabled the guests to circulate freely 
between the well-known collections, which were all seen to 
very great advantage by the aid of our well-informed 
cicerones. One interesting fact was brought home very 
clearly to us. | We found ourselves admiring frescoes and 
decorative features of the 14th and rsth centuries on the 
walls of a building designed by Michael Angelo, but not 
executed until after his death in 1564! This was explained 
bv hearing that his facade had been applied to a medieval 
building of the 13th century. 

Tectures.—Commendatore Boni, who is the curator, and is 
is charge of the excavations of the Fori, gave an interesting 
lecture, with slides, on the Forum of Trajan—the highest 
development of Roman art. Не described his discovery of 
the grave of Trajan at the base of the column, and the 
method he had adopted for determining the exact length of 
the Roman foot, 100 of which represent the height of the 
column, including the pedestal. This also represents the 
depth of earth removed from between the Quirinal and 
Capitoline Hills. Professor Boni has found ‘that 27.702 
metres represent the exact length of roo Roman feet, roughly 
gt English feet, instead of about 97 English feet, as pre- 
viously supposed. Professor Stubbin also gave a lecture with 
slides, on town planning, similar to the one he gave at the 
London Town-planning Conference. Не described the 
garden cities of England as the apogee of domestic work, but 
claimed that in Germany they were making great advances 
in the town planning of towns. 

Palazzo Colonna.—A luncheon was offered by the Organis- 
ing Committee to the delegates, in the Pavilion of Palazzo 
Colonna, and afterwards we were escorted through the famous 
picture galleries and gardens. Here we saw a fragment of a 
colossal architrave, believed to have been part of the main 
entrance to the Temple of the Sun. Е 

Villa Albanı.—With the permission of Prince Torlonia, an 
afternoon reception was held in the beautiful gardens, апа 
in the galleries of antique statuary. 

Villa del Vascello.—A delightful garden party was offered 
by the Marquis Luigi Medici del Vascello. The view from 
the tower over Rome and the Campagna was most extensive. 
The original villa had been destroyed when the French 
attacked Rome in 1849. and we had the pleasure of being 
presented to an old gentleman who had helped to defend the 
place, and was one of the veterans of Garbaldi. 

‘Villa Borghese.—A whole dav was spent in and about this 
beautiful gallerv and park, which encloses the new Zoological 
Gardens. These certainly are the most realistic in the world. 
The large animals are not confined in cages, but have an open 
space allotted to them, in which thev are free to roam; the 
back part of this enclosure is formed by wonderfully realis- 
tic overhanging rocks, with caves or dens, and interspersed 
with cacti and other tropical plants; apparently there is 
nothing but a slight wire fence to separate the animals from 
the visitors. Courage seems to ooze from beneath one’s boots 
while watching a couple of roaring lions apparently about to 
choose their meal from among the spectators, of which you 
happen to be one. The same principle is emploved here as 
^ Hamburg, but the results obtained at Rome are much 
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The Ethnographical Exhibition is a most comprehensive 
collection of typical buildings of each Italian province, cor- 
rect in every detail, both inside and out. To an architec- 
tural student, there is gathered together in the Piazza d’Armi 
samples of all the motifs and details that he would have to 
search the whole of Italy to discover. It is generally 
admitted that nowhere has better reproductive work been 


seen. | 
The Fine Art Exhibition is also admitted to be the finest 
international collection of pictures ever gathered together, 
and, to lend additional interest, the exhibits of most of the 
larger countries are each housed in buildings specially con- 
structed as typical of the architecture of the country. The 
British pavilion is by Мг. E. Т.. Lutyens, and is founded on 
the upper storey of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is most gratify- 
ing to know that, on all sides, it is admitted that the British 
collection is, bv far, the best in the exhibition. One is curt 
ous to know how such a very excellent and comprehensive 
collection was gathered together. All phases of British art 
seem to be represented. Тһе Pre-Raphaelite men form a 
remarkable gathering. Although the collection, in point of 
number and quality, surpasses any other country, the method 
of display is entirely eclipsed by the methods shown bv 
Hungary, Germany, and Austria. The exquisite simplicity 
of the whole interior arrangement and the careful hanging of 
each invididual picture is a study in itself. Certainly the 
British pavilion would have required enlarging to three or 
four times its present size, to have attempted anything like it. 


Model of Ancient Rome.—This is the work of Monsieur P. 
Bigot, who has spent seven years in careful study with the 
foremost archeologists, and in completing this wonderful re- 
production of the Imperial City in the 4th century A.D. It 
is built to a scale of г to 400, and covers an area of about 
150 square yards. Only the centre part of the city is shown, 
but it is sufficient to include the Baths of Caracalla on the 
south, to the Mausoleum of Augustus on the north, and іп- 
cludes the Aventine Hill on the west, to the Quirinal on the 
east. Nothing can equal this ambitious work as a means of 
reconstructing the general aspect and topography of the 
capital of the world 1,600 years ago. Every detail of 
historic or architectural interest is shown. The Pantheon, 
rebuilt as at present, but standing amidst the Baths of 
Agrippa. The house where Julius Cæsar was murdered at 
the east of Pompeus Theatre. The river Tiber flowing from 
north to south, and skirting the city orgthe west. Тһе busts 
known to have existed in the upper storeys of the Coliseum, 
and the colossal statue of Nero, from which tts name is 
derived. The barracks for the sailors employed to rig the 
sun? awning to protect the spectators. The barracks for the 
gladiators and arenas in which they practised. The Roman 
Forum in every detail, excepting, of course, the well-known 
Phocas column erected some four hundred years later. The 
Caesars Fori and their palaces on the Palatine. The Capitol. 
The Baths of Constantine. The altar on the Quirinal, raised 
to mark the spot where the burning city was arrested. 
Facing this is the Doric temple, on the spot where Romulus 
appeared to the ‘Romans after his death, telling them that he 
was to be defied under the name of Quirinus. On this spot 
now stands the Quirinal Palace of the Kings of Italy. After 
studying this model, modern Rome takes on quite another 
aspect. We can live back in the days of the Republic, or of 
the Empire. The present busy Corso is identically the same 
as the Via Lata and Via Flaminia. The Column of Marcus 
Aurelia is in the identical spot that it was, and the busv 
Piazzo has practically the same form. The enormous solarium 
or sundial has now disappeared. It was situated between 
the column of Marcus Aurelius and the mausoleum of Augus- 
tus, and was formed by a marble pavement inlaid with bronze 
lines. The gnomen was formed by an Egyptian Obelisk of 
the 7th century B.C., which now stands facing the Chamber 
of Deputies. The mere contemplation of the photograph 
and plans herewith is most fascinating. | When the lights 
were adjusted, to give a moonlight effect, or the effect of the 
rising or the setting sun, the result produced in silhouetting 
the contour of the ground and the buildings was most impres- 
sive. So impressive that I believe among manv it will һе 
the last picture to fade from the many pleasing impressions 
we carried away from the Ninth Intemational Congress of 
Architects in Rome. The excellent arrangement made for 
the comfort of the members by Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Е.К.Т.В.А., the hon. secretary British Section of the Per- 
manent Committee, was greatly appreciated. 
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BUILDING NEWS, 


THE new Church of St. Peter, at Barnsley was reopened on 
the.r4th inst. by the Bishop of Wakefield, who consecrated 
the nave and aisles in the presence of a crowded congrega- 
tion. It was nearly twenty years back that the chancel was 
consecrated (by the late Bishop Walsham How), and since 
then earnest efforts have been made by the congregation to 
get a nave erected in consonance with the artistic and substan- 
tial character of the chancel. About Easter of last vear the 
walls of the temporary nave were pulled down and the 
permanent building commenced, from designs by Mr. Temple 
Moore. Altogether, something like £8,000 has been spent 
upon the edifice, which, in regard to the beauty of its archi- 
tecture and the solidity of the workmanship put into it, is 
quite worthy of the great pride which the congregation feel 
towards it, says the “ Yorkshire Post." The general style of 
the building is 14th-century English Gothic, the nave being 
slightly later in character than the choir. It is a long, 
narrow church, and the severity of its design is, therefore, not 
out of place. Тһе interior is of stone; indeed, so much does 
stone and concrete predominate that the only wood used in 
the building is in the groined ceiling, and there it is painted 
to match the surroundings, and is scarcely noticeable. In 
the southern aisle of the choir there is a Lady Chapel, ex- 
tending eastward bevond the end of the chancel, and thus 
filling up an angle in the site which would otherwise have 
been wasted. In the west end, over the principal entrance, 
there is a specious gallery. The nave, which is of the wide- 
span type, is divided into four wide bays, with lofty pillars 
and arches running up to the ceiling. 
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NOTICES OF MEETINGS, Ftc. 


January 3. 
Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire Architectural 
Soctely.—J. Н. Phillips, on * Holidays in Brittany.” 


January 8. 
Liver pool Architectural Societ y. — Fourth ordinary meeting, 
at 5.30 p.m. 
January to. 
Manchester Society of Architects, —Sir Charles Nicholson, 
M.A., Oxon., on * Construction and Design.” 


January тт. 

Concrete Institide.—Miscussion of the report of the Rein- 
forced Concrete Practice Standing Committee, embodving 
suggestions on “The Standardisation of Drawings for Rein- 
forced Concrete Work,” at 8 p.m. 

Shefhcld Society of Architects and Surveyors.—C. Е. 
Innocent, F.R.LB.A., on * The Old Slavonic Dwelling.” 


January 16. 

University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.).—First 
of a course of lectures on the application of the principles of 
science to the problems of Heating and Ventilating, bv A. H. 
Barker, B.A.. B.Sc., Wh.Se., at 5 p.m. 

Architectural Association of Treland.—Vecture. 


January 22. 

Royal [nstitute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 
—Sir Alfred East, A.R.A., and Edgar Wood, F.R.I.B.A., 
on “Colour Decoration.” Award of prizes and studentships, 
at 8 p.m. | 
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| January 26. 
Birmingham Architectural Assoctation.—Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.1.B.A., on “Тһе Carpenter’s Craft,” at 6.45. 


February 5. 
Roval Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 
— President's Address to Students. Presentation of Prizes, 
8 p.m. 
February 19. 
Roval Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 
—Edward Warren, F.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A., on “Collegiate 
Architecture,” at 8 p.m. 


February 22. | 
London Master Builders’ Association.—Annual Dinner. 


February 29. 
London Master Builders’ Association. — Annual General 
Meeting. | 
March 4. | 
Roval Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 
—Election of Royal Gold Medallist, at 8 p.m. 


| March 18. | 
Roval Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 
АУ H. Ward, M.A., A.R.IB.A., on “The Architecture 
of the French Renaissance,” at 8. 


وه 
NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN.‏ 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. | 
Australia. Jan. 31, 1912. Laying-out Federal capital 
city, for the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Premiums: £1,750, 4750, and £500. High Commissioner 
Australia, London. 
а Тап. 8. Dwellings, for the T.C. Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Banbury. 1058. 
Bo 6, 1912. Miners’ Federation Hall and 
Offices. Premiums, £50, and £25. Assessor, J. Simpson, 
F.R.ILB.A. Fielding and Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, 
Bolton. | | j 
Dusseldorf. July 1, 1912. City Extension. Premiums, 
£1,000, and £375. Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. à 
Hadlcigh (Suffolk). Dec. 28. Cottages, for the Cosfor 
R.D.C. А. Newman, Hadleigh, Suffolk | 
London, Е.С. Offices for the Port of London Authority. 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Assessor. Secretary, Port of London 
Authority, 109, Leadenhall-street, E.C. ЖА 15. 
Monte Video. Jan. 32, 1912. Palace, etc. Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basing- 
hall-st.. E.C. | р 
Saddleworth. Houses, for the U.D.C. Premiums: 425, 
£10, and £5. Clerk, Council Offices, Uppermill, near 


Oldham. Ä 
Spennymoor. Тап. 9. Public hall, etc.. for the. e 
Premiums: Жо, £25, and Хто. F. Badcock, U.D.C. 
Offices. Spennvmoor. £2 2s.* | 
Stafford. Тап. 6, 1912. Library for the Corporation. 
Нету Т. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., assessor. W. Platt, 


A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Borough Hall, Stafford, 
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UNDER the direction of Mr. Arthur С. Bloomfield, M.A.. 
Bovle's latest patent “air-pump” ventilators have id 
applied at the Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, Е.С. 


со. 
(1907) 
LTO. 


"Telegrams :—'' BiexsoAxpe, LONDON.” 


are the Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of the Original and Only Perfect Brilliant Letter. 


the Company being prepared to sell their Original than the 
PRICES AGAIN REDUCED, imiation erase ee Аы Ер 


pany's Now Freehold Work (now being extended) cever nearly three acres. 


youre. 
inspection invited. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


FACIAS, STALLPLATES, WINDOW LETTERS, СИТ WOOD LETTERS, ILLUMINATED SICNS, ETO., ETC. ' 
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| The “PREMIER” THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


JANUARY  6th.—First Spring Visit to 


St. Pau's Girls’ School, Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith, by kind permission of the "Architect, 
Mr. GERALD С. Ho RSLEY, F.R L B.A. Members 
to meet at the School at 230 p.m. Nearest 
stations :--Hammersmith Broadway (District 
Railway) and Shepherd’s Bush (Tube). 

JANUARY 15th.—Ordinary General Meeting 
at 18, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W., at 7 30 
p.m . Paper by Mr. E. F. STRANGE, en'itled 
* Alfred Stevens.’ 

HERBERT AUSTEN HALL, 
Hon. Sec. 


HAND POWER LIFTS 


Sole Makers: 
THE LIFT & HOIST CO. 


| Prince Street, DEPTFORD, З.Е. 


HOSPITALS & SCHOJLS REQUIRE 
MANCHESTER (EHE: ы, 
CE | VENTILATORS 
E. Н. SHORLAND & BRO., Ltd. Stove Winks 


FAILSWORTH. MANCHESTER. 


TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY 


CONTROL м 
KUTO H. SIMON, LTD. 


æ MOUNT ST., MANCHESTER. 


TURRET CLOCKS 


E. DENT Ltd 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. -GOLD a AWARDED 
IMPROVEMENTS IN TURRET CLOCKS, 

61, Strand. % 4, Royal Exchange, London 

OLOCEMAK ERS TO тни Kine, will be happy to furnish 
Estimates fcr the Installation or repair of CiuuRCH and 
other PUBLIC CLOCKS 

Dent's New Illustrated te oru of High-class Watcher. 
Reduoed Prioes, sent post free 


SPEAKER’S 


"ETERNIT" тив. 


| DECORATIVE | | 
PLASTER WORK. 


HEATING APPARATUS : 


For every description of Building, Hot Water, Steam & Hot Air 

HOT WATER SUP PPLY Y, SPECIAL TURKISH BATH STOVES | 
UNIQUE APPARATUS FOR MOTOR HOUSES. 

' FURMAN" an “ IURE us BECTIONAL BOILERS For | 


‘HORNET’ ( (Regd.) RAPID CIRCULATION | 


en ЛИН ын 
РО RCHASE ONLY 


GENUINE 


WILLESDEN 
GREEN 


CANVAS 


BEWARE OF FOREIGN AND 
ORIENTAL IMITATIONS. 


LOW PRE a HOT WATER SYSTEM (Patented). | 
A revolution in Hot Water Heating. Lower level for Boiler | 
not necessary, COMBINED E NG AND VENTILATION. 
Plenum and Vacuum System Schemes 100 Estimates Free, 


THEATRE FIRE. OOF CURTAIN 
FIRE HYDRANT OUTFITS. | 


IMPROVED BALANCED SCENERY LIFTING TACKLE 


E, OLDROYD & CO., Lro., Encincers 


| 

BLACK BULL STREET. LEEDS. | 
Telegrams: ‘CALORIFICA.” Established 1848. Tel. No. 241 Laos, | 
| 


Dennett’s Fireproof Floors 


CHANCE OF ADDRESS. | 
|| 
| 


DENNETT & INGLE, 


Late еу 5, WHITBHALL, hace removed to - | 
| 


24, QUEEN ANNE'S CATE, LONDON, S.W. 


| 
CREG.) | 
| 


The Original British Wood Preservative 
for the vino yation of Hard and Soft 


Indestructible—light — weather- -resisting — incom- ood Ра 
ocks, ber, 
bustible—economical. СОА TOSTON E aan OnT) aod and the ооа of Ee | 
fungus, walls 


For Interior or Exterior Werk. 
Applied as Paint on Plaster, Cement, Stone or Woodwor 
gives a perfect effect of Natural Stone. 
IMITATION STONE, 


NEALSTONE for applying to bric kwork 
nen 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 
Invaluable against the attack of White Ants 
Beware of Inflammable Imitations that ср ony өңін, 


“ETERNIT” SHEETS FOR WALLS 
AND CEILINGS. 


іп рі 


G. R. мы T x iet quieto ar ни Work. ы. MANUFACTURED 1. : 
LONDON, ко. 16 JOSEPH DER & SONS, ыйы | 


THE COATOSTONE DECORATION со, 
47, Mortimer Street, Regent, Street, W. 
Telef. No. 14410 Central, Teleg.—'' Coatostome, "London. 


HOBBS ss 


BENT BODY 
S FT E El KL 


SAFES ; DOORS 


CONTRACTORS TO H. м. . GOVERNMENT. | 
М.Т. 1899 Сітү ** DELIGUT,” Eu ue т» | | 


Stephens’ 
Stains 


Oak, Mahogany | 
| 
Spe imens and Prespectus post tree fron 
м. с. STEPHENS, 87-89, E da St., F.C, 


Thos. PARSONS а SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1802). 


Brightest and Most Durable 


VARNISHES. 


"ЕНЕНЕ" & ¢ “ENDELFLAT, ” 


“LACREITE, $ FORALL RÊS Raed 
Illustrated Lists Free. му, Walnut, 


SHOWROOMS: and Satinwood, 


76 ‚Sheapelde,E. ©. 


سے د NE‏ > ت ت er‏ 


"BRYT-LAC." 


Enamels for every Claas of Work. 
8, BE LL ST., LONG AC ACRI RE, LONDON, W. C. 


Wainscot, | 
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A — --- ee eee — 


SECOND EDITION—NOW READY. 


Cinna ne a “ыса A SES — ¿== 


A large number of the best designs, from nearly 500 sent in for the Architects” Competition 
for the Dailp (бай “IDEAL HOMES,” has been published as a high-class Brochure, in Demy 


Quarto, at 


ONE SHILLING NETT. Post free, 1/9. 


— —— —њ 


These designs, representative as they are of some of the best Architectural effort of the day, 
cannot fail to have a lasting interest. The general excellence of the designs received in this 
Competition was such that the Assessor, Mr. E. L. LUTYENS, was enabled to commend 
several of the unpremiated designs. None of the designs published is devoid of genuine 


interest and Architectural Quality. 


To avoid delay and disappointment, order direct from 


The Publisher of “THE BRITISH ARCHITECT, úl 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ORDER FORM. 


THE PUBLISHER OF "THE BRITISH ARCHITECT,” 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
Please send me ___ Copies of the Book illustrating the designs 


in the “IDEAL HOMES” “ СОМРЕТІТІОМ, for which I enclose Postal 
Order or Cheque value | 
Name _ 


Address 


N.B.—Please note loose Stamps cannot be received, but should be attached to the Postal Orders. 


A MI RUP 
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a le es es FORO ту 


REVOLVING) [— — — 
SHUTTERS, | fL | Windows and. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, | FR | Leaded Glazing 


D.cENBER 2?, 19111. 


IN WOOD & STEEL. |E m ЕЕ ВУ 

hen ee Deren 2 ee | man Bearin en. 

ALSO A № pr fs ` | Armo esired. 9 , 

SELF-COILING SUNBLINDS, | 
اا‎ : i үй > Ant | : 4 

| i || ТУ ы ONS Estimates and designs sub- 
“REVOLVING BC. Fr COLLAPSIBLE SCREENS, LIFTS, | TAE EA || mitted free for all’ kinds of 
Eee ETC. | ДЕКА era.) work, together with testi- 
| ы ЖАНЕ EA monials showing that.work of 
da .. AB highes$ grade may be геНей 


Send for Estimates and full particulars to the | | E j| : upon. 


SEFTON LIFT & SHUTTER CO, | . 9597) ANDREW STODDART, 


BACK PARKFIELD ROAD, LIVERPOOL, S. COM ^^ || NOTTINGHAM, 


Telephone : No. 361Y. 


тел ee ТЕЛ лел DOTT TER 
MODERN GLASSHOUSES f TECHNICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 


> 


replete with the latest improvements — 
in construction, ventilation, heating, &c. 

у 8 ^ gs 
An experience extendíng over more than Specialist 
50 years, and high-class workmanship, | 


"четт некен = 
LS 


are the advantages placed at the disposal ш “ ES 

of all who entrust their enquiries for | AP: T' 

E . Glasshouses to из. 2 78412 En inaapi i 
| pire gineering . 
| ғр - 

(UL TTE M 


TT 
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P Architectura 
Werk. 


Architects’ Designs _carefully carried out. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Special da with numerous designs on application. 


A: В. WALSHAM, 


Technical Pbotograpber, 
60,DOUGHTY STREET, W С. 


Telephone OENTRAL, 9000. 


HORTICULTURAL SU SERS ға пееле NO ENGINEERS ч 
LOUGHBOROUGH TEORIA Cee oe оя 
ndon nr | ee ASTORIA. CE во 


Қы ‚SOUND, М АС K` VERMIN PROOF. 


% %; ons? 


CEILINGS. PUGGING.&« 
Teste 24 ру Prevention 
NOV E LONDON. the port Fire Gere Mec: i 
JA KING & C? 181 QUEEN VICTORIA Sr. Lonoon. Е.С. 
~ WORKS * HAYES- МюмезеЕХ e КАИСИРЕЕ Үояқ5- r? 


Agents: Messrs. J. Tanner & Son, 3, Gill Street, Liverpool. Messrs. Stuart's Granolíthic Oo., Ltd., 48, Duff Street, Edinburgh; and ana! Street, 

Henderson & Sons, 55, Waring Street, Belfast. Messrs. Т. а, Williams & COo., Metropole Buildings, "Cardiff. Messrs. F. W. Rogers & Со., Bangor 

Basco. Mr. Charles Keyworth, Britannia Buildings, Town Hall, Leeds. Messrs. Оговіег, Stephens & Oo., 2, Qollingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
aterloo Street, Birmingham. Mr. J. . Moseley, 66, Gresvenor Chambers, 16, Deansgate, Manohester. 
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с BEDFORD LEMERE & (0 


(ESTABLISHED 1861) 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
147, STRAND, W.C 


Тит. 458 Central. Work taken at one day's notice. 


EEE EEE ER 
TRACINGS, TRANSLATIONS, & 
TYPE-WRITING. 


Work ef every description executed with accuracy & 4 


SPECIFICATIONS & BILLS OF QUANTITIES 
M3., ete., etc. 


Authors’ 


MISS MAUDE GATLIFF, 


501. Mansion House Chambers, London, Е.С. 


М. & J. HUGHES, т» 


PORT DINORWIC, R.8.0., CARNARVONSHIRE, 
Dealing іп Superior Welsh Slates, 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


DINORWIC OR VELINHELI SLATES. 
Telegrams: Terfyn, Port Dinorwio, 


` ESTABLISHED 175 


SHAW & SONS. 


Manufacturing Sfationers, 


PRINTERS and LITHOGRAPHERS, 
7, 8, € 9, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


SUPPLY ALL ARTICLES REQUIRED BY ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, Ete. 
PLANS AND QUANTITIES. 


Special facilities for the prompt execution of allkinds of Plans, Lithographed Quantities, 
| | : F Specifications, Ас. Estimates free. 


DRAWING PAPERS. 


Whatman’s Double Elephant, rough or smooth, Monckten’s Imperial, rough, 4. 6d. per 
13s. per quiro. __, quire. It» a pleasure to use THE ZANBTIO PENDUPLI- 
Whatman's Imperial, rough or smooth, 76, per  Piries Double Elephant, rough 4s. 64. per || CATE BOOK for Letters, Invoices, Estimates, Receipts 
quire, : quire. ч, но past sao DOLUS as is the case with the 
Monckton’s Double Elephant, rough, 7s. per Pirie's Imperial, rough, 3s. per quire. pacer Mable ее PPS py ab the cen 
quire, Continuous Drawing Papers. . re, you write in the ordinary way on good paper in 
Tough Continuous Detail, 54 in. wide, 10s. 6d. per roll k, and, without undue effort, secure в creditable original, 


adding to your presti ‚with the recipient, whilst you 
ensure, without any additional trouble, а сору in every 
way equal to it. No messy oarbon paper to handle. The 
system ensures perfect satisfaction to the user and a 
ect communication to send away. The Zanetic books 
ave many exclusive features apart from the outstanding 
excellence of the copy made with the celebrated Zanetic 


ink paper. Send envelepe for sample of th 
Zanetic to—ZANETIO, Brel n Street, Leicester. à 


ENGLISH TRACING PAPERS. 
| Cream and blue shades, Thin and Thick, from 4s. per roll to 17s. 6d. per roll. 
SHAW’S NEW “ FACILE” TRACING CLOTH. 
Dull Back. 


Sample on application. 


18 inches wide Per roll of 24 yards. 108.10d. 


Dd.» зы 22 ол MD. аон б 178. 74. 

37-38 ,, $» “ er wan E ai — oss de әй »5 20s. 7d. British Arehitect," which are dually running 

40 ,, > a Мб бе iz nA qn e 8 = 248. Od out of print, all copies pre Е 1901 dre now 
43 ui i char at double priee. 

429 99 29 қ om a юше om = oom [1] 99 »9 285. 44. 


NOT PAPERS. 
а LARGE NOTE, 8 by 5 
Commercial Laid or Wove, Cream .. = ша шш a eS 


Fibrous Cream Laid Thick, unglaed =. Ot eed 
“Ye Antique” Cream Wove, Extra Thick А 


Telegraphic and Postal Address:— 
MEALING BROS., Hicu Wycomes,” 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


MEALING BROS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 1 
CHAIRS for MISSIONS, 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOL ROOMS, 
PUBLIC HALLS, FN 

PARKS, etc. | 


4 


1 


| 


FOOLSCAPS. 


8. & В. beg to draw attention to their Special Extra Thick Imitation Hand-made Foolscap, very 
strong, agreeable surface, free from hair. 


Avenue Chair Works. 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 


Plain ... ju san i i des 
Ruled for Bills — сай -— “ 
Ruled for Specifications _ de 
Ruled for Quantities... 


Thick. Extra Thick. 
Per Ream. 148. 6d. AR 168. 6d. 


do. 17s. Od. 178 108. Od. 
do. 188. Od. 1 20s. 6d. 


A pea do. 17s 0d. <. 19s. Od. 
Oheaper Quantities from 10s. 6d. per ream. : 


SHAW'S *HERCUNILLA" ENVELOPES (Бека) 


For NEC and Becurity. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/= 


Sizes 2 - No. 6. 0.8. Fool i "897: 
Рег 1,000 = Z 68. 6d. Js 6d. — Me m$ a e = add 
вазе write Jor 
ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATES and ORDER шуге еуі 
| BOOKS &c. Chimney- 


sweeping and 


> : Draln-olearing 
No. 1, neatly lithographed, with receipt at foot, perforated, eto. Machines. Specially 
No. 2, neatly letterpress rinted, ditto ditto om = | ше x pue E designe for Es troy: ЖЕ 
Мо 3, асу he u vigi ks extra works ат ө 9s. 0d. Country Mansions, Hotels, _ 
о. 4, GINENRS' rtifica › ithogra hed F „= .. . " USUS fle. 4 A кө ы 
No. 5, SURVEYORS Certificate Book = P - pid Leaves Eb WE: T» x M lg u. 
us T | Field Books. Levelling Books, 42, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 
SUNDRIES. = —. 
Paring Ene Ше | ратыны — ae О. 
Ins Squares, Edges Curves, eto, ст! ІСІ TILES 
И A es MEN TURNSTILES 
Price ов, net. Post Free. Өле M TURRET CLOCES, 


a 
7 a e 


Bailey's Turnstiles. 


Compound Interest, Annuity and Sinking Fund Tables, 


Complled by y. А. ARCHER, 

FELLOW оғ тни Іматттоти or ACTUARIES, 
————M 
, Catalogues, Specimens, Estimates, &e., 


“ 4 ards.” 
Nickel ae Балы ру 
finished and accurate. 

See Special Catalogue. 
eu ЕН Sir W. H. Bailey & Co, Ld 
Pit Albion Works, Salford. 


NT E 


forwarded on application. 


=ч». = 


| Pen 
Messrs. SHAW & SONS representatives visit 


| all the chief towns through 
the Kingdom, and can arrange appointments to sult Customers’ a 
Convenience. 


= 


dos “AS | 
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REVOLVING SHUTTERS 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


LIFT & HOIST 


CO. 


- THE” 


ERNMENT at Home and Abroad, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, 
OFFICE OF WORKS, L.C.C., М.А.В., etc., etc. 


PREMIER ENGINEERING WORKS, 


7 
/ 


Contractors to Н.М, GO\ 


S.E. 


DEPTFORD, 


Established 40 Years 


PRINCE ST., 


LONDON.” 


SS, 


^ 
4 
v 


“ENDLI 


Telegrams 


Agents in all Principal Towns. 


NO OTHER ADDRESS. 


Telephone; NEW CROSS 223. 


à 


ized b 


Digi | 


уі 
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J. WEEKS & GO. «CHELSEA» 


(Fstablished іп the year 1508). 


Consulting Engineers and Specialists in 


HEATING & VENTILATION. E 


Architects waited upon by Appointment. 


Plans and Estimates Free. 
Telephone—5947 WESTMINSTER. 
Telegrams—‘‘ HORTULANUS, LONDON." 


Address or Phone 79 VICTO IA ST S үү wmm | киы, ^ 
HEAD OFFICE :— * وه‎ е “ THE BROMPTON ORATORY, SOUTH KENSING TON, in which 


we fixed the He iting Apparatus. 


Zetabliished over HMalf-a-Contury. 


=. MORELL, 


-  Manulasturer of English, and Importer of the Foreign Patent Washab.e Gilt, and Black and Gola and Шы Wood. 
DECORATIVE ROOM AND DADO MOULDINGS, 


In О.С. Malf-vound Angle and other sections. 
Also Pletare Frame Mouldings. Largest stock of Mouldings in the Kingdom. Export Orders prom ptly shipped Write for new Illustrated Catalogue 
“replete with full range of Patterns. Many new and inclusive up-to-date designs, Free on receipt of business card. 


Mitre and Mount-Cutting Machines, and a ninite for the Picture Framer. — Regilding and Restoring a Speciality. 
English and Foreign Glass. 
17 do 18, Great St. Andrew Street, Bloomsbury, W.O. 


WAREHOUSES: 11, 12, & 18, МКА1/8 YARD (in the кап and NEAL STREET. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: °“ RABBITRY. LONDON.” TELEPHONE: No. 6135 CENTRAL. 


THE LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING Co, Lr. 


MINERAL nt en a. AND DURABLE, for Footways, Platforms, er pen e and all kinds of 
d as Mastic or in Blocks 9 in. by 4j in: with plain or grooved 


— dni pies ASPHALTS is M by vii e ا‎ lop тае The nnd, Home Office, and FE Departments, for 
Floor 9 Dam бом 


Wond OoOMooem-Caxton House. Westminster, London, 8.W. 
O A 


= FERRO-CONCRETE 


CHENNIBIQUEA ST STENT). 
SCHEMES AND TENDERS SUBMITTED. 


For Full Designs 
Particulars, = ---- “дайа „us ТА EUe and 
apply- Estimates. 


FERRO-OONORETE GIRDERS. 
QUEEN'S AND HIGHOLIFFE HOTEL, MARGATE. 


HOLLOWAY BROTHERS °“. 


c O Wesiminater — S.E. 


Decenser 29, 1911) 
B COMPETITION. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT | P 
RBSULTS OF TENDERS. CHRIST CHURCH. — Alterations, repairs, etc. 
*Denotes accepted. tRecommended. at the workhouse, for the Guardian :— 
BEXHILL.— Sea wall extension, for the Т.С. рег of Chimneys, 
Ball, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and *Jones and Seward, Bourne. 
surveyor :— mouth... хе sts ... dl 
*8. Carey, Haddocks Hill-rd., Alterations to Cottage Homes, 
Bexhill o o £4,184 16 4 *Jones and Beward, Bourne- 
BEXHILL. — School, for the Education mouth “owe £28 9 6 
Comm. :— EDINBURGH. School hea’ing by hot-water 
“Cook and Sons, Crawley .. £4,326 10 pipes, for the Edinbur,h Diocesan Education 


of the PRESTATYN ESTATE invite designs for ze 
the laying out of the Estate, Designs to be deliv. 
ered оп or before March 1518, 19:2. PREM] UMS, 


450,430 and £20. Judge, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
F.R.I.B.A. ` | 


Applications for copies of conditions, plan and 


architects -— 
*Kipgfishers, Ld., West Brom- 
wich ... 8 бы . £17012 6 


4 i CANNOCK (Staffs. ‚—School furniture, ete., — : 
Yo тө, and accompanied by a deposit of 10/6, for the Kine ern "Baile and | “Mackenzie ард Moncur, Ld., Edin- 
w ich sum will be returned to Competitors who McConnal FF.R.I.B.A B М t Walsall burgh = ne £140 
submit bona-fide designs or return the conditions : oo cot» Brdge-st,, 4 GREAT YARMOUTH. — School, for the Edu- 


cation Comm. J. W. Cockrill, boro' surveyor :— 


9J. Easton, Dene Side, Great Yar. 
mouth ste те T == £3,890 
HANLEY (Stoke-on-Trent) —Bottling stores, 
etc. С. С. Cowlishaw, 20, Stafford-st . Hanley, 
architect :— 
"Т. Godwin, Raymond.st., Hanley... £1,477 
HEY BRIDGE.—School, for the Essex Кап. 


Lord Aberconway and the Trustees of The 
Prestatyn сте, 33, Henrietta Street 


Strand ‚ М.С. 


о айма О За. 


FOR SALE. 
Bs (Laneashire), various sizes for 60 to 
120 ìb. pressure. — Jon Втышова & Box, 
Blackburn. | | 


Фы: PANELLING for Rooms and Halls, 

Fluted columns, richly. grained Panels and 
nicely.carved oak doors and fitments, low price. 
TERRay, Builder, Binfield, Berks. 


GRANITE SETTS ! GRANITE SETTS | 
2,000 TONS 6x3 second-hand Granite Setts for 
disposal, must be cleared ; can load into truck or 
boat, or deliver by road ; also Kerb, second-hand 
Wood -Blocks.— Geo. E. Croke, Contractor, 
Exeter Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ANDSOME READING CASES for the 
H “ BRITISH ARCHITECT,” in blue cloth and 
gilt lettering, price 23.—Apply, Publisher, 
“ BRITIsK ARCHITECT,” 33, King Street, Covent 
Garden» W.C. 


ALVANIZED WIRE LATTICE for Windows, 

Gi netting, cisterns, corrugated Sheets, 6ft., 

218. 6d. each, on rail London. List free. — Fox 
& Co., Rochford, Essex. 


ee en en un 
OORS І Why use Foreign ? Support British 
.. industry. 6 ft. 6 ins. by aft. 6ira,, by 


PROPERTY & LAND SALES 


Sooft. above sea level, Commanding magni- 
ficent Prospect over the South of England ideal 
site for residence; finest air in South of England; Er e E Rons, Erith £5,667 
good water supply ;close to North Downs golf Ч "Mende e ! 
course. Two acres (about), freehold, for zo: ‚ KENMARE.— For r epairs to the workhouse 
7 асгез, with beautiful woodland, £2,000 ; and аа a ues Guardians :— £42 16 
13 acres, with cbarming views £5 350.— Appl ы PN T ar 
“5. M.,” BRITISH ARCHITECT, 33, King Street, KENMARE (Ireland).— Labourers’ cottage в 
Covent Garden. = for the zn "I West 
H OR SALE (suitable for Hospital or Public eW. Sullivan ‘Clonee M | &130 10 
Institution)... LARGE OLD-FASHIONED ° : Seven at Sneen, | 
FREEHOLD HOUSE and LAND, about two ФМ. Breen : | £140 each 
acres, main road entrance, seven minutes’ walk сен a | 
(Continued оп раде «) 


from Richmond Park. 17 rooms, coach houses, 
stabling for four horses, etc. Gravel soil, High 

_ — 8S X MO 
R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, 


Situation above sea level. Price, $3,500. — 
MR. NowsLr, Solicitor, 33, King Street, Covent 

Special Persenal System of preparation by 
Correspondence or Private Tuition. 


Garden, London. 
BOND & BATLEY 


[AND FOR GARDEN SUBURBS.—An ex. 


(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A., and 
Claude Batley, A. R.I.B.A.) 
Tel.8705 Central, 115, Gower St., W.C. 


pee eme NM 
THE REX ROOFING CO., 


will be SOLD BY AUCTION by Messrs. Tyler noor OONTRACTORO, eto. 


and Co,, at the Mechanics’ Institute, Bradford, 


14 ins. square, ss, ; mould two sides, 6s. 2d. ; solid | on 28th 29th and 3oth November. Ро e:9,9,9,9 9 9 Ч _ 
moulded, 58. 1d. All other sizes in stock. Send articulars(price 15 ) ofMessrs. Vint, Parkinson = PEP OL RRO CCS = 


апа Со., Solicitors, Commercial Bank Buildings, А 
Bradford ; of Messrs. Smith апа Gotthardt, Builders of the "BELFAST. ROOF,” 
15, Cheapside, Bradford ; and of the uctioneers 

45» Holborn Viaduct, Е.С. ‘ICONN SWAT ER, BELFAST. 


E < "Er 
"АТАР HARVEY’ Si , 


SMOKY CHIM 


PATENT DOUBLE ACTION 


>  TURBINE"A 1. 


5%, (Rego) 

PIE OF ALL IRONMONGERS. 
“wa СА N 
TEE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. LEWISHAM, LONDON D 


Builder’s trade card for list.—JENNINGS & CO., 
968, Pennywell Road, Bristol, 


DVERTISEMENT RULE.—Four-fold, brass 
A jointed, 7d. each; 6s. od. ‘doz., Carriage 
paid, worth double. If not approved, and rule 
returned same week, money returned Doors, 
from 48. each, Windows, stairs, shop ıronts, 
etc., manufactured—C, JENNINGS & Co., Timber 
Merchants, General Woodworks, 968, Pennywell 
Road, Bristol. 


ATER tanks for Storing Water, will hold 

400 gallons, wrought iron, manhole at 

top, 476 Ibs. size 4 ft. 3 in. square; 43 158. each. 

Galvanised Iron Mangers, hold 8 alls., 43. each 

Any of the above carriage paid.—H, J. Gasson, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 


ILITARY KNEE BOOTS, smart appear- 

ance, 78. 6d. per pair; Naval Knee Boots, 

Strong, 6s. 6d. per pair ; Bluchers, 58. 64. per 

раіг, апу віге, carriage paid. Cash returned if 

not approved. Cheaper kinds kept.—H. ). Gas- 
SON, Rye. 


VW 4TERPROOF COVERS, same material 

änd pliable as railway sheets, 12 ft. by 
9 ft., 158.3 15 ft, by 9 ft., 188. od. ; and so оп, 
made (о апу size, at 13. 34. рег square yard, with 
Lashes, Superior stout, rot-proot Green Canvas, 
made to any size, at Is. 6d. per square yard, with 
Lashes. ASH RETURNED IF NOT AP. 
PKOVED OF.—H. J, GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE ТНВЕЕРЕМОЕ. 20 PAGES. 
— ev. —— Ss 


THE STREET OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By GUY WILFRID HAYLER, M.Inst.Mun.E., M.R.S.. 


of the interest and importance of this paper which was read bofore 
the мн ыт жан Engineers іп London, on May 3tet last, is afforded by the 
fact that it has been extensively noted and commented on by every Municipal and 

Architectural journal in England dealing with the subject. | 
Sanitary Бесоға.-“ The paper itself was of high merit, and comprised observations —which 
were not, as many are, of a second-hand nature—relating to the evolation of the street, as to its 
ving, repair, Senn lighting, and motor and other forms of traffic: the architecture and 

і ts, buildi : 

Шар угы зы мды Officer. —*- Both the paper contributed and the discussion thereon were of all 


SS — 


MÀ‏ سے 
STRONG Futi-Size CHAIRS‏ 2,000 
"fitted Waterproof Perforated Seats,‏ 


at 1/6 each 
Carriage Рай. Sample (carriage not paid) оп receipt of 1/6 


FIXED AND TIP-UP CHAIRS 


_ FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
IN VERY LARGE VARIETY, AT LOWEST PRICES. 
| AGENTS WANTED. 


HEARN BROS., Government Contracters, 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 


Bac Numbers. 

ing {0 the demand for Ваок Numbers of the 
OBritis Architect,” which are gradually running 
ut of print, all copies preceding 1901 are now 
charged at double price. 


the paper, clearly indicated the main causes of the present unsatisfactory position, and the 


irecti ic edy must be sought.” ; . 
Mim eu of the шо successful lectures delivered before the professional 


i i ts in these 
f advertisements and street noises. Let us commen:^e street im provemen 
нараа aud so effect ап immediate amelioration in the amenitie of city life.” 


|». To be obtained of all Booksellers, or оғ 
THE SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., LTD. CBOOK DEPT.), 
б, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC 


1 
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AA 
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/ . PATENTS, 


' DESIGNS A TRADE MARKS 


ABRIS & Patent Agen 
H %, SOUTHAMPTON BU Dikas, LONDON, W.C. 


u Privilege, Lendon.” Betabliched 188€ . 
Oiroular ef prices for British and Foreign Patents, containing 


Tolsgrauphie Address: 
information, 


post free. 
Chart of 187 Mechanical Motions, with description of each, 
post free 64. 


& WINTON, 


GALBRAITH 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 


BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES & ALABASTER 


Also Contractors for Cera nio, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185, ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


ARCHITECTS’ & SURVEYORS > 
PRINTING: STATIONERY 


Of all kinds. Lowest prices. All orders carriage pe 
Send for Lists and Samples. Estimates Free. 
NEWBERY, Ltd., Bedford Road, Clapham, London. 


Phone 725 Brixton. 


ur Patent Tip-up Baths save 
8 to 10 square feet of floor 
space. Non-rusting, unbreak- 
able. Waste Joint Guaran- 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


teed. 

Specify Darby's Patent. 
Hundreds in use at Bournville 
Village. 

Partt: 14 la rs Frtt— 

THE PATENT TIP-UP BATH C?. 
285, Broad St., BIRMINGHAM 
N.B.—London Architects can see 
sample Baths at the Bureau, 


94. Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 


AJAX 1-HORSE 
: (GAS ENGINE. 


os 


rn 


Compact. 
will soon 
Strong. 
save its 
Economical 
cost. 
to Run. 


Price, complete with Tank, Silencer, eto., 
£10 108. Nett, Carriage Paid. 


J. H. GREENWOOD, 


Telegrams: 
Srrerciae. Halifax. 


س 


y Safe Bind. Safe Find. 
Established 1850. 


SKIDMORE'S 
'TWELVE-CORNER-BENT STEEL SAFES 
(JOINTLESS at all corners) 
for the protection of 


BOOKS AED VALUABLES 
rom 
FIRE AND BURGLARY. 


| | As recently sup 
| plied to the | 
| | following -- | 
[MUNICIPAL | 
BUILDINGS 


| | Belfast, 
Blackburn, 

| Bournemouth, 
Burnley, 
Chelsea, 
rendal, 
Leeds, 

| | manchester, 
Newport, LW. 
Norwich, 
Omagh, 


Pudsey, 
Wolverhampton | 
Be, de. | 
STRONG ROOM DOORS & FRAMES 
& WAREHOUSE DOORS to meet АП risks. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, and Compare 
specification and prices. 


THOMAS SKIDMORE & SON, 


Leamington Avenue, HALIFAX. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 


PUBLICATIONS. 


te ESPE 
OOKS (100,000) Wanted and for Sale. State 
wants. Architectural Review, 23 vols., 
£4 45.; Nash's Mansions of England in Olden 
Time, 4 vols., folio 1869, £6 6s. ; Concrete and 
Constructional Engineering, Vols. IL tc IV., 
March, 1907 to February, 1910, £2 28.; Building 
News, 18 vols., 308. ; Bancroft’s Tall Chimney 
Coustruction, 1885, 255. ; Morris’ County Seats, 
Great Britain and Ireland, 6 vols., £3 38. : 
Country Life, complete set, profusely illustrated, 
30 vols., 415. Journal Royal Institute British 
Architects, 11 vols., £4 108. 1893-1904.—BAKER’S 
Great Book-shops, John Bright Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


шар зая. — — Т --5-: 
AWSWORTH CHURCH(crown 4to), price 28. 
Historical and antiquarian notes on Gaws- 
worth Church, near Macclesfield, with the 
ANCIENT MURAL PRINTING discovered 
therein by Mr. Joseph F. A. Lynch.—Apply, 
Publisher, ‘‘ BRITISH ARCHITECT,” 33, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Architectural Books at Tre endous Reductions 


NEW BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 
Books for Architects, Surveyors, Estimators, and on ALL 
subjects supplied. Sent өп approval, State wants. 
Send for List BOOKS PURCHASED. 


W. & C. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd, London, W.C 
LINCOLN MINSTREL. 


(December 29, 1911 


. TENDERS (Continued from page iz.) 
KILKEEL.—Cottages, for the R.D.C.:— 


One Cottage. 
*J. Annett, Ballyvesghmore ... . £189 
Seven Ditto, 
*P, Rooney, Cranfield ... en .. #833 
Seven Ditto. 
°C. Walsh and Sons, Dromens Kilcoo, 
Кемгу ee i e س‎ £870 
Two Ditto. 
*J. Camlin, Newcastle, co. Down ... £239 
Sir Ditto. 
*W. and J. Jones, Annalong ... £757 
One Ditto, ; | 
*J. Newell, Annalong ... . £128 
Four Ditto 
ҰР, Butler, Rostrevor -. 55 .. £528 
Eight Ditto 
*J. McCrickard, "f'ollymore, New- 
castle, Down ее - -- £1,000 


— em 

CERTIFICATE FORMS, by Mowbray Green A.R.I B.A. 

Ворк with Index and Final Fomns, 58, er post free, 
four for 20s. 


EXTRA ORDER FORMS, by the same. 
Book with Index, 38. 6d. ; or post free, four for 1%. 
COLES, Steam Press, Cirencester ; and all Book sellers, 


PATENTS and TRADE MARKS. 


INVENTORS! ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. 
write for King's Handbook, “ How to Patent,” 
sent free.— KING, Chartered Registered Patent 


Photographs and Lantern Slides of | Agent, 165, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


Over 500 Examples. The largest collection of Photographs 
ever published о! any Cathedral, 


Photographs from 2s 6d. a Dozen. 
LANTERN SLIDES, 30. each. 


A Sample Desen PHOTOGRAPHS sent free for 2/6 
SAM SMITH, 14. Gteephill, LINCOLN. 


The best value ever pub- 
lished is the bookzentitled 


Ideal Homes 


containing upwards of 
60 designs and plans of 
Houses, varying in cost 
from £500 to £1,000, for 


ONE SHILLING 


(Post free, 18. 2а.) 


` From all Newsagents, or 
direct ¿from 
The Publisher : 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 
33, King Street, 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


“The idea 


This book contains a series of DESIGNS for I 
W. RUPERT DAVISON, Architect, 
erected by Messrs. 
“Daily Mail” Ideal Home 
60 Illustrations of views and plans 


of “THE IDEAL HOUSE,” 
(London) Ltd., at the 
last. year at Olympia. Over 


Za |] SPELLS SECURITY. | | Ж 
- | [Thomas KINGOF SCAF TIES, |. ^ 
Aes TE: 


Np 
e 

<. CHEAPEST. 
< FAR, 


DISCOUNT| 


FOR | 
QUANTITIES | 
— E | 
/& | |The EMPIRE WIRE КОРЕ С“, 
(F7 || CUMBERL AND BASIN. Ха 
ES | BRISTOL | 


OLD ENGLISH BUILDINGS 


iin: Ei 3 


SKETCHES BY 


M. H. POCOCK 


of old buildings of different dates of 
erection still left in this country—most 
interesting and unique ; size quarto, about 
10 X 8 inches. : 


Price 5/6 (postage 6d. extra). 
Apply, The Publisher— 


BRITISH ARCHITECT OFFICES, 


33, King Street, Covent Garden, Londen. 


A д танады 


CHURCH SPIRES 
CHIMNEY SHAFTS 


Laddered, Examined, and Repaired at 
exceptionally low prices. Best work- 
manship guaranteed. Estimates free. 


LEVER CONNELL & CO, 
EXPERT STEEPLE-JACES, 


14, Pemberton Terrace, Highgate, London, № 


| House. = 


DEAL HOMES by 
including views and plans 
Holloway Bros. 
Exhibition, held 


for houses to cost £400 to £3,000; price 


£ 


ONE SHILLING 


МЕТ. 
HIGH HOLBORN: 


At В. Т. BATSFORD, 94, 
Of all Booksellers, or Post Froo, 18. 3d. 


WILLIAM J. BAKER, 6, Duke St., 


direct from the Publisher— 


Adelphi, London, И.С. 


Staffordshire Safe Works, 
WOLVERHAM РТОМ. 


DECEMBER 2), 1911] 


eu in, THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 
WESTMINSTER R.C. . CATHEDRAL. | ^ PER D CF cQ ae. 


балы ааа een VIEW BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON, 9 
пдег the Architect’s Personal Direction. Size of Pri t 25 Ins. b | | 
fine plate paper with large margin, Sut ab’ 6 "Tor framing: nick LOOR LES 
1 bic — — — фл С: | — 
For Halls, Conservatories, 
Vorandahs, Corridors, Фо, 


CODWIN'S ENAMELLED TILES, 


With Limpet-Grip Backs, 
For Dadee and Wall Linings 
of Publio and Private 
Bulldings. 


GODWIN’S ANTIQUE ENCAUSTIC 


TILES "areae зросла 


GODWIN’S TILES 


Have been used [n thousands o? 
Churches, Cathedrals, Publio 
and Private Bulidings, and have 


invariably given every satis- 


faction. 
Designs апа Prices on application. 


SIP 
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Architects’ own designs carried out or Special 
Designs submitted on receipt of particulars. 


_ [EXPERT PAVIORS SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 
Note only Address— 


WM. GODWIN & SON 
|Lugwardine Works, near HEREFORD. 


A Corres 
safely shte morning, Is an excellent Ploture, and worth ба, ln m London Shew Room: 18, BERNRRO STREET, wW. 
PRIOR ONE SHILLINO, By Post, carefully packed on È on Roller, 12. 2d. — ESTABLISHED 1843, 


Apply Publisher, “ BRITISH ARCHITECT,” 33. KING ST. COVENT GARDEN, 


“ZIN GESSOL” 


tn 


pondent ssys:—'' The view of Now Cathedral at канш, which МЕТР | 


1. В. ORR’S PERFECTED 
WASHABLE WATER PAINT 


EMBODIES ALL THAT PRACTICAL SKILL AND 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE CAN SUGGEST, AND 
IS THE OUTCOME OF UPWARDS OF 


30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE MANUFACTURER :— 


JOHN В. ORR (ORRS ZINC WHITE, LTD.) 


WIDNES, LANCASHIRE. 


Agents in the Principal Centres. 
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New and Interesting Work on Modern Architecture. 


MODERN HOME 


` Illustrated. and ‘Described by Т. Raffles Davison. 


' WITH A FOREWORD BY SIR ASTON WEBB, МА. 


best modern domestic Architecture in England, which ís described 

and illustrated by over sketches. the whole resulting from personal study of each example It includes the work of Messrs. 

Sır AsTON WEBB, R.A., NORMAN SHAW, R. 4., Ernest GEORGE, E. J. МАУ, Е, L. Lutyens, ERNEST NEWTON, Е. 8. 
PRIOR, EDGAR Woop, Basi CHAMPNEYS, WILLS AND ANDERSON, NIVEN AND WIGGLESWORTH, ete, ete. 


PRICE 15/6 POST FREE. CLOTH GILT OCTAVO. 


“Тһе Manchester Guardian” says:— ~ ` 
: “Mr. Ratlles Davison has written a very {readable book.” 


This extremely interesting book deals with much of the 


“Тһе Morning Post” says: - d 
<“ We particularly: recommen! the present book to all who contemplate enterinz on the delights of house building. 


Besides its very valuable and practical su;rzestions and ideis it contains close ОП excellently-drawn 
illustrations, chosen from the work of the best-known living architects, most of which suggest some happy 


expedient or clever way out of a difficulty." | | 


“Тһе Globe” says;— ... , ' 
* This ехсеһеп іу-сотрі el book is In effect a ‚о against pretentiousness, a plea for simplicity, and ош 


-- -could better illustrate the ellect of this simplicity when allied to real taste and artistic skill than the pictures an 
plans which explain the text. We a no better advice to anyone Who has a mind to build a house than 


u Ue 3 - to stady these selected examples before undertaking tlie task." 
> { 


“Тһе Surveyor” says:— ME | 
« From the sketches and descriptions, а good idea їз obtained of the high standard of English domestic architecture.” 


“The Scotsman ” says :— 


« It forms an interesting contribution to the already voluminous literature of modern English domestic architecture.” 


“Тһе R.I.B.A. Journal” says :— | | | 
« This attractive book is one which wil appeal not only to architects, but to all who take an intelligent interest in 


the development of the art of building. A book one lingers over with pleasure, and with the hope that it may be 
only a forerunner of a more ambitions work.” | 


“Тһе Bibliophile” says :— | | Е 
“Mr. Ка ез Davison's book is just the work that would save trouble for proprietor and architect. Of the 250 pıges 
the first fifty are devoted to a careful and clear exposition of the principles which govern good domestic 


architecture.” 


From the “Spectator.” 
“This is a very handsome volume full of interesting and useful matter, not to speak of the artistic element which 


is, of course, prominent. 


From the “Builder.” uM 
« Mr. Davison writes in an interesting and reasonable manner about the modern home. Its illustrations are, 


needless to say, admirable both on the score of architectural truth and artistic elfect. Examples of the work of 
most of the leading architects are here presented. +. . Architectural students and prospective house builders 


should find this book of great utility.” 


From the “Morning Post.” 
“Тиін attract \ 
commonsense lines and refreshingly free fro:n professional pedantry and technical detail, . . . 


are so numerous as to provide an inlinite fund of enjoyment апа suggestiveness 10 the reader." 


А ГА ; қ 5 
ive volume is something very much more than a treitise on domestic architecture. Treated upon 
The illustrations 


From the “Westminster Gazette.” — 
“The book is boaatifully illustrated anl printed and the desori ations are very helpful. We can recommend a 


careful study of it to any inten ling house ілі ег, ag well as to.the younger generation of house-architecia.” 


“The Idler” says :— | | . TE 
s Those of our readers who are interested in domestic architecture will hail with enthusiasm Mr. T. Raffles Davi<on’s 


latest book, ‘Modern Homes,’ whose reputation both as a critic and as a depictor of architecture is quite unique.” 


By Mr. Arthur Stratton, A.R.I.8.A. uu Е | 
“It is with a feeling of real satisfaction that an Englishman can close this book, and give it a place on his favoured 


shelf. Here, in a handy volume of some 2020 pages, are collected together sone of the best examples 0 
modern houses, designed by some of the Lust architects and illustrated by sketches from the pen of one of the 


most facile, truthful and charming draughtsmen.” 
« [t is this combination of three superlatives which m ikes the book worthy of 
sure to receive, and which gives it distinction among Ше numerous books published daring th 


dealing with the house in some form ог ало; sr.” 


II a 


To the Publisher of “THE BRITISH ARCHITECT,” 
| 33, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


the serious consideration that it is 
e last few years 


~ 


Please send me опе сору of “ MODERN Номк$,” for which I enclose Postal Order 


or Cheque: value ооофороз ооо ное о о ооо вов оо ооо ооо ооо восочосточотоьо 


Мате... оаа ке кезе ез еен оное оона тено enanos 422%%%6%%%99:94%4%.......00 


Address ...........-өеек еее еенее кезе ТТТ ЛЫ ree” 


-- : lu gere = FE с....х.% is 
ca асты ы аа 


€609o05«*9892€8259 eee 


which should be added to the published price. 


~ 


N.B.—The Postage on each copy is 6d., 
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PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING 


Is essentíaly a Roof Covering for 


FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION, 


and meets the requirements of Local Authorities and Insurance Companies, It is 
not to be confused with Bitumen Sheetings which are not Insurance tariff roofs, 
nor can be used in all districts without having previously obtained permission. 


VULCANITE, Ltd Mie prc c naa 
бабине 
INDIA RUBBER STAMPS QAKEY’S GLASS PAPER. 


Of all descriptions for 


Eme Cloth and Paper, Gl laek Pumi 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. "7 Patty Powder, Büake Stove on re por апа Cloth, Білек Lead, Pumice Stone 
Also STENCIL PLATES, PUNCHES, кс. FLINT АМО GARNET PA ER IN ROLLS. 
My NEW Price Lists post free. 50 yards long by 18 in., 20 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in., 40 in., 42 in., and 48 in. wide, 
JOHN BERKLEY, 6, Livery Street, Birmingham. “WELLS NGTON " ЕМ Е RY : Y WHEELS. | 


| JOHN OAKEY & Bons, LIMITED, Westminster Bridge Road, London, В.Е. 


Хм. ANDBROSBLFTCHL EY 


EstadMiehed 1833. Telegrams: “Clocks, Leeds.” 


WM. POTTS % SONS, 
CHURCHA TURRET CLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
GUILDPORD STREET, 


Nowgastie en Type Bra Branch: L E E D 9, 


MA ERÁ OS ТИВ 

Lineoln, ныш and Oarlisie Oathedral Oloeks; Gt. 8% 
Mary's, Oambridge; Bath and Hexham Abbey Oloehs 
Galway Parish Chareh Ireland ; Ooldstream U.F. Ohureb; 
P Ch Memorial, Waler, 

Ladysmith Town Hall, В Afıica. 


ІРІҢ 


"ШШ? шне. ; 


бей | 


‘TELEGRAMS ROWLAND МЕТРО "o TELEPHONE №23 PENNY STRATFORD € 


+ GATES+ CATALOCUE FREE * FENCING + 


FOR 
CHARMING VIEWS OF 


OLD LONDON 


ЗЕЕ “THE BRITISH ARCHITECT,” 
Dec. 30, 1910, and Jan. 6, 1911. 
Very Rare and interesting. 


Price FOURPENCE per Copy 


(POST FREE). 


Darlington’ s Handbooks 


4 Notbing better could be wished ‚tor "—Baırısn WEEKLY, 
“Ға superior to ordinary guides. "DAILY CHRONICLE, 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all.”—Dairy чама 
" A brillant book. 
0 М DON mi Tunes, 
AND BYE O COOK ам Bth Edition R 2 
- d 
ENVIRONS. * esie 


“The best Handbeak to 


Reinforced 
\ Concrete xx 
| Fence Posts 


(Registered design.) Со. Ltd. 


THESE: POSTA 
GROW STRONGER 
YEAR BY YEAR. 


4 This cannot be said of any 
other form м Ғепсе ‚ Сань 
Prices, Rstima mort mey 
"| and. particulars се < 
application to 
Е. F. E. GRIMSHAW, 
Managing Director, 
West fill, 
BUNTINGFORD, 
Hepts. 


" 
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UNITED STONE FIRMS, Lro. 


QUARRY OWNERS PRODUCING 


- et Dany Post. 
бо Шиа. Maps & Plini, б/о | 100 Шая» Maps & Plans, § /« 


: — NORTH WALES DEVON and CORNWALL 


vorm DEVOR NOR CORNWALL. Portland Stone Bath Stone 
NORTH DEVON & ud CORNWALL, tai جو‎ Stone Nailsworth Stene 
Forest of Dean Stone Red Wilderness | Stone 
SOUTH DEVON & SOUTH CO RNWALL, ^al ME Зе ze and Ne Red Pennant Stone 
UL. THE HOTEL & AP THE wnBIn amroc ne einton and Street Stone 
is = TRE NC HA ves LEE Se De Lank Cornish Cranite Dartmoer Granite 
ан 2 En S, Brighton. bourne, Нам: Porthgain Cranite а Porthgain Chippings (Ferro Concrete) 
ton, Exmouth Sidmouth ‚Te mouth, Dawlish, ‘Plymouth, fa ы EA enn ee a eee 


Dartmouth Darttnoor, E mouth th, The L Likard, Penzance, 
Land's End, md xa sh er Newquay, Tintagel, Сю» velly, 
Тілін, Мов, Min еһе44, ви, Wye Valley, Severn 


poti 
Londen Works: OROWN WHARF, Ab ROAD. OHELSEA, 8.W. 
E Portland Office: PARK ROAD, EASTON TS OF PORTLAND. 
Harlech, Criécleth, Pwilbeli, L lendudna, Rhyl, M [s ARLAN 
5 Penmaenmawr тт e Bangor, Carnarv 
lert, Snowdgn, Festiniog, Trefriw hr, Ву ‘coed, No Norwich. Yo. 
month, өй, [o d Broads, Isle of Wight, aad Channel 
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MAW & СО. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs with estimates for every kind of Wall and Floor 
Tiling on application, Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed agents, 
MESSRS. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 and 99, ST MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


“THE BRITISH ARCHITECT ^ аш single copies, d, by pom dpa. Alas to any pari ol the United Sater, Avera, Indis 


South Africa, eto., for 25s. per annum pre 
‘Tam BRITISH Авонгтвот oy will ph ед at any of the principal railway bookstalls and nowsagenta іп the Kingdom, but the Proprietors will be glad 


anyone unable to obtain a оору Tease communicate with them 
business communications should be addressed to the Manager, and АП coommunioations respecting Drawings and Literary Matter to the Editor, 


OHARGES FOR ADYDVIERNTISEIMIN Ts 


Auctions, Competitions, Contracts, орет and Land Sales, PubHoations, Situations Vacant, &o.—1s. for the 
first line, and 6d. eavh additional line; minimum charge, 2s. 6d. | 
Situations Wanted.—1s. for the first three lines, and 4d. each additional line. 
Advertisements for the ensuing Issue should reach the Office not later than 11 a.m. on Thursday. 
Terms for a series of Trade Advertisements of any size may be had on application to the Manager. 


Alterations to Advortisements, or Orders to discontinue, must reach the Office not ater than 10 o'olook on Monday morning. 
Postal and Р.О. Orders payable at Covent Garden, W.C., te Oliver D. Davison. 


PUBLISHING OFFIOES ı 33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, w.C. 


$ | Al N E D OSCAR PATERSON & CO. 
G L А “ “ | | |. 10, BLYTHSWOOD SQUARE, GLASGOW. 
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